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-|Return to an Order of the House of the Twenty-first day of February, — 
1896, for a Return shewing (1) the amount of stock on hand in 
each of the Industrial Denabenents of the Central Prison, at the 
stock taking on 30th September, 1894, and on 30th September, 
1895. (2, The amount of material purchased for each of said 
departments during the year ending 30th September, 1895. (3) 
The amount of wages of all foremen and instructors employed in 
each of said shops during the year ending 30th September, 1895. 
(4) The number of days labour of prisoners detailed to each of said 
shops during said year, shewing the total number detailed whether 
employed or not. (5) The amount received, and amount still 


* 
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owing for the produce of said industries sold during the year end- 
ing 380th September, 1895, and the amount received during the 
year ending 30th September, 1895, on account of sales previous to 
30th September, 1894. Presented to the Legislature, 5th March, 
1896. Mr. Matheson. (Printed.) 


No. 62..|Statement of Returns forwarded totthe office of the Provincial Seere- 
tary, of all fees and emoluments received by the Registrars of Deeds, 
for the Province of Ontario, for the year 1895, made in aceordance 
with the provisions of 56 Victoria, cap. 21, sections 117, 120 and 
121, and 57 Victoria, cap. 9, sections 6 and 7, with which are con- 
trasted the gross amount of fees for the years 1893 and 1894 Pre- 
sented t» the Legislature, 6th March, 1896. (Printed.) 


No. 63 ./Copy of an Order of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
approved of the 15th day of August, 1895, approving of the Com- 
panies therein mentioned, as Security for Public Officers. Pre- 
sented to the Legislature, 6th March, 1896. Not printed. 


No. 64../Copy of an Agreement, dated Third day of March, 1896, between the 
Minister of Education and the Board of Edueation of the City of 
- Hamilton, affiliating the Ontario School of Pedagogy with the 
Hamilton Collegiate Institute. Presented to the Legislature 9th 
March, 1896. (Printed.) 


No. 65..|Copy of an Agreement between the Inspector of Prisons and Public 
Charities and P. L. O’Connor, relative to the manufacture of 
binder twine at the Central Prison. Also, of Order in Council 
approved by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on the Ist day 
of October, 1895, authorizing the said Agreement. Presented to 
the Legislature 11th March, 1896. (Printed.) 


No. 66:.|Copy of an Order in Council, approved by His Honour the Lieutenant- 

: Governor the 10th day of March, 1596, fixing the amount to be 
paid to His Honour Judge Elliott, Junior Judge of the County 
of Middlesex, out of the surplus Surrogate fees for the year 1895. 
Presented to the Legislature 13th March, 1896. (Not printed.) 


No. 67..|Return to an Order of the House of the Sixth day of March, 1896, for 
} a Return shewing the cost of the machinery, the cost of repairing 
and maintaining the same in order, and the cost of raw material 
used in connection with the manufacture of binder twine in the 
Central Prison, giving the aggregate amounts for each year from 
the beginning of the said industry to date; the amounts annually 
paid as commissions for the sale of the product; the cost of 
packages, freight, salaries of extra officials and all other expendi- 
tures incurred in connection with or occasioned by the said manu- 
facture. The annual receipts from sales of binder twine duriny 
the said period, and the estimated value of the machinery, plant, 
material and stock on hand when. the said industry was trans- 
ferred to its present managers. Presented to the Legislature 13th 
March, 1896. Mr. Haycock. (Printed.) vi 


No, 68.. 


No. 69.. 


EN OSE (0. 


NOMI Rs 


Return to an Order of the House, of the Twenty fifth day of March, 
1895, for a Return shewing the municipal indebtedness of the 
various municipalities of the Province on the ? 1st December, 1894, 
under the following heads :— 

. Roads and bridges. 

. Railway bonuses. : 

. Aid to manufactures by way of bonus. 

. Municipal waterworks. 

. Waterworks belonging to companies. 

. Gas and electricity. 

. High and Public Schools. 

. Sewers. 

. Other purposes. 

. Also shewing any debenture debt for local improvements, 

not above included. Presented to the Legislature 23rd March, 

1896. Mr. Gibson (Huron. (Printed.) 


et 
SoenNt Dopp WN eH 


Return to an Order of the House, of the Fourth day of March, 1896, for 
a Return of copies of all correspondence, documents and writings 
between any Member of the Government, or between any person 
or persons and the Government, in connection with the recent 
charges made by James Massie, late Warden of the Céntral Prison, 
against certain of the officials of the Prison. Also, for copies of 
the Commission, or other appointment, and the instructions given 

_to the Commissioners who investigated the charges. Also, for a 
copy of all evidence taken before the Commissioners at the inves- 
tigation, and of the report made thereon by the Commissioners. 
Presented to the Legislature 23rd March, 1896. Mr. Marter. 
(Not printed.) 


Return to an Order of the House, of the Twenty-sixth day of February; 
1896,for a Return of copies of all correspondence between any official 
of the Corporation of the City of Hamilton and the Department of 
Crown Lands, or any officer thereof, relating to any questiou 
affecting the rights of the City of Hamilton, or any person or 
persons, to certain portions of Burlington Beach ; also, for a copy 
of any instructions given to S. H. Jones, Esquire, P.L.S., as to 
defining the limits of any holding either leased to the City of 

_ Hamilton, or sold to any individual occupant ; also, for a copy of 
plan of survey made by Mr. Jones; aiso, for a copy of the original, 
as well as the subsidiary lease, granted to the City of Hamilton by 
the Department of Crown Lands. Presented to the Legislature 
24th March, 1896. Mr. Dickenson. (Not printed.) 


Copy of an Order in Council, approved by His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the 26th day of March, A.D. 1896, approving of the 
accompanying Agreement between the Canada Publishing Com- 
pany (Limited), Publishers, of the City of Toronto, and Her 
Majesty the Queen, represented by the Minister of Education for 


respecting the publication of “The Public School Writing Course, 
Vertical System,” comprising seven separate books, for use in the 
Public Schools of Ontario, Presented to the Legislature 26th 
March, 1596. (Pronted.) 


the Province, on behalf of the Educational Department of Ontario, ~ 
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. Copy of an Order in Council, approved by His Honour the Tisctaiade! 
| Governor, the 26th day of March, A.D. 1896, approving of the 
accompanying Agreement between The Copp Clark Company 
(Limited), Publishers of the City of Toronto, and Her Majesty the 
Queen, represented by the Minister of Education for the Province, 
on behalf of the Education Department of Ontario, respecting the 
| publication of “ The High School Physical Science, Part 2.” Pre- 
| sented to the Legislature 26th March, 1896. (Printed.) 


3. . Copy of an Order in Council, approved by His Honour the Lieutenant- 


Governor, the 26th day of March, A.D. 1896, approving of the 
accompanying Agreement between The Copp, Clark Company 
| (Limited), The Canada Publishing Company (Limited) and The W. 
| J. Gage Company (Limited), Publishers, of the City of Toronto, 
| and Her Majesty the Queen, represented by the Minister of Edu- 
| cation for the Province, on behalf of the Education Department 
of Ontario, respecting the publication of Public School Readers, 
consisting of :—The First Reader, Parts 1 and 2; the Second 
Reader; the Third Reader; the Fourth Reader and the High 
School Reader. Presented to the Legislature 26th March, 1896. 
(Printed.) 


. Return to an Order of the House of the Sixth day of March, 1896, for 


a Return of Copies of all agreements entered into between the 
Government and Hazelwood & Whalen, and the Government and 
G. P. Cleaner, James Whalen and others, respecting the cutting of 
pulp wood, or other timber, in the territory north of Lake Superior, 
together with copies of all correspondence in connection with the 
same. Presented to the Legislature 26th March, 1896. Mr. 
Matheson. (Not printed.) 


‘Return to an Order of the House of the First day of April, 1895, for a 
| Return of copies of all advertisements calling for applications for 
professorships, associate professorships and lectureships in the 
University of Toronto and University College since the University 
Federation Act went into force; also, copies of all applications for 
such advertised positions and of the testimonials in support thereof 
and in the possession of any Department of the Government; also, 
copies of all correspondence relating to such vacancies between the 
Government and any person holding official positions in connection 
with the management of either of the above institutions. Pre- 
sented to the Legislature 30th March, 1896. Mr. Howland. (Not 
printed.) 


Return to an Order of the House of the Eleventh day of March, 1896, 
for a Return shewing the amounts paid to Warwick Bros. & Rutter 
for printing and binding for the years 1894 and 1895, respectively, 
in terms of the agreement of 1893. Presented to the Legislature 
30th March, 1896. Mr. Meacham. (Not printed.) 


Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province for the year 
1895. Presented to the Legislature 31st March, 1896. eae) 
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No. 78..|Report of the Librarian upon the state of the Library. Presented t» 
the Legislature lst April, 1896. (Printed.) 


No. 79..\Papers relating to the application of the Senate of the University of 
Toronto to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for the 
erant of special affiliation privileges. Presented to the Legislature 
7th April, 1896. (Printed.) 


No 80..{Return to an Order of the House of the Sixteenth day of March, 1896, 
for a Return shewing how many of the children in each City and 
County, who passed the leaving examination in 1895, are now 
attending the High Schools. Presented to the Legislature 7th 
April, 1896. Mr. Meacham. (Not printed.) 


No. 81..{Return to an Order of the House of the Twenty-fifth day of March, 
1896, for a Return of copies of all applications and correspondence 
in favour of and relating to the appointment of William Mur- 
dock as Farmer, or Assistant Farmer, at the London Asylum. 
Presented to the Legislature 7th April, 1896. Mr. Whitney. 
(Not pronted.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ONTARIO BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
L899. 


To the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture : 


Sir,—I have the honor to submit herewith the sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, in which will be found the papers read at the Annual 
Meeting, recently held at Brantford, and a full report of the discussions thereon. The 
Report of the Foul Brood Inspector and the audited statement of the finances are sub- 


mitted herewith. 
Your obedient servant, 


WM. COUSE, 
Secretary. 


Srreetsvittz, April, 1896. 
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Brown, H Ara Ast ve See Dar. 
Brown, Vennis ........ Chard. | 
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Leela s EGS, Ane Balmoral. 
iT ROts, LOO. , ac oc «0 0 Brantford. 
Bayless, VM ete sc ste Brantford. 
BS yeravier! Ws: C veces. «ss Brantford. 
PROBE Cre lvs as ols Cie e's, » ores Bena 


IRCKMAIOX shoe bess Son 
Buller, Miss Bonners F, Cah ubelliord. 
Cummer, D i toes a sei MaOKence, 


WOOMIRONT VV. cs cists aie tenre ens Streetsville. 
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Chrysler, W. A......... Chatham. 
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emp AVAL © 3.0) da Brantford. 
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Sparling, J. W......... Bowmanville. 
Sherrington, A. E...... Walkerton. 
Stewart, Alar haaihe: Canfield. 
Shaver a poe aera yt Cainsville. 
Shantz, Aaron.......... Haysville. 
HAW. eheheeoie a sleet nent e ey: Alexandria. 
Sager, LeviA.......... Deseronto. 
Salter, Jno. R... ...... Wingham, 
Stanford, G.H.... ac... Hamilton. 
Thomas, Joshua........ Dracon. 
Tolton, Archie ......... Walkerton, 
MAVIOrs Fuck aes eee es Brantford. 
Tombse Linco aws _..| Alexandria, 
Vanaickle, Lafayette....| T'rinity. 
Vernon, Wikies ran Newmarket. 
Wood. Ge0w. 2t reeset ce Erasmus. 
Whiteside, gta a Little Britain, 
WiellseiW Or. ce ate ate Phillipston. 
Walton, WY Seite rants Scarboro’ Junction, 
Wood, Samuel.......... Nottawa. 
Wisner, Isaac G........ South Cayuga, 
Willows, A. G.......... Carlingford. 
Wateon, Chas.......... Brantford. 
Whetstone, Josiah...... St. Marys. 
Yeigh, Henry .......... Brantford. 


FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT. 


Abstract statement of receipts and expenditure of Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association to January 


15th, 1896: 


RECEIPTS. 
Membership fees..............- otal ars $106 00 
Affiliated society fees ...........-eeeeeee 55 00 
Legislative grants ........:..ceceeeceres 650 00 
Balance due treagurer ..........-..- 17 05 
Totals. sas ta A Niet ners ay $828 05 


EXPENDITURE. 
Balance due treasurer from last audit.. . $ 52 63 
Grant to affiliated societies.............. 250 00 
‘¢ Industrial exhibition........... 25 00 
£e ye Western, Walt: 25 ans een wale eee 10 00 
Directors’ and officers’ travelling expenses 

and board allowance.................. 166 05 
Periodicals to members ..............--- 108 55 
Travelling and other expenses, ex-com- 

Mito s lasses eeicaye oe eee eee eateries 20 85 
Revising committee expenses............ 18 00 
Printing, postage and stationery......... 42 03 
Secretary's salary. (03 ote.o% «os oe ete we ess 50 00 
Treasurer's salary, ..\..'..cess esses ss sees 25 00 
Expenses of committee pure honey legis- 

lation 3 oo SN ee ee wae s © cee 33 95 
Cost of reporting last annual meeting... 15 00 
eRe resolution for family of the 

late 8; Corneil) 3) 22 eae tee 5 00 
Auditors’ eXpenses.......... 00 cece eeeeee 4 00 
Miscellaneous 25 cis: + yee 5 co 0 bee oes 2 99 

Totalh. Se oa sia Sess 2 eee $828 05 
Balance due treasurer.............--000% 17 05 


We, the undersigned auditors, have examined the accounts and ase Y as per above account, and 


report all correct. 


BRANTFORD, January 16th, 1896. 


R; H, Situ } 
=i arb FRITH, \ Auditors. 


R. F. HOLTERMANN, ESQ., BRANTFORD. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ONTSRIO BEE-KeeEpers’ Association, 1896. 
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J. B. HALL, ESQ., WOODSTOCK. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ONTARIO BEE-KEEPER: 


’ AssocraTION, 1895. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE ° 


ONTARIO BEE-KEEPERS ASSOCIATION 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association was held in 
"Brantford, on January 15th, 16th and 17th, 1896. The proceedings were opened at 
1.30 p.m. on Wednesday. 


Mr, J. B. Hatt, President of the Association, took the chair, and after calling the 
meeting to order, stated, that as the Secretary had not yet arrived, any member who 
wished to ask a question might do so. 


IS IT ADVISABLE TO INCREASE THE MEMBERSHIP? 


Mr. J. D. Evans, Islington: I would like to know if it is advisable for the Bee- 
‘keepers’ Association to encourage an increase in the number of bee-keepers. I notice in 
bee journals that a large quantity of honey is being wasted, and I want to know if we as 
bee-keepers who desire to make something out of the business should desire to increase 
-the number in the business. 


_ The Onarrman: What do you think about it yourself ! 


Mr. Evans: I do not think so. I do not think the doctors and lawyers go around 
seeking to get more in their profession. It makes me red hot when I see this. I think it 
is simply committing suicide, and therefore think it is a mistake on our part to encourage 
-other people to leave any business and take up bee-keeping. 


A Member: We make a mistake in not giving the difticulties of the calling. As it 
-ig we are all red hot about our business; but we don’t tell the public about the rocks and 
shoals, and therefore they lose their money. 


A Member: While it may not be advisable or desirable to encourage the masses 
to go into bee-keeping ; I want to know how it is to be avoided. The reports of our 
annual meeting get into the public press, and the people read the papers. 


A Memper: If the press will give an accurate report of the crop for the last two 
seasons, it will have a tendency to stop people from going into bee-keeping. 


Mr. ALLEN Prinaue: There is a difference between carrying on our conventions and 
making a special effort to induce all and sundry to engage in the business of bee-keeping. 
T do not think Mr. Evans meant to say that we ought to relax our legitimate efforts, but 
-that we should not be putting forth special efforts to get everybody to go into bee-keeping. 
It would be hard to answer his question from a business standpoint. In England how- 
-ever, they go into it a great deal more strongly than we do. They endeavor to induce 
people to go into the business more extensively. As for myself, I have always given my 
neighbor or any man who came to me all the information I could. I have not gone out 
in the by places to teach bee culture, still I am inclined to agree with Mr. Evans that it 
is not just wise to try and induce everybody to go into the business. 
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The Cuairman: I think in England it is calculated to induce and encourage the- 


cottagers to go into bee-keeping, so as to assist them in eking out an existence. Hap-- 
pily in this country of ours we are better off. 


A Memeer: Lhis reminds me of a member of this Association, who told me that he- 
never allowed anyone into his bee yard unless they paid him, [I trust it will not go to 
the public that this Association has decided to hide its light undera bushel. This is the 
purpose for which we receive public aid. We are getting a grant for the purpose of 
developing the honey industry, and I do trust that we will not accept that grant and use 
it and let the world believe that we are endeavoring to conceal knowledge from them. 
It is to propagate that knowledge that we are getting that grant. The country is also 
paying men year after year to go round and attend “ Farmers’ Institutes” and speak on 
bee-keeping in order to enlighten the public on the theory and practice of bee-keeping, 


and I do trust that no such expression of opinion will go to the public as has been made _ 


here to-day. 


Mr. S. T. Perrit: There are just two lines of action before us; the one is to be 
exclusive to ourselves, and selfish, getting all the knowledge we can and concealing it ; 
and the other is that this Association means to develop the great bee industry, and for 
that purpose we ask the govenment aid, and we ask an increase of grant, and that is the: 
plea that is put forward and if we are going to go back from that we must say to Mr. 
Dryden we do not want another dollar. If we receive the money we must push bee- 
keeping. My friend, Mr. Evans, is laboring under a mistake, when he supposes that an. 
increase of bee culture is going to hurt him or me. The more honey we have the better 
it sells. If we have not an article to sell we cannot open a market for it, and if we open a. 
market in a foreign country we must have the article to supply that market or we will 
lose it. Now I hold it is the right thing for this Association to encourage bee-keepers so: 
that we will have hundreds of tons to put on the market, and we are going to get a 
market for it. There is already a market opened in England, and if we push it and keep our 
reputation right,’ there is no trouble in disposing of our honey at paying prices. There 
are three things necessary to keep the market. First, the article, then the reputation. 
and then the quality. We have the article, we have the reputation, we have the quality 
and we want to go on and produce that article, and let the people of the world know 
that we have gotit. It is a great mistake to huddle a lot of bee-keepers together in one 
neighborhood where a man is settled down and has his bee yard. We ought to cultivate 
the sentiment that if another man wants to start, he should go a reasonable distance, 
and then there is no clashing. 


Mr. R. F. Hottermann: As I have been out at the Institute meetings for some 
years and have lectured to a class in the Ontario Agricultural College, I do not think it 
is out of place for the Association to know just the exact stand I have taken on this 
question. I think the straightforward and honest principles are the correct thing. I 
think in the past the idea has been circulated to a great extent, that it required neither 


time, experience nor intelligence to keep bees. A good many have been under the ~ 


impression that anybody could buy afew hives of bees and get the honey from them. 
Where I have addressed Institute meetings I have always said that bee-keeping did ' 
require experience and time, and unless a man was prepared to give time and get experi- 
ence that he had better keep out of bee-keeping. I think if we as members of this. 
Association go out with that idea and circulate it, it will keep the Province from los- 
ing money, because men have lost money through keeping bees. One of the strong 


points of bee-keeping that I have stated at these meetings has been, that it took nothing © 


from the soil and that it displaces no other crop on the farm, and it might be that girls. 
and boys who might otherwise have to leave the farm, through bee-keeping might be 
engaged in profitable work on the farm. My idea has been to develop bee-keeping in 
that way on good solid lines, and it is desirable also to do what we can to develop our 
home and the foreign market. Ido not think there is a man here present, who will not. 
admit that our home and foreign market can be developed. If bee-keepers send poor 
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honey on the market and people get hold of that, those people are not going to buy 
honey again ; but if we encourage the production of a pure article we are going to do 
the industry and the Province of Ontario a great deal of good. 


Mr. Evans: I had no idea cf advising that the proceedings of this convention 
should be suppressed, but I am still of the opinion that we should make no special effort 
to increase bee-keepers. I think that in Ontario we can produce more honey than we 
can sell in ordinary years, and I think attempting to send it to Europe has been a failure. 
I have seen the best honey sold in Toronto for six cents a pound. As to receiving a 
grant from the Ontario Government, we find the legal profession and the medical pro- 
fession receive large grants, and the colleges and the universities are maintamed by the 
country largely, to teach these men, and yet we find these professions use every effort 
in their power to restrict the number of men that come into their profession, and if they 
could so succeed they would not allow a store keeper to sell an ounce of salts, and a 
lawyer would not allow an ordinary man to draw a will. I donot think itisa good 
thing either for the Farmers’ Institutes or the Agricultural College to increase the num- 
ber of bee-keepers. I think if you send men around to lecture you will get so many 
people interested in bee-keeping that we will not be able to sell our honey. 


J. E. Frita: I have been listening to these remarks with regard to the production 
of honey, and the proposer of the question, Mr. Evans seems to have based his question 
on the fact that getting everybody to go into bee-keeping and raising a few pounds of 
honey, and perhaps launching that on the market will demoralize it. I think there is 
another feature of the question: Can we produce or over produce a good quality of honey, 
and can we have too many qualified progressive bee-keepers? Take the dairy industry ; 
butter brings just as much to-day as it did twenty-five years ago, that is taking it for a 
number of years. Take the cheese industry ; very little was produced in this country 
twenty-five years ago, and it didn’t bring any better price than it does to-day, yet the 
production of cheese has increased 100 per cent. in this countrv. It seems to me the 
gentlemen have been mistaken in their remarks, and there is room for qualified bee- 
keepers all over the country. My experience leads me to this conclusion, that if we have 
qualified bee-keepers just the same as in any other industry, it will increase our market 
rather than over do it. I have been up in the North West Territory three seasons, and 
I have taken some pains to examine the quality of honey sent from this country, and I 
' think that just about eighty-five per cent. of all the honey that has been sent up to 
Manitoba is not fit to leave this country. It has been produced by unquailfied bee- 
keepers, and I might say just here that Manitoba is going to be a market for our honey 
for a long time to come. Now, I think the work of this Association is to raise the 
standard of our bee-keepers as a profession. Take any class of industry or any dapart- 
ment of agriculture where men become qualified for that department, and you will find that 
department increases and becomes very valuable. I do not think it will hurt me if I 
have good men in every direction all round my section of the country. I would not like 
to go into the by-ways and highways and persuade every man to go into the business. I 
think we cannot press the fact too much that we must have good men. 


Mr. Houtrermann: In regard to the foreign market, there are several members. 
present who have sent their honey home and secured better prices than in this country. 


Mr. Heise: I think nature itself will attend to this matter,. possibly better than we 
could. Every two or three years we have a poor honey season followed by a severe 
winter, and all the slip-shod bee-keepers find themselves without any bees in the spring, 
and it is only practical bee-keepers who remain in the field. We ought to know some- 
thing about our man before we advise him to go into bee-keeping. 


The PresipEnt: I rise to emphasize what Mr. Holtermann has said. We ship honey 
to Britain and it brings us better prices than we get at home, for one-tenth part of the 
trouble, for they look upon it as a choice article and write back “have you any more!” 
“ Qannot you supply us with some more like the last” and we have to say ‘‘No.” We 
want bee-keepers in Ontario, but we do not want men who buy bees and put them down 
and let them work for nothing and take the honey when they feelinclined, This Associa-~ 
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tion receives from the Government so much money each year to improve ourselves, and 
give true information to the public, and if we give true information we shall never have 
a surplus of bee-keepers, for those people who are so anxious to go into the business, if 
there is anything to do soon get out. I go thirty years back, when our cheese was worth 
five cents a pound, and very poor stuff and very little of it made. I am up in the 
country where it was sold forty years ago by Mrs. Rannie; she used to get a good price 
for her cheese simply because she knew how to make it. It is the same with the bee- 
keepers ; we cannot have too many bee-keepers in Ontario. If we get the right kind we 
cannot have enough honey to supply the demand, I mean now the foreign demand. 


A Memser: What kind of honey ? 


The PresipENT: Only first-class honey, produced by first class bee-keepers ; not those 
who cannot succeed in anything else. 


Mr. McKnicut: Might I ask if this is not the man of straw that we have set up, 
and we are voluntarily throwing him down? Is it a fact there are such men in the 
country ? 

The PresipenT: It is a fact. Your executive was asked to recommend men who 
could go around and talk bees at the Farmers’ Institutes. We said it was a difficult 
thing to do, as some of our men were good talkers ; they could entertain an audience for 


two hours, and at the end of that time they would not know much about bee-keeping. 
‘The practical bee-keepers we had were not good talkers. 


Mr. McKnieutT: I think it is due this Association that if there are any such men 
‘in it, and if they have been pointed out as eligible for their position, we ought to know it. 
Mr. M. B. Houmes, Athens: People cone to me to buy bees, and I say here are the 
bees and this is my price, and if you are not prepared to give them the time and study 
that is required, you had better let the specialist attend to it and you try some other line. 
Mr. Prinete: You made the statement that we cannot have too many expert bee- 


keepers in this country. Now we could, just as soon as the expert bee-keepers get too 
close together. 


The CuairmMANn: This is a big country. 


Mr. PrineLe: There is a choice Province, and that is Ontario, and here it is possible 


to get too many expert bee-keepers, because just as soon as they get more than the locality 
can supply they are getting too many. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Moved by Mr. McKnieut, seconded by Mr. Curyster, that the minutes of the last 
meeting be taken as read. Oarried. 


Moved by Mr. Hotrermann, seconded by Mr. Suerrinaton, that by-law No. 15 be 
amended so as to read December instead of January. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. McKnicaut, seconded by Mr. Spartine, that by-law No. 6 be 
rescinded. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. HotterMANN, seconded by Mr. McKnicut, that by-law No. 3 be 
rescinded. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. HottzrmMann, seconded by Mr. Brown that by-law No. 19 be 
amended. Oarried. 


Moved by Mr. HEIs£, seconded by Mr. Ho._trermMann, that a committee of three be 
appointed to draw up an amendment to by-law No. 19. Carried 
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é Moved by Mr. McKniant, seconded by Mr. Prrrit, that the Secretary be instructe? 
to write to the Secretary of Agriculture at Washington for 250 copies of Bulletin No. t 
on Bees and Bee-keeping. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Perrit, seconded by Mr. Darine, that a committee of five be 
appointed by the President to draw a by-law to provide for the election of directors an& 
to reorganize districts. Oarried. 


The meeting then adjourned until the evening. 


FIRST DAY—EVENING SESSION, 
The President took the chair at 7.30 p.m. 


BY-LAW AMENDED. 


Committee appointed at the afternoon session to draw up amendment to by-law No 
19 reported as follows: The committee unanimously recommend and submit as a solution. 
in regard to by-law 19, that said by-law be amended as follows : 


Each affiliated Association shall be entitled to the privilege of two delegates to the 
meetings of this Association ; said delegates, if not already members of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association, shall have their membership fee paid out of the $5 affiliation fee 
paid by the affiliated society, and be entitled to all the rights and privileges of members 


of the Association, the year to terminate when the next affiliation fee becomes due. 


ALLEN PRINGLE, 
| Signed | R. F. HoutermMany, 
J. E. FRritH. 


On motion the report was adopted. 
Mr. Evans: Should not the public be made acquainted with the fact that a bee-keeper: 


has foul brood ? 


Mr. Oatvert: Mr. A. I. Root published in his own paper the fact that he had foul 
brood, and it did not harm his business in any way. 


Mr. McKnicHT: Does it not do the honey man more harm to conceal the fact that 
certain parties have foul brood, than it would to publish it? Does it not leave it on the 
mind of the consumer that every man’s honey is affected by foul brood? I do not think 
that our inspector should publish to the world that any man’s apiary is rotten with foul 
brood. I say that statement has the effect of making people suspicious of buying honey, 
and I would like to see our inspector put that word under his feet and keep it there as 
long as he lives. 


Mr. McEvoy: He has got me ina tight place. I did not see it in that way ; he is 
right. I should not use the word rotten, because a person that did not understand bees 
might be misled. 


Mr. Prineie: I think the word is too strong. I think I suggested that to the 
inspector during the time he was under my direction when I was President. This is 
a delicate question, and there is only one solution to it. There is no doubt the prin- 
ciple Mr. Knight sets out is strong, but it is founded upon a wrong impression. If 
you publish the names of those who have foul brood it would be in your annual report, 
and at that time the publication would do no good and a great deal of harm, because the 
very man who would be published as having foul brood would have got rid of it by that. 
time. Those who are headstrong and obstinate, and will not follow the inspector’s instruc- 
tions, and who do not care whether their neighbors are endangered or not, should have their: 
names published to the world. If they have shown neglect and obstinacy, the public 
ought to know these men, 
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Mr. Evans: The names should be published in the Bee Journal, and when the apiaries 
are cured there should be a certificate from the inspector that they are cured. The 
general public do not read bee journals. I am continually buying bees, and I ought to 
know by some means where I can safely buy. It is not my idea that the names should 
be published in the report, but I think as soon as the apiary is found to be diseased it 
should be published in the Bee Journal. 


Mr. Hotrermann : I do not think it would be advisable to publish the names in the 
journals. 


Mr. Fritu: I passed through the foul brood scourge, and I made it public. I hada 
great number of orders from all over Canada and some foreign countries for queens. The 
man from whom [ got the foul brood had it for two years within a mile and a half of my 
apiary ; he passed my door every day and never let me know he had the disease, and when 
I discovered it by accident I cornered him up. For the good of the Association, I think 
it would be unwise to publish the names. People are buying queens everywhere. We 
took the matter up in our local Association, and recommended every man who was buying 
‘queens not to buy from any apiaries unless he had the assurance that there was no foul 
brood there. For the good of the fraternity I would not like to have any man’s name 
published. 


The Cuarrman: The Hon. Mr. Hardy was to occupy the chair to-morrow evening, 
but for some cause or other he cannot be here to-morrow evening, and as he is here now 
-we would like a few words from him. 


ADDRESS BY HON. A. S. HARDY. 


Hon. Mr. Harpy was warmly received. He said: You see how eager I was to take 
the chair by getting here twenty-four hours before time. I stopped over on my way from 
the north to-day, thinking it was the evening of Wednesday. I donot know how I made 
the mistake. Seeing you were in session I came over, and as it will be difficult for me to 
return to-morrow, I take this opportunity of being here to welcome you to our good city. 
{ am pleased and delighted to see so many men who came expressly to take part in the 
-discussion relating to this ever growing and agreeable institution connected with bees and 
honey. I trust your meeting may be profitable to yourselves, and that the time spent 
here may be pleasant and agreeable, and that you may go away with pleasant recollections 
of our good town. When passing through Switzerland some few years ago I was sur- 
prised to find at breakfast Swiss honey, and it was looked upon as an article of diet, to 
which we took most kindly ; it was alwaysin use. Iam glad to find that honey is coming 
more and more into general use in this Province. I have no doubt that the industry 
established here to make apiary appliances has done a good deal to popularize the work 
which you yourselves are doing, while it has given to the firm I believe a name that is 
very complimentary to them, and is an advantage to our city and the Province at large. 
I understand that their trade is also extending to the United States. I do not fail to 
remember the magnificent display you made at the Industrial Exhibition last year. It 
was one that caused a great deal of comment in private conversation and in the press. 
Jt was very creditable to your organization, and showed your institution was a live insti- 
tution. I also remarked the marked superiority of the display at Chicago, and I believe 
you had an exhibit at the Colonial Exhibition, and we have taken the trouble to have 
samples sent over to the Imperial Institute. We have also voted enough money to pay 
‘for your inspector’s salary. And we have also paid for a course of lectures at the 
Agricultural Oollege from our esteemed and learned citizen, Mr. Holtermann. These are 
steps in the right direction. You get a grant of $500. I suppose that is all that you 
desire. If it is not, you can trust to Mr. Holtermann and your President and other 
officers to make known your many wants, and we will at all times hold an open ear to real 
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-wants in connection with any of these institutions in the form of agriculture, and do all 
-we can to promote their well-being. I shall not in my general talk detain you from your 
‘more interesting discussions of the methods employed which lead to the prosperity and 
progress of your creditable and most interesting industry. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. E. Frita: We had a very able speech to-night from the Hon. Mr. Hardy. 
We heard these few words upon the encouragement of the new industry. It is fast 
becoming established as one of the staple industries of this country. We have received a 
‘few words of encouragement from one outside of our profession, and I think I voice the 
sentiments of the members present when I move a vote of thanks to the Hon, Mr. Hardy. 


Mr, Houttrermann: It affords me a great deal of pleasure in getting up at the present 
-time to second the motion. I may say that although the Hon. Mr. Hardy is not the 
Minister of Agriculture, yet the bee-keepers owe him a great deal. He has always been 
ready to assist the bee-keepers in every reasonable way. Last year when the committee 
“was sent down to Toronto to interview the Minister of Agriculture in connection with 
an increase of grant, we had the warm co-operation of the Hon. Mr. Hardy, and I take a 
great deal of pleasure in seconding the motion. 


The Presipent: I have great pleasure in tendering to the Hon. Mr, Hardy the thanks 
of this Association for his kind remarks this evening. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Perrir: A committee was appointed to get over the difficulty of meeting 
the provisions of the new Act which confined us to nine directors instead of thirteen. 
Our Secretary, Mr. Holmes, is prepared to read the report. 

Mr. Hotmes: Your committee appointed to map out a plan for the election of 
officers for this Association would beg to report as follows: We would recommend that 
for the present year this Association elect a President, two Vice-Presidents, and nine 
D rectors, as follows, one of the above officers from each of the following districts, viz., 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 13, and that the Board of Directors so elected should 
mame a Secretary from district No. 6. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


I beg to move the adoption of the report. 
Mr. Perrir: I have great pleasure in seconding the motion. 
The report was adopted. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


REcgIPTS. 
Grants from eleven affiliated societies, $5 each ....... POAT SET Sea, $55 00 
Membership fees, Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association ............-+eee eee 106 00 
$161 00 

DISBURSEMENTS, 
March 8, 1895 —Martin Emigh, Treasurer, cash......... Ei 2 AR Cs $56 00 
Sept. 5, 1895-- a i POSE Pe ena Sate Ns ieee ace. 36 50 
aan. 14, 1895— bg Dk EON Rae A SLD PCa Gy 69 50 
$161 00 
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REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 


To the Members of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association : 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors, in presenting their "welfth Annual Report since: 


incorporation, are pleased to report that the Association is in a prosperous condition, and 
that there continues to be a lively interest taken in all matters in connection with the 
Association. 


The total receipts for the year just closed were $890, derived from the following 
sources: For membership fees, $175; from affiliation fees of thirteen societies, $65 ; 
and Government grant, $650, 


The total disbursements, which are itemized as in the report of the Treasurer, show 
a small balance due the Treasurer. 


It is with sorrow that we have to report the death of one of our members, the late 


F. A. Rose, who was a faithful member of our board. 


We regret that we have to report the lightest crop of honey during the existence of 
the Association. 


The members have each been furnished with the Canadian Bee Journal as a bonus. 


or a guid pro quo for their membership fees. 


During the year there has been a special meeting of the Association in connection 
with the North American Association in Toronto last September. Also board meetings: 
at the beginning and ending of the year, and meeting of the Executive in Toronto in. 
September. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. B. Hatt, W. Covuss, 
President, Secretary. 


Moved by R. McKyicut and seconded by Wm. McEvoy, that the report of 


Directors be adopted and engrossed in the minutes. Carried. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The Presipent then delivered the following address : 


BrorHerR AND Sister APIARISTS,—It rejoices my heart that so many of us are spared: 
to meet in convention, and that so large a number are here, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragement of the past season. Many of us having had a total failure in honey, had to 
feed our stocks to carry them through the winter. But truly the apiarist is a hopeful 


i . 


being, and most of us are nursing our pets with the hope of a good harvest in the summer 


of 1896. I trust that our hopes may be realized. 


I am sure that you with me, feel and regret the loss and death and miss the kindly 
face of our esteemed friend the late F, A. Rose, of Balmoral, who has met with us so 
often at our annual meetings. 


I would suggest for your consideration that By-law No. 1 Be amended by adding 


thereto : ‘‘ That those opposed to the interests of our Association be rejected or expelled 


by a majority vote of the meeting or members.” I think you will see the need of this 
change in said by-law, as the Association has no means of refusing membership to those: 
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who may oppose its best interests, through the public press or otherwise, and who, as 


members of the Association, use said membership to give force to the statements the 
reverse of the unanimous vote of the Association. 


Also that some stated time be made with the stenographer for the delivery of 
the written report, as in the past the Revising Committee No. ] has been very much 
troubled by delay ; also that some practical apiarist be present when the report is being 
rewritten to give the stenographer his assistance where he has caught any sound 
incorrectly. 


I also think you will do well by choosing at a full meeting the Revising Com- 
mittee. I feel that as bee-keepers and as an Association we are greatly indebted to 
our representatives in the Legislature of Ontario for their generous and kindly feel- 
ing to the apiarists of Ontario, and especially for giving the Province an efficient foul- 
brood inspector, whose services are put at our command, 


I am also pleased that the bee-keepers throughout the Province, excepting one cr 
two would-be scientists, have cheerfully, willingly, and thoroughly followed the 
inspectcr’s instructions, and made a clean job by so doing, have clean and healthy apiaries 
and will be in a position to reap a bountiful harvest, if the Ruler of all causes the 
nectar to secrete in the flowers. 


I am pleased that so many in Europe have been seeking our produce, and I hope 
that in the year 1896 we may have a full crop and that the demand for it may be 
great. I find that our honey gives satisfaction to our British friends, and I urge that 
all of us put up and sell only first-class goods, and by so doing the demand for our 
product will increase. I would urge you to push the pure honey legislation, for, if 
obtained, it will give us a position as honey producers second to none in the world, 
for then our goods would have the guarantee of the Government of Canada as regards 
its purity, and that will go far with the British consumer. When permitted put your 
name and address on each package. 


As regards the awards made on the Ontario honey exhibited at the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, which surpassed and left far behind in the race ail competitors. I suppose 
we must be content with the Monroe Doctrine as applied to honey, and not dare to 
ask for the awards, because we cheerfully submit to the Government that flies the 
Union Jack, and are proud of our allegiance. 


An item that may be of interest to some present, and the Executive Oommittee 
submit it for your consideration, is in connection with the meeting of the North 
American Association, held in Toronto. Your Secretary and President were urged to 
call a meeting of the Board of Directors to meet said North American Association 
and welcome its members to the Province of Ontario. To have complied with these 
wishes would have cost $175, and this expense the Executive decided as not advis- 
able. So we called together for that and other purposes the Executive Committee at 
a cost of $20.85, thus saving the Society $154. . 


I am pleased that our Secretary is able to report an increase of county or dis- 
trict societies affiliating with the Ontario Association, thus showing that the interest in 
apiculture is increasing. And allow me to repeat that I hope your labors of 1896 will 
be awarded by an abundance of choicé honey, to gladden your bearts and supply the 
demand of the honey-loving public. 


Moved by Mr. Best, seconded by Mr. Curystsr, that the President’s address be 
accepted. In making the motion Mr. Best said: I might say that [ had much pleasure 
in noticing that the President has made kindly mention of the late Mr. Rose, I can 
assure you we have lost not only a good man in the bee business, but in any other 
business. He has shown to the public that he.was a man in every respect. As regards 
the other part of the address, I am sure it is a credit to our President. Oarried. 


Mr. McKniaur raised a question of privilege, and complained that he had been 
unjustly attacked in the Canadian Bee Journal, and spoke at great length on the mat- 
ter, and was replied to by Mr. Holtermann and Mr. Pettit. 
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A letter was read from Rev. Mr. Olarke objecting to the action of the Foul Brood , 


Inspector. te 

Moved by Mr. Evans, seconded by W. J. Brown, that this Association approves 
of the action of the Foul Brood Inspector in his treatment of the bees of the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, and that acopy of this resolution be sent to Mr. Olarke. Carried. 


RECEPTACLES FOR HONEY. 


Mr. Lovis Mares: What kind of receptacles do the members of this Association 
retail their honey in. We have in York county a honey pail, and we sell it by the 
gross weight ; in that way we sell the pail at the same time. 


Mr. Armstronc: As far as I am concerned, I use a package and charge extra for 
the pails. I also use twenty-pound pails. I find that twenty pound pails are the best, 
bevause they can use them after the honey is out of them. ; 

Mr. Prinete: I am not in favor of ten-pound pails gross; I am in favor of ten 
pound pails net. 3 

Mr. Hai: I must say that I never sold ten pounds gross. I[ find it a great incon- 
venience to get ten cents for the package. You say to them that you will give the 
ten cents back, but the customer says: ‘‘ We don’t want to lay out our ten cents. At 
the Exhibition in Toronto I noticed an old lady and gentleman and a young lady 
walking through asking a certain question. Our turn came last, and the question asked 
was: ‘‘How do you sell honey?’ “Ten cents a pound.” ‘How much is in that 
vessel ?” ‘Five pounds.” It was taken down and done up for them, and fifty cents , 
laid down for it. ‘‘ But the vessel is ten cents.” ‘“ You said five pounds, ten cents a 
pound?’ “Yes.” ‘I have no use for the vessel.” ‘Well then we won’t charge you 
for it.” And she reached for the honey, and the boy took the top off the tin, and said: 
“Will you take it in your pocket or in your basket ?” 

Mr. Princie: I aim to make the ten-pound tins to hold ten pounds of honey. 


Mr. Hottrermann: J think we have to be guided in part by the way they do with 
other products. If the buyer understands it is ten pounds, can and all, there is noth- 
ing unfair about it, but there is the difficulty of the buyer being mislead. 

Mr. Hoxtmes: I would be inclined to favor the net weight; that is the plan I 
follow. I use quite a number of twenty-five pound packages, and I invariably tell the’ 
customer that the price of the package is twenty-five cents, and that there are twenty- 

five pounds, and the customer usually pays cheerfully for the package. 
, Louis Mapzs: I fail to see the difference, whether you tell a man he pays for it 
or whether you do not. I have been trying to work up a home market for my honey, 
and I have been out a little with a horse and waggon. I say ten cents a pound, and I 
have five-pound pails and ten-pound pails, If they ask if the pail is theirs, I tell them 
you pay for the pail when you pay for the honey. I weigh pails and all, and I find it 
more satisfactory. It is hard to get that extra ten cents. 

Mr. Couse: I have had considerable experience along this line, As a rule, when 
I get my tins back they are not worth half what I gave for them. Now I am gradu- 
ally getting into the practice of marking the whole thing gross weight, and I do not 
fail to tell this to whom I am selling. I shipped a few crates of honey a few days ago to 
one of the best groceries and marked it five pounds gross. I do not want to deceive the 
customer at all. I get paid for my tins now, and I don’t want to get them back. 

Mr. Joun Newron: As far as I am concerned, I think both methods are right. 
For my part, I have tried both, and for the last two years I have put some up in 
both ways, and I have some customers that won’t pay for the pails and do not want 
them. I tell them it is ten pounds of honey and the pail is ten cents extra. If they 
just want the even money they get nine pounds of honey and pay for the tin. I tell 
them we do not get these pails for nothing. I do not think it is right to say here is ten 
pounds of honey, and then they find out it is only nine pounds. As far as my experience 
goes, they are willing to buy nine pounds of honey and pay for the can. I think it is 
ust a matter of how we explain it to our customers. 
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_ Mr. Onrysier (Chatham): I have used both kinds, As for the ten pounds in pails 
I find the same trouble as Mr. Newton. You are getting back twenty-five per cent, 
of the pails you send out. You might tell them the price is $1.10, and they will say 
“T do not want the pail.” If they are well acquainted with you, they will take the 
pail for one dollar and say they will return it. Ninety percent. of them do not return 
it. I have used the ten-pound gross pail, and explained to them that it was ten pounds 
gross, and the pail weighs about three-quarters of a pound, and I find that the most 
satisfactory way. 


Mr. Newron: I had considerable success with the twenty-pound pails. They do 
not object to paying for the twenty-pound pails. 


Mr. Heis—E: When [I retail I sell a five-pound pail or ten-pound pai! gross weight, 
and when I wholesale I sell so many pounds net. Those customers who say they have 
‘no use for the package, I say to them, if you return it in good condition I will take it 
‘back and allow ten cents for it ; and when they do not return it in good shape, I say I 
‘have no more use for it. 


EFFORTS TO SECURE AN ACT TO PROHIBIT THE PRODUCTION AND 
MANUFACTURE OF SPURIOUS HONEY IN CANADA. 


Mr. 8S. T. Perrir read the following paper : 


Tt will be remembered that soon after the session of Parliament for 1895 closed, I 
reported through The Canadian Bee Journal that the Bill had not been reached. Now, if 
there is any consolation in it I will state that there were over thirty other Bills in that 
session that had shared a like fate. But I believe the failure in our case cams about 
largely through the fact that we have in our Association an opposition of two members ; 
a small opposition but a very vigorous one. When it was announced that the House of 
«Commons would meet in April, 1895, I at once wrote T. 8. Sproule, M P., to introduce 
our Bill at the earliest possible moment, so that it would be sure to get through. Mr. 
Sproule answered that he would do so, and that I had better come down to Ottawa about 
the second week of the session, for the Bill would likely gat its second reading about that 
time. So in compliance I went down. 


During the year 1894, as well as previous to that, there was an undercurrent of 
opposition that did not come to the surface very distinctly, but it did harm all the 
same. But during the session of 1895, beside the undercurrent, there was open and viru- 
lent opposition waged in the press against our Bill. From the many misleading state- 
ments set forth in the press I select the following, viz. : : 


‘That “the nectar of flowers and cane sugar are one and the same.” That “it has 
‘been accidentally discovered that the best granulated sugar is converted by the bees into 
a honey which cannot be distinguished by experts from the best grades of honey.” That 
4¢no sooner was this discovery madé public than a hue and cry arose among ignorant, 
unscientific, narrow-minded bee-keepers against what they alleged to be threatened adult- 
eration.” ‘‘ That this law is sought for selfish ends, it is wanted as a weapon and a menace 
‘to keep an upstart clique in power.” ‘“ That unfortunately our Parliaments have too often 
“passed Acts in the interests of monopolists and combines, rather than for the good of the 
general public ; the anti-sugar honey Bill is one of this kind.” Now, you can all under- 
stand how these untruthful and damaging statements militate against the success of our 
Bill. I may state right here that I replied through the press, in order to disabuse the 
public mind of the spurious and misleading statements held forth by our opponents. 

Again an effort was made to work up a prejudice against our Bill by stating in a 
public way that it legalizes honey dew ; when such is not the case, for it does not in any 
way seek to affect the legal status of honey dew. Again, one of our opponents sets forth 
that fifty dollars is the maximum fine in the Adulteration Act for manufacturing or sell- 
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ing food mixed with that which is not injurious to the public health. This statement is- 
not in accord with fact, for the maximum fine for the former offence is one hundred dol- 
lars. It would seem that that statement is made in order to prejudically affect our Bill. 
I mention these these things that all may understand the difficulties to be overcome. 


While at the capital last April I again had the honor of placing our claims before 
the Premier and nearly all the ministers and many members of the House of Commons, 
and also before some of our senators, and I came away with the feeling that our Bill 
would become law if the members should be privileged with an opportunity to vote upon 
it, and I am seized with the same conviction still. . 


And now I do recommend that the Association continue to press its claims for the 


legal protection of our struggling industry, and the reputation Canada demands. 


Mr. McKyiceut: I opposed the Bill because I considered it needless, and secondly, 
because it is unwise to spend money on a needless thing. My opinion is that if you: 
have not a sugar-honey Bill it is Mr. Pettit’s fault. 


The Cnarrman : Call it a pure honey Bill. 


Mr. McKnicur: No, I won’t call it a pure honey Bill. Here are the words of the 
Act itself: ‘‘ What the bees gather from natural sources.” We could have had the Bill 
if it had not been for the opposition of Mr. Pettit himself. Here is an extract from a- 
letter he wrote Dr. Sproule, In this letter he urges Dr. Sproule to oppose Mr. Wood’s 
Bill. He is endeavoring to show Dr. Sproule that Mr. Wood’s Bill is not a suitable Bill,. 
and not what Mr. Pettit wanted. 


. Pertir: Although the Hon. Mr. Wood’s intentions were good, his Bill 
ald’ ae possibly be of any use, but rather an injury. 


Mr. McKnieut: I look upon the Bill now as I did before, just like a chip in por- 
ridge. I believe we have already all the protection that Bill affords. The cost of the dele- 
gations must be somewhere over $300, I believe this Association was mislead last year, 
and because of its being mislead this additional amount was taken out of the treasury. 
If the honest truth had been stated to the Association last year I firmly believe no dele-- 


gates would have been sent; the work would have been done without incurring any 
expense. 


Mr. Pettit: I say Mr. Wood’s Bill would certainly have passed if I had not objected , 


to it, and I did object to it, and because I objected to it it did not pass. The provision 
in Mr. Wood’s Bill was that it should be marked on the label what it was; you could go- 
right on producing sugar honey if you wanted to. If that is the kind of Bill you wanted. 
I made a mistake in opposing it, but my opinion is that if we get a Bill at all we must. 
have one that will give us proper protection. 


The meeting then adjourned until the following morning. | 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


The convention re-opened at nine o’clock, 


‘Mr, Brown: In my neighborhood I supply honey for the dealers. I had one grocery 
store that I had been in the habit of supplying honey to, and I did not fill my order for 


a few days, and when I came back I found the shelves decorated with honey of this. 


description (showing bottle of honey labelled ‘‘ Pure Canadian Honey”). I said what. 
are you selling honey at, and he said 25 cents for two, or 15 cents for one. He partly 


refused to buy any from me, but afterwards agreed to take some of mine. Now, it is. 


open for everyone in the audience to see the label on that package. It is labelled pure — 
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Canadian honey. I purchased two of these, and sent one to be analyzed by the public 
chemist at Ottawa, and here is his reply. The package I sent to Ottawa was sent with 


-an unbroken seal, and here is the report of the public chemist : 


Canada analysis of food, No. 4397. 
Office at Ottawa, 2nd Jan., 1896. 


I, T. MacFarlane, chief analyist, duly appointed and acting in and for the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, hereby certify that I received from Mr. Frank T. Shutt, chemist for the Experimental Farm, on the 
18th day of December, 1895, by hand, a sample of honey for analysis with label unbroken, and I have caused 
“the same to be analyzed, and declare it to contain as follows: 


NUDED bn EE a8 taeda ER RR peat ii Pca 2 a ie ain Col eR 26.30 | 

Substance soluble in alcohol, including 53.23 reducing sugar’/................... 67.12 

rexPeine Olen insoublenin alcOnolsisnsceus sme ee cen ecco eee 6.58 
100.00 


Optical Hxamination. It possesses right-handed rotation to a very considerable degree, both before 
sand after inversion. I am of the opinion that it contains an adulteration of glucose, and more than an 


average amount of water. I am also of the opinion that it is not injurious to the health of the person con- 
suming it. 


Fee, $5, as witnesses my hand. 


THOMAS MacFaRLANE, 
Chief Analyst. 


Mr. Perrir: Our Bill is so worded that it covers that stuff, and if we get our Bill 


“through, a man will be liable to a $400 fine, and that will stop people putting such stuff 
-on the market. 


Mr. Brown : This is crowding good honey out of the market. It is injuring good 
‘Canadian honey. It is labelled Canadian honey and there is no honey in it. The fine 
-at present is toolow. This adulteration is not made within our Province. It is imported 
into the Province, and we want to keep it out. We want to have a severer fine and a 
-clearer way of getting at the truth. I consider that if we want to maintain the reputa- 
tion of our honey in this Province we will have to get something better than the Adultera- 
‘tion of Foods Act, because there is nothing in that to protect us to any extent. I say, 
therefore, that it would be the duty of this Association to prosecute a case of this kind, 
because it comes too hard on an individual to do it. Our grocery stores are glutted with 
this kind of stuff. I ask this Association for assistance to stamp out this adulteration ; 
I want to drive this stuff out of the country. 


Mr, Hatt: The Pure Honey Bill will cover that case. The Adulteration of Foods 
‘Act is not sufficient to deter these rascals from doing this act. They can afford to pay 
‘five dollars every two or three days for selling such stutf as that. I think this is a very 
good proof that we need the Bill that we have been discussing in the past. 


Mr. Perrir: | have a letter from a man in Nova Scotia, Mr. Bell, and in it he says: 


“* We are in sympathy with you in reference to your work in trying to get a law passed, 


prohibiting the manufacture of sugar honey. We are all aware that out here, it is sent in 

and sold in Halifax, and distributed among the smaller towns to be sold. We find it a great 
-curse to our Province.” I might say that I have sat at my desk and written sometimes for a 
-week, and this is one of the many letters I got. 


J. E. Fritu: For the last three times we have been told to go to Ottawa. The unani- 
mous verdict of this Assocation has been that we require a special Bill to protect our 
‘industry at home and abroad. It will take a long time to go over all the reasons why we 
should have the Bill, but my opinion is that we need it. I have gone over this Province, and 


.all through the Northwest Territory, and the general feeling is that we want this Bill, and 


that it is really necessary. Suppose we never have to exercise it, it goes out to the world 
that Oanada is producing pure honey. The cost of getting the Bill through I consider noth- 


‘ing if we can afford it. Just as soon as we stop agitating for this Bill our reputation is going 
to be classed with the United States. We must not be discouraged because we have been 


down three times. I find the unanimous verdict is that we want such a Bill, and [ think we 
ought to press for it here. 
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FOUL BROOD INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


The Foul Brood Inspector read his report as follows : 

During 1895 I visited bee yards in the counties of Lambton, Middlesex, Oxford, Brant,,. 
Elgin, Norfolk, Wentworth, Lincoln, Perth, Wellington, Peel, York, Ontario, Hastings and. 
Simcoe. I examined eighty-five apiaries, and found foul brood in thirty-two bee-yards, and 
other kinds of dead brood in many others, The great frosts in May,‘and the dry weather 
that set in right after, and continued for so long a time, was very hard on all apiaries on 
account of shutting off the honey flow, when the colonies had large quantities of larve to- 
feed. When the wnsealed stores were used up, the bees in many cases did not uncap the old: 
sealed honey fast enough to keep pace with the large amount of larve that required so much: 
feeding, and the result was a good deal of starved brood in several colonies, which was niis- 
taken for foul brood in many cases. The great failure of the honey flow would have led to: 
the wholesale spread of foul broood through robbing by the bees when the diseased colo: ies. 
were being treated, if I had not taken particular pains to warn the bee-keepers well, and in- 
sisted upon every thing being done exactly as I ordered. I went in for putting every diseased: 
apiary in grand order, and for having as many if not more colonies at the close of the season 
than when 1 began. In every part of the Province that I went into I found the bee-keepers. — 
pleased when I called on them to examine their apiaries, with the exception of three men. 
One of these men had only four colonies, and they were bad with foul brood and near other 
apiaries. I explained to him how to cure, and urged him todo.so, I also warned him of 
the great danger of his keeping the disease so near other bee yards, but it was all no use, he 
refused tocure. I waited for over six weeks for that man to get his few colonies cured, he 
did not even try tono anything. Then there was nothing left for me to do but to go and 
burn his foul broody colonies, so as to save other bee-keepers from having their apiaries- 
ruined by his diseased stock. I burned one colony that was nearly dead with foul brood for 
a bee-keeper that J never could get to cure his few colonies, or do his duty like other men. I 
burned three very badly diseased colonies in the same apiary the year before. When a bee-- 
keeper can cure a few colonies of foul brood in a short time, and is urged to do so 
time after time, and will not do it after being given every possible chance, - 
then I have to stamp the disease out by fire for the public good. I burned 
thirteen colonies for another bee-keeper that were nearly dead with foul brood. In 
fact some colonies in the same apiary had died right out with the plague. I did my best 
with that man several times to melt up his diseased combs, and burned three foul broody 
colonies for him before, but all that had no effect on him. He would and did risk using old 
diseased combs until his apiary got into a horrid state with foul brood. I then stamped the 
plague out again by fire, so as to save the valuable apiaries in the same locality. J was very 
much pleased with the way all the other bee-keepers went to work and cured their apiaries 
of foul brood, and some of these men had nearly one hundred diseased colonies when they — 
started tocure them. Five years ago last spring, when I set out to get all the diseased 
apiaries in the Province cured of foul brood, I soon learned that I had undertaken a tremen- 
dous job. I found the bee-yards in every locality that I went into at that time, in a horrible 
state with foul brood, and the disease spreading at an alarming rate. And to make matters. 
worse, many were selling diseased colonies, and very few bee-keepers knew foul brood when. 
they sawit. I had first to to take the greatest of pains to explain to every bee-keeper how 
to cure his colonies of foul brood, and then see that they made no mistakes, but did cure 
every colony. Some bee-keepers did and would make some mistakes, and that led to my 
having to write very many long letters to them hours after I should have been in my hed, so 
as to help them out by explaining everything again, which I always did. 


T have handled the disease in six cities, and twenty-six counties, and madea great suc- 
cess of ridding out the disease by getting thousands of colonies cured of foul brood and put 
in grand order. Several sales of diseased colonies, amounting to hundreds of dollars, had 
taken place by the very best of men. I soon found that neither the buyers or sellers knew 
that the colonies had foul brood at the time of sale. I was chosen as the sole judge by all. 
these parties. And in one case a note for $240 had been given. I decided what I believed ~ 
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to be just and very fair to all, and Iam very much pleased to say that I satisfied both the 
buyers and the sellers, and got everything settled very nicely. Five years ago last summer 
while on the rounds through the Province, I often met with opposition from the bee-keepers. 
Many of the small bee-keepers looked on the inspector’s business as a scheme got up to drive 
them out of bee-keeping, and several had no faith ina cure. And some expected that I 
was going to stamp the disease out by fire. Iwas astonished to find so many holding such 
views in so many parts of Ontario. I felt very sorry for these people, and took the greatest 
of pains explaining to them that I came to cure and not to destroy any colony, if the be- 
keepers would tuke hold and cure after I told them how to do it. Things have taken a 
great change since then. I do not find any more opposition, but all very willing to have 
me call and examine their apiaries. 


My railway fares, time and livery hire for 1895 came to $673.40. 


Wm. McEvoy, 
Wooppury, Jan. 8th, 1896. 


Mr. Evans moved, seconded by Mr. CurysiEr, that the report of Mr. Pettit be 
received, and that the Executive of this Association be instructed to press for the passage 
of the Pure Honey Bill with any amendment that they might deem advisable, and that 
the same committee be appointed and the Executive have power to decide whether one 
or three should go to Ottawa. Carried. 

Moved by Mr, Hoirermany, seconded by Mr. Huaues, that the Treasurer’s report 
be adopted. Oarried. 

Moved by Mr. Fritu, seconded by Mr. Curys er, that the report of the Foul Brood 
Inspector be adopted. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Frit, seconded by Jonn Newton, that this convention desires here - 
with to express its appreciation of the work done throughout the Province by the Foul 
Brood Inspector, Wm. McEvoy, and to give their hearty endorsation of the methods of 
the cure as adopted by him ; also to express themselves as believing Mr. McEvoy’s method 
for the cure of foul brood to be the best at present known. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. HorrerMany, seconded by Mr, Fritn, that the report of the affiliated 
societies be received. Carried. ; 


The convention then adjourned until the afternoon. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Business was resumed at two o’clock p.m. The President occupied the chair. The 
first item on the programme was the reading of the following paper by Mr. C. W. Posr, 
of Trenton : 


OVER-STOCKING LOCALITIES. 


The above topic has been discussed freely for the last few years, and after all said 
and done, we cannot find an apiarist to say just the number of colonies that can be kept 
in any certain locality to be of the greatest profit to their owner. 


There are several obstacles to prevent us from ever knowing the greatest number of 
colonies that can be profitably kept in one locality for a term of years. A locality may 
produce a very large amount of honey-producing flora one year, and secrete nectar in 
abundance, and the next year the very opposite results may follow. ‘Then, again, if the 
following season was just as favorable for honey-producing flora, the elements in the 
great laboratory of nature may be against the secretion of nectar. 
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Now, in the former case there would be very little danger of over-stocking, while in 
the latter even a few colonies would secure a very scanty supply. I don’t think that 
there is any apiarist in this or any other country but will admit that any locality can 
be over-stocked, but as to the extent that this can be carried on with the greatest profit is 
what we are all looking for more knowledge. 


For the last ten years I have been running out apiaries, and always have an 
average colony on scales, and for the last two years I compared the daily gain with 
colonies in small apiaries (other conditions being as nearly equal as we could get them), 
and in both cases they were equal. 


In 1891 1 placed one hundred colonies in a locality already stocked with the same 
number ; in fact, they were in the same yard. There was a small apiary of about 
nineteen colonies about three miles away ; each apiary had a colony on scales, and the 
average daily gain was about the same. Through the basswood flow on favorable days 
the gain was from six to fifteen pounds a day, and for a few cool, chilly days, none of 
them gained an ounce. 


The following season, 1892, I tried it on a much larger scale. I was running three 
out apiaries, and I moved them all home to Weller’s Bay for the buckwheat flow. At 
that time I had 350 colonies, and three other apiarists moved 175 colonies and placed 
them along with mine, making 525 colonies in my apiary. At the same time I hada 
friend, seven miles from me to the west, with ninety colonies, localities about the 
same. We each had a colony on scales, and kept a daily record, and it was surprising 
to see how nearly alike the average daily gain was. My best three days in succession 
gave an average of ten pounds per day, while my friend to the west got thirty-one 
pounds in the same time. Then, again, there were several days in succession that 
neither of them gaived an ounce, thus showing that as much depends on climatic con- 
ditions as on the blossoms. 


Tn the above tests my localities were not over-stocked, but how much more they 
could have stood would be mere theory to say. 


In locating out apiaries, I do not think it pays to have less than from 125 to 150 
in the same yard. And if it should be somewhat over-stocked, I do not think the loss 
would be as heavy as the extra expense in running them in two different apiaries, this 
to apply for a term of years. 


Mr. Hottermann: I have been out at Mr. Post’s place different times. I was 
there at the time he mentioned. When the man brought down these bees, he had so 
many in one locality, and he thought he would get just as much honey as he could 
get had not the other man brought the bees down. I think he has some doubts about 
t ia other localities. There is a great deal of buckwheat available there, so that it was 
an exceptional case. 


Mr, F. GEMMELL: I think we are all over-stocked in the west. 


A Memeer: I have been under the impression in my locality that since there 
were more bees on the ground [I have not been getting as much honey as I would 
have if they were fewer in number. As far as buckwheat is concerned, I do not think 
it makes any difference. 


THe OnatrmMan: You think on white honey you could over-stock ! 


A MemsBer: [ think I would get more honey if there were fewer bees on the 
ground. 


Mr. Brown: I am living in a locality where there is a large quantity of buckwheat 
grown annually, and I find the flow of buckwheat honey varies both in quality and 
quantity. For instance, three years ago the flow of buckwheat honey was very light, 
hardly any surplus whatever, and what little there was, was of a dark, reddish color. 
In 1895 (last season) the flow was good. I consider it would be very easy to over-stock 
te locality where the flow is light, but where the flow is good it is prerty hard to over- 
stock it where in another year fewer hives would overstock it. 
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Mr. Houmes: I would regard the instance referred to in the paper as being 
something out of the ordinary altogether, as I certainly consider from 150 to 200 colonies 
is sufficient for a locality, taking one year with another. 


Mr. Frith: What would be the territorial dimensions for that ? 


Mr. Howumzs: Two and one-half miles each direction for from 150 to 200 colonies. 
Perhaps I will be too severe in my view of that matter. 


Mr. Frita: Do you think any apiaries should be placed closer than five miles 
from you} 


Mr. Houmas: If a person who chances to be located within a mile anda haif of 
me wants to keep bees, he has a perfect right to do so, It is not my prerogative to 
tell him to remove to California if he wants to keep bees. 


Mr. Fritx: For profit, you think apiaries should not be closer than five miles? 


Moved by Mr. Best, seconded by Mr. Friru, that a vote of thanks be tendered to 
Mr. Post for his excellent paper on the question of ‘“ Over-stocking.” Carried. 


REVIEW OF PAPERS OF LAST ANNUAL MEETING, 


Mr. ALLEN Prinate, of Selby, rendered the following criticism of the papers read 
at the last annual meeting of the Association: The duty which has been assigned me on 
this occasion is to review the papers presented to this Association at the last annual 
meeting, held in Stratford, with the exception of the President’s address, which, of 
course, was not an apicultural subject, and my own address on ‘' Education.” 


The first paper presented was by Mr. A. E. Sherrington, on “Conventions.” The 
leading ideas of the brief paper were, first, that conventions are not only useful for the dis- 
semination of knowledge, but are important social agencies, with which neary everybody 
will, I suppose, agree. Whether our own meetings are as sociable and harmonious as 
they might be, is another question. Second, that ‘‘in regard to the papers and essays 
that are read at conventions, they should be more in the line of questions than mere 
essays,” with which many will not agree. And, third, that ‘‘ the officers of an associa- 
tion should be changed quite frequently ”—a very doubtful proposition, which needs 
much qualification, and from which many will dissent. 


As to the desirability of “essays being mostly in the line of questions,” I do not 
agree with that at all. We have our “ Question Box,” where any member may deposit 
his question, and it will receive attention , and that is the proper place for the questions. 


Following out the line of question essays, what sort of report could we present t2 
the Government and the public? Instead of good substantial papers, embracing the 
mature thought and experience of the best apiarists and members of this Society from 
year to year, we should have a crude mass of off-hand discussion, some of it wise and 
some otherwise, to present to the Government and public for their edification. It stands 
to reason, that when a member undertakes to write an essay for this or any other con- 
vention, he will put into that essay his best thought, and his ripest experience on the 
subject in hand. ‘This is what we want to give weight and substance to our report, and ° 
to our Association ; and not only to give useful and permanent information to each 
other, but to the great body of readers who are not present at our meetings. 


As to the third point, that “the officers of an association should be changed quite. 
frequently, just to infuse new blood into it,” I cannot agree with that either. Indeed, it. 
would be the ruination of most societies. When the right man isin the right place, it 
is a great mistake to put him out just to make a change. 


The experience of an official, added to painstaking and faithfulness, is an important. 
consideration. ‘Take, for example, the present Secretary of this Society. There can be, 
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little doubt that his long experience in that position enables him now to discharge his 
duties and functions, not only much easier, but much better than he could during his 
first years of service. Speaking for myself, I would want a much better reason for 
changing well-tried and faithful officials than merely for change or the introduction of 
‘* new blood.” 

The next paper or report read was one by F. M. Webster, of Ohio, on ‘‘ Spraying 
with Arsenites vs. Bees,” which was read to this Association by Mr. James 
Fletcher, of Ottawa, and commented on by him. The substance of Prof. Webster’s paper 
was that experiments he had made proved not only that ‘bees are liable to be 
poisoned by spraying the bloom of fruit trees,” but that the larve are also so liable. 


Mr. Fletcher fully concurred in the conclusion reached by Prof. Webster from 
his experiments, which, Mr. Fletcher said, ‘“ had been carried on with great care by 
a competent man,” and which showed ‘that there is danger of killing bees with a 
mixture applied to kill other insects.” The conclusion, therefore, was that it was 
“wrong to apply Paris green when trees are in blossom,” not only because of the 
danger to bees, but the liability of injuring the fertilizing powers of the trees. Mr. 
Fletcher took the further ground that after ten years’ investigation of crop injuries 
by insects, he could not think “of a single kind of tree that requires the spraying to 
be done while the trees are in bloom,” and that as Prof. Webster’s experiments were 
the first scientific ones which had set the disputed question at rest, ‘“‘ we have, there- 
fore, a firmer basis than ever for demanding the enforcement of the Act prohibiting the 
spraying of fruit trees while in bloom.” As to the question whether the honey gathered 
from the poisoned bloom would be dangerous as food, Mr. Fletcher’s opinion was 
‘that it would do no harm to the individual eater,” but that he would only give that 
as an opinion, not as knowledge. 


Next came the “ Foul Brood Inspector’s Report.” The gist of it was that the 
inspector, during 1894, had examined 105 apiaries, and found foul brood in thirty-nine 
of them—thirty-four of these being very bad with the disease, two in which the disease 
had not made much headway, and three where it had. The inspector found the people 
more willing than previously to “ take hold” and cure their apiaries ; nevertheless, the 
condition he found things in gave him more to do, he says, than ‘‘any person ever 
knew of.” The wet weather of May and June of that year proved serious to the bees, the 
honey flow being so suddenly cut off when the hives were full of brood that the unsealed 
_ honey was soon used up, and then, as the bees failed to uncap fast enough for the brood, 
lots of it starved. The dead brood was eupposed, by the inexperienced, to be foul brood, 
and a panic ensued, which kept our worthy inspector hustling at a fearful gait, “ rushing 
here and there over the Province,” but keeping ‘“ pretty well up with the work,” so he 
tells us. He burned thirteen colonies in all—nine in the Oounty of Halton, three in 
Wellington and one in Oxford. ‘The inspector’s time, car fare and livery hire came to 
$662 25.” Ihave one criticism or suggestion to make in reference to the inspector’s 
work, which has been suggested to me by a careful reading of the Report I have just 
reviewed. It would seem from the Report that the inspector mide no call on the 
deputy during the season, notwithstanding the repeated pressure of the work. 


Now I submit that it would be well for the inspector, either to do lesa doctoring and 
more inspecting when there is a pressure upon him for his services in different places, or 
call out the deputy to assist him. I take this ground for the following reasons: In 
most, if not all cases, delay in the arrival of the inspector must be dangerous to the bee- 
keeper who has discovered that he has foul brood, and has sent for the inspector, and 
would be more dangerous to his neighbors. Now, if the inspector is not able to go 
promptly when he is urgently called for, the reason ought to be that he is simply inspect- 
ing and advising, not doctoring, those who were in ahead of the last applicant. That 
would be a good reason for the delay, provided the Government refused to pay for the 
services of the deputy. But I submit that it would not be a good reason for the danger- 
ous delay on the inspector’s part to say that he was ‘‘rushing” through as fast as 
possible, if, in the meantime, he were tarrying here and there to doctor as well as to 
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inspect and advise. 1 go even further than that. When the inspector has more urgent 
applications for his services than he can possibly attend to promptly, even though he may 
not be stopping to doctor, but is simply doing his duty inspecting and advising as fast as 
he can, it is, I submit, his duty to call in his deputy to his assistance unless the Govern- 
ment positively refused to pay the deputy under such circumstances. And there should 
be a distinct understanding with the Department on this point, for it is very important, 
The matter should be brought before the Minister of Agriculture. The inspector him- 
self, and all of you, know the danger of delay in attending to diseased yards, and 
the injustice of it to the owners of those See and their neighbors. For such delay 
there must be a good and suflicient reason as above indicated. 


I trust these suggestions will be received by this Association—especially by the 
worthy inspector—in the spirit and intent with which they are given in our common” 
interests. 


The next paper was, ‘ Will the Future of Bee-keeping Differ from the Past?” by 
Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the Bee-keepers’ Review, Flint, Michigan. Mr. Hutch- 
inson thought that the beekeeping of the future would differ from that of the past, and 
took a rather pessimistic view of its future. The industry was becoming a failure in 
many parts of the United States. The only reason the essayist knew for this was that 
‘‘the natural honey pastures are cut away, and the artificial resources are not sufficient 
to make this business a profitable calling,” added to which is ‘‘ the summer drouth that 
results from the clearing away of the forests.” There are many localities now in which 
the essayist would not, he tells us, “ dare to depend for a living upon bee-keeping alone.” 
In such places ‘‘ bee-keeping as a specialty is doomed.” In reviewing this paper I see 
nothing to criticize unless the author means to include Canada—especially Ontario—in 
his diagnosis. In that case I hardly think we need take as gloomy a view as he has 
taken of the future of bee culture in Canada. 


The next paper presented was by Mr. R. H. Smith, on “ How are Bees Winter- 
ing?” Mr. Smith had had experience in wintering one winter in the North-West, and 
fourteen years in the northern part of Ontario, and his conclusion was, after some 
experience in southern Ontario also, that for the northern parts cellar wintering is best, 
but for the southern portions clamp wintering is best. I see little, if anything, in Mr. 
Smith’s brief paper to criticize. 


The next was on ‘Some Difficulties,” by Mr. J. K. Darling, of Almonte. Mr. 
Darling, in his brief paper, raised a lot of difficulties, some of which I fancy we should 
never be able to get over, and some of which we shall. There were winter losses, spring 
dwindling, swarming out, “balling” of queens, desertions, and a host of idiosyncracies 
and peculiarities--and even what Josh Billings would call ‘pure cussedness ”—to which 
the little honey bee is addicted, as well as to gathering honey, all of which greatly puz 
zled as well as bothered our worthy member, Darling. This is not to be wondered at. 
The rest of us have been worried over these matters, too. Looking at some of the man- 
ceuvres on the part of the little insects, he has evidently come to the conclusion that the 
bee is a ‘‘ thinker,” and that some of them are a little “smarter than others,” and that 
some of them can “sulk,” and so forth, like the higher animal. In fact, they are not 
all darlings,” but some of them are more like little devils. I believe every word of this 
as to the “thinking,” the “sulks,” and other peculiarities which may proceed from the 
brain and nerve-ganglia of a honey-bee, as well as from those ofahuman. Both have this 
‘dome of thought, or seat of gumption,” as the case may be, but we have not, as yet, 
been able to locate the particular ‘“‘ bumps” in one as in the other. When, therefore, 
we cannot cure the “cussedness” of each other, how on earth can the essayist reason- 
ably expect us to cure it in his bees? He imploringly asks us ‘“ how to keep the bees 
at home in the spring like good children ; how to make them be kind to their mothers ; 
how to induce lazy or sulky bees to work,” etc., etc. For myself, I give it up, with the 
exception of the laziness and the sulks, which I sometimes deal with as I would with the 


able bodied tramp who is able to work but not willing, viz., withdraw the “grub” and 


starve him to it, In the case of the bees, when I find them playing that game, I take 
away their stores and say “ work or starve.” 
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Next was a paper by Mr. F. A. Gemmell, of Stratford, on the “ Difficulties Experi- 
enced in Marketing Comb Honey.” Only a portion of this paper was devoted to the 
subject in hand ; and the substance of that portion was that the principal difficulty at. 
present experienced in marketing comb-honey is the indisposition to handle it on the part 
of the dealers, which has been produced by the slovenly manner in which the article has. 
been supplied to dealers by producers, causing them so much trouble and annoyance with 
it as to deter them altogether from handling comb-honey. 


This is no doubt true, but it is equatly true, that this slovenly work is not traceable 
to members of this Association, or readers of bee journals ; but, for the most part, to the 
‘‘one-horse ” bee-keepers, who neither read journals nor use modern appliances. 


Once in awhile, however. we must locate the dereliction at home among ourselves, I 
have seen, the past fall, supers of sections in the grocery store just as they came from 
the hives, covered with propolis and fast in the supers, so that the grocer or customer— 


not knowing just how to get them out—often break them in so doing. These sections — 


were, of course, produced by an old box-hive bee-keeper, and any bee-keeper of 


modern methods who takes his honey to market in that shape ought to be read out of 


the fraternity. The few suggestions of the essay on marketing comb-honey were good. 


The next paper was a report by Prof, F. T. Shutt, the chemist of the Experimental 
Farms at Ottawa, upon “ Experiments with Foundation,” read by Mr. Fletcher and 
commented upon by him. The gist of the report may be summed up as follows: ‘The 
weight of the wax produced by the bees is inversely proportional to the amount of wax 
supplied as foundation.” In other words, the more foundation you supply the bees, of 
the whole quantity needed, the less, of course, the bees will have to secrete and supply 
themselves. It does not follow, however, that it would be wise to supply the bees ‘all 
the wax necessary for the construction of the comb.” ‘The production of the wax by 
the bees is a normal function, and its entire cessation might possibly affect the honey 
yield or lead to a derangement of the general health of the bees,” so says the experi- 
menter. It seems to me, however, that there is a slight misapprehension here on his 
part. He appears to assume that it would be possible to give the bees all the wax they 
require. This is, | think, quite impossible, We might, it is true, give them all they 
require, that is, place it as best we could at their disposal, but it would not be ‘ avail- 
able” to them. They would not take of it all they actually need. Some, more or less, 
they would secrete themselves. The other and more important point of the report is 
‘that a dark or deeply colored foundation gives a dark and unsightly ‘fish-bone’ in the 
resulting comb, materially affecting its palatability and injuring the sale.” The moral of 
this is, to use nothing in your sections but the very lightest and nicest foundation. But 
I-would go one better than this and use none at all in sections, or, at any rate, nothing 
more than a “starter” of the very best. It would appear also from this report that 
sugar fed to bees produces more wax than a like weight of honey, and that the free use of 
pollen by the bees when secreting wax ‘greatly reduces the amount of honey or sugar 
otherwise required.” That, however, is nothing new. The other main point of practical 
importance in the report is that the experiments emphatically point to ‘the economy of 
supplying the bees with a foundation of not more than seven and a half feet to eight feet 
to the pound.” ; 


The next paper presented was that on “ Education ”—I shall have to charitably 
pass over in silence. Should the writer of it get striking out at himself there is no tell- 
ing what the consequences might be. 


This concluded the regular papers of last year’s Convention ; but at the public meet- 
ing on the evening of tha second day were two addresses well worthy of notice ; one by 
Mr. R. McKnight, of Owen Sound, on the “Queen Bee,” and the other by Prof, C. 
C. James, Deputy Minister of Agriculture tor Ontario, on “The Value of Skill.” 


Between these addresses was also an interesting explanation of the lantern views, 
illustrating the structure and habits of bees, by Mr. R. F, Holtermann, of this city. 
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Mr. McKnight’s address on the “Queen Bee” was in his usual terse, humorous 
style, and was an admirable one for such an occasion, though brief. Among other strange 
facts about “our lady the queen” (bee) ha told the astonished people how she could 
“‘ produce three times her own weight in eggs in a day,” and gave those top-lofty rivals 
of ours, the stockmen, a valuable hint. But, so far, since the address was delivered, I 
have not heard that they have been able to realize the friendly suggestion thrown out to 
them by the speaker, and that suggestion was, ‘‘that they ought to set to and dis- 
cover rations for a cow that would enable her to give three times her own weight in 
milk in a day, and keep it up; and the same with turkeys, “instead of stuffiing 
them for ten days with peas.” Sir, these dairymen and their big stock are not ‘in 
it” with us and our little queen. 


The address by Prof. James was delivered in his usual able and effective man- 
ner, showing by different examples and illustrations the value of skilled labor. The 
product which required skill to produce it brought more in the market than that 
which required less skill. Skill, of course, is a leading factor in determining price, 
but it is possible to place too much stress on it, as there are various other factors 
in the problem. ; 


I have endeavored to perform a delicate and difficult task fairly. 


Mr. Daruinc: I do not know whether any person has any desire to criticize the 
critic or not, but I certainly have had great pleasure in listening to these criticisms of 
what came before the convention last year, and I move a vote of thanks for the able 
manner in which he has made his criticisms. 


‘Mr. McKnicgut: That paper is perhaps more favorable to this Association than we 
have yet realized ; it brings up in a legitimate way the business and work which was 
discussed during our Association last year. It is an admirable paper to afford food for 
thought. I would not expect anything else from Mr. Pringle. We all know there is a 
diversity of opinion as to the wisdom of reading papers at conventions of this kind, but 
I am more and more impressed with the belief that it is a good plan, and I am sure it is 
a plan that is desired by the Government. I make this statement *rom the fact that I 
read in a report of the Pet Stock Journal of the address delivered by Mr. James, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, in which he urged upon that Association the desirability of 
bringing up papers of this character, and there was more food for thought in them when 
read by the public than in the imperfect report that must necessarily be given to the 
country of what is said. 


Mr. McEvoy: I have been five years in the Province, and I do not think there is a 
single person who can say they ever got the disease through me not getting there in time. 
‘Sometimes I put in my time curing, but not very often. Take a case we come 
across sometimes—that of a man who is pretty old. You have to talk a little longer to 
explain to that man. Mr. Pringle will give me credit for firing some. 


Mr. Prinate: Certainly. 

A. E. Snerrinaton: I want to say that Mr. Pringle’s paper is first-class in every 
respect. I think it isa move in the right direction. If this Association’s work is to 
become profitable we must have discussion on bee-keeping, and unless we can open up 
discussions by papers or through question boxes, it will not be very profitable. 

J. W. Spartina: Mr. Pringle spoke about using less foundation fer sections. 


Mr. Private: I believe in using it in brood chambers. I give my opinion that the 
less we use in the sections the better, but what you do use should be the very best. 

Mr. Spartina: I would like to hear from some of the other members, not as to 
which is the most palatable, but which is the most profitable. There was another matter 
with regard to the weight of the foundation. It was exccedingly heavy. Seven anda 
half feet to the pound would be exceedingly heavy foundation for sections, : 

A Member: I have been very much pleased with the criticisms of last year’s papers. 
I must say I heartily approve of the work that has been done. 
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Mr. GrmMMELL: With regard to the use of foundations in sections, if you were speak- 
ing from a dollar and cents point of view I would say that I would do the very reverse 
of Mr. Pringle, I would have no foundation in the brood chamber, but I would in the 
section. | 


A Memeer: As I understand it, you mean to use a “ starter” in the brood chamber 
Mr. GEMMELL: Yes, 


R. H. Smita: As regards foundations for sections, we find that for honey for 
shipping purposes we want full sheets. By that means you get it full, and better finished 
to the wood all around. 


Mr. Hatu: I am keeping bees, first for pleasure, and secondly, and more especially, 
for the profit, and as you know I have done a little in taking comb honey, and some of 
you have seen that I can take some worth looking at. I don’t want any “starters” in 
my sections. I don’t want any starters in the body of the hive unless it is a swarm, and 
then I want starters. I want sections filled up with just such a weight of foundation as 
that man spoke of—seven and a half to eight feet to the pound, but I want to have it so. 
that the bees will utilize the wax. 


A Memper: I would like to ask if there is anybody who has tried starting sections 
on top and bottom ? 


Mr. GemMEL.L: I have never used starters on top and bottom, but I have used a full — 
sheet of foundation, coming within three-quarters of an inch at the bottom, and then put. 
a starter at the bottom so that the bees would join them together. 


Mr, Smita: I may say I have tried the same thing, and although it makes a first- 
class job it is doubtful whether it pays for the trouble, 


Mr. McKnigut: I would ask the President if he has used both light and heavy 
foundation for honey-comb ? 


Mr. Hat: I have never used heavier foundation than seven and a half to eight feet. 
to the pound. I have used lighter foundation, twelve feet to the pound. 

Mr. McKyiaur: Did you ever in your experience find that the proportionate thick- 
ness of the fish-bone was as that of the foundation you put in? 


Mr. Hai: The reverse. 


Mr. McKniaut: Your experience, I think, is somewhat different from the experience 
of Mr. Fletcher. 


Mr. Haui: Tf you take Mr. Vanduzen’s flat-bottomed foundation, take it thin, and it 
remains the same thickness as you gave it to the bees. Give it to them thin and it remains 
the same thickness. Take the Pellem or take the Given and give it to them thick, make a 
good wax aud they pull it down to a very thin comb. I have tried the starter on the 
bottom, on a large scale, every other frame with four sections in. I have marked it, and 
if you or any other man could tell which had the starter on the bottom and which had not, 
unless you read it on top of the frame, you will beat me. 


Mr. GrmmE.i: That is right in a good year, but in a bad year it is different. If you 
put a starter on the bottom, you must put it right from one side to the other. They will 
join two pieces of the foundation and leave a little hole in the section. You wanta 
foundation right up to the section. | 


Mr. Newton: Although I am of the same school as Mr. Hall, since I have branched 
out for myself I have fallen away from his ideas. I do not believe in heavy foundation 
in sections. I think in nine cases out of ten you will find the base much heavier than 
you will if you use thin foundation in sections. I have tried it on the Pellem and Van- 
duzen, and I think you will find it heavier on the Pellem. I have cut honey out of brood 
frames with much heavier foundation and I have found it very thick. I have been very 
doubtful myself as to the profit of using extra light foundation. 


Mr. Hatt: Was the comb-honey at Chicago worth looking at? 
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Mr. Prinaue: I should say it was, by the way J. B. Hall came out. 
Mr. Har: Taken on foundation between seven and eight feet to the pound, 


Mr. Fritu: There was a question of marketing in Mr. Pringle’s address. In all the 
answers that have been given with regard to comb foundation, there has been no reference 
made to marketing of comb-honey. During the last two or three years I have taken 
some pains to inquire of dealers of honey in Winnipeg, and a number of towns through 
the west, and it just struck me that there might be an improvement. Dealers in Winni- 
peg this fall declared that they should never get another pound of honey from Ontario. 
Tt was in such bad shape when it arrived there, and the principal difficulty was that the 
honey had separated from the frame of the section and, of course, it ran out and partly 
granulated. I tried seven or eight crates in one shipment, and I could not get one 
section out without some extra work. I could not get it out whole. Would not founda- 
tion at the top cr the bottom, or one piece on the right-hand side, or one piece on the 
left-hand side have something to do with that ? 


Mr. PrinaLte: The comb-honey that I have raised is all sold on the local market, 
with very few exceptions, I did send a little to New York by special order this fall, and 
it went in perfect condition. I think that where honey is to be shipped a long distance, 
as Mr. Hall has said, that a full sheet of foundation to insure its attachment ali around 
would perhaps be better. In that case only the very best ought to be used, and there is 
a great deal in the packing of honey to ship. Did Mr. Frith inquire as to the packing ? 


Mr. Fritu: I took a great deal of pains to inquire into all the details of the packing, 
and I was satisfied that the packing in many cases was not right ; it was wrong. 


Mr. Prinate: I do not care how your comb-honey is produced, or how much 
foundation you may have used, if you are shipping it a long distance, and if you do not 
pack it right you will break it. When I was at Chicago at the World’s Fair, after t had 
opened all my honey not a single section was broken. The honey came in there from 
States not far off, and I saw it running over the floor of the Agricultural Building, enough 
to almost sicken a bee-keeper. It was all from bad packing. When you came to examine 
the sections you found they were all filled and attached all around, but still they were 
broken up. It is true I superintended the handling of my own honey. Still, I think, the 
honey I took would have stood a good deal of handling. The honey produced in my 
sections, without any foundation, is better than any honey you can produce with 
foundation. 


Mr. Daruine: I do not know that I have ever used full sheets of foundation. I 
have put them in just enough to start the bees, but I have used the best. I do not ship 
comb-honey atall. One one occasion some parties were going to Pilot Mound, that is past. 
Winnipeg, and they wanted some fifty pounds of comb-honey and they applied tome. My 
honey being built on starters, and not one section in one hundred that had not pop holes 
around the edge, I felt doubtful whether I could fix that honey so that it would go there 
safely. They said they would take the chance, and I packed fifty pounds in a box and 
made itso thatit would fitinatrunk. I put in the best sections I had, I took the box 
to the man’s house and put it in the trunk. I saw some of the friends of the parties, 
afterwards, and I am glad to say it went not only to Winnipeg, but to Pilot Mound, 
safe and sound. 


Mr. McEvoy: I will tell you what I think about it. If we get the best wax, 
nice and white, about eleven or twelve feet to the pound, and fill your sections full, 
there will be no trouble about the fish-bone, and it will be all right. 

Mr. Ouryster: Twelve feet to the pound, seven and a half and eight feet to the 
pound, might be brought to the same result by treating and building the foundation as. 
far as the fish-bone is concerned. 

Mr. Frito: When I spoke before I was speaking with reference to the founda- 
tion part of the affair. If you are satisfied with the question of the foundation I 
would really like to make a more prominent question about sending honey away 
I feel that there might be a very material improvement made in shipping comb 
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honey. Mr. Pringle intimated he had no losses, and Mr. Darling says he had no loss in 
sending to Pilot Mound; but neither of them have said whether their method would be 
practical in shipping large quantities of honey to send out of this market, and perhaps 
some in this audience have tried their hand in sending their honey to Manitoba. If we 
could devise some method of reaching that country with comb-honey there would be a 
good opening there for years to come, and the probabilities are that when we have a 
good crop here, they will have a poor crop on the other side of the continent, 


Mr. Sparuine: | think the great difficulty in marketing comb-honey this year has 
been in getting it to market. I suppose in going to the North-West, the cars would be 
shunted a good deal. 

Mr. Hatu: I have shipped honey to the North-West. I have shipped $1,100 worth 
at a time, and I have yet to find a section broken down ; but they have sent to me again 


and again for other lots and said nothing to me about it. Therefore, I have taken it for 


granted that they were satisfied on receipt of it. In shipping comb-honey I put a paper 
dish in the bottom of every crate. I also put in strips of wood to set the corners of the 
sections on, which forms a spring and if ene of them should be broken down, there is 
room for the honey beneath the section, and these sections come out clean. There is 
nothing to stick to. If you want it to go from here to British Oolumbia you must ship 
in single crates, packed in crates, as I told you, or you put it in packing cases holding 
200 pounds, with two handles so that two men can pick it up and carry it along. Hither 
of these conditions will take comb-honey to England. It has gone that way and fetches 
sixty cents a pound when it gets there, and I am glad it did, for the buyer paid me eigh- 
teen cents. You may shunt your cars from now to the end of the year and it will not 
affect it ; but it is dropping the crates six inches on the floor that does the damage. If 
you put it into 200 pound cases, one man cannot pick it up, he will have to drop it, or 
there will have to be two fellows to pick it up. I will tell you how I came to use found- 
ation. I thought these men knew and I followed their example and put in a bigger piece, 
and [ found they were getting on much faster with the bigger piece ; then I filled it one- 
half full, and then I filled it up. At this time I was taking it in two pound sections. I 
would get 150 pounds or 200 or 300 pounds in a hive. People said, ““ How do you get 
so much?” and I said, “‘ We are making the bees work.” I did not tell them about the 
foundation. 


Mr. McKnicut: I am surprised that Mr. Frith found so much Ontario honey in 
Manitoba in that condition. Nearly all the comb-honey I produce goes to Manitoba, and 
@ good deal further west than Manitoba, and I have never yet had the first complaint of 
breakage or anything in that way. My system of packing is very simple and inexpen- 
sive. I will tell you how I pack it. I prefer having section cases that hold a dozen 
sections, they are pretty thick in the end. I would not use thin crates for this purpose 


at all, the ends of my honey crates are seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, with a hand. 


hold. I have my honey done up in section cases, three of them, one on top of the other, 
and I put rows of a few ordinary laths on the face and edges and up along each end, 
and one behind, then the face is glass. And I put along the face two laths diagonally, 
across the glass, I used to fasten these together by screw nails, now I use ordinary wire 
nails. I have shipped all the comb-honey I have produced, and I have still to learn ofa 
single section that has broken in transit. They lift the three together, and they see what 
they are handling, and it is perfectly safe. 


A Memser: Do you raise the sections from the bottom ? 


Mr. McKniaut: Yes; I just use a thick piece of manilla paper. I quite agree 
with Mr. Pringle that if you want a first class article of honey, the less foundation you 
use the better. Anybody that takes honey with fish-bone in it and honey with the 
natural comb will very soon discover how quickly one dissolves in the mouth, and the 
other does not. I have always wondered why comb-honey was preferred to extracted 
honey. I have always wondered why it is, that people prefer to pay fifty per cent. more 
for chewing this wax. 
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- Mr. Jonn Newron: I would like to say that I have shipped several times to Winni- 
peg, and I have shipped in the same way as Mr. Hall. I donot agree altogether with Mr, 
McKnight, although I have shipped honey in the same way as he has. In most instances 
you will find that the cases are soiled, and I think it best, for all the difference, to re- 


crate them in larger crates. I think they are cleaner and more fit to be seen when they 
are set up in the stores, 


Mr, Prineate: Never puta section in for shipping where it is not filled up all 
around. Be sure and put the handles on the boxes. Pack your comb-honey so that no 
matter which way the boxes turn, the sections will not give. They will be close together 
and pack them around with something that will make them tight. These are the essential 
points in shipping comb-honey. | 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The result of the election of officers for 1896 will be found on page VI. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Upon motion it was decided that the next convention shall be held in Toronto. 


Moved by Mr. Saerrineton, seconded by Mr. Picket, that the annual meeting be 
held in December instead of in January, the date to be left to the Executive Committee, 
Oarried. 


Moved by Mr. Ouryswer, seconded by Mr. Best, that a letter of condolence be sent 
to the relatives of the late F. A. Rose. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Sparuina, seconded by Mr. Evans, that the premium to the mem- 
bers of the Ontario Bes-keepers’ Association be the same as last year, The Canadian 
Bee Journal, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. Carried. 


SEOOND DAY—EVENING SESSION, 


The meeting opened at eight o’clock, His Worship, Mayor Exuior, in the chair, 
who after calling the meeting to order, said: Inthe absence of the Hon. A. S. Hardy, 
T have been requested to take the chair, and am afraid I will prove a poor substitute 
for the honorable gentleman. The Bee-keepers’ Association is assuming large propor- 
tions, and the industry in the Puiovince of Ontario is extending. I understand you 
have already under the supervision of the Government an inspector known as the * Foul 
Brood Inspector,” whose duty is to see that disease is kept down and not allowed to 
spread from one bee yard to another, and I understand that your Association is now 
endeavoring to get an Act passed providing that honey should not be sold or offered 
for sale that is adulterated. I think your object is commendable, and I hope you will 
be able to effect your purpose. I am not posted with regard to the bee, but I believe 
there are various kinds of bees, Italian bees, bumble bees, and other bees. When I was 
a boy I knew more about the bee than I do now. I havea recollection of looking for 
bee nests, not bee hives ; we did not want to find them so thick as that. We sometimes 
found them in a stump, and very often had to destroy a hat in keeping them at a reé- 
pectful distance. I hope this Convention has been a benefit to those who are here. Ags 
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a citizen of Brantford I bid you welcome, and hope you have enjoyed yourselves, and 
have thought so well of Brantford that on some future occasion we will have you here 
again, (Applause). 

The CHairMan: I have no doubt we will enjoy the address to be given by Mr. 
McKnight of Owen Sound, 


ADDRESS BY MR. McKNIGHT. 


Mr. McKniaut: I may say ladies and gentlemen, ladies especially, and gentlemen 
who are citizens of Brantford, thet the Association of Bee-keepers present has adopted 
the itinerant principle of holding meetings. It roves from place to place; it is here this 
year, and yonder next year. We find this policy both profitable and pleasant. Of the profit. 
of the policy I need say nothing. This however largely consists in the fact that it gives us 
an opportunity of meeting with, and becoming acquainted with, the citizens of the various 
towns and cities through the country, and in connection with this we have specially the 
practice which all of us enjoy very much, and that is one evening during the course of 
our meetings, of laying aside the ponderous, serious, questions, that it is our habit to 
discuss learnedly and moderately, and holding an open meeting, so that the citizens of the 
town may meet with us, and enjoy with us a thoroughly pleasant evening. It is not an 
evidence of weakness on the part of Bee-keepers to say thas we feel flattered, for wherever 
we go, we are always honored with the presence of the mayor and ministers, and men 
whom the country delight to honor. Last year at Stratford we had the honor of having 
as our chairtaan, that sturdy commoner (the Speaker of the Legislature of Ontario), the 
Hon. Mr. Ballantyne. Last evening we had the honor of a visit from the oldest colleague 
of the veteran premier of the Province, under whose administration our industry has 
been fostered and promoted by liberal aid. JIassure you, Mr. Mayor, that I speak the 
sentiments of my brother bee-keepers when I say we feel highly honored by our meeting 
being graced by the chief magistrate of the city of Brantford on this occasion. My name 


is down for an address. Well, I have no address, but I do not think much of the man 


who finds himself in a tight place and does not make an effort to get out of it. [ will 
make an effort this evening by giving you another man’s address. It is an address with 
which you are all familiar, an address that I have known since I was a boy, it is the 
address of Tell to his native Alps. The speaker then delighted the audience with a 
magnificent display of oratory, interspersing his remarks with patriotic sentiments and 
well rendered recitations of poetry. (Applause). 


The Cuarrman: Mr. McKnight is a thorough representative of his own country. If 
he can say all that when he has nothing to say, what could he say if he had something 
tosay? The remarks on patriotism call to my attention an article I saw in the Buffalo. 
Express, they referred to the fact that when the trouble took place in the Transvaal], Mr. 
Olney, Secretary, of the United States, requested England to see that the American 
citizens were taken care of, so that they have to call on the Old Lady yet to take care. 
of her children. (Applause). 


The Cuairman: The next is an address from the president whom the Bee-keepers” 
Association has elected for the next year. We who are citizens of Brantford know the 
energy Mr. Holtermann has thrown into this industry. I have no doubt he will give a 
very instructive address, and when he gets through we will have more knowledge, than 
we now have about the lively bee. 
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Mr. Hontermann : One of the objects of having these meetings in the cities in 
which we gather, I believe, is to try and bring out the citizens, and at the meetings bring 
up such matters as will give them a greater knowledge of bee-keeping, the value of honey 
as a food, and in that way to benefit both the bee-keepers and the citizens, There is a 
distinct line between ‘bee-keeping in the present, and bee-keeping in the past, that is be- 
fore the invention of the “movable frame ” hive. At that time we had a box hive and 
straw skeps, and we were unable to apply the skill and study to the same extent as we 
can at the present time. The invention of the movable frame hive, by the late Rev. L. 
L. Langstroth, has enabled us to make great progress in bee-keeping. Before that it was 
a matter of placing these boxes or straw hives on a stand, in the fall of the year, select- 
ing those which should be kept through the winter, and those which should be smoth- 
ered, Since the invention of the movable frame hive, we have invented the “ honey 
extractor” and the ‘‘comb foundation,” N ow, the great difficulty with bee-keepers 
during the past has been that a great many have attempted to keep bees, with the 
limited amount of skill, experience and time that was used in the old box hive, and the 
result was that a great many have been disappointed, and they have not made money but 
have actually lost everything they have put into the business. 


At the present time the Bee-keepers’ Association receive a grant from the Province 
of Ontario, which grant is used for the purpose of enabling us to perfect ourselves in the 
art of bee-keeping and also to increase the bee keeping industry throughout the Proyince, 
and we have also received from the Legislature a great deal of wise legislation. As you 
are aware at the present time, the Dominion Parliament have made a promise that they 
are going to assist us in marketing our honey in foreign countries. In the last report of 
the Department of Agriculture at Toronto, the number of colonies of bees in the posses- 
sion of farmers in 1894 was given at 200,094, valued at $1,051,574, while 195.822 pounds 
were reported in 1892. In 1894 the honey produced was a trifle over thirty pounds per 
colony, but 1894 was not a good season, and was below the average, 


As an Association and as bee-keepers, I do not think we have done enough in educat- 
ing the general public as to the value of honey. A great deal can be said along these — 
lines of educating the people as to judging a good article of honey. Now a great many 
people buy granulated honey, and they have an idea that it is an adulterated article, 
whereas the fact of the matter is, it is an indication of purity. And there are some who 
actually set that honey aside and do not use it, because they do not know how to liquify 
it. If you set it in hot water (without boiling) you bring it back to its liquid state and 
it is just as good as it was before. Then again some people buy adulterated honey, for a 
pure article, and they are likely not to buy again. Then other people take comb-honey 
and put it in a cellar. Honey absorbs moisture very quickly which causes the honey to 
become sour and ferment, and if extracted honey is put in a damp atmosphere, unless 
sealed, it detoriorates in quality. My opinion is that we can increase the amount of 
honey sold in our own Province and Dominion, very materially, I think a great deal 
can be done to develop the bee industry just as much as the dairy industry has been 
developed. Prof. Robertson, and Prof. Dean, are working to improve the dairy 
industry and to increase the sale of the article, at home and abroad, and I think we can 
develop bee-keeping in the same way. Some have had the view that it is inadvisable to 
increase the keeping of bees, through the Province, but as long «4 we try to improve the 
quality and to increase the demand in the market, we are all right, and I think we have 
a great future before us, because there is no country which is so well adapted for bee-keep- 
ing as the Province of Ontario and other parts of the Dominion. In speaking of the foreign 
market, I would just mention that the British Bee Journal gives the honey importation 
for June as $27,038, at that rate for the year at seven cents a pound, which is about the 
price we get for our honey, if we export it, would be 4,000,000 lbs. in one year. 
Of course we cannot secure the whole of the market. I fancy a considerable portion of 
that honey is of an inferior quality, and comes from such countries as Ohili. There are 
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districts throughout Ontario, where a good deal of buckwheat honey is produced, that 
can be sold at the same price, I may say it has been suggested, that the Dominion 
Government should handle our honey throughout Great Britain in the same manner in 
which they propose handling meat. I spoke to Prof. Robertson, about it and he said he 
would not undertake it, for some months, and it would be impossible for him to think of 
handling it before June or July; of course, till that time we will not have any 
honey, and if they can do it then that is just the time we will want thein to. 


The existence of the bee, is not for gathering honey alone, but the primary object is 
to assist in the fertilization of flowers. ‘The whole construction of flowers is to secure as 
much as possible of cross fertilizatior. We have the pistils and the stamens, one con- 
taining pollen, that is little fine dust and it is necessary for that to come in contact with 
the coresponding parts of the flower in order to secure fruit. For instance in the apple, 
it is necessary to secure five distinct fertilizations. It is really the fusion of five fruits. 
Take the apple and cut it across, and you will find the core is dived into five parts, if 
you find one seed that is not properly developed, and it has not been injured externally, 
if you cut that across, you will find that the pips in that part of the apple are shrivelled 
and shrunk; in that case we have had two, three or four fertilizations, and not the fifth. 
In our Dominion we have really an artificial condition in plant life. By that I mean we 
have in our immense orchards, which have so many blossoms in the spring of the year, 
what is an artificial condition, that is not natural to this country in the forests. And 
to correct this, nature has to help itself, and is trying to do so with these insects. And 
by means of the honey-bee, you have an artificial condition of insect life, for the honey- 
bee ig not a native of our country. Most of the other insects are simply females that 
live through the winter, and there are just a few of them. But with the honey-bee we 
havea large number of workers perhaps 10,000, 15,000 or 30,000 in a hive, and just as soon 
as the sun shines out, these fly out, ready to carry out this work of fertilizing blossoms, 
and we have the artificial condition of plant life on the one side, and artificial condition of 
insect life on the other. Bee-keeping takes absolutely nothing from the fertility of the 
soil. The dairymen have pushed that idea everywhere prominently. The constituents 
in butter are those that come from the atmosphere, and with honey it is the same. It takes 
nothing from the soil, and in these days when farms are decreasing in fertility it is an 
important point. Again bee-keeping displaces no other crop on the farm. We avail 
ourselves of the flowers which naturally exist in the neighborhood. Whilst there are many 
men, who are not adapted to keeping bees, who go into the business, yet there are farmer’s 
sons and daughters, who might remain at home on the farm aud with a small capital, 
engage in the keeping of bees, and perhaps make an independent living in that way. 


Bee-keeping is very interesting. The queen is the mother of the hive. She deposits 
all the eggs. We have also drones and the worker-bees. The queen is the mother ; the 
workers are also females and the drones are the males. Under certain conditions the 
bees will build queen cells. I have herea frame, which contains queen cells. The con- 
ditions under which they will build queen cells, are that they either want to swarm, or 
they have lost their queen. From the same eggs that will produce a worker-bee we can 
develop a queen. The instinct of the queen is just simply the production of eggs, and 
the tongue and sting of the queen are not developed to the same extent as in the worker- 
bee, and in the queen bee we have an insect, which will live from three to five years ; the 
worker bee will only live from six to eight months. There is only one queen in a hive ; 
if many of these young queens hatch at the same time, as soon as one hatches she begins 
to look around for those queen cells and begins to tear them down. If five or six hatch 
at the same time, they go around the cells until they meet, and then they have a royal 
combat, and it is only the strongest and most active that surive in the hive, and in that 
way we get the survival of the fittest. It takes twenty-one days to develop the worker 
bee. The worker-bee has the instinct to carry on the work of the hive. 


Now, after these few rambling remarks I will conclude. If they will lead us to study 
a little more, some of the habits of the bee, and if some of those who are present will under- 
stand better how to handle honey when they buy it, I will feel that the few words I have 
spoken have not been in vain. 
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The Cuairman: I am sure those of our citizens, who are here, will agree with me 
when I say that the remarks of Mr. Holtermann have been instructive. The next time 
the bee-keepers have a meeting in Brantford, if they want to have a large gathering, they 


ought to have a few small pots of honey around, to give away free, and there is no doubt 
you will have the house crowded. 


After the “ Telephone City Quartette” rendered another song, Mr. McKnight, 
moved that the best thanks of the meeting be tendered to the Mayor and the Quartette 
for their attendance, which was carried. 


The meeting was brought to a close by the singing of “ God Save the Queen.” 


The members attending the convention were then entertained at a banquet by the 
newly elected President, R. F. Holtermann. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


The meeting opened at nine o’clock, the President, R. F, Hourermayn, in the chair 
Mr. McKniaur discussed the financial position of the Association. 
Mr. Hatt contended that the Association was in a good financial position. 


Mr. McKnieur: I want to discover if, as was reported in the Toronto Globe, there 


was appropriated last year $200 for experiments in bee-keeping and $100 for the North 
American Bee-keepers’ Association. 


Mr. Hourermann : In the first place, I would say that as far as experiments in bee- 
keeping are concerned, it has nothing whatever to do with the committee appointed to ask 
for an increase of grant, and nothing whatever to do with the funds of this Association. 
Last year Mr, Picket and myself were appointed a committee to try and secure an 
increase of the grant for the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Asgociation. We received a grant of 
$150. It was not granted to the North American Bee-keepers’ Association. It was 
granted to the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association, and it was paid over to the Treasurer 
unconditionally. 


Mr. Daring: One of the reasons for asking for the increase of grant, was that we 
were unable to give the affiliated societies enough money to make it worth while to 
affiliate. But we did not instruct the committee to make that the only reason, and I 
presume it was granted for that and other purposes. I know it was stated in the papers 
there were $100 appropriated on account of the North American Bee-keepers’ Association 
coming here, but that is not correct. 


Mr. PickEr: Being one of the delegates that was sent down to ask for the grant, I 
may say there was no money asked for the North American Bee-keepers’ Association. 
The Minister wanted to know why we wanted this money, and we had to put our reasons 
in writing. 

Moved by Mr. Perrit, seconded by Mr, Gummuxt, that Mr. Heise and Mr. Evans 
be the Revising Committee. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS. 


e 
An account of some experiments by R. L. Tayxor, of Lapeer, Mich., were then read 
as follows : 


It is an encouragement to the experimenter, that an experiment conducted for one 
purpose is often found to open up other avenues of investigation and throw light upon 
other points than the one particularly under consideration. An experiment made last 
autumn, partly to determine the results that would follow an attempt to produce comb- 
honey by feeding under circumstances which were in violation of most of the generally 
accepted canons on that subject is a case in point. The unusual character of the season, 
as indicated by an almost total absence of swarming, as well as of the honey-flow from 
white clover and linden, made it necessary to use desperate measures in order to make, at 
all, some of the experiments for which plans had been made, and in this case I was com- 
pelled to use syrup made from granulated sugar. The syrup was made by boiling together 
equal quantities of sugar and water. It was reduced in weight in making by evaporation, 
so that on the average the sugar and water from which the sugar was made exceeded the 
weight of the syrup by 14.65 per cent. Making use of this fact we find that 1224 pounds 
of sugar were fed to colony No, 1, 78% into that fed No. 2, and 73 into that fed No. 3. 
Now assuming that the bees in handling it would reduce the syrup to a weight equal to 
that of the sugar from which it was made, we find by subtracting the increased weight 
of the supers and the brood chamber in each case from the weight of the sugar used in 
making the feed for that particular colony, that during the thirty odd days of the con- 
tinuance of the experiment, colony No. 1 totally consumed 53 13-16 pounds of sugar, No. 
2, 11 6-16 pounds, No. 3, 19 11-16 pounds. 
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But probably the weight of the syrup could not be reduced nearly so much, and if 
we assume that one pound of sugar would make one and a quarter pounds of well cured 
syrup, which would likely be nearly correct, we see that colony No. 1 consumed during 
the time stated, disregarding fractions, the large quantity of 84 pounds, No. 2, 31 pounds 
and No. 3 38 pounds. 


During most of the time there was a moderate flow from fall flowers to the extent 
that the stronger colonies of the apiary gained in weight from twenty to thirty pounds. 
The colonies employed in the experiment owing to the feeding undoubtedly did not 
gather so large a quantity as they would have otherwise, and likely on account of different ~ 
dispositions gave different degrees of attention to the nectar in the flowers. This seems 
the more probable on account of the great difference, as shown in the table, between the 
amount consumed by colony No. 1 and that consumed by each of the other two, But in 
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‘the case of No. 1, if we allow the utmost that can be claimed that it gathered no honey 
from the fields at all, we are still confronted by the fact that in addition to large quan- 
tities of pollen it consumed during this period of activity, as food for brood and bees, 
‘and for maintaining the proper temperature, and also for the production of the wax 
necessary for working out, and capping combs from full sheets of foundation contained 
‘in sections filling two sections cases, eighty-four pounds of well ripened syrup, being at the 
rate of upwards of two and a half pounds per day. 


This would seem to have some bearing upon the question sometimes raised as to how 
‘much honey a fair colony requires for its own purposes in the course of a year. My 
‘space will not allow me to inquire into this question now, but I wish in a word to direct 
‘attention to that other question which is sometimes given in response to this one, viz: 
‘Of what use is a knowledge of how much a colony uses in a year? They must have it 
‘anyway ; let us study something practical. At first blush this sort of argument seems in 
@ way conclusive, but when we consider that the large consumption referred to must have 
‘been largely for the rearing of brood and the production of wax, and that it is the instinct 
of the bee to rear nearly twice as much brood during the last half of June and the first 
half of July, when the most valuable honey is gathered, as during August and September, 
and that during that time (June and July), if the honey is good, twice as much wax in 
some shape is required, and the feeding of the brood requires not only the time of the 
nurse bees to prepare the food, but also the time of the field-bees to gather the necessary 
pollen of which large quantities are used ; and when we further remember that the rear- 
ing of the brood can be curtailed at pleasure, and that wax can be to a considerable 
extent supplied the bees in an acceptable shape, it becomes an intensely practical matter 
to know not only how much the bees consume, but also for what purposes they consume 
it. Then what an advantage it would be to have the consumption so itemized that it 
might be seen how much went for each purpose, so as to make a solid foundation for a 
‘ealculation to determine whether it is more profitable to produce honey or brood and wax, 
It may be that those who advocate extreme contraction of the brood chamber during 
‘white clover and linden time, or the caging of the queen, and the supplying of wax in 
the shape of comb foundation to the greatest possible extent in the absence of comb, 
are right. 

Mr. HotTERMANN: Part of the work of the Experimental Apiary this summer 
endorsed very largely just exactly what Mr. Taylor has said. That the amount which is 
lost, is much larger than is generally supposed. 

Mr. Frith: You would judge then, that it would not be very profitable to feed 
syrup for comb honey. 

Mr. Hortermann : I would be inclined to think so. 


Mr. McEvoy: If the brood chamber were full of brood and you put on sections 
pretty well drawn out, and put a frame on top of that with syrup, at a time when they 
would carry it down ten or twelve pounds at a night, I do not know but what they could 
make sugar pay. 

Mr. Princur: I think it is inconsistent, not to say wrong, for any man in this 
Association who condemns the production of sugar-honey to instruct the people how to 
‘make it. 

Mr. Fritu: The paper will show to the people that they need not run away with 
the idea that we are adulterating comb-honey, because it would not pay. 

Moved by Mr. Picket, seconded by Mr. Fritu, that the best thanks of this Asso- 
‘ciation be tendered Mr. Taylor for his paper. Carried. 

Mr. Daruinc: There was one sentiment in that paper which I thought was rich, 
and that is, “ What is the use of wasting our time on these experiments that are doing 
us no good, and not doing something practical ?” 

Mr. F. A. GemmeEtu, Stratford: I had an experiment last winter. I had an article 
‘in the Bee Journal with regard toit. I would like to have it discussed. I had some 
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fiv e colonies last winter that had no ventilation on top, and they were the best colonies. 
I had in the yard last spring. You will understand that the colonies and hives were 
ne ver allowed to be completely covered with snow at any time. 


Mr. Pervir: Mr. Gemmell is right, but I want to emphasize this point, that it 
depends upon having plenty of bottom ventilation, if you fail in that you fail entirely ; 
the whole thing is up. Last year I experimented with seven different colonies. In the- 
first place there is a vertical entrance. You can keep a vertical entrance open very 
much better than you can a horizontal entrance, and that vertical entrance is made in 
a box that sets under the hive, not in the hive. These boxes were three inches deep 
and there were two vertical entrances the whole depth of that front, pretty well towards 
the corner of the hive; each of them three inches from the centre. These vertical 
entrances were three eights of an inch, and that would be quite sufficient if they would 
stay open, but lest they might get partly choked, the boxes had around the sides. 
other holes for ventilation, two inches by three-eights. One in the south and one in the 
east and west. Now you will see, taking these together, it makes a lot of ventilation, 
and that was a great success. It is a great factor in wintering outdoor hives to let the 
bees have plenty of air from the bottom, and then they do not want any above. I say 
they are better without it. These openings around the hive were covered with straw 
six inches deep, held there by binder twine wound around the hive. That keeps the 
snow away and insures them being open all winter. The bees come through in fine 
shape. They were not completely covered with snow. The top of the hive had about 
six inches of packing on it. This straw that I spoke of being around the sides came 
up to the top of the hive and came out about six inches above, and then there were 
chaff. cushions on top of them. There was six inches of packing on top. 


= 


A Memper: What did you have between the packing and the bees } 
Mr. Psrrit: A cloth and no board. 


Mr. McEvoy: I went over Mr. Gemmell’s paper in the Journal, and I.read it over 
and over. The entrance that he gave was the full width of the hive. With such an 
entrance it would be dangerous to give upward ventilation, because it is actually giving 
too much ventilation at the bottom. I hold that about two and a half to three in width, 
and about five-tenths or three-eights in height is safe, and in case of snow storms you 
must have a sort of safety-valve. If you do not, the boiler will burst, so to speak. The 
snow will sett!e down, and it will steam up. But if you have the entrance as wide as 
he has it, and give upward ventilation, it will cause the colony to suffer. 


Mr. Prince: This subject was discussed last winter pretty fully. Some took the 
position that there ought to be a little upward ventilation, but that it would not do to 
seal them tight on the top. I said they could be hermetically sealed at the top if you 
are careful of the lower ventilation, and see that they do not get choked up. But if you 
have them hermetically sealed at the top, and you neglect them during a snow-sturm, 
you are apt to lose them. You must attend to the ventilation at the bottom, during 
heavy snow-storms, or you will lose your bees. 


Mr. GemmMeLL: The old theory was that you could not winter bees at all, unless you 
had upward ventilation, but I think in a great many cases they were never protected 
then as we protect them now with packing. Jn regard to a space between the hive. 
proper, and the outside cover, is that detrimental or a benefit to the colony? Now, if 
we want solar heat, the heat from the sun is a great benefit, and if you have an air 
space between the hive proper, and the outside case, you are going to destroy the benefits 
of the solar heat from the top of that hive, it is something like what you might call a 
tight air space, a non-conductor of heat. Now, then, if we can secure good wintering 
without an air space on top of the hive proper on the outside case, cannot we use less. 


packing and get the benefits of the solar heat, by allowing some to strike on the hive and, 
penetrate into the colony ! 


Mr. Prince: Solar heat is so irregular that I do not think it would be well to. 
depend on that. 
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Mr. Grmmei: Do you not think we have two or three times in the winter when 
solar heat would be a benefit to the bees ? 


Mr. Hat: I am sorry that he is not satisfied when he is well off. He wintered 
his bees last winter a little contrary to what he did in the past. He says he was success- 
ful; do be satisfied with success. I have not tried Mr. Hedden’s theory. He is a 
bright bee-keeper, but he is like my friend, He is not satisfied with success. I have 
bees seven miles from home that are exposed to the sun, and they are also exposed to ten 
degrees below zero, and that frost lasts longer than the sun does, and I certainly take 
the non-conductor to keep that frost out, and we will take the heat of the bees to get up 
the solar part of it. Last winter these bees were covered after a big storm, and I was 
not feeling well enough to dig them out, and I have what | call yards or drop boards to 
save me the trouble of cutting the grass, and those hives that were snowed up the worst 
had wells dug in tront of them about twenty inches by thirty-three or thirty-six, and I 
laid the board on top of this well, and I did not do any more to them. One of the hives 
was queenless, and was lost, but the six were equal to any in the yard, and three of 
them the best. There was no top ventilation, and there was a Space at the front about 
four and a half inches to five. The mice are at liberty to go in, but they do not go 
inside my hives. These hives did so well that if my hives become covered with snow 


again, I will go out and give each one a well, because my experience of last year was so 
successful. 


Mr. Frita: This solar heat theory is discussed all over the Province, especially in 
individual minds. Mr. Hedden, I believe, has the credit of starting this theory, but we 
must remember that Mr. Hedden lives in a different section of this hemisphere to what 
we do ; where we are living we get one sunshiny day in twenty, from sometime in the 
beginning of December, to the end or middle of February. Where Mr. Hedden lives, I 
think he gets about seven sunshiny days in a month. In the eastern part of this 
Province, down where Mr. Brown lives, they get eight or nine sunshiny days, but all 
through this section we simply get about one sunshiny day in twenty ; so that it would 
be very uncertain for us to depend upon solar heat. I have carried on a great many 
experiments in this line, and I find where you winter out doors the better way is to keep 
out the frost. I have come to this conclusion, that the bees require so much oxygen 
during the winter, that it makes very little difference as long as you do not put the draft 
right into the cluster of bees. It makes very little difference whether you get the 
oxygen from the top of the hive or the bottom or the sides. 


Mr. GemMELL: What about the moisture ? 


Mr. FritH: They must have sufficient dry atmosphere to carry off the moisture, 
and if you know just how many cubic feet of air per day it will take to carry off the 
moisture and supply the bees with oxygen, it makes very little difference where they 
get it from. 


Mr. Prinete: If you intend to ventilate by calculating the amount of oxygen 
that will enter during any given time you will make a great mistake, because three 
times the amount of oxygen will enter the same entrance at one time than will at 
another. 


Mr. McEvoy: One of the main things in wintering is to keep the constitution of 
the hive itself right; that is to have the heart of the hive pretty well packed with 
sealed stores at the beginning of the winter, the bees crowded by a division board. Thus 
the queen bee has not a chance to lay, and the bees are at rest, and the more rest they 
get the better they will winter. You can give ventilation more or less according to 
these conditions. [f you have a hive with the centre pretty well consumed and the 
honey is to the wall, give a large entrance to that colony ; and if in the winter there are 
a good many sunshiny days, and the queen is young and she sets to laying, the cluster is 
broken and the colony will be worthless the next summer. 


Mr. Hatt: What do you mean by the constitution? Do you mean a large lot of 
bees, or do you mean a hive half full of bees, or do you mean a hive where the bees cover 
three combs ? 
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Mr. ’RINGLE: How far apart ! 

Mr. McEvoy: Just space enough so that the bees can go up and down, a reason- 
able bee space. 

Mr. Han: I only see my bees from home once in the winter, and I find that if 
they have sufficient stores it makes no difference whether there are three combs or eight. 
If the entrance ia not clogged they come through all right. I find that if there is 
insufficient bees they are prone to be weak in the spring, and I find if the hive is covered 
with bees from top to bottom, and corner to corner they are not going to live. 


Mr. McEvoy: I agree with what Mr. Hall says with regard to a weak colony or a 
strong one ; it may be filled from corner to corner and empty in the centre, and with a 
young queen they might start brood rearing. The way to get around that is to remove 
these combs and put in division boards, and by shutting the queen off she has no chance 
to lay, and the colony can be put in shape so that it will winter. I winter out doors, 
and I will guarantees that if the stores are right, and they are all sealed, unless you lose 
the queen, if you look out for snow-storms you will bring the colony through every 
time. 

Mr. Best: I have had them drifted up with snow considerably, and thought that 
surely they were dead, and I looked for the bees to be dead, but they came out better 
than some of those that were not snowed up. I suppose they received air through 
the snow, I took the snow away as soon as I could conveniently. I admire Mr. 
Gemmell’s idea of bee-keeping. He is trying new things. It may not be very profit- 
able for the experimenter, but it may sometimes be for others, if he happens on a good 
thing, and I think we ought to encourage him. 

A Memper: Will Mr. Hall give us his method of wintering bees? 

Mr. Hatt: Mr. Gemmell tried an experiment last winter, and I say let old Sol do 
as he likes, we will keep the heat that we have got, and do as Mr. Gemmell does with 
the packing. We have a space between the packing on the top of the hive proper. The 
only difference between Mr. Gemmell’s packing and mine is, he has got a beautiful case 
that the water cannot get in, neither can moisture get up ; and in my case you can put 
your fist throught the sides of some of them, but the tops are perfectly water tight, there 
is sufficient air spaces betweeen the leaves to keep in the heat and to keep out the cold. 
I give mine a larger entrance and give them no top ventilation whatever, and, except 
they are buried under the snow and left there, they come out good. 

Mr. Evans: I would like to ask what is the best kind of packing? 

Mr. McEvoy: Leaves; I have been trying sawdust, but it is no good. 

Mr. Gemmett: If you use sawdust with Mr, Hall’s case you won’t succeed, but if 
you use leaves, there is a certain amount of air that will circulate through the leaves, and 
they will dry out, if they happen to get wet. 

Mr. Armstrona: Our mode of wintering is much the same, with the exception that 
you cannot get your fist through the side of my outside cases. My cases are made out of 
rough lumber, but they are bevelled on the side, so that the water will not runin. I use 
sawdust, and | have a little upward ventiiation. 

Mr. Hau: In the case of sawdust or chaff, you require a case to keep out the water. 

Mr. Armstrona: What depth of packing have you on top, and on the sides t 

Mr. Hatt: The sides three and one-half inches, and six inches on top. I have a 
cover that I lay on top, and that holds the leaves down solid. The main thing I have 
to contend with is the water from the melted snow or rain. That is only from the top ; 
I do not care about the sides. 

Mr. Armstrona: You are not careful at all about having any spaces between the 
leaves and packing on the top of the hive. 


Mr. McEvoy: Would it be desirable to have no packing whatever, or less packing 7 


on the front of the hive, or south side. 
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Mr. GemmeEtt: I think I would have a little packing. I do not think it is essential 
to have much on the south side. 


Mr. McEvoy: I have experimented on that line. The south side wants to be a 
little less. If the distance is too thick the heat of the day has gone past before the coloay 
is warmed up right. 

Mr. Picker : It is a question whether the solar heat is any benefit or not, unless it 
is sufficiently strong to induce the bees to have a fly; if it is only sufficient to cause a 
commotion, and cause the breaking of the cluster, it strikes me that solar heat is rather 
detrimental than otherwise, 

Mr. GEMMELL: I am trying a little of it this winter. 

Mr, Hetsz: I understand that it will be necessary to have a committee to wait upon 
the Government to secure an increase of grant, and I therefore move that Mr. Holtermann 
and Mr. Picket be recommended for that purpose. 

Mr. Picker: I prefer that we get along without it. If it is an absolute necessity, 
then perhaps we had better appoint a committee. : 

Mr. Evans: The committee might ask the Government to make that $650 grant the 
regular grant. 

Mr. Picker: I think this additional grant will be forthcoming. In case it is not, 
they can communicate with the Minister of Agriculture and find out whether it is an 
established fact or not. As I understand it, we expect it as a matter of course. 

Mr. Hortermann - It might not be necessary to go to Toronto at all, but the way 
the matter stands at present, I know that the idea was that the $150 would be for that 
year, and was only put in the supplementary estimates. 

Mr. Fritu: I think $650 ought to be the regular thing. I think we are entitled to 
it. 

Mr. Daruina: As I see the state of our finances now, I think we need not be 
ashamed of our past years’ records. And I do not see how we can give our local assovia- 
tions anywhere near the $20 we are supposed to give them unless we have an increase of 
grant from the Government. The motion was carried. . 

Moved by Mr. Pertit, seconded by Mr. Princes, that Dr. Mills be the director of 

this Association to represent the Ontario Agricultural College staff, Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Hatt, seconded by Mr, Heist, that the best thanks of this Associa- 
tion be tendered to the citizens of Brantford, the Mayor, and to the hotels, for the 
accommodation they had given, and to the “Telephone City Quartette,” and the press. 
Carried. 


BREAKING CLUSTER. 


Mr. Perrir: I would like to ask the question, do bees that winter right in the 
cellar, break cluster ? 

Mr. Prineye: They do when the time comes for breeding, towards spring. Until 
that time comes, if the conditions are right, and they are wintering properly, the clusters 
won't be broken. They have to get food occasionally, but it does not mean to break 
cluster in your sense. 

Mr, Pertit: It has been suggested that they do break cluster and clean up house | 
and change their stores, I used to have that idea, but I have been watching them for 
two winters, and I have come to the conclusion that bees that are wintered right do not 
break cluster till they are set out. I go into my cellar twice a week, take a light, lift 
the hive from the bottom board, and I find it in the same situation for weeks, and 
weeks, and weeks, and I never found them to break cluster so as to be scattered 
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around on the frames. How is it that you find dirt dragged out and dead bees 
dragged out? My present impression is that just a few bees do that work, and the rest 
lie perfectly quiet. I believe, from my observation, that when you find bees scattered, 
they are not just right ; they are breeding and taking harm. 


Mr. Prinete: There is one thing that I cannot agree with you in. Of course it 
may be different in your locality. You say you do not expect them to breed before 
you set them out. That would not answer my case. I do not set mine out some- 
times until the last of April. I have set some out on the 16th of May. There is 
no time between that and the honey harvest to breed. If I find the colony do not 
require setting out, if the weather is unfavorable, I leave some in very late. I have 
begun setting out bees about the 10th of April, and have extended it on up to the 
16th of May. 


A Memser: I would like to know from those who winter in the cellar and also out 
of doors, which they prefer, and a few reasons for their preference ! 


Mr. Haut: My views for the last five years have been that the cluster stay about 
as it is, when it gets nicely settled down, after being two or three days in the cellar, 
until February, and then that cluster does not scatter all over the hive, but keeps 
growing and growing. Those that were cnly medium, perhaps, touch the bottom board 
with three frames. Before the end of March they touch the five or six frames. I can 
account for this only by their starting brood rearing and extending the number, and 
therefore they have to extend the cluster. I believe they stay in the cluster. They have 
no occasion to move, except those that want to die. My furnace is in my cellar, and I 
have to go down once a day to attend to that, and in the evening it is very tempting to 
go down in the bee cellar and listen, and I always hear this contented hum. When 
February comes the colony begins to grow, and keeps growing till March. As far as 
keeping them in until the 16th of May, I have kept them in until the 2nd of May, which 
was a mistake. Two years ago I put out some twenty hives on the lst of March, and 
the reason I did not put out more was because it turned out too cold, and they could not 
fly. They did not fly again for some time, as the thermometer went down to ten below 
zero, Those bees were in hives one-half inch thick, with no protection whatever, and 
they were the best bees in the apiary when the honey season commenced. 


Mr. Frita: Have any of you been in Mr. Hall’s cellar? If not, you had better 
take the train with Mr. Hall to see the bees. You will never get as clear an impression 
as you would if you had just come over and seen them. , 


Mr. Pertit: I want to re-assert that every hive of bees that winter as they should 
winter do not make a noise, and when they begin to make a noise there is something a 
little off. 


Mr. Hau: He is perfectly right. Those that have no music in their soul cannot 
appeciate the tune. There was a gentleman in my cellar this winter, and I said: ‘ Listen 
to this hive. Do you hear something?” He said: “‘ Yes, I hear something. Just as if 
it was wind in the trees a long way off.” He could hear it, but others could not. 


Mr. Hottermann: I think I winter my bees pretty well, asa rule. Mr. Couse and 
I were up to the house last night and saw the way the bees clustered, and what was on the 
cellar floor. I followed as, closely as I could Mr. Pettit’s method of wintering, and I 
have been in Mr. Pettit’s cellar, and last year towards spring I thought I would slip up 
and see how he wintered his bees, and the way the slats were laid on the cellar floor, and 
there were very few dead bees. I think Mr. Pettit wintered his bees a little better than 
I did. Mr. Pettit said, “Do you hear the hum?” I replied, “Ido.” ‘Oh, yes,” he 
said, ‘it is coming near spring.” 

Mr. Daruine@: I want to say this with regard to that contented hum. I have heard 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Pettit, and I have read Mr. Doolittle’s article. [ believe Mr. Hall is 
correct. I do not bring my bees out in the spring just as I would like to. My cellar is 
dry ; the air is pure and clean. I go into my cellar and I put my ear to the hive, but I 
can hear nothing ; but by and by I come to a hive and can hear a little sound. I havea 
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hundred and forty stocks of bees in the cellar now. I never expect to see the day when 
I will have one hundred and forty stocks and they will all be quiet at once. I will go 
down to the cellar another time and hear another hive that was making no noise the day 
before. Part of the time they are making a noise and part of the time they are not. 


A Memser: I go into my cellar often, and, as Mr. Darling has said, I have never 
yet been able to get them in all parts of the cellar quiet ; but where I find the noise this 
week I do not find it next week. I find it right along. There is something in the circu- 


lation of the air. Those that are in the most favorable position in the cellar are the ones 
I find are still. 


Mr. Couse: At a former part of our meeting there was some discussion in regard to 
approaching the Government, or having our Dominion Government take some steps to 
export honey to the old country to what they call their produce stations. I believe a 
resolution from this Association would have some effect in having this done, and I[ think 
right now it might be shortly discusssed, and a resolution passed to have them to do so; 
and if you think fit to have a committee appointed to write them or see them, or in some 
other way approach them, it would be a good thing. 


_Mr. Pertir: I will second that, and I think it is of much importance, because I 
noticed in the press a short time ago that a leading bee-keeper had a thousand tons on 
hand. (Great laughter.) 


Mr. Hatz: It will do no harm if this Association asked the Oanadian Government 
to include in its exhibits, Canadian honey. 


Mr. HotterRMANN : The Ontario Government is sending comb and extracted honey to 
the Imperial Institute. This is a Dominion matter, and those who followed the question 
will know that the present Minister of Agriculture proposes sending slaughtered animals 
over in cold storage, and depots are to be established in different parts of Great Britain 
in which this meat is to be sold. Prof. Robertson told me they purposed handling this 
meat in May, and that he could not undertake to handle any other product for two or 
three months. I tried to get a definite promise out of Prof. Robertson, and he said he 
would not make any definite promise, and I think a resolution from this Association 
would add weight. The motion was carried. 


IN MEMORIAM: SAMUEL OORNEIL. 


Moved by M. B. Hotmes, aad seconded by R. H. Smiru, That the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association desire to place on record their sincere regret at the sad death of 
Samuel Corneil, of Lindsay, the honored Secretary of this Association. During the 
many years which he has served as an officer of this Association he has by his uniform 
courtesy gained the highest respect and universal friendship not only of the entire com- 
munity where he resided, but of the bee-keepers throughout the whole Dominion. 
Questions affecting the honey industry have at all times received his active and intelligent 
consideration, and his mature judgment, joined to many years of practical experience, has 
been of great value to Ontario. We, his colleagues, feel keenly the severing of the link 
that has so long bound us in true and loyal friendship ; therefore, be it resolved that our 
heartfelt sympathy and condolence are hereby extended to the widow and family of our 
late colleague in their great bereavement, and we trust that amid their grief they may be 
sustained by the promise of Him who has said, ‘I will be a husband to the widow and 
a father to the fatherless”’; and further, that this resolution be recorded on the minutes, 
and an engrossed copy signed by the President and Secretary be sent to the widow and 
family of the late Samuel Corneil. The motion carried. 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


Following the annual meeting a meeting of the Directors was held at the Belmont 
Hotel at which the following business was transacted : 

W. Oousk was re-appointed Secretary of the Association, and Martin Emiau was 
re-appointed Treasurer. 

There was an appropriation of $200 for the affiliated societies, and it was decided that 
no society shall receive more than twenty dollars. 

The President, Mr. GzeMMELL and Mr. Picker were appointed an Executive Oom- 
mittee. 

Grants of twenty-five dollars and ten dollars were made to the Toronto Industrial 
Agsociation and the Western Fair Association respectively. 

It was decided to give The Canadian Bee Journal to the members of the Association 
this year, as last, as a bonus for their membership fee. 

Messrs. Darina, Cousz and HotmsEs were appointed a Committee to amend the 
by-laws and submit them to the Minister of Agriculture for his approval. 

Mr. W. J. Brown brought up the matter of their being a considerable quantity of 
adulterated honey in the groceries in his section of the country which was spoiling the 
sale of his honey. 

The Board advised Mr. Brown to bring the matter before his County Crown 
Attorney, and ask him to prosecute the parties offering for sale and selling such adulter- 
ated honey ; and in the event of his refusal to act in the premises, this Association would 
assist Mr. Brown to prosecute, financially or otherwise, as might be deemed best. This 
matter was left in the hands of the Executive. 

The date of the next annual meeting will be decided by the Executive. 


W. Covusz, 
Secretary. 


AFFILIATED SOOIETIES’ REPORT, 


There are thirteen societies in affiliation, all of which have reported, each sending in 
audited financial report with one exception. 

The grants from the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association have been expended to a 
great extent for literature and prizes for honey at agricultural fairs, but a few societies 
have not given prizes for honey owing to the crop being a total failure in their district. 
For this reason they held a larger amount of the grant than they would had the season 
been more favourable. 

With few exceptions, the societies report no honey and no increase in bees, and 
some report that it was necessary to feed to a great extent to have their bees in condition 
to winter. The counties in the east have the most favourable reports. The reports are 
being received in better form than previously, but there is still room for improvement. 


W. Couss, 
Secretary. 
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To the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture - 
Sir,—I have the honor to submit herewith the Twenty-Second Annual Report of 


the Poultry Association of Ontario. 


Yours very truly, 
THOS. A. BROWNE, 


Secretary. 
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PAALATI es Fugees as. op! e\as soi cs Cobourg’: hasan sans S. C. White Leghorns, Houdans and large eggs. 

TROIS EAA Eg tes tue Olena parse gel « Strathroyy is ere stare | Light Brahmas, White Plymouth Rocks, Silver, 
Black, and White Wyandottes, Dominiques andi 
Ducks, 

Buckle, James.............. Port: Hopes: G14. White Wyandottes. 

OCU ONPN IATL fuisy osisg tee’ eo 5 London aise seco hee Partridge Cochins, all varieties of Hamburgs and 
Dorkings, Houdans and all varieties of Polands 
and Tolouse Geese, and all varieties of Ducks 

[B50 id Gedo By ee ee Port. Hope... cones: White Plymouth Rocks, several varieties of Pigeons. 

emt Mie Etsy sore des wiele © Slane Ports Hopes tise. Buff Plymouth Rocks, Golden and Buff Wyandcttes, 
Buff Leghorns, Red Caps. 

Harpers, WM. ees. sa ioe 6 oes TorontOne ceive sid ovale All varieties of Games and Game Bantams. 

|BUY Lat W" Go Ne «con ee ANG USiekr ihe once sis.sc et Silver Wyandottes, R. C. White Leghorns, and 

’ Bronze Turkeys. i 

[Bye sd kid 8 SA Sea a Pore *Hopewie. 3.54.2 White Plymouth Rocks and Indian Game. 

Brown, Alf...............-. Pietonyenane: anes oe White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 8. C. White Leg- 
horns, Silver Grey Dorkings, White Javas. 

BOGOTA crc clle Ae jc eke se: 9 © West Flamboro’...... Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

PeiGKIC. Cas Aves aerate See ns |Port; Hope cima: - Pigeons, many varieties. 

Bennet bss sls Wace fais «6 ok yes > Toronto Saves .cs desc: Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

TREK OSU Oeans Dita 5!) discs Sosa. d 2 Cobourg ssomor- ca ere: Golden Spangled and Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 

“ON TER) CH 0) 0 Ea i SN Hamil ton oie ti aastectts Light Brahmas, Indian Game, Buff Leghorns. 

MO PECOMEIT rhe. Lu derit 5 My! hs MPOrOMtOs  onaren oka eet Silver Gy Dorkings, Black Spanish and cross 
breeds. 

Cosh, Newton..... ee ieee Woodstock ......... e.| Andalusians. 

MPEP te ee Aah vinsere sod sis alee Hamilton ............]| Pigeons, several varieties. 

Woenovan, stl. bs. ees sas sie TEGrOnto 4s, oh dese oe ee Cochin and Polish Bantams, and a very large assort- 
ment of Pigeons and Rabbits. rik 

LDS TTR 025 UROL cn eae Torontornasdo we hia e eee White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Indian Game, 
Pekin and Japanese Bantams, Black Langshans. 
Golden Wyandottes, Black and Buff Leghorns, 
Andalusianry, White and Black Javas, White 
and Black Minorcas, Red Caps, Silkies. 

tered HOS, Aly fi lae stew pam 4 MOronto ws sister eet eek Barred Plymouth Rocks, White and Black Minorcas.. 

Dounham,. Geo... 350.4 5.6. 546 'Wisbeach: coy seae)t Black Leghorns. 

Dorst, Jacob... ices ce es TPoronto "sp. deer doutas« Silver Wyandottes. - 

(DUNGAS he) BS bec tinste tree te © Deer: Park yong i ead hs Buff Leghorns and Black Minorcas. 

Gauss Wt s. lee. ecient ss Bowmanville ......... Andalusians. 

mscekee Oty EL... 2. 2o8 Sons TOrong One sd cere Buff Plymouth Rocks, Golden Wyandottes, Black 
Hamburgs. ‘ 

EDA A Cee ey is ce eta 5 os Cobourg.) fesse eee. Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

SCE fo (DL arate [Ea ai Aa ena Ce Cobourg tna. ass Black Red Game, Buff Wyandottes, Golden Polands. 

ECP NORD cules oy sais oe est TorontGOee ona Black Minorcas. 

LAIST) ag IES aie UA a na a New Hamburg........ Black Spanish. 

LOY a.) ARS eR a a pe TOronbovisoe. 2 + axens se Rabbits of all kinds, 

Grattatee! red cA disse. ox Port Hope, 5. 0. ee Red Caps and large eggs. 

RraDALU Ss AVG Liners os oiey-ie tia INAPANCE) jew estes cee Light Brahmas, White Cochins, Barred Plymouth: 
Rocks, Indian Game, Black Red Bantams, 
White R. C. Bantams, Houdans. 

Gowman & Hortop........ St...Thomas .......... Games. 

Pe HGGON) Wei Listas oh «a Port Hope, sa oneae: Pigeons—Pouters of all kinds. 

Geoghegan, Rev. Thos...... Hainiiltontnt..oey ee a Black Red Game. 

Glendinning, C......... ... London 3.84052 ec0nte ee R. C. Brown Leghorns. : 

Graham, A. W............ StriPhomasi ss. oe. dare Golden Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorns. 

Haven, Geo. W a. ..hts pe ss Morontos iif. setae eee ‘ Black Minorcas. 

MorstOrd; Goma fies Port\Hope..:.. -.222.: Buff Leghorns. a3 

Mobart, Sidney ieee, ars MODOUEE die nsts was es es Game and all Single Comb varieties of Leg- 

orns, 

MPOULE I) AINE 5. 6s wae Hee ein Port ELope f2%.0es6 6 «-* S. C. White Leghorns, Golden and White Wyandottes. 

PIALO CE cur leit visa ntte es W hibb yin ness: oer? .| Black Spanish. 

law Cre0 a vice 5.03 chem a Port Hope... 2s.s2+ 555 Black-Tailed Japanese Bantams, 

EEAVCOU AONE) Csi, cle sees: + ODOUR is cils's slate els e'e > Black Spanish. 

Henrich: Ho Wie 8s i ek New Hamburg....... Black Javas. : 

BOIPGY pC OLODHEN veils ate 9 50/005" Woodstock........... White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, White and Buff 


Wyandottes, Black Langshans, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, Andalusians. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS.-—Concluded, 


Name Post Office. 
Knight & Osborne.......... Bowmanville ......... 
Keuley ul: al ith cack beer toe a London ie eee. ert 
| 

isis oH iWin oe deo ee aes Cobourg at. sa ateee uae 
Lawrie, John 8.5.5.3 ss Mealyernr ous fas'ehe 8 
Lake, Arthur H............ (dL OFONUOn antennas aes 
Lenton, James............. Oshawa 7.c¥.tiy coke se 
Massie (Chasvaes tot, |Port Hope....... .... | 
Margach, Je Diet... 2.050282 8 Port onerccataechce s 
Main, Wi? hankegies oreo. Milton, West......... 
Matson lied ere ks POrOntOAne hs healt es 
Magill He ee fee Sa ak Port Hope 2 et ee 

ALLOTY,, SAC aoe Cg Colborne ci mite ae 
Morrow, J ohn’. 04459. 0)... Colbornes sie see 
MGNeul os Win hates eee fe London! $3820 8. ye 
McCormick, Geo. G........ London: sys) Seven 
MCG AW UW dl otack cen coe | Hamilton vee eee | 
MeCurdysi Robti oi: fos: HLOnd ony 32 soa. eos | 
Mfc loud, Wan wit e fon 8: ia Londonss.4 - wee see 
Niven) (Dri J aS 2 See Tiond ois: Bat ee eee 
Noden WAR eR iis ene. TEOLOnto, tia tee ene hee 
~Oldrieve & Wilkinson...... Kingston i, 40 n hae 
Wheshichard:.,.% ., ste were ondont > i ses, | 
Pequegnat, L. G.....:..... New Hamburg....... 
Parsons, James............. BACAR IA anaes eae 
Bivice ss EROSe.. Fey oN pie nee oe Whitby (20 eRe ay 
PUGIG WY, EN ee arr a WN ig os Kingston ia oo00: ere 
setockwell, Gin lees. Londons eet | 
POCOEEE: UNL Ean argon, Laveen, Sta Lhomasy: 0c een 
pnclaties Te ugar a Kingstone arse, yi. oe 
COLES Robts urs min ees Aa As Fo) ahaha re ey 
UAW E Dene Vos weet Toronte ease ont 
Naunders.< UH yc oe Lond onesie. tan Gun 
opley J adic. arene tee Port'Hopescye5 eee: 
perewo Li ose Waa Bindsay 264... sere 2s 
Dhorpes& Scott 2.5 ae Rondon igo eae. ole 
Troth,: Ferdinand... >.) .¢2: Doronto uaa ys teens 
OVWVGlices sy SE in he Loronto.ene. or seee. 
NVOLRER eo tOG fo oa he ec: Port Hope. 05 2k. 
BYeaISOR RCs cw o Na ues Osha waives od sce. +2ee, 
Wisner: Orc Haw ite oe, oa Toronto Sahin had 
WVWalker Ene. lee da ah Port'Hope..ah.waaae «. 
AVAL GS Oe Binh mohair naga Min London’ 4a nen 
Paen, yA ek Bee Tillsonburg cee 
Dilworth ost eee ee ‘Loronte ate eee 
Donnelly; Wan ea were Windsor, un ae 
PALVI8y dis Gee Ne ee eG Guelph v2gow noe a aerate 
Gowdy a bhos, maciecienae. Guélph Se eearee hee | 
Pa peone whl geo een ae Toronto. meted ee | 
ROOMNOT NM ira MWe see eee Hamiltoni28Fyaeere- | 
Witite, Henrys oy a) Port Hope... 


i OA es | 


Breeds Exhibited. 


Black Javas, cross breeds, Geese and Ducks. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks, Black Wyandottes, R. C. 
White Leghorns. 

olden and Silver Wyandottes, R. C. White Leg- 

orns. 

Colored Dorkings and Pekin Ducks. 

S. C. Brown Leghorns. 

Golden and Silver Wyandottes. 

White Wyandottes and a large variety of Pigeons. 

Silver Wyandottes, S. C. Brown Leghorns. 

Black Red Game, Bronze Turkeys, Bremen Geese and 
Rouen Ducks. 

Red Caps. 

Golden Wyandottes and Pigeons. 

White Wyandottes, S. C. Brown Leghorns, Light 
Brahmas. 

8S. C. White Leghorns, 

White Cochins, every variety of Bantams, Hamburgs 
and Polands. 

Buff and Black Cochins, White Wyandottesy and 
Black Javas. 

Light Brahmas, 8. C. Brown Leghorns, and Ducks. 

Black Langshans. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks. ’ 

Red Caps and Golden and Silver Pheasants. 

Silver Grey Dorkings. } 

Houdans, Light Brahmas, White and Barred 

Plymouth Rocks, all varieties of Games and 

Dominiques, Game Bantams, Black and White 

Langshans, White Wyandottes, R. C. Brown 

Leghorns, Red Caps. 

Partridge Cochins, all varieties of Bantams, Golden 
Wyandottes, every variety of Hamburgs, Creve 
Cceurs, La Fleche and Pheasants. 

Partridge Cochins and Brown Red Game. 

White Wyandottes, cross breeds, and large eggs. 


od 


White Plymouth Rocks and S. C. White and S. C. 
Brown Leghorns. 

Silver, Sebright and Pekin Bantams, R. C. White 
Leghorns, Black Hamburgs, Colored Dorkings, 
Turkeys, Geese. Ducks and Pigeons. 

Houdans. 

Black Uangshans. 

R. C. White Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 

White Plymouth Rocks, Black Langshans, R. C. 
Brown and Black Leghorns, 

Indian Game. 

Dark Brahmas. 

Black Minorcas. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, Pekin Bantams, S. C, 
White Leghorns, Houdans. 

Dark Brahmas. 

Duckwing and Pyle Game. 

S. C. White Leghorns. 

W. C. B. Polands. 

S. C. Brown Leghorns. 

Buff Leghorns. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks, Silver Wyandottes. 

Buff and White Cochins. 


Did not show this year. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


ONTARIO POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 


1895. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Ontario Poultry Association was held in 
the Council Chamber, Port Hope, on Thursday afternoon, January 9th, 1896. 


At two o’clock the President, Mr. H. Wuirs, of Port Hope, took the chair, and 
called the meeting to order. 


The Secretary, Mr. T. A. Browne, of London, then read the minutes of the last 
annual meeting, and the intervening meetings of the Board of Directors. 


Moved ty Mr. A. Bogus, seconded by Mr. W. J. Batt, that the minutes as now 
read, beadopted. Carried. 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


Mr. Wuire then delivered the following address: I am sure you will bear with me 
for a short time, while I endeavor to place before you a few matters for your con- 
sideration. But first allow me to give a most hearty welcome to this town to the 
members of the Poultry Association of Ontario, in this their annual visit. No place better 
than Port Hope can appreciate such an honor. Here we have an Association which, 
though young in years, makes up for whatever else may be lacking, in its enthusiasm. 
Therefore, as one of the members of that Association, as well as your President, I have 
great pleasure in welcoming you on this occasion. We feel that in holding your exhibi- 
tion here this year, you have conferred a great boon, not only upon the local Association, 
but also upon those sections of the surrounding country, where such shows have been few 
in number, and not very successful. As far as the present exhibition is concerned, you 
will all agree with me as to its success. Old exhibitors have freely expressed their 
approval of the arrangements, and gratification at the show that has been made here. 
These are matters for earnest congratulation. I would like here to point out three factors, 
which have, in my opinion, contributed to this end. 


The first, and probably the most important factor in connection with the success of 
the show, is the new coops. You will, I think, all agree with me that no such single 
improvement has occurred as in the providing of these new coops. They have not only 
added to the attractiveness of the exhibition, but greatly facilitated the judging, which 
was a task of considerale magnitude under the old system. The Association is much in- 
debted to the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture, and the members of the Ontario Govern- 
ment, for their kindness and liberality in voting such a large sum of money for these 
coops ; and | trust some tangible expression of our gratitude will be placed in the records 
before this meeting adjourns, 
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The next thing I would mention which has tended to the success of this exhibition,is 
the thorough efficiency of the Secretary of this Association. (Applause.) Anyone who has 
occupied the President’s chair will realize more fully how much this Association is 
indebted to the energetic services of its Secretary. I need not dilate upon this point, for 
you all recognize his ability as well as Ido; but speaking for myself I know of no 
organization that has a more efficient Secretary than the Ontario Poultry Association. I 
would like further to say that if the funds of the Association will allow of such being 
done, a grant should be made to increase the salary of Mr. Browne. I am satisfied the 
remuneration he receives is in no way commensurate with the work he has done, and has 
yet to do. I leave the matter in your hands; but I felt that I could not allow this 
opportunity to pass without showing to you the great discrepancy between the work done 
and the remuneration given. 


The third point to which I wish to allude is the superintendency of the workjin 
arranging for this show. So far as the superintendent’s work is concerned, it has been 
done most loyally by a man who has the interests of poultry at heart. 1 can say from 
my own knowledge that the instructions our superintendent received from the Secretary 
were carried out literally. One and the only answer to any suggestion that might be 
made to have a thing done any differently from what it was being done was this: “ Mr. 
Browne wrote me that it was to be done this way, and that settles it.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 


I would like to point out one or two things in connection with the Statute. As no 
doubt you are all aware, considerable changes have been made in the Statute regarding 
the Agriculture and Arts Association, at the last meeting of the Legislature. Under 
that Act one change that has been made has reference to the holding of the annual show. 
A clause in that statute provides that so long as this Association receives a grant from. 
the Government, so long shall it be imperative that no exhibition be held at any one 
place or within forty miles of one place, for two years in succession. The Electoral | 
Divisions have also been altered, and in place of the old system of selecting directors, 
these officers must be taken from certain localities. It would be almost impossible for 
thie meeting to elect directors as it should be done, with any degree of satisfaction, and 
I would therefore throw out the suggestion that a nominating committee be appointed 
by you to select a board of directors, and report the names selected to this meeting for 
approval. The report of this committee would be open to amendment ; but I trust that 
these who have amendments to offer will seriously consider them before putting them be- 
fore the meeting; for it is desirable that this work be done amicable, and I hope no 
factious opposition will arise. 


There is another suggestion I would like to throw out, and that is with regard te 
the storage of the new coops. Something will have to be done towards finding a perman- 
ent lodgment for these articles. I would like to impress it upon this meeting that those 
coops are solely the property of the Ontario Poultry Association. Although purchased 
with funds furnished by the Government, the money was given to the Association for a 
specific purpose. That purpose has been accomplished, and the coops are now our property, 
and it behooves the Association to find some resting place for them ; and this meeting 
will be called upon to make some provision in this respect. 


After inviting the members of the Association to an entertainment provided by the. 
citizens of Port Hope in their behalf, to be held in the Opera House at 8 o'clock, the 
President closed his address by thanking those present for their patient attention, and 
for the honor they had conferred upon him is making him their President for the past. 
year, and in selecting Port Hope as the place for their annual meeting. 


rd 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Go. G. McCormick, read his report:showing statement of 
receipts and disbursements of the Poultry A:ssociation of Ontario for the Exhibition of 
1895, as follows: 


Receipts. 

Balance brought forward .... 2 0c... cece ee oe reece eee reece reer eect neces $134 22 
Entry fees—as per register ....0 6. 1... e eee ete ce teeter ens cere neeenees 613 75 
Miomibership tees tis ooo ciry, oul, SANs aed a otasihiwe's = cleists safe gies ey Se oie es olen stele ¢ 102 00 
Government grant (discounted) ......-....e eee eee ee teen cree teeter ee eaes 873 75 
Special prizes donated ............ cece eee ne ence e ete e crete tence eer eecenaes 15 00 
Interest from bank on depositS .........eee cece rece eee Ss ey ta Ret ee aes aoe 6 73 

$1,745 45 

Disbursements 

PpesDMO |. ie osc td so ee ee ae = Poy night Uae, Aa EO Rc ee erat © $1,172 99 
PUAGOS LOCK Loe eather Be ee pee ey Even maierme mete Be UT NES, Shs bist So Lae 125 00 
New Hamburg Society (grant for expenses) ........---++--++ Maen SPs ts 160 00 
Secretary’s salary............ Pe ee oye IR ae cf tial wala, one atk «oe he eoshe 100 00 
Advertiser Printing Co. account, printing..........56+ seeer cree cette rere cess 32 75 
Reid Bros. & Oo. account 25.6. ci cene ee se ees cece cece ec sewee rene ct cece ereess 50 
Thos. A. Duff, stenographer............-- +: Pie rote ewe COL RETO hae Ee LE 10 00 
Pndtaces, OXProsa, QtC win see cos ewes ks amie cute einhety een agian’ veges ate 15 99 
Secretary’s expenses to and at New Hamburg’..........---- OY Sop PR eG (as 5 6 aie at's 4 30 
yal aan Ceri iy ci) Kae sia ete wo vos dane asc git atdyas fies Aw. oes sco'ese gue mre ay mingeis een the citip ost Pen canes eh py 

$1,745 45 


Audited and found correct, April 15th, 1895. 


H. B, Donovan, 
Jos. DILworTH, 
Auditors. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Mr. Tuos. A. Browne, Secretary of the Association, being called upon for his 
report, said: Unfortunately I have been so busy that I have been unable to write out a 


‘report, but I purpose preparing statistics and other matter in time for the annual report 


to the Government. I will merely allude to a few things, and answer the questions that 
have been asked, and any that may be asked relating to the management of the Associa- 
tion’s affairs. 

In the first place let me return my most sincere thanks for the hearty manner in 
which you responded to the remarks of our worthy President in reference to myself. I 
assure you anything I have done for the Association has been a matter of pure love for 
the work, and my desire has always been to benefit the Association. 


The President has very nicely covered the matter relating to the procuring of the 
coops, and I have nothing further to add, only to express my hearty appreciation of the 
manner in which we were treated in Toronto when we went to interview the Government 
in regard to these coops. After the matter had been explained to them they granted 
our request without any reluctance whatever, and in the warmest and heartiest manner. 
We asked for five hundred dollars, which was granted, and your committee so managed 


the expenditure that we have been able to furnish 612 coops and sufficient material to 


_ make a few more, for $454. We have also supplied you with little numbers at a cost 


of eighteen dollars, which, I think, are a great convenience. 


Regarding the matter of prize ribbons, to which allusion has been made, I consulted 
each member of the Directorate in reference to it. I also made enquiries as to the cost 


i) 
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from the best firms engaged in the manufacture of such articles in Montreal and on the 
other side. I found that prize ribbons similar to those given by the American Associa- 
tion cost about twenty-seven cents each, and as we would require twelve hundred of 
them, I leave it to yourselves to say where we would get the money. I also ascertained 
that the cheapest ribbon we could procure would cost, when printed, four cents each, 
which means an expenditure of forty-eight dollars for ribbons. I may inform you that 
the whole printing for the Association is done for eighteen dollars,—prize cards, score 
cards and all. It is easy at a meeting of this kind to pass resolutions to do certain 
things, but it frequently happens that the ways and means are overlooked ; and so, when 
enquired into, I found that it would he impossible with the money at our disposal, to 
pay the amount necessary to procure those ribbons, and recommended to the Board not to 
purchase same. As far as I am personally concerned it would be a great deal easier for 
me to have the ribbons, for you can have no idea, unless from experience, of the time it 
takes to write out these cards. So chat it is not a personal matter with me, but one cf 
saving your own money. (Applause.) 


Regarding Mr. Langdon, I may say that it gave me a great deal of pleasure when I 
received notice that he had been appointed superintendent, and I was perfectly satisfied 
that any work entrusted to him would be faithfully carried out. I may have seen the 
work as well, but I have never seen it better done than it has been done by Mr. Lan-- 
don. The instructions from me,—you could scarcely call them instructions, but sugges- 
tions would be a better word,—were carried out perfectly in every detail, and we had no 
trouble at all when we came here. 


There is another matter to which I wish to allude, and one that is a source of 
annoyance and trouble. There are a few, and I may say only a few, who will insist on 
trying to get in Jate entries. At your Jast annual meeting you passed a resolution that 
entries should be closed upon a certain day, and I have carried cut your instructions to 
the letter, and will do it every time, even should it be the President himself who wished 
me to break the rule. (Applause,) I may just allude to one instanze: A gentleman 
who lives in this neighborhood came here the other day with a large number of exhibits 
in his sleigh. I never saw or knew anything about them until I came here the day of 
the opening of the show. It was, no doubt a great disappointment to him, but it was 
impossible for me to accept his entry then. [I merely mention this that you may not look 
upon me as trying to make myself obnoxious to any one. I try to treat every one as I 
would like to be treated myself. 


There is another motion on the books, and it was put there for a purpose. You 
know what we hold this meeting for. lt is not merely to divide the prize money, or for 
our own personal pleasure or profit. It is for the purpose of educating ourselves and 
others and for the benefit of the country at large, in introducing them to an important 
industry ; and | trust that the Directors have all complied with the resolution I refer 
to, and have come here prepared with essays that will be of interest and benefit to all. 

We are again assembled, after the intervention of another year, and one cannot help 
noticing that some of the familiar faces of the past are absent, and their places filled by 
others whom some of us are meeting with for the first time. Let us, therefore, show 
them by our kindly actions towards them that we are pleased to have them here, and 
will be glad to have them always at our annual meetings. 


It has been customary for me in the past to give you a synopsis of the entries in 
our show and compare it with the one last past. At New Hamburg, last year, I told 
you that the number of the specimens, ],354, was the largest in che history of the Asso- 
ciation, and here I will have to put it in another way and tell you that the number of 
exhibitors is the largest in our history. As shown by the last Government report the 
entries were composed of 977 fowls, 117 turkeys, geese and ducks, and 288 pigeons and 
pets. This year we will have to report a decrease of 108 specimens in the grand total, 
as follows: The number of fowls on exhibition here is 1,035, or fifty-eight in advance 
of New Hamburg, while the turkeys, geese, ducks and pigeons are only a little over one- 
half as many, viz., 239. No doubt the reason for this shortage in the heavy birds is 
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largely accounted for by the long distance they would have to come and the expense 
attached thereto, and Port Hope being a home for pigeon fanciers, the absent ones 
were, perhaps, a little afraid of the keen competition. 


T am sure you must all be delighted with the arrangements made by the local Asso- 
ciation for the reception of this exhibition and annual meeting, for I believe I am right 
in stating that upon no other occasion has it been our lot to occupy such a suitable build- 
ing for our show as the present, the accommodation for this meeting being all that could 
be desired. . 


In closing I wouid say as one of the committee appointed to interview the Minister 
of Agriculture re coops, and later to purchase the same, I cannot but express a feeling of 
pride at our success in being able to furnish for the use of this Association coops better 
adapted for exhibition purposes than any other show in America; and I am sure that 
your committee listens with pleasure to your kindly expressions as to the success of their 
management. 


I do not know that there is anything further I can say in regard to the Association. 
Personally I am much pleased with the way I have been treated by you all, from the 
President down, and I can only say it isa pleasure to work for such a body of men. if 
I have in any way worried or appeared harsh to anybody, it has been on account of the 
great pressure of work. You who have never been there do not know what it is to have 
fifty or sixty people all wanting to know something from you at the same time. [If I 
have appeared a little short on occasions with my answers, it has all been done with the 
best intentions, and with no desire to offend any one. (Applause.) 


On motion of Mr. D, C. TREw, seconded by Mr. Senior, the reports of the Secretary 
and the Treasurer were received and adopted. 

The Sxcretanry here read letters of regret from Hon. Jno. Dryden, Toronto, C. C. 
James, Toronto, and Mr. Clemo, and also from Dr. James Mills, President O. A. C., 
Guelph, on their inability to attend. ; 


NEXT PLACE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 


With reference to the next place for holding the annual meeting, Mr. Bocur spoke 
strongly in favor of Guelph. 

Mr. McCormick said he would be pleased to see the next annual meeting in Guelph. 
He spoke of the tine exhibition now closing, and said he believed it was the most attrac- 
tive show ever held by the Association. While on his feet he said he wished to allude 
to a matter that had been touched upon by the President, and that was, the Secretary’s 
salary. In the first place the Secretary’s salary was fixed at $75, and the Treasurer was 
allowed $25: When the Association secured the services of Mr. Browne, he concluded 
they had got the best man in Canada for the position, and in order to induce him to 
accept, suggested that the amount formerly voted to the Treasurer be added to that of the 
Secretary, making his salary one hundred dollars. Mr. McCormick considered even this 
small remuneration for the amount of work that had to be done, and thought some effort 
should be made to increase it. 

The Secrerary read a letter asking that the next annual meeting be held in Toronto. 


The motion of Mr. Bogus, seconded by Mr. Ricsg, of Whitby, that the next annual 
meeting and exhibition be held in the city of Guelph, was carried. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers was then proceeded with, resulting as given on page Vi. 


Mr. 'T. A. Durr, of Toronto, asked if the Association was entitled to elect an 
Honorary President. 


Mr. McCormick thought not. It had only been done once. 


ENCOURAGING FARMERS TO GO INTO POULTRY RAISING. 


Mr. McCormick said it had been suggested to him that something should be done by 
way of inducing farmers to go more extensively and systematically into the business of 
thoroughbred poultry raising, and also the exhibition of dressed poultry such as the 
samples up stairs, at the annual and local exhibitions and fairs. The farmers as a rule 
were practically shut out of the show. He believed that Mr. Bogue and himself were 
the only farmers belonging to the Association. The suggestion had been thrown out that 
the Government be asked to donate a sum for prizes to be given at the different agricul- 
tural fairs and shows held throughout the country, and also at the Toronto Industrial, 
and larger exhibitions, to be open to farmers only. In other words have two classes, one 
for the city and townsfolk who delight in fancy poultry, and the other for farmers, in 
order to encourage these latter to pay more attention to the raising of a better class of 
poultry. He noticed that Mr. Gilbert, Manager of Poultry at the Experimental Farm 


at Ottawa, was present, and the meeting would like to hear a few words from him on this 
subject. 


MR. GILBERT'S ADDRESS. 


Calls were made for Mr. Gitpert, who came forward and said: I would like to say 
a few words, but it must be understood that I am speaking only as a member of this. 
Association, and not in my official capacity as Poultry Manager at the Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa. The subject just mooted by my esteemed friend, is: one of great 
importance. Perhaps no one here has been more among farmers in the last twelve 
months than I have been. I have had the honor of addressing twenty-two meetings in 
different parts of the country, some of them attended by five hundred and six hundred 
people belonging to the farming class, and I have had an opportunity of hearing expressions: 
from farmers on this subject. They say: while we are anxious to take part in these 
poultry shows, we cannot compete against such men as Messrs. Bogue, McCormick, 
McNeil and other prominent fanciers, for they have the finest birds in the Province. The 
farmer does not deny these gentlemen all the prizes they are entitled to, and give them 
credit for their enterprize, but they say: ‘“ Where do we comein? We farmers raise 
stock, but we have no chance of taking prizes against such competitors.” 


Now, it just occurs to me that the matter might be arranged in this way. Suppose 
the Dominion Government were to offer three sets of prizes of three different amounts, a. 
first prize, say of $8, second of $5, and third of $3, or $6, $4, and $2 ; all three of those 
prizes to be for the best exhibition of thoroughbred poultry, hatched on the farm, 
and open to farmers only, who have never won a prize before for such stock, and who 
were not professional fanciers. 


Suppose another set of three prizes were offered of $8, $5 and $3, or $6, $4, and $2, 
for the best specimen of thoroughbred poultry dressed, such as is displayed up-stairs. 
That would give the farmer a chance to show what he could do. 1t would also interest 
farmers’ wives and daughters, and be a practical way of developing that line of industry. 
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Then a third set of prizes might be given for the best display of eggs, the choicest 
flavored and heaviest. All these prizes to be for the benefit of farmers only. I believe 
the Dominion Government could be induced to give these prizes to be competed for at 
town, township and county fairs, They might, in fact, place the money in the hands of 
this Association, or of the Toronto Industrial, or larger eastern and western shows. I[- 
think by voting a few thousand dollars in this way, the Dominion Government would be 
aiding this Association, which has done so much for the development of the poultry 
industry, not only in the Province of Ontario, but in the whole Dominion, to extend its 
usefulness. 


While I am on my feet let me tell you that there is a great and increasing interest 
being taken by farmers in this line. I delivered two addresses at Pakenham, at meetings 
which were well attended. I alluded to the necessity of producing a superior quality of 
eggs for the summer market, and showed how they could get a superior flavored egg by 
keeping the male away from the hen. I showed them that most of the eggs brought to 
the market in summer were thoroughly unreliable. You pay twelve cents a dozen for 
them, and as a rule find about one-half of then, bad, and the other half not by any means 
fresh laid or choice flavored. That represents twenty-four cents a dozen. No one, I 
told them, would object to sixteen or eighteen cents a dozen for eggs that were thoroughly 
reliable as to freshness and flavor. I also stated that, as a rule, farmers brought eggs 
into the market in summer, that they had not paid particular attention to collecting, and 
as a result the majority of them were bad. At the close of the meeting a farmer came 
to me and said: ‘You were talking about selling eggs in summer. Do you think [ 
could get a market in Ottawa for a good egg?” He said he could only get store pay for 
what eggs he raised, and it was not a very satisfactory way of dealing. I told him if he 
came to Ottawa I would introduce him to a merchant who would take all the eggs that 
he would guarantee to be non-fertilized, and who would give him a good price for them. 
ina few days he came to the city with a lot, and I introduced him to the merchant. 
He told me afterward that this merchant paid him sixteen cents a dozen all summer for 
all the eggs he could bring him. Now, here was a farmer who, by simply keeping the 
rooster away from the hens, and bringing in non-fertilized eggs, goc sixteen cents a dozen 
for them when his neighbors were selling for ten or twelve cents. I do not wish to 
occupy more of your time, but I feel strongly on this subject, and I am glad to see poultry 
associations taking it up and making it a subject for discussion at their farmers’ meetings. 
T remember three or four years ago the Government asked for cold storage for eggs to the 
fnglish market. 1 said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are wrong. Nosubsequent treatment of a bad 
egg by cold storage will make it good. First, get a good egg and then by cold storage 
you can keep it intact.” (Cheers. ) 


; Mr. J. BENNETT, of Toronto, said he had nothing against the farmer, but where, he 

asked, does the mechanic come in? Could you get a farmer to give five or ten dollars for 
a bird? No; it was the mechanic who did that, and then he must give the stock from 
. that bird to the farmer for a dollar. 


Mr. ©. F. Wacnzr, of Toronto, asked Mr. Gilbert if he meant these prizes for 
thoroughbreds, or only half-bred birds. 

The CHarrMAN said for thoroughbreds, most certainly. 

Mr. Brownz said he had listened to the remarks of Mr. Gilbert with a great deal o1 
pleasure, and the Association was much indebted to him for the way he treated them 
from year to year. He always gave them real practical talks, with no theorizing, and he 
trusted Mr. Gilbert would send them something fuller on this subject to embody in the 
annual report. 
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THE NEW OOOPS. 


The first miscellaneous business brought forward entailed a lengthy discussion regard- 
ing the new coops. 

Dr. Mattory said the matter of the new coops was one that should have been taken 
up while the representatives were all present. He thought some special provision should 
be made as to the storage of the coops, and also the question as to their future use should 
be considered. It ought to be understood perfectly that these coops were purchased at 
the expense of the Province for the express use of this Association. But the grant, he took 
it, was made to the Association as the special guardians of the interests of the poultry 
raisers of the Province, and not for the use of the Ontario Poultry Association alone ; 
and there was no way in which the Association could better advance those interests than 
by a proper use of the new coops. It was a well known fact that there was no local 
association which owned such an excellent set of coops as these, and he did not think that 
after a few days of exhibition they should be put aside, and not see the light of day again 
until another annual exhibition came around. As he said before, there was no way where 
with so little means so vast an amount of good could be done to the poultry interests of 
the Province as by the aid of these coops. His suggestion, was that the coops be sent to 
the Agricultural College at Guelpb, which was a Provincial institution, and provision 
could be made there for their storage ; and that all local poultry associations that would 
give proper guarantees for the care and speedy return of these coops should be entitled 
to the use of them. It was well known to all that one of the drawbacks to holding local 
exhibitions was the lack of coops. For his part he did not know of one that had coops 
at all presentable. 


The SecRETARY replied that the Government did not look upon the coops in any such 
light as had been presented, for he had a letter from the Minister of Agriculture asking: 
if the Association would loan the coops. It must be patent to all that if the Society once 
began to lend these coops, which were easily damaged, they would soon have no coops to 
lend. He did not think it would be wise to adopt the course suggested without a good 
deal of careful consideration. In his opinion the disposal of these coops should be left 
in the hands of the Board of Directors. There were few local associations but had their 
Own coops. 

Mr. WacnEr said a small fee could be charged for the loan of the coops. He did 
not think Mr. Browne could name one place where the local association had its own coops. 


Ottawa and one or two other places were named. 
Mr. Waaner said in Toronto they had none but what were in the Industrial. 


Mr. Ditwortu did not favor lending the coops. He instanced some few years ago 
when the Association had an exhibition in Toronto ; they borrowed the coops from the 
Industrial, and no one could imagine the damage that was done to them. Some were 
almost destroyed, and it took a large amount of money to put them in proper shape again. ; 


Mr. Fie.p was of opinion that these coops were purchased by the Government with 
the intention that they be leaned to the local shows. He could mention a number of 
members of the Legislature who voted for the grant in that belief. 


Mr. WaGNER reminded Mr. Dilworth that the coops to which he had referred were 
wooden coops, and more easily damaged than the wire coops, which could be readily folded 
up for transportation. 

Mr. McCormick advanced the opinion that before putting these coops in charge of 
the Governwent as had been suggested, 1t should first be ascertained whether or not the 
Government would take charge of them. He did not think himself that the Government 
would have anything to do with them. The coops would soon be damaged, and many of 
them destroyed if they were loaned promiscuously. 
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Mr. J. HU. Sanpers said the coops did not belong to the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment should have nothing to do with them. They belonged to the Ontario Poultry 
Association. They had worked hard for years to build up this show, and the Government 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the Association for the good work they had done by 
making them a grant for these coops. The money was put to the use for which it was 
given. The Government had no more claim on the coops than he, the speaker, had. 


Dr. MaAtuory said, so far as te understood the drift of the remarks that had been made, 
they agreed with his views toa certain extent. Some of the members, however, did not ap- 
pear to have taken the full meaning of his suggestien, which was that a fee be charged for 
the use of these coops. Considerable expense would be incurred in transporting them 
to and from the place of storage, and his suggestion was that the parties getting the use 
of the coops should bear all the expenses of taking them to the place of exhibition, and 
returning them again in good condition. If there was one position that had been taken 
by the Association it was this, that it was the conservator of the poultry interests of the 
Province, and much had been said with regard to fostering the poultry interests of the 
country at large. Did they, he asked, mean what they said? Were they business men ? 
Did they understand the purpose of the language used? If they did, they should show it 
by utilizing every means in their power to carry out the suggestions they had advanced 
in this particular. Here was a means they had of fostering the poultry interests of the 
Province by assisting in making good and attractive exhibitions in different localities. If 
they folded their hands and said they would not loan these coops, and assist in advancing 
poultry interests in this way, the idea would get abroad that the Association cared nothing 
about fanciers at large, but were interested only in themselves. What if the coops were 
worn out in five or six years? They would be worn out from being put to a good use, 
and the Government would say, ‘‘ Well done ; you have been fostering this interest, and 
here is a thousand dollars for a new set of coops.” 


Mr. M. T. Burn said he would be in favor of any local association having the 
coops, but let it remain with the Directors what the remuneration shall be for their use, 
and what shall be paid for the damage, it any, done to them. 


Moved by Dr. Mattory, seconded by A. Brown, Picton, ‘“ That the coops of this 
Association be placed in charge of the Secretary of the Association, and that they be 
loaned to local poultry associations of the Province, on the condition that the association 
borrowing them give a proper guarantee for all expenses of carriage, damage and return 
of same to place of storage.” 


Mr. WAGNER suggested that a fee of $25 be charged for the use of the coops. 
Mr. M. T. Burn thought that a matter to be left entirely with the Directors. 


Moved in amendment by Mr. SanpErs, seconded by Mr. McOormick, ‘“ That the 
matter of loaning and taking care of the coops be left at the discretion of the Board of 
Directors.” 


The amendment was carried. 


DATE OF NEXT ANNUAL MEETING, 


Moved by Dr. Mattory, seconded by Mr. Boeuz, ‘‘ That the annual exhibition for 
1897 be held in the second clear week, or in other words commencing the second Monday 
of January, of that year.” Oarried. 


Mr. M. T. Burn, seconded by Mr. Durr, moved a vote of thanks to the President, 
his colleagues and the superintendent, for the most efficient way the exhibition had been 
managed. In making this motion Mr. Burn said he had never attended a show that was 
better handled than this one. The new coops had a good deal to do with the general 
appearance. 


The motion was carried with applause. 
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ESSAYS. 


Mr. Durr said a good many gentlemen appeared to be leaving, but there was some 
of the miscellaneous business yet to be completed. He asked if some provision could not 
be made in future for the reading of essays. The Association had done nothing all the 
afternoon but wrangle and talk. He understood the Government wanted this Associa- 
tion to be of benefit to the farmers and the public at large. There was a minute in the book 
which said every Director should prepare an essay and read it at the Annnal Meeting. He 
was a Director and had prepared an essay, but if he could not have the privilege of read- 
ing it after all his troubie, he would take good care that he would not prepare another. 
Why could they not have an afternoon that would be devoted to the discussion of poultry, 
and have posters put out beforehand inviting farmers and others interested in poultry to 
attend the meeting and help them on in one of the most important industries we have in 
Canada today. If called upon to prepare something for the Annual Report he could do 
so, but he did not think he should be asked to prepare an essay for the Annusl Meeting 
and carry it around in his pocket. He could prepare an article for the Report after he 
got back without going to the trouble of getting one ready to bring here to read, and then 
be content with having it “ considered as read.” 

This brought up a little discussion. Several members wanted to hear the essays read, 
but the hour was getting late, and it was suggested that the Association adjourn until 
seven o'clock. Here again it was found there was a difficulty. The people of Port Hope 
had prepared an entertainment specially for the members of the Association, and it would 
be discourteous for the members to absent themselves. 


It was finally moved by Mr. McCormick, seconded by Mr. Bett, ‘That when this 
meeting adjourns it stands ad journed until to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, then to meet 
for the presentation and discussion of the essays prepared.” 

Moved in amendment by Mr. Bogus, seconded by Mr. Durr, “That hereafter the 
afternoon of Wednesday of show week be devoted to the presentation and discussion of 
essays on practical poultry breeding.” 

The amendment was carried. 

Moved by Dr. Maxtory, seconded by Mr. Yauz, ‘‘ That the essays prepared for 
presentation at this meeting be taken as read, and the same be published in the Report.” 
Oarried. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS. 
Port Hops, January 10, 1896. 


The first meeting of the Board of Directors of the Poultry Association of Ontario 
for the year 1896 was held this (Friday) morning, at 10 o’clock, in the council chamber, 
Town Hall, Port Hope. The newly-elected First Vice-President, Mr. ALLAN BOGUE, 
London, occupied the chair in the absence of Mr. Tuomas Gowpy, the President. 
Present: Messrs. Henry White, D. O. Trew, Wm. Barber, M. T. Burn, T. H. Scott, 
William McNeil, Thomas Rice and T. J. Senior. 


The minutes of the last directors’ meeting having been read at the annual meeting, 
+4 was moved and carried that they be taken as read, and confirmed. 


The principal matter before the meeting was the request from the Cobourg Associa-_ 


tion for the use of our new coops for the holding of their show; also one from Mr. 


John Morrow, Secretary, Colborne Association, to the same effect. This matter being. 


brought before the annual meeting, was referred to this Board, where it was most 
thoroughly discussed. Each member present expressed his opinion in regard to it, after 
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which it was moved by Mr. White, seconded by Mr. Trew, that while we do not wish to 
appear selfish or unsociable, it is in the best interests of this Association and the wel- 


fare of the poultry industry that the new coops be mot loaned to any Society upon any 
consideration. Oarried. 


It was, upon motion, decided to instruct the Treasurer and Secretary to pay the 
accounts of the Association when satisfied of their correctness ; also to discount a note 
for the purpose of paying the prizes and accounts until the grant from the Ontario 
Government should be received, as the Secretary had arranged to have everything ready 
to pay the prize money to-morrow (Friday) morning at 10 o’clock, which will be the first. 
time in the history of our Association, and will be highly appreciated by the exhibitors. 


An application from the Cobourg Association for the use of our tin score card 
holders was read. It was moved by Mr. McNeil, seconded by Mr. Barber, that the 
request be granted, and that the superintendent allow them to have them on promising 


to return them in the same condition they are now in, and immediately after the close 
of their show. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Trew, and seconded by Mr. Burn, that the Secretary’s salary be 
increased to $150, and that the increase take effect this present year. Oarried. 


The Secretary heartily thanked the Board for their kindness in showing their appre 


ciation of his services in so tangible a manner, and stated he would do his best to merit 
the action of the Board. 


It was decided that the next Board meeting be held in the Industrial Board 
rooms, Toronto, on Wednesday of their second week, viz., September 9th, 1896, at 2 
o’clock, and that the necessary application be made for the use of same. 


It was suggested that the Board consider the advisability of holding their meeting 
for the consideration of prize list and other important matters in relation to the fol- 
lowing exhibition of this Association at the time of our annual meeting, so that the 
Secretary might be there, as under the present arrangement he is not able to attend. 


Tuomas A, Browne, 


Secretary, 
. POULTRY EXHIBITION, 
Hewtp at Port Hops, JAN. 6TH To 10TH, 1896, 
List of varieties on exhibition and the number in each. 
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Names of the places represented in the exhibition and the number of specimens from each. 


Place. County | ei Place County. = 
=} =] 
| a a 
Ange ge och ei eck ore Simcoe ye. cesta: 12 Oshawa jose ee soe Ontario! eas. eae 14 
Bowmanville ........... Durham .......... 23 (|| Osaca ) 2 cea he eee Durham icc ee 11 
NJODOULG Jb atsie'ss & Waser out Northumberland,W| 652 ||Port Hope ..... ...... ses SN at 141 
Golborne’... nde tence ee *s Et 2 10"1| Picton haa eee Prince Edward .... 14 
Deer Park ........... BN ORNS aie se ceeek Tt Strathroy. Suvpesoeea ee Middlesex ........ 20 
Hamilton ......... Rahs Wentworth ....... 40 ||St. Thomas ........... Hilgin ta). ccseve ae 25 
Mangston sien anes Hrontenac ........ 110 || Toronto and suburbs....|York.............. 317 
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WN@DANEO 2 <5 ieee css cee oe Tennox et torent 18 —— 
New Hamburg ......... Waterloo.......... | 14 | Total ieivit Sa 1,274 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Following is a list of prize winners at the 22ad Annual Exhibition of the Ontario Poultry Show, held 
at Port Hope, January 6th to 10th, 1896: 


BraHMAs— LIGHT, 


Cock.—1st, John Cole, Hamilton, 924; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, Kingston, 92; 3rd, John Cole, 91. 
Hen.—Iist, W. H. McGaw, Hamilton, 934 ; 2nd, George Bogue, Strathroy, 934; 3rd, John Cole, 924. 
Cockerel.—1st, John Cole, 934; 2nd, W. H. McGaw, 93; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 924. 
c Pullet.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, and special, 944 ; 2nd, W. T. Gibbard, Napanee, 94; 3rd, W. H. 
McGaw, 94. 


BRAHMAS—DaARE. 


Cock.—1st, J. H. Saunders, London, 93. 

Hen.—Iist, J. H. Saunders, 924; 2ad, Thorpe & Scott, London, 924 ; 3rd, Thorpe & Scoot, 304. 
Cockerel.—1st, Thorpe & Scott, 934 ; 2nd, Thorpe & Scott, 93. 

Pullet,—1st, Thorpe & Scott, 91; 2nd, Thorpe & Scott, 894. 


CocHIN—BUvFF, 


Cock.—1st, Geo. G@. McCormick, London, 94; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 93; 3rd, Geo. G. McCor- 
mick, 923. 

Hen'—1st, Geo. G. McCormick, 934; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 93; 3rd, Geo. G. McCormick 923. 

Cockerel.—l1st, Geo. G. McCormick, 93; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 914; 3rd, Geo. G. McCormick, 91. 

Pullet.—ist, Ed. Wyatt, London, 95; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 94; 3rd, Geo. G. McCormick, 94. 


CooHIN—PARTRIDGE, 


Cock.— 2nd, Richard Oke, London, 894. 

Hen.—\st, Richard Oke, 934; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 923; 3rd, L. G. Pequegnat, New Hamburg, 90. 
Cockerel.—1st, Richard Oke, 90; 2nd, L. G. Pequegnat, 894; 8rd, L. G. Pequegnat, 88. 
Pullet.—1st, Richard Oke, 94; 2nd, L. G. Pequegnat, 884. 


CocHIN—BLAOK. 


Cock.—Ist, Geo. G. McCormick, 93 ; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 92. 
Hen.—\st, Geo. G. McCormick, 92; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 91. 
Cockerel.—ist, Geo. G. McCormick, 90}; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 89. 
Pullet.—l1st, Geo. G. McCormick, 934; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 923. 


CocHIN —WHITE. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, London, 934. 

Hen.—1st, William McNeil, 94; 2nd, Ed. Wyatt, 924 ; 3rd, C. J. Daniels, Toronto, 87. 
Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, and special, 964; 2nd, Ed. Wyatt, 924; 3rd, William McNeil, 91. 
Pullet.—ist, William McNeil, 954; 2nd, William McNeil, 95. 
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PiymMoutH Rooks—BaRrep. 


Cock, —1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92; 2nd, Thos. A. Duff, Toronto, 914; 3rd, C. Fairbank, 893. 
Hen.—I1st, J. E. Bennett, Toronto, 94; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 924; 3rd, J. E. Bennett, 92. 
Cockerel.—1st, Thos. A. Duff, 94; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92; 3rd, Thos. A, Duff, 91. 
Pullet.—I1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 934; 2nd, J. E. Bennett, 92; 3rd, Thos. A. Duff, 914. 


PrymoutH Rocks—WHitk. 


Cock.—1st, Thos. Rice, Whitby, 92; 2nd, Stephen Kirby, Woodstcck, 914; 3rd, C. J. Daniels, 91. 
Hen.—1st, Thos. Rice, 95; 2nd, Thos. Rice, 94; 3rd, George Bogue, 92. 


Cockerel.—1st, Thos. Rice, 944; 2ad, Robert Scott, London, 934; 3rd, J. H. Baulch, Port Hope, 93. 
Pullet.—lst, Thos, Rice, and special, 954; 2nd, Thos, Rice, 954; 3rd, J. H. Baulch, 944 


PrLymoutH Rockxs—Burr. 
Cock.—I1st, Stephen Kirby, 90. 
Hen,—2nd, C. J. Daniels, 88. 


Cockerel.—I\st, T. J. Keiley, London, 93; 2nd, C. J. Daniels, ae 3rd, R. H. Essex, Toronto, 884. 
Pullet,—Iist, R. H. Essex, 924; 2nd, R. H. Essex, 91; 3rd, H. H, Walker, Port Hope, 90. 


GAME—B tack B, Rep. 


Cock.—I1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94; 3rd, 'Thos, Geoghehan, Hamil- 
ton, 93 


Hen.—Ist, W. Barber, Toronto, 94; 2nd, W. Barber, 93 ; 3rd, William Main, Milton, 93. 
Cockerel.—1st, William Main, 934; 2nd, William Main, 923; 3rd, Fred Field, Cobourg, 923. 
Pullet.—1st, William Barber, 35 ; 2ad, William Main, 934; 3rd, William Barber, 93. 


GAME—Brown B. Rzps. 


Cock.—I1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 93; 2nd, William Barber, 92. 

Hen.—1st, William Barber, 95; 2nd, William Barber, 95 ; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94. 
Cockerel.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92; 2nd, William Barber, 914. 

Pullet.—1st, William Barber, 953 ; 2nd, L. G. Pequegnat, 92; 3rd, William Barber, 92. 


GAME—DvUCcKWING. 


Cock.—18t, W. Barber, 954; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92; 3rd, William Barber, 894. 
Hen.—\st, William Barber, 924; 2nd, William Barber, 91, 

Cockerel.—1st, F. Troth, Toronto, 944; 2nd, F. roth, 93; 3rd, William Barber, 92. 
Pullet.—1st, William Barber, 934 ; 2nd, F. Troth, 92; 3rd, William Barber, 92. 


GAME—PYLE. 


Cock.—1st, William Barber, 924. 

Hen.—I\st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94; 2nd, William Barber, 94. 

Cockerel.—1st, William Barber, 92; 2nd, William Barber, 90. 

Pullet.—1st, William Barber, 944 ; 2nd, F. Troth, 94; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92. 


GAME—INDIAN. 


Cock.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, and special, 95; 2ad, Thos. E. Burt, Port Hops, 92; 3rd, C. J. 
Daniels, 903. 

Hehe tat: Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 93; 2nd, Ben Shaw, Toronto, 923 ; 3rd, John Cole, 924. 

Cockerel.—1st, W. T. Gibbard, 94 ; 2nd, T. E. Burt, 93; 3rd, Sidney Hobart, Cobourg, 92, 

Pullet.—ist, John Cole, 93; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 93; 3rd, Sidney Hobart, 924. 


Game—aA., O. S. V. 


Cock.—I1st, C. J. Daniels ; 2nd, Gowman & Hortop, St. Thomas; 3rd, C. J. Daniels. 
Hen.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson ; 2nd, Gowman & Hortop ; 3rd, C. J, Daniels, 
Cockerel.—1st, Gowman & Hortop, and special ; 2nd, C. J. Daniels; 3rd, Gowman & Hortop. 
Pullet.—1st, C. J. Daniels ; 2nd, Gowman & Hortop ; 3rd, Gowman & Hortop. 


BanTaAMS—Burack Reb. 


Cock.—I1st, William Barber, 944; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94; 8rd, William Barber, 934. 
Hen.—1st, William Barber, 964; 2ad, William Barber, 944; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 944. 
Cockerel.—1st, William Barber, 964; 2nd, William Barber, 96; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 954. 
Pullet.—1st, William Barber, 95 ; 2nd, William Barber, 943 ; 3rd, William Barber, 94. 
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BantamMs—Brown RED. 


Cock.—1st, William Barber, 934 ; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 914; 38rd, William Barber, 91. 
Hen.—1st, William Barber, 944; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94; 3rd, William Barber, 94. 
Cockerel.—1st, William Barber, 934 ; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92; 3rd, William Barber, 90. 
Pullet.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 914; 2nd, William Barber, 893. 


BANTAMS—DUCKWING. 


Cock.—I1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 934; 2nd, William Barber, 924; 3rd, William Barber, 893. 
Hen.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94; 2nd, William Barber, 94; 3rd, William Barber, 92. 
Cockerel.—1st, William Barber, 93 ; 2nd, William Barber, 93. 

Pullet.—1st, William Barber, 934 ; 2nd, William Barber, 913 ; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 914. 


BANTAMS—PYLE. 


Cock.—1st, William Barber, 924 ; 2nd, William Barber, 924. 

Hen.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94; 2nd, William Barber, 92; 3rd, William Barber, 914. 
Cockerel.—1st, William Barber, 934 ; 2nd, William Barber, 98; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92. 
Pullet.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 944 ; 2nd, William Barber, 944 ; 3rd, William Barber, 944. 


BantaMs—G. SEBRIGHT. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 934. 

Hen.—1st, Richard Oke, 94. ; 
Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 94 ; 2nd, Richard Oke, 91. 
Pullet.— 1st, William McNeil, 95; 2nd, Richard Oke, 944 


BANTAMS—S, SEBRIGHT, 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 953; 2nd, Richard Oke, 94, 

Hen.—\st, William McNeil, 95; 2nd, Richard Oke, 95. 
Cockerel.—1st, Richard Oke, 95; 2nd, William McNeil, 943; 3rd, W. H. Reid, Kingston, 92. 
Pullet.—lat, Richard Oke, 953; 2nd, William McNeil, 944; 3rd, W. H. Reid, 933, 


BANTAMS—W. oR B. R. C. 


Cock.—1st, Richard Oke, 96; 2nd, William McNeil, 954. 
_Hen.—\st, Richard Oke, 96; 2nd, William McNeil, 94. 

Coekerel.—I1st, William McNeil, 954; 2nd, Richard Oke, 943 ; 3rd, W. T. Gibbard, 935. 
Pullet.— 1st, William McNeil, 953; 2nd, Richard Oke, 943; 3rd, W. T. Gibbard, 923. 


BaNTAMS—PEKIN. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 92; 2nd, Richard Oke, 90%. 

Hen.—1st, Richard Oke, 943 ; 2nd, William McNeil, 94. 

Cockerel.—1st, Richard Oke, 954; 2nd, William McNeil, 934; 3rd, C. J. Daniels, 912. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 964; 2nd, W. H. Reid, 95; 3rd, Richard Oke, 933. 


BaNTAMS—COCHIN. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 954; 2nd, William McNeil, 944; 3rd; H. B. Donovan, Toronto, 933. 
Hen.—1st, William McNeil, 964 ; 2nd, H. B. Donovan, 96 ; 3rd, H. B. Donovan, 95. 
Cockerel.—1st, H. B. Donovan, 944; 2nd, William McNeil, 944; 3rd, William McNeil, 93. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 92; 2nd, William McNeil, 914. 


BantTams—W,. BoorTep. 


~ 


Cock.—1st, Richard Oke, 90. 
Hen.—1st, Richard Oke, 94. 
Gockerel.—1st, Richard Oke, 914. 
Pullet.—1st, Richard Oke, 93. 


BANTAMS—J APANESE. 


Cock.—I1st, William McNeil, 954; 2nd, Richard Oke, 93; 3rd, C. J. Daniels, 90. 
Hen.—1st, William McNeil, 953 ; 2nd, Richard Oke, 93; 8rd, C. J. Daniels, 924. 
Cockerel.—1st, Richard Oke, 95 ; 2nd, William McNeil, 95; 3rd, C. J. Daniels, 90. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 96; 2nd, Richard Oke, 943; 3rd, Geo. L. Haw, 92. 
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BanTAMS—POtisH. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 934; 2nd, William McNeil, 92. 

Hen.—I1st, William McNeil, 964; 2nd, William McNeil, 96. 

Cockerel. —William McNeil, 955; 2nd, H. B. Donovan, 934; 8rd, WilliamJMcNeil, 893. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 95; 2nd, William McNeil, 95. 


Bantrams—A. O. V, 


Cock.—I1st, William McNeil, 96; 2nd, H. B. Donovan, 91; 3rd, Richard Oke, 88. 
Hen.—1st, William McNeil, 944; 2nd, H. H. Donovan, 93% ; 3rd, Richard Oke, 923. 
Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 94; 21d, William McNeil, 941; 3rd, H. B. Donovan, 91. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 96; 2nd, William McNeil, 95 ; 8rd, H. B. Donovan, 92. 


° LANGSHANS—-BLACK. 


Cock —1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 934; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, Bowmanville, 92; 3rd, Robt. Mc- 
Ourdy, London, 90}. 

Hen.—1st, Robt. MsSurdy and special, 964; 2nd, Robt. McCurdy, 95; 3rd, Robt. McOurdy, 944. 

Cockerel.—1st, T. H. Scott, St. Thomas, 96; 2nd, Robert Scott, 96; 3rd, T. H. Scott, 954. 

Pullet.—1st, T. H. Scott, 954; 2nd, T. H.-Scott, 942; 3rd, Robt. McUurdy, 94, 


LancsHans—A, O. C. 


Cockerel.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92. 
Pullet.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92. 


WYANDOTTES—GOLDEN. 


Cock.—1st, J. H. Magill, Port Hope, 91; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 91; 3rd, A. W. Graham, St 


Thomas, 89. 
Hen.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 91 ; 8rd, James Lenton, Oshawa, 88}. 
Cockerel.—l1st, J. H. Magill, 92; 2nd, A. W. Graham, 90}; 3rd, Richard Oke, 904. 
Pullet.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, and special cup, 95; 2ad, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 94; 3rd, James 


Lenton, 92. 
WYANDOTTES —SILVER. 


Cock.—1st, Jacob Dorst, Toronto, 924; 2nd, George Bogue, 894; 3rd, George Bogue, 883. 
Hen.—\st, Jacob Dorst, 904; 2nd, Jacob Dorst, 894; 3rd, J. L. Margach, Port Hope, 864. 


Cockerel.—1st, Jacob Dorst, 924; 2nd, W. J. Bell, Angus, 90; 3rd, Jacob Dorst, 89. 
Pullet.—1st, Jacob Dorst, 924 ; 2nd, George Bogue, 92; 3rd, Jacob Dorst, 914. 


WYANDOTTES—BLAOK. 


Cock.—1st, George Bogue, 925. 

Hen.—lst, George Bogue, 92; 2nd, T. J. Keiley, 914. 

Cockerel.—1st, T. J. Keiley, 924; 2nd, George Bogue 894. t 
Pullet.—1st, George Bogue, and special, 95 ; 2nd, T. J. Keiley, 93 ; 3rd, T. J. Keiley, 903. 


WYANDOTTES—BUvFF. 


Cock.—1st, Stephen Kirby, 90. : 
Cockerel.—1st, F. H. Brown, Port Hope, 92; 2nd, F. H. Brown, 914; 3rd, Fred Field, 894. 


Pullet.—1st, Fred Field, 92; 2nd, F. A. Brown, 91; 3rc, F. H. Brown, 88. 
WYANDOTTES— WHITE. 


Cock.—1st, Geo. G. McCormick, London, 944; 2nd, Chas. Massie, Port Hope, 93; 3rd, Geo. G. Mc- 


Ccrmick, 93. Meh 
Hen.—1st, Geo. G. McCormick, 954; 2nd, Chas. Massie, 95; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 934. 
Cockerel.—1st, Geo. G. McCormick, 934; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 93; 3rd, Geo. Bogue, 924. 
Pullet.—1st, Chas. Massie, 964; 2ad, Geo. G. McCormick, 95; 3rd, James Buckle, Port Hope, 934. 


LeaHorns—S. C. WHITE. 


Oock.—1st, Thos. Rice, 934; 2nd, D. C. Trew, Lindsay, 925; 3rd, John Morrow, Colborne, 894. 
Hen,—1st, Thos. Rice, and special, 964; 2ad, Thos. Rice, 96 ; 3rd, Thos. Rice, 954. 
Cockerel.—1st, Thos. Rice, 954; 2nd, Thos. Rice, 944 ; 3rd, D. C. Trew, 92. 

Pullet.—1st, Thos. Rice, 96; 2n1, Thos. Rice, 96; 3rd, D. C. Trew, 954. 
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LraHorns—s. C. Brown, 


Cock.—1st, Thos. Rice, 93; 2nd, Thos. Rice, 954; 3rd, A. H. Lake, Toronto, 91. 
Hen.—I1st, Thos. Rice, 95; 2nd, Thos. Rice, 934; 8rd, A. H. Lake, 93. 
Cockerel.—1st, Thos. Rice, 954; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, 934; 8rd, Thos. Rice, 924, 
Pulict.—1st, Thos. Rice, 95; 2nd, Thos. Rice, 94; 8rd, J. L. Margach, 94. 


LEGHoRNS—S. C. BLACK. 


Hen.—1st, Geo: Downham, Wisbeach, 94 ; 2nd, Robt. Scott, 934; 8rd, C. J. Daniels, 894. 
Cockerel.—lst, Geo. Downham, 944; 2nd, Geo. Downham, 94; 8rd, Robert Scott, 924. 
Pullet.—1st, Geo. Downham, 944; 2nd, Geo. Downham, 94; 3rd, Robert Scott, 934. 


LEGHORNS— BUFF: 


Cock.—ist, C. F, Wagner, Toronto, 90; 2nd, C. F. Wagner, 893; 3rd, James Dundas, Deer Park, 874. 
Hen.— 1st, ; 2nd, S. Hobart, 884; 3rd, C. F. Wagner, 88. 

Cockerel.—1st, G. S. Horsford, 91; 2nd, James Dundas, 904; 3rd, C. J. Daniels, 88%. 

Pullet.—1st, James Dundas, 914; 2nd, O. F. Wagner, 91; 3rd, James Dundas, 91. 


LrcHorNs—R. C. Brown. 


Cock,—Ist, C. Glendenning, London, 92; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 914. 

Hen.—1st, C. Glendenning, 94; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 92; 3rd, Robert Scott, 87. 
Cockerel.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinscn, 95; 2nd, C. Glendenning, 954; 3rd, Robert Scott, 92. 
Pullet.—1st, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 95 ; 2nd, Robert Scott, 92; 3rd, C. Glendenning, 914. 


LEGHORNS—R. C. WHITE. 


Cock.—lat, T. J. Keiley, 934; 2nd, T. J. Keiley, 92; 3rd, W. H. Reid, Kingston, 894. 
Hen.—I1st, W. J. Bell, Angus, 944; 2nd, T. J. Keiley, 94; 3rd, T. J. Keiley, 934. 
Cockerel.—1st, T. J. Keiley, 944; 2nd, R. Sinclair, Kingston, 94; 3rd, W. J. Bell, 934. 
Pullet.—1st, W. J. Bell, 954; 2nd, W. J. Bell, 954; 3rd, T. J. Keiley, 95. 


ANDALUSIANS. 


Cock.—1st, ; 2nd, C. J. Daniels, 89 ; 3rd, Knight & Osborne, 884. 

at: Newton Cosh, Woodstock, 94; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, 90}; 3rd, W. H. Dustan, Bow- 
manville, 89. 

Cockerel.—Ist, Knight & Osborne, 92; 2nd, Newton Cosh, 903; 3rd, Newton Cosh, 89. 

Pullet.—1st, Knight & Osborne, 91; 2nd, C. J. Daniels, 91; 3rd, W. H. Dustan, 90. 


HampBoures.—G. S. 


Cock.—1lat, William McNeil, 95; 2nd, Allan Bogue, London, 914, 

Hen.—I1st, William McNeil, 95; 2nd, Richard Oke, 94; 3rd, Allan Bogue, 91. 
Cockerel,.—Ist, William McNeil, 95 ; 2nd, James T, Clarke, 91. 

Pulleé.—1st, William McNeil, 95; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 925. 


Hampures—S. S. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 934; 2nd, Richard Oke, 924 ; 3rd, Allan Bogue, 87. 
Hen.—I\st, Richard Oke, 95 ; 2nd, William McNeil, 95; 3rd, Allan Bogue, 93. 
Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 94; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 934; 3rd, R. Sinclair, 92. 
Pullet.—lat, William McNeil, 954; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 944; 3rd, R, Sinclair, 93. 


HamBuraes—G. P. 


Uock:—1st, William McNeil, 944, 2nd, Richard Oke, 93. 

Hen.—1st, Richard Oke, 964; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 944; 3rd, William McNeil, 934. 
Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 96; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 94. 

Pullet.—1st, Allan Bogue, 954; 2nd, William McNeil, 954; 3rd, Richard Oke, 95. 


HampBuras—Ss, P. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 95 ; 2nd, Richari Oke, 934; 3rd, Allan Bogue, 92. 
Hen.—I\st, William McNeil, 96 ; 2nd, Richard Oke, 94; 3rd, Allan Bogue, 914 
Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 964; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 92. 

Pullet.—1st, Richard Oke, 95; 2nd, William McNeil, 944; 3rd, Allan Bogue, 934. 
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HAMBURGS—BLACK. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 954 ; 2nd, Richard Oke, 934. 
Hen.—1st, William McNeil, 954 ; 2nd, Richard Oke, ost A 

Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 96 ; 2nd, Richard Oke, 944; 3rd, R. H. Essex, 934. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 96; 2nd, Richard Oak, 954; 3rd, R. H. Essex, 934. 


DoORKINGS—SILVER GREY, 


Cock.—1st, A. Noden, Toronto, 95 ; 2nd, A. Noden, 91. 

Hen.—Ist, Allan Bogue, 934 ; 2nd, J. L. Corcoran, Toronto, 93; 8rd, J. L. Corcoran 93, 
Cockerel.—1st, J. L. Corcoran, 93; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 93; 3rd, J. L. Corcoran, 93. 
Pullet.—1st, J. L. Corcoran, 95; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 944 ; 3rd, A. Noden, 944. 


DorKINGS—COLORED, 


Cock.-—1st, Allan Bogue, 914; 2nd, W. H. Reid, 91. 

Hen.—1st, Allan Bogue, 93. , 

Cockerel.—I1st, Allan Bogue, 924; 2nd, John Lawrie, Malvern, 92; 3rd, John Lawrie, 90. 
Pullet.—1st, John Lawrie and special, 964 ; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 94; 3rd, John Lawrie, 924. 


DoxkKINGsS—WHITE. 


Cock.—1st, Allan Bogue, not scored ; 2nd, Allan Bogue. 
Hen.—1st, Allan Bogue; 2nd, Allan Bogue. 
Cockerel.--1st, Allan Bogue ; 2nd, Allan Bogue. 
Pullet.—1st, Allan Bogue; 2nd, Allan Bogue. 


DoMINIQUES, 


Cock.—1st, George Bogue, 904. 

Hen.—Ist, George Bogue, 904; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 87}; 3rd, William McNeil, 844. 
Cockerel.—lat, George Bogue, 91; 2nd, George Bogue, 884. 

Pullet.—2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 89; 3rd, George Bogue, 884. 


JAVAS—BLACK, 


Cock.—1st, Geo. G. McCormick, 944 ; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 914; 3rd, C. J. Daniels, 904. 
“ eee oat Geo. G. McCormick, 944; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 934; 3rd, H. M. Henrich, New 
amburg, 934. 
Cockerel.—l1st, Geo. G. McCormick, 934 ; 2nd, ©. J. Daniels, 93; 3rd, Geo. G. McCormick, 92. 
Pullet.—1st, Geo. G. McCormick, 95 ; 2nd, Geo. G. McCormick, 93 ; 3rd, Knight & Osborne, 924. 


JAvVAS—A, O, C, 


Hen.—1st, C. J. Daniels, 944. 
Cockerel.—1st, Alf. Brown, Picton, 914 ; 2nd, C. J. Daniels, 90, 
Pullet.—1st, Alf. Brown, 93 ; 2nd, C. J. Daniels, 92; 3rd, Alf. Brown, 913. 


SPANISH—BLACK, 


Cock.--1st, Alex. Fraser, New Hamburg, 944 ; 2nd, J. L. Corcoran, 92. 

Hen.—\st, F. C. Hare, Whitby, 93} ; 2nd, J. L. Corcoran, 91 ; 3rd, J. L. Corcoran, 91. 
Cockerel.—1st, Alex. Fraser, 944 ; 2nd, J. L. Corcoran, 93 ; 8rd, John Hayden, 92. 
Pullet.—1st, John Hayden, 94; 2nd, Alex. Fraser, 93 ; 3rd, F. C. Hare, 924. 


MINnorcAS—BLAck. 


Cock.—1st, John Ford, Toronto, 93 ; 2nd, Thos. A. Duff, 914; 3rd, Geo. M. Haven, Toronto, 90. 
Hen.—1st, Thos. A. Duff, 924; 2nd, John Ford, 914 ; 3rd, John Ford, 91. 
" Cockerel.—1st, Thos. A. Duff and special, 94; 2nd, James Topley, Port Hope, 91; 3rd, James 
opley, 89. 
Pullet.—1st, Thos, A. Duft, 94 ; 2nd, James Dundas, 92; 3rd, Geo. M. Haven, 914. 


MINoRcAS—WHITE. 


Cock.—1at, Thos. A. Duff, 914; 2nd, Thos. A. Duff, 894. 
Hen.—1st, Thos. A. Duff, 93 ; 2nd, Thos. A. Duff, 92; 3rd, Thoz. A. Duff, 89. 

' Cockeret.—1st, Thos, A. Dutt, 93; 2nd, Thos. A. Duff, 91; 3rd, C. J. Daniele, 88, 
Pullet,—1st, Thos. A. Duff, 91; 2nd, C. J, Daniels, 90; Thos. A. Duff, 90. 
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HovupDANS. 


Cock.—1st, D. C. Trew, 91; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 90; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 89. 

Hen.—1st, D. C. Trew, and special, 934; 2nd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 93; 3rd, Allan Bogue, 924. 
Cockerel.—1st, D. C. Trew, 904: 2nd, C. Stockwell, London, 90; 3rd, D. C. Trew, 90 
Pullet.—1st, D. C. Trew, 93; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 93 ; 3rd, D. C. Trew, 92. 


CREVE CoEURS 


‘Cock.—1st, Richard Oke, 94. 
Hen.—1st, Richard Oke, 94; 2nd, Richard Oke, 91. 


Pullet.—1st, Richard Oke, 93; 2nd, Richard Oke, 91. 
‘Cockerel.—1st, Richard Oke, 93. 


La FLEcHE. 


‘Cock.—1st, Richard Oke, 92 ; 2nd, Richard Oke, 91. 
Hen.—I1st, Richard Oke, 93; 2nd, Richard Oke, 92. 
‘Gockerel.—I1st, Richard Oke, 91; 2nd, Richard Oke, 89. 
Pullet.—lst, Richard Oke, 90 ; 2nd, Richard Oke, 89. 


PoLanps—W. C. B. 


Cock.—l1st, William McNeil, 954; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 944. 

Hen.—1st, Allan Bogue, 94; 2nd, William McNeil, 933. 

Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 95; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 93; 3rd, Walker Bros., Port Hope, 90. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 94 ; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 934; 3rd, Walker Bros., 914. 


PoLaANDs—G. oR S. 


Cock.—1st, Allan Bogue, 914; 2nd, William McNeil, 9134. 

Hen.—\st, Allan Bogue, 94; 2nd, William McNeil, 91. 

‘Cockerel.—1st, Allan Bogue, 954; 2nd, William McNeil, 934; 3rd, Fred Field, 924. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 94; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 934; 3rd, Fred Field, 914. 


PoLANDS— WHITE. 


Cock.—lst, Allan Bogue, 914; 2nd, William McNeil, 894. 
Aen.—1st, William McNeil, 96 ; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 914. 
COockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 934 ; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 923. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 944; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 92. 


PoLANDsS—G. BRARDED. 


Cock.--1st, William McNeil, 904 ; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 90. 
Hen.—1st, Allan Bogue, 92; 2nd, William McNeil, 91. 
Cockerel.—1st, Allan Bogue, 934; 2nd, William McNeil, 90. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 944 ; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 914. 


PoLANDS—S. BEARDED. 


‘Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 93; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 92. 
Hen.—1st, Allan Bogue, 94; 2nd, William McNeil, 924. 
Cockerel.—William McNeil, 92; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 914. 
Pullet,—1st, Allan Bogue, 94; 2nd, William McNeil, 914. 


PoLANDS—W. BEARDED. 


Cock.—1st, William McNeil, 90. 

Hen.—1st, Allan Bogue, 954; 2nd, William McNeil, 95, 
‘Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 924; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 92%. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 94; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 904 


PotaNDS—BurFrF LAcED. 
Oock.—1st, William McNeil, 93; 2nd, William McNeil, 92. 
Hen.—\st, William McNeil, 94; 2ad, William McNeil, 933. 


Cockerel.—1st, William McNeil, 94; 2nd, William McNeil, 92}; 3rd, William McNeil, 92}. 
Pullet.—1st, William McNeil, 92}; 2nd, William McNeil, 92 ; 3rd, William McNeil, 91. 
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Rep CAPs. 


Coek.—1st, F. H. Brown, 91; 2nd, J. S. Niven, London, 884; 3rd, C. J. Daniels, 88. 

Hen.—I\st, F. H. Brown, 94; 2nd, C. J. Daniela, 895 ; 3rd, F. H. Brown, a 

Cockerel.—\st, J. S. Niven, and special, 944 ; 2ad, F, H. Brown, 93; 3rd, F. J. Matson, Toronto, 924 , 
Pullet.—1st, Fred A. Garfat, Port Hope, 92; 2ad, C. J, Daniels, 90; 8rd, F. J. Matson, 893, 


A. O. V. Fow ts. 


Cock.—lst, H. B, Donovan; 2nd, C. J. Daniels. 

Hen.—1st, Richard Oke, 2nd, C. J. Daniels. 

‘Cockerel. —1st, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, Richard Oke; 8rd, C. J. Daniels. 
Pullet.—1st, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, H. H. Walker, Port Hope; 3rd, OC. J. Daniels. 


Cross BREEDS. 


-Cockerel. —1st, James Parsons, Osaca; 2nd, C. J. Daniels ; 3rd, James Parsons. 
Pullet.—1st, James Parsons ; 2nd, James Parsons; 3rd, J, L. Corcoran. 


TuURKEYS—BRONZE. 


Cock.—1st, William Main, 96; 2nd, W, J. Bell, 954; 3rd, W. J. Bell, 944, 
Hen.—-1st, W. J. Bell, 98. 

“Cockerel (1895),—1st, W. J. Bell, 96; 2nd, William Main, 92. 

Pullet (1895).—1st, William Main, 964; 2nd, W. J. Bell, 954. 


TuRKEYSs--W. OR B. 


Oock.—1st, W. H. Reid, 93. 
Hen.—1st, W. H. Reid, 92. 

Cockerel (1895),—1st, W. H. Reid, 93. 
Pullet (1895). —1st, W, H. Reid, 92. 


GrESE—TOULOUSE, 


“Gander.—1st, Allan Bogue, 96; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, 92; 3rd, W. H. Reid, 90. 
Goose.—1st, Allan Bogue, 95; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, 93; 3rd, W. H. Reid, 92. 
Gander (1895),—1st, Allan Bogue, 97. 

‘Goose (1895).—Allan Bogue, 97. 


GEESE— BREMEN. 


“Gander.—1st, William Main, 97. 
Goose.—1st, William Main, 97. ‘ 
Gander (1895).—1st, William Main, 96. 
“Goose (1895).—1st, William Main, 96. 


GEESE—A. O. V. 


Gander.—1st, W. H. Reid, 94. 
»Goose.—1st, W. H. Reid, 94. 


Ducks—AYLESBURY. 


Drake.—1st, Allan Bogue, 96, 

Duck.—1st, Allan Bogue, 95. 

Drake (1895).—1st, Allan Bogue, 97; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, 96. 
Duck (1895).—1st, Allan Bogue, 96; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, 95. 


Ducks—ROvuEN. 


Drake.—1st, William Main, 96; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, 94 ; 3rd, Allan Bogue, 92. 
Duck.—1st, William Main, 96; 2ad, William Main, 95; 3rd, Knight & Osborne, 94. 
Drake (1895),—1st, William Main, 95; 2nd, Allan Bogue, 94; 3rd, Knight & Osborne, 93. 
Duck (1895).—1st, William Main, 97; 2nd, Knight & Osborne, 96 ; 3rd, William Main, 93. 


Ducks—PEKIN, 


Drake.—1st, Allan Bogue, 98. 

Duck.—Allan Begue, 95. : 
Drake (1895).—1st Allan Bogue, 99; 2nd, John Lawrie, 92, 
Duck (1895).—1st, Allan Bogue, 96; 2nd, John Lawrie, 95. 
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Ducks—A. O. V. 


Drake.—1st, W. H: McGaw, 95; 2nd, W. H. Reid, 93. 
Duck.—1st, W. H. McGaw, 95 ; 2nd, W. H. Reid, 94. 
Drake of 1895,—1st. Geo. Bogue, 94; 2nd, W. H. Reid, 92. 
Duck of 1895.—1st, W. H. Reid, 93. 


Hen Eaas. 


1st, James Parsons; 2nd, R, CO. Allan, Cobourg ; 8rd, James Parsons, 
The display of hen eggs, although small, was very good in size and quality. 
The 1st prize hens’ eggs, 1 dozen—weighed 2 Ibs. 1 0z.—Plymouth Rocks. 

“* 2nd ae ss es ce 1 lb. 15 0z.—White Leghorns, 

“* 3rd ae she SS + 2 Ibs.—Plymouth Rocks. 


The 3rd prize eggs were not so uniform in color as the 2nd, although an ounce heavier in weight, so the 
judge decided as above. 


There were also Black Minorca eggs, 1 lb, 14 0z., and White Leghorns and Black Minorea cross, 1 lb.,. 
14 0z. This is only a start to something that will be very interesting and productive of a great deal of 
good amongst our members and benefit the poultry industry generally. 


PHEASANTS. 


ENGLISH PHEASANTS.—1st, Richard Oke. 
GOLDEN PHEASANTS.—Ist, Richard Oke; 2nd, J. S, Niven. 
SILVER PHEasANTSs.—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, J. S. Niven. 


DRESSED FowLs. 


DresstpD Fow1s,—lst and 2nd, James Parsons, 
DresseD TurKEYS.—1st and 2nd, Mrs. John Watt ; 3rd, Oldrieve & Wilkinson. 
Dressep Ducks.—1st, Mrs. John Watt; 2nd and 3rd, Mrs. J. Osborne. 


PIGEONS, 


Buiack CARRIER.—Cock.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—let, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, G. Ju. 
Dunn, Hamilton. 


CarrigR—Dovn.— Cock.—1st, H. B, Donovan, Hen.—lst and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 
CarrieR—A, O. S. V.—Cock.— 1st, G. J. Dunn ; 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st, H. B. Donovan. 
Wuitr Pourrr.—Cock.—I1st and 2nd, W. L. Glidden, Port Hope. Hen.—1sb and 2nd, W. L. Glidden. 


‘Deas Prep Povurer.—Cock.--lst and 2nd, G. A. Buckle. Hen.—1st, G. A. Buckle ; 2nd, W. L.. 
idden. 


Buack Pirp Poursr.—Cock.—1st and special, W. L. Glidden ; 2nd, J. H. Magill. Hen.—1st, J. Hu 
Magill ; 2nd, W. L. Glidden. 


MI aor. OR Rep PoutrR.— Cock.—I1st, J. H. Magill; 2nd, W. L. Glidden. Hen.—1st and 2nd, J. H.. 
agill. 


SHort Facep TumMBLER.—Cock.—Ilst and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st, H. B. Donovan ; 2nd, J. 
H. Baulch. 


A. O. V. TumMBLER.—Cock.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st, Chas. Massie; 2nd, H. B.. 
Donovan. 


Rep Bars,—Cock,—1st, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—I1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 

Brack BarB.—Cock.—I1st, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st, H. B. Donovan. 

A. O. 8. C. Bars.—Cock,.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 
WHITE TRUMPETER.—Cock.—Ist and 2nd, J. H. Baulch. Hen.—1st and 2nd, J. H. Baulch. 
TRUMPETER—A. O. S. C.—Coek.—I1st and 2nd, J. H. Baulch. Hen.—1st and 2nd, J. H. Baulch. 
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RED on YELLOW JAcOBIN.—Cock.—1st and 2nd, Chas. Massie. Hen.—1st and 2nd, Chas. Massie. 
WuitE JAcoBIn. —Cock.—I1st and 2nd, Chas. Massie. Hen: —1st, 2nd, and special, Chas. Massie. 


4 A. O. 8. C. JacoBin.—Cock.—lst, Chas. Massie; 2nd, G. A. Buckle. Hen.—lst and 2nd, Chas. 
assie. 


R. C, AntwERP.—Cock.-—I1st and 2nd, H. B, Donovan. Hen.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 
Sttver Dun ANTWERP.—Cock.—I1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st and 2nd, H, B. Donovan. 
Waitt FantaiL.—Cock.—1st and 2nd, Chas. Massie. Hen.—lst and 2nd, Chas. Massie. 

BuvukE Fantait.—Cock.—l1st, W. H. Reid. Men.—ist, W. H. Reid. 

A. O. 8. C. Fanrain.—Cock,—lst, W. H. Reid. Hen.—Ilst, W. H. Reid. 
SHow—Homer.—Cock,—1st, G. J. Dunn; 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st and 2nd, G. J. Dunn. 
Maapir.—Cock.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 
SwALLow.-—-Cock.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 
Dracoon.—Cock.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 
AROHANGEL.—Cock.—1st, W. H. Reid. Hen,—1st, W. H. Reid. 


Nun.—Cock,—lst, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, W. H. Reid. Hen.—lst, W. H. Reid; 2nd, H. B. 
Donovan, 


Ow..—Cock.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—Ilst and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 


5 Ra aE sre Cooks rats H. B. Donovan ; 2nd, J. H. Baulch. Hen.—1st, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, J, H. 
aulch. 


A. O. S. V. Pickons.—Cock.—I1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Hen.—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 


RABBITS. 


Lor Eargrpv.—Buck.—I1st and 2nd, William Fox, Toronto. Doe.—1st and 2nd, William Fox. 


Dutcon. —Buck.—lst, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, William Fox. Doe.—1st, William Fox; 2nd, H. B. 
Donavan. 


A. O. V.—Buck.—Ilst, William Fox; 2nd, H. B. Donovan. Doe.—lst, H. B. Donovan; 2nd 
William Fox, 


CARE OF ADULT FOWLS. 


By Mr. Tuomas Rice, of Wuirtey. 


Allow nature to assert itself. Do not pamper your fowls. As a rule, shun 
** Poultry Foods,” condition powers and medicines. 


{ herewith submit a few definite instructions on feeding for winter laying. Providea 
few essentials in the care of adult fowls, and there should be little trouble in handling large 
numbers successfully. Poultry are naturally vigorous and hardy, but their constitutions 
can be ruined by imagined kindness. It is not, for example, true kindness to subject 

adult fowls to artificial heat. They do not need it. As a rule they will suffer from it. 
To subject fowls to artificial heat (which renders them tender) and then to turn them ont 
into even moderate weather, is almost sure to bring on colds, throat trouble and roup. 
It is the fowls that become gradually hardened to cold that are able to withstand it and 
pass through the winter in good health. Have your houses closely built so that no 
draught can strike the fowls at night ; keep the houses free from bad ordors ; protect the 
‘fowls from from lice, mites or other vermin ; keep them at work as much as possible ; 
feed sparingly of proper foods, and you need not dread disease in your flocks. These 
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hings are essential. Provide them and you will meet with smooth sailing. Poultry 
houses should be cleaned often enough to keep down the bad odors. In summer time 
(especially during damp weather) clean out two and three times a week, according to 
your accommodation and the number of fowls kept. In winter time, twice or even once 
a week willdo if your houses are properly constructed and your fowls not over-crowded. 
Over-crowded fowls require far more attention than those not crowded, Clean off the 
dropping boards every morning. Slack lime is an excellent disinfectant. Use as a lime 
sifter, an ordinary tin can with nail holes punched in the bottom. A separate scratch- 
ing pen is a grand thingfor fowls—one that has an open side to the south—but in winter 
time, by all means feed all grain in litter of some kind and do not spare the litter. Have 
it deep. Use straw, chaff, leaves, weeds, corn fodder—anything will do if you have 
enough of it. Make your fowls work by keeping them hungry through the day. Send them 
to bed with full crops at night (especially in winter), but be sparing enough of 
food of all kinds in the day time to keep them on the move, to keep them hunting and 
scratching for more. Have them so that they wili eat up clean all that you give them, 
and then follow you to the door or gate looking for more. 


Every fall we thoroughly clean our poultry houses, removing all the litter and also 
also three inches of the soil. We then put in three or four inches of fresh, sweet earth 
or sand. This is put in the house during dry weather and under the constant scratching 
of the fowls, becomes fine dust. Road dust contains too much horse manure to suit us 
and we doubt if is healthful for fowls. We are certain that we do not like to inhale it 
ourselves, hence we advise dry, fresh, clean soil in place of road dust. 


Fowls that do not scratch, and scratch with energy, need looking after. They may be 
sickly. They are either out of condition or are being over-fed, It is an easy matter to 
over-feed the larger breeds of fowls, especially the Asiatics. The more active birds can 
stand more food than the big lazy breeds, for the latter pile on the fat with ease. They 
stand the cold better and are more contented in confinement—two things that are con- 
ducive to fat. 


Dust isa paralyzer of lice. Lice will not remain in a cloud of dust. With plenty 
of fine dust handy, the fowls will them themselves zave you the trouble and annoy- 
ance of fighting vermin. In the fall, when we put in fresh earth and fresh litter, we 
carefully whitewash the inside of the houses putting an ounce of carbolic acid in every 
gallon of the wash. Fill all the cracks and crevices. Be liberal with the wash, it is 
cheap ; and lice are the source of sixty per cent. of the losses in poultry. 


In feeding poultry, the first thing to decide is what am I feeding for ? 


If you have thoroughbred stock only, and are intending to furnish eggs for hatching 
purposes alone, then you do not want to force winter laying, for the demand for your 
eggs will be much better and at higher prices during the spring months—during March, 
April and May. In this case, it may become necessary to shift your fowls from pen to 
pen during January and February to prevent their beginning to lay too early. If you 
wish to conduct an egg farm, as some farms are called, it will be to your advantage to 
force laying during November, December, January, February and March, when the 
market price is high for eggs for food, and to do this you must do two things: hatch out 
each spring a large number of early pullets, and then feed them for eggs the coming fall 
and winter. An egg farm pays well. The price of eggs never falls below the cost of 
production, while in the fall, winter and early spring from one hundred to two hundred 
per cent. can be made on every egg laid. It requires thought, system in feeding and 
extra care to secure a large number of eggs during this time, and that is why there is 
money to be made in this branch of the business. A market always exists everywhere 
for fresh eggs. No one need go a-begging with a basket or case of fresh laid eggs, 
especially in winter time. Every human habitation contains a customer. On an egg 
farm, rightly conducted, $100 worth of feed can be readily converted into $300 worth of 
eggs in a month’s time. Hotels and restaurants in cities are ever ready to buy or to 
contract for eggs that are guaranteed to be fresh. In a city, a person can work a private 
trade at so much a dozen, the year around. 
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SELEOTION AND OARE OF POULTRY FOR PROFIT. 


Mr. H. W. Paaz, St. Marys. 


The selection of poultry for the purpose for which you require them needs some very 
careful consideration as the field for choice is very large, and a great deal depends upon 
the locality in which you live and the amount of comfort and care you can and are willing 
to give them. 


If you cannot give your birds warm, or at least well-sheltered and clean quarters, 
you should avoid fowls with large combs and wattles and long bare legs, as these are 
almost sure to freeze in very cold weather and cause great distress in your flock ; to recover 
from which your birds will use up such an amount of time and vital force as to very 
materially diminish the winter supply of eggs and delay their spring workx.very much. 


As a bird has passed its best when two and cne-half or three years old, she should be 
kept in such condition as to be able togive the very best service up to that age, and any delay 
which may occur during her short life of. usefulness cannot be made up by keeping her 
for a longer period. So that in order to keep out of the freezing business I would urge 
the selection of birds of such breeds as have the least possible amount of those appen- 
dages (wattles and combs), and would advise you to give the birds broad flat perches, so 
that the toes may be spread out flat and covered with the body feathers at night. Also 
have the perches thick, say four inches, so as to prevent the frost from striking through 
the bottom. 


Do not put your perches too high ; about two feet or two feet six inches is about 
right. If perches are much higher than this heavy birds are not able to get on them 
without an undue amount of exertion, and often after several ineffectual attempts will 
give it upin disgust not only with herself but with her surroundings, and will sneak off 
into the most available corner and squat down ; and should it so happen that she is able 
to mount the perch there is danger of injury on decending in the morning and more 
especially in the winter when the ground is hard. The disease known as bumblefoot is 
caused more in this way than in any other, and is especially prevalent among heavy 
birds. Internal injuries are also very liable to occur from this dropping down from high 
perches, particularly with hens in the laying season. 


I would say here most emphatically that high perches are only suitable to light birds 
which are well able to fly. 


With regard to food you must of course take into account what you are feeding for, 
whether for eggs or meat, If for meat you need not trouble much about shell-forming 
material, and can feed almost an entire grain diet. I say almost, because some green 
food is always desirable and beneficial, and a variety of grain must be fed, and the morn- 
ing meal must be ground and mixed with either hot water or hot milk, and to such a 
degree of moisture as to make it stay in a ball when pressed in the hand, and feed just as 
much as will be eatenupclean. Should any be left in the feeding trough when the birds 
are quite satisfied, it should be removed and the trough should be made quite clean or it 
will soon turn sour. 


The noon meal may be of whole grain thrown on the scratching floor in order that 
the birds may take some exercise which is necessary as well for fattening birds as for 
laying hens. 

The late afternoon meal should be of whole grain and as much as they will eat, but 
“none should be left. 


Plenty of clean water must be available at all times so they may never become very 
thirsty. Plenty of fine gravel must also be provided as this goes to the hen’s mill and 
helps to break down the large grains and renders them more digestible, 
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If you are feeding for eggs this food must of course be supplemented by some ground 
oyster shell, and cut or ground green bone, and the drinking water should always be 
hard and not soft water ; and some meat scraps should always be fed two or three times 
a week. Some ground charcoal mixed in the morning mea] will tend to keep the stomach 
sweet and prevent bloating. 


When birds are moulting some stimulant such as red or black pepper should also be 
added to the morning feed, and a little Douglas mixture added to the drinking water two 
or three times a week. 


The poultry house should have an abundance of sunlight, be well ventilated and 
provided with a good dust bath of dry road dust or coal ashes. 


A Frew REasoxs. 


Water.—The reason for giving laying hens hard water is this: Ordinary well water 
as a rule contains lime and magnesia in about the same proportions as they are found in 
the shell of the egg. 


Bone.—The bone contains all the elements contained in the egg, not only in the shell 
but in the white and yolk, and their instinct seems to teach them to leave any other food 
for cut or ground green bone at any time. 


Meat Scraps.—Meat scraps are necessary in the winter to take the place of the animal 
food the fowls can procure in the summer in the shape of insects, worms, etc. For the 
same reason it is necessary in the summer when hens are kept in confinement. 


Dust Bath.—The dust bath is the very best method of keeping poultry free from 
vermin, especially if a little snlphur or carbolic powder is mixed with it. 


Sunlight.—There are millions of disease germs which multiply rapidly and thrive in 
dark places which cannot live in the sunlight so that one of the best aids we can call in 
for the prevention of disease is the direct rays of the sun. 


Iime.—Lime can be made very usefu: in the poultry house. Good fresh lime made 
into a white wash with a little carbolic acid mixed in it will make the inside of-the house 
clean and healthful, and a little air-slaked lime sprinkled on the floor tends to keep it 
dry. 

Douglas Mixtwre.—A very good thing to prevent roup, or to cure mild cases, is made 
as follows: Take two gallons of water, one pound of suiphate of iron and one ounce of 
sulphuric acid. Mix all together and stir or shake occasionally till dissolved. To a flock 
of ten or twelve hens give two or three tablespoonfuls in the drinking water two or 
three times a week, 


A Few Don'ts. 


Don’t keep more fowls than you can properly care for. 


Don't keep any more than one breed unless you have ample facilities for keeping 
them separate. 


Don’t keep fowls unsuited to your locality or the purpose for which you need them. 
Don’t try to raise birds for the show pen until you have acquired the necessary skill. 


Don’t try to raise birds by the use of the incubator and brooder until you under- 
stand the delicate and complicated process of incubation. 


Don’t debit the poultry with all they cost for food and care unless you credit them 
with all they return you for home consumption and what you sell. | 


Don’t expect to be as successful when you first start as the man who has been in 
the business for many years. 


Don’t keep hens after they are three years old. After that age they will not pay 
fer their keep much less will they give a profit. But limit the age to two or at most 
two and one-half years. 
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Don’t allow birds affected with contagious disease to mingle with the rest of the 


flock. If badly affected it will pay to kill than to try to cure, unless in the case of valuable 
birds. | 


Don’t let laying hens get too fat, as they are liable to lay soft shelled eggs and very 
few of them. 

Don’t feed the morning meal too hot as the birds may scald themselves, As hot ag 
‘you can comfortably bear your hand in it would be about right, and 


Don’t make it sloppy. 
Don’t expect hens to make eggs without supplying them with the necessary material. 


Don’t breed from weakly hens, as the chicks will be hard to raise and be sickly 
‘when they are raised, and to get the best results birds must be vigorous. 


Don’t fail to observe young hens, and note those that have the most desirable quali- 
‘ties for your purpose, and breed from them only. 


Don’t allow your poultry manure to spoil by allowing the ammonia to escape, but 
remove it from the poultry house every day and store it under cover and put some kanit 
and dry pulverized clay with it. This will save the ammonia and supply potash, of which 
poultry manure is deficient. 


INSECTS. 


There is one service which the poultry on a farm render to their owner which is not 
often thought of, and not once in a hundred cases do the birds get any credit for it. I 
mean the destruction annually of hundreds of thousands of insects. This service is beat 
rendered when poultry have the free run of the farm. 


I suppose most of you have noticed that where large flocks of turkeys are kept, and 
Jocusts and grasshoppers are plentiful, the birds will require very little food from the 
owner but will feed on the pests mentioned, thereby reducing by so much the devastation 
committed ; and I have noticed that in the years locusts are most plentiful the turkeys 
grow to a larger size and are fatter than in years when locusts are not so plentiful, and thig 
leads me to believe that if more birds are kept we should have fewer locusts. 


If poultry must be confined the orchard is the best place to do it in, and if the trees 
are jarred to shake off worms the birds will soon learn to follow you round and will pick 
up and eat the worms as fast as they fall, thus rendering the double service of destroy- 
ing the insects and supplying themselves with animal food. 


TURKEYS. 
By W. J. Bett, Aneus. 


During the past year I have met a great many who assert that they are unable to 
sell their large turkeys at the same price as’ small ones. I must admit that turkeys 
weighing from ten to fourteen pounds are in more demand at present for the Oanadian 
market than ones weighing from sixteen to twenty pounds. But let me ask you, is this 
the market turkey breeders should cater to! I say emphatically, “‘ No,” for it is impos- 
sible for this market to use the large number of turkeys now raised in Canada. The 
market you should aim to please is the English market, which is in no danger of being 
overstocked, and that market demands the heaviest turkeys you can produce. It is 
possible, with the best stock to start with and good care while growing, to have bronze 
turkeys weighing, cockerels twenty to twenty-five pounds, and pullets thirteen to sixteen 
pounds at December first, the same being hatched the previous June. That is the time 
they will have to be sold to reach England in good time for the Christmas demand, and 
the price has not been lower than seven cents per pound in any section that [ know of. 
Take nineteen pounds as an average of the large ones at seven cents per pound, and 
twelve pounds as an average of small ones at nine cents per pound, and you will find a 
difference in favor of the former and with the advantage of being marketed a full month 
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earlier. The extra food fed during this month, if distributed carefully among the flock 
while growing would cause them to reach the weights mentioned by December first, as up. 
to this date they have very little cold weather to contend against ; and always provided 
you start with a strain know to reach good weights. Feed your breeders sparingly from 
the middle of March and set their eggs under turkeys, dusting the hen well with insect. 
powder when doing so. Also give the hen another dusting two or three days before the 
poults hatch. Leave them in the nest twenty-four hours after hatching, and then 
remove to a large box—the larger the better. Place the hen and her young in this, and 
cover on top with loose boards. I only open the boards while feeding to give them light 
to eat, and not enough to let the hen fly out. I keep them here just one day unless it is. 
a very cold time, when I may leave them an extra day. My idea for taking them to this. 
box is to teach them to eat out of my hand—a very important point in my estimation, 
for I feed them entirely up to five months of age their soft food out of my hands, and 
there is never any left to sour on the ground. After I take them out of the box I place 
the hen in a coop with no bottom and lath front for the poults to run in and out of at. 
will, and I move this coop the breadth of itself every day at noon when the ground is 
warmed with the noonday sun, and I keep the grass eaten closely where I have the flock. 
Sheep are the best to crop it down and they never tramp a turkey poult. I have a fence 
near the coop for the young to run under when they get the warning cry from the old 
one, and a scare-crow standing close to the coop is of use in keeping away crows and 
hawks. I keep the hen in this coop until the poults are about five weeks old. A place 
for them to dust in is a necessity. 


Regarding food, I may say that I have noticed so many successful breeders of 
turkeys each advocating a different food that I have come to the conclusion that the kind 
of food is not so important as their getting it often and regularly. While in the box I 
feed mine nearly every hour, commencing with bread soaked in milk, and start towards. 
night to add a little shorts or middlings. When placed in coop I feed five times per day, 
and gradually drop out the bread from their ration and make it all shorts mixed with 
milk, sweet or sour, and cut up onions or dandelion in it twice per day. This is their 
food until five weeks old. They have nearly all the milk they will drink, and a creek 
runs near their coop giving them plenty of water and always fresh. Be careful and do 
not Jet any salt enter their food, or you will have the pleasure (?) of burying all who get 
it. After five weeks of age the hen is given her liberty and all are allowed to roam over 
the farm at will. They are fed shorts in the morning and good clean wheat at night, but 
when-grasshoppers are plentiful they will often refuse the wheat. Give them all the 
wheat, oats and peas they will eat during October and November, together with their 
morning feed of shorts, and I feel sure you will have them the weights mentioned at the 
beginn’ng of this article. As a great many breeders advocate letting the hen have full 
liberty from the start, I would say that my idea for putting her in coop is to prevent her 
taking the young into long wet grass in the early morning, or being caught out in rain, 
wet being fatal to the poults; and I think the poults will roam as much as is good for 
them until five weeks old without the hen. Have a broad board to cover the lath front 
of coop each night to save them from cats, etc. The important points [ believe are :— 
1. Start with a large strain, 2, Dusting with insect powder, and dust bath for young. 
3. Feeding out of the hand. 4. Moving coop every day. 


JUDGING AND TOWNSHIP FAIRS. 
By T. J. Senior, Hamitton. 


In anticipation of this meeting of our Association and its undoubted importance on 
poultry culture throughout the Province, it occurred to me that some good might be 
accomplished by directrng attention to the inferiority of the usual exhibits at township fairs. 


At the outset let me place on record an acknowledgment of our gratitude as an 
Association to the Provincial Legislature for the encouragement it has given us in our 
fforts toward the improvement of poultry culture in the Province. This year the 
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usual grant of $900 was supplemented by an additional grant of $500 for the supply- 
ing of coops and other accommodations, and throughout the history of our Association 
our hands have continually been strengthened by the Department of Agriculture. 


Our own efforts as an Association have been earnest and sustained. We have. 
given all the encouragement in our power, have had essays prepared by members direct- 
ing attention to the benefits of breeding, mating, and care of poultry ; but it is a deplor- 
able fact that the encouragement of the Legislature, the efforts of the Association, the 
influence of the poultry journals, have counted for very little in the improvement of 
the stock in the rural districts. Those of us who have been honored with judgeships 
at local poultry shows may be excused for becoming disheartened when it is shown how 
utterly regardless of all the rules of poultry breeding the majority of the exhibitors 
are. The birds, as a rule, are poorly bred, and unmistakeable evidences of their mongrel 
origin are visible to the eye of even unexperienced spectators. They are half cared 
for, and are often dumped into the show and left without either food or water, and 
are handled as though they were building timber. The chief object of their presence. 
in the show seems to be to catch the prize through a knowledge of the fact that the. 
exhibitors’ scrubs are as good as his neighbors, and the neighbor may not think it 
worth while to put his on exhibition. The classes, however, are usually filled and 
the prize money paid out without the slightest effort toward the improvement of the 
stock, 


For this unfortunate state of affairs poultry fanciers are themselves somewhat to 
blame. Owners of exhibits have in former years or at other shows been awarded prizes 
for their birds, and the consciencious judge is at once accused of having some sinister 
motive in disqualifying birds that he knows have not one single claim to his notice ; there 
is at once a feeling of dissatisfaction, and unkind words are often said. 


To remedy these conditions I will throw out one or two suggestions and trust that 
subsequent discussion will result in some benefit concerning the question. First, 1 would 
advocate a united action on the part of every judge of poultry on occasions such as I have 
mentioned. I maintain that a bird disqualified should not score a point. I would make 
the American standard final and absolute, and every exhibit not coming up to it I would 
refuse to consider worthy a place in the exhibition. The result, I think, would be that 
knowing the slipshod method of the past had been abandoned, exhibitors would see the 
necessity of improving their stock or the folly of bringing them to the fair. In the mean- 
time much good money would be saved to the Association to be put to good use when that 
better day had arrived. This Association, [ maintain, has no right to spend the money 
of the Province without showing some return, and up to the present time no adequate 
return is visible for the expenditure made. 


Second. It behooves every poultry fancier and every one interested in the subject to 
meet exhibitors and endeavor to get them into the local association, to interest them in 
the work of improvement, to tell them what he has heard, to show them what he has 
seen, and to give them that personal encouragement which goes far toward conviction. 


The writer, two years ago, observing the state of affairs at the Central Fair in 
Hamilton, asked the directors to hang up better prizes to poultry exhibitors. I was one 
of two delegates from our local Association, and we advocated the idea so strongly that 
the directors were willing to assist us, but they found a difficulty in the fact that exhibi- 
tors of other stock complained about our request of $100 as being too much to grant to the 
poultry department. We offered if they made the grant to exact an entrance fee of ten 
cents a bird, and on the principle that heaven helps them who help themselves, they made. 
us the grant. I was made an honorary director of the fair, and chairman of the poultry 
show, and had the extreme pleasure of seeing the best display of poultry ever collected 
in the vicinity at a township fair. Last year we had a grant of $150 and an improved 
display, and next year we are confident of a further increase in the grant and hope for 
a further improvement in the exhibit. 

I have collected these stray thoughts in the hope that they may not be uninterest- 
ing to you, and that they may result in some benefit on the lines along which we are. 
striving for improvement, 
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OUR CANADIAN HEN, AND HOW TO FEED HER. 


By ©. J. Daniets, Toronto. 


The hen is literally an egg machine, her chief purpose being the production of eggs. 
Like any other kind of machine, she must have the raw material with which to manufac- 
ture her products. Her instinct teaches her how to select. All that is necessary is to 
place within her reach that which she requires and everything will be well. To produce 
an egg the hen must have a certain kind of food for the yolk, or fat portion, known as car- 
bonaceous, and for the white she needs food rich in nitrogen, from which she makes 
albumen. For the shell she needs lime. Thus, while we may feed a hen liberally (appar- 
ently), by omitting to allow that which is needed to complete the laying process, she may 
remain idle for the want of a single substance, though fully supplied with everything else 
that is necessary. 


It has been proved beyond a doubt that green-cut bone forms the most perfect food 
for egg production. It is not a stimulant or a medicine, but is simply a perfect food 
which has 1n it every constituent of the eggs ; and the hen, instead of having to wait days 
or weeks to accumulate enough material from common food to make the egg, finds jast 
what is wanted in green bone, and in consequence she just can’t help laying. Here is a 
grand opening for our farmers to make good money in the winter months, and with a 
very small outlay. We notice in our Toronto papers last week that fresh eggs could not 
be got in sufficient quantities to supply the demand. If every farmer in Ontario took as 
much care of his hens as he does of his other stock, we would soon have those large ships 
packed full of fresh Canadian eggs for the English market. They want them, but at 
present we cannot supply them. Farmers will talk the old chestnut, ‘‘ There’s no money 
in hens.” Let me give you one of many instances that it can be done: Mr. W. R. 
Graham, Bayside, Ont., wrote me about the middle of January, 1896, as follows: “I 
have broken my bone mill, Kindly send me another leg. I have 150 laying hens, and 
am getting from seventy to eighty eggs per day,” He adds: “ This, I believe, is largely 
due to my feeding green-cut bone.” 


Now, friends, how many eggs were you getting from your hens at the above date ? 
and why can’t you go and do likewise? There is no patent on egg production, and there 
are good bone mills now in the market that can be bought for $7 each, and bone from the 
butcher’s at half a cent per pound. One more very essential thing: The hen is neglected 
in being given grit. Hens have no teeth, and during winter, when everything is frozen 
up, they must have grit if you want eggs, and would also save your young chicks. 


Give a chick when only a few hours old grit where they can get to it, and you wil! 
be surprised to see them go into it as though it was something else, and they will thrive 
better on it. If you do not give them the requirements of nature you may expect to find 
some dead ones among your brood every day or so. 


They will be taken with bowel trouble, and you will wonder why it is, as you have 
fed them everything that is fresh and clean ; but they did not have what they required 
to grind up their food, and so it got sour and clogged up the passage way, and before it 
could pass off, killed them. You will find grit one of the most essential of all your feeds, 
and should always be before them. Wm. McNeil, of London, the veteran poultry 
breeder, says mica grit is one of the best things poultrymen ever struck. The chemical 
analysis of mica grit shows it to contain most valuable substances. Over fifty-seven 
per cent. is white quartz, which is extremely hard and sharp pointed, which for grind- 
ing is unequalled by any available material. In addition to this large proportion of 
grinding material, the rock shows over eleven and a half per cent. of iron oxide and 
ten per cent. of magnesium. ‘The former is a valuable tonic, strengthening and invigorat- 
ing the system, and the latter is for sweetening the stomach and gizzard. ‘Grit tones up 
the fowls, reddens the combs and wattles, produces healthy action of the bowels, and an 
immediate improvement in condition, and an increased egg yield will almost certainly 
follow its use. 
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VENT{LATING AND HEATING POULTRY HOUSES IN WINTER. 


By O. F. Wagner, Toronto. 


Most breeders in erecting poultry houses build too lofty a structure. A poultry 
house should not exceed eight feet in height at the highest point, and not more than three 
or four feet at the lowest side. Every house should have a sleeping compartment, or 
cupboard, so to speak, with a door hinged at the top to close up in very frosty weather, 
the door being left a little open at the bottom for ventilation. 


The construction of ventilators in poultry houses is one of the most difficult problems 
to solve. Many make a common error by having openings in opposite sides of the build- 
ing, causing a draught, which is very injurious to fowls, bringing on disease in many 
flocks. Ventilators should be small and in one side of the building only. Say a pen is 
four by twelve feet in size, the hole at the floor line where the fowls pass in and out will 
act as one ventilator. Put another at the roof, or ceiling, about eight by ten inches with 
a slide, or small sash, in same, which could be closed on very cold or damp days and at 
nights. This will be found ample ventilation and without draughts. Make all openings 
in the south side of the building, if practicable. 


Closely built hen houses which are not artificialiy heated in cold weather if not ven- 
tilated will be found with frosty walls and dampness from the breath of the hens. 


Dampness will stop hens from laying and in many instances bring on roup. To 
overcome dampness breeders will find that dry air-slaked lime strewn on the dropping 
‘board under the perches will help to absorb the moisture and will also answer as a 
purifier. 


If the walls of the hen house are covered outside with tarred felt and battens nailed 
over the joints, the structure will be perfectly watertight as well as windproof, dampness 
and wind being two of the greatest evils the poultryman has to contend with. It is 
money well spent to tar-felt the inside of the house, all joints being well lapped To 
heat a four by twelve foot hen house an ordinary lamp placed underneath a common 
““T” stove-pipe on a shelf, with a wire screen placed in front to prevent accidents, will be 
found to heat sufficiently in a few hours, when the light may be extinguished until such 
times as the room cools off. This need only be used when the thermometer stands below 
zero (outside) during the day time. A well-made sleeping room, just large enough to 
comfortably roost the number of birds kept in a compartment the size mentioned, if 
closed up at night, will be warm enough to keep their combs from freezing without arti- 
ficial heat when it 1s away below zero outside. Another mistake poultrymen make in 
building a hennery is that they either have the building all in one room or else they have 
only wire divisions between the pens. The former may be satisfactory, providing not 
more than a dozen hens are kept in a space six by twelve feet. <A larger space with 
many more birds running together will not be as profitable in egg production. In the 
latter case where a hennery is divided up into pens with wire netting it will be found 
draughty. These divisions and enclosures should be made of tight boarding, so that no 
draughts could blow nor disease spread from one pen to another, should the latter ever 
have access. 


EGGS IN WINTER. 


By A. G. GILBERT, CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL Farm, OTTAWA. 


Prices are high in the larger cities for new laid eggs in winter. The farmer ought 
to make revenue from his hens at that time, but in too many cases his poultry depart- 
ment is non-productive. The following instructions are intended to aid the farmer in 
making his hens lay when their produce is worth the most. 


1. The laying stock should be under two and a half years of age. Why? Because 
hens over that age, of the Asiatic breeds such as Brahmas, Oochins, and Langshans, and 
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the Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes and Javas, of the American breeds, moult so late that. 
it will be well into winter before they will begin to lay. Meanwhile much of the profit 
they will afterwards make, will have been eaten up. 


2. The laying stock should be comfortably housed. It should be remembered that. 
if the layers are keep in a cold house, that the food instead of going into eggs will be 
drawn upon to supply animal heat. A temperature high enough to keep the water from. 
freezing is all that is necessary. 


3. While feeding to make the egg, material must also be supplied to make the shell. 
Of course we are supposing the fowls cannot run out, as in summer. Cut-green bones is. 
an admirable ration for supplying lime for the shell and material for the egg. Grit. 
of some sort is also necessary. It enables the hen to grind up her food in her gizzard. 
It must be borne in mind, that the hen has no teeth and grit is what she uses instead. 


4. Another necessity is a dust bath, so that the hen can keep herelf free from lice. 
Lice-infested hens are not money makers. Fine sand, earth, road dust or fine coal ashes 
all being perfectly dry, will answer the purpose. 


5. The laying stock should be keep actively employed searching for the grain food. 
This can be promoted by throwing the grain rations into straw, chaff, dry leaves, or other 
litter that should always be on the floor of the house. The floor should be of wood 
because it is likely to be drier than one of earth. An earth floor is apt to become damp. 
and to remain so all winter. A cabbage should be suspended from the ceiling, so 
arranged that the fowls will have to jump for it. 


6. The chill should be taken off the drink water during winter, two or three times. 
daily. If possible prevent the drink water from freezing. Laying hens require a liberal 
supply of pure water. 


7. It must be rembered that the laying stock in our winter season—often lasting 
from December to April—lead an artificial life. It should be the aim to make the con- 
ditions of that artificial life as like the natural, or outdoor life as possible, by supplying: 
the laying stock with what they will pick up for themselves, when running at large. 


8. The necessity for supplying material to make the egg shell will soon make its. 
want evident. If you feed nothing but grain, the hen will shortly lay an egg with a thin 
shell ; and if this hint be not acted upon, soon an egg will be laid with a soft shell, and 
then one without any shell at all! These are all nature’s hints that there is not lime, or 
egg shell forming material enough in the rations. Besides, the constant feeding of grain 
will make the layers too fat. What is wanted, then, is variety, combined with economy 
in the egg producing rations. The following will be found to answer admirably : 


Mornine Ration.—Cut-grean bones three times per week. The green bones are 
those usually given, or thrown away by butchers. The bones are cur up—not ground 
up—by mills manufactured for the purpose. On the other mornings of the week give 
a@ warm mash composed of whatever ground grains are most abundant and cheapest on 
the farm. To this mash add the table and kitchen waste. Feed only enough of this to 
barely satisfy, not enough to gorge, and mix it so that it will be crwmbly. Never feed 
it in a sloppy state. The cut bone should be feed in the proportion of one pound to 
fitteen hens. 


Noon Ration.—After the morning cut bone or warm mash ration, scatter a few 
handsful of grain in the litter on the floor so as to start the hens scratching. The noon 
ration should be just enough grain to keep the hens actively scratching. I[f you have 
Asiatics or Plymouth Rocks feed oats. If possible, keep the hens busy from morning 
to dark. 


AFTERNOON Ration.—The layers should be sent to roost with their crops full, 
They have a long night fast before them. This last ration should a generous one, 
and should be fed early enough to allow the hens searching for it after it has been 
thrown among the litter. 
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Tue PHILOSOPHY OF FREDING. 


The aim should be to so manage that the hens will be kept in ‘activity all the day, 
gradually filling up their crops. They should not be allowed to gorge on one ration. 


SuBsTITUTE FoR CuT-GREEN Bonk. 


We have already stated that cut-green bones are the best egg producing ration, 
‘because they contain egg and egg-shell forming constituents. If it is not possible to 
obtain cut-green bone, then meat in some shape will have to be supplied. Bullocks’ 
heads, lights and livers are not expensive, and should be boiled and cut up and fed to 
the laying stock in the proportion to two ounces to each layer. 


OTHER ESSENTIALS. 


There are always unmarketable vegetables of some kind on the farm and they can 
be put to good use by feeding to the layers. Green stuff in some shape is a necessary 
essential in the winter production of eggs. Cabbages, turnips, carrots, mangels, etc., etc., 
are all valuable. Clover, red or white, is always in abundant supply on the farm. 
Steamed and mixed with the morning mash, or fed-alone, it is an invaluable article of 
winter diet. We want more green stuff, more variety in the treatment of our winter 
layers and less grain. We want, in other words, intelligence, perseverance and know- 
ledge in the winter care and management of our fowls. 


THE Pouttry Hovssz. 


The hen house is very often the dirtiest and most neglected building on the farm. 
Too frequently it is infested with vermin. Lice on the laying stock and the production 
of eggs in winter, or chickens in summer, do not go together. The poultry house should 
face the south so as to admit as much sunshine and light as possible during the winter 
months. And itshould not be over-crowded. The great tendency is to over-crowd the 
premises. If the laying stock are over-crowded there will be few eggs. Allow the layers 
as much room and range as possible, but this should not be done at the expense of com- 
fort at night, . Laying hens are better kept out of the snow. If the sun shines brightly 
and warmly in shed or barn during the day in winter, the fowls might be allowed to the 
bright place. But if the poultry house is up to date in construction there will be no 
necessity for the hens to leave the building. Plans for up to date premises may be had 
on application. It is a matter of very great moment to have the winter house properly 
constructed so as to afford every opportunity for exercise, and so arranged as to prevent 
egg eating and feather picking, two vicious habits fowls in long confinement and badly 
arranged houses are apt to form. 


INCENTIVES TO Eaa PRODUCTION. 


In the large cities high prices are given for new laid eggs in winter. And new laid 
eggs of superior flavor will also find ready sale, at higher prices, during the summer season. 
The eggs for the summer market should be unfertilized, collected twice every day and 
put on the market as quickly as possible. Meanwhile they must be kept in a cool cellar, 
or place, with a sweet atmosphere. Too much care cannot be exercised in placing the 
eggs on the summer market. And in packing away eggs it must be remembered that 
the egg must be fresh and sweet when packed away, in order that it may remain so. If 
the egg is of bad flavor when packed away no subsequent tender care will make that had 


egg good. 
OHICKENS. 


Early chickens of large growth and fine quality will find ready purchasers at higher 
prices. Good customers will always be found for superior poultry. Farmers, with the 
proper knowledge of care and feed, will have no trouble in getting Plymouth Rock, 
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Wyandotte, Java, Indian Game or Dorking chickens to weigh four pounds each, or eight. 
pounds per pair at the end of four months. Indeed, all the chickens of the standard 
breeds will make good return for proper care and management. It must be borne in 
mind that as the country grows older, the demand for better things at better prices will 
became more general. Farmers in the neighborhood of large cities should cater to the 
higher taste of the people of wealth in these cities with a superior article, which ought to. 
bring a higher price. And there is no reason why the great mass of toilers, in the cities, 
should not be able to purchase new laid eygs in winter at a reasonable price, and there 
yet remain a paying margin to the farmers! Oertainly, new laid eggs will always be: 
scarce and high in price, in the great cities, so long as the farmers do not produce them. . 
The aim of the practical poultryman to-day is to reduce the cost of production, so that it 
will be quite possible for the farmer to sell, at a reasonable price, his new laid eggs in 
winter, and yet have the same margin of profit he had before. Green bones and clover 
hay are two important means to that end. 


MARKETS, 


As it is, our winter markets, in the colder parts of our Dominion, are comparatively: 
undeveloped and high prices prevail. I have a correspondent, an enterprising farmer, 
who not only sells his own eggs, but buys from all the surrounding district ; ships to a. 
good man in a city and so makes money for himself and pays money out to those he buys. 
from. I speak of a winter trade. Then he goes into the non-fertilized, new laid egg, 
with superior flavor for a summer trade. He supplies every farmer he buys from with a 
stamp wherewith to stamp his (the seller’s) name on every egg. 

Then there are the English and United States markets, the latter a little demoralized. 

Last year England alone expended twenty-two millions of dollars in France, Den- 
mark, Germany, Southern Russia and other European countries for eggs and poultry. 
Could we not bring seven or eight of those millions into this country? We have only to. 
conform with the conditions in order to do so. There are millions of dollars in poultry 
for farmers of the country. 
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EASTERN ONTARIO 


POULTRY AND PET STOCK ASSOCIATION. 


ee) oe DLAK Ee ee ae eee Almonte. 


OFFICERS FOR 1896. 

Brest ent aero ae vaa ck ee GroRGE HIGMAN, .......... Ottawa, 309 Rideau Street. 
dst Vice-President ........ G.-S: |OLDRIEVE, (yee ee Kingston. 
2nd Vice-President........ Cid 8 DEVLIN ee ene ee Ottawa, 42 Turner Street. 
Secretary-Treasurer ,...... Francis H. GIsBorRNE........ Ottawa, 69 Mackay Street. 

Hi DAUBNEYenen inter ae Ottawa, P. O. Dept. 
PAI OQLOT Sere ee, Sec! cele ets 

Sie SHORT Ce actitte ttt en re Ottawa, P. O. Dept. 

Board of Dvrectors. 

MeeVee Y OUNG StL Oey susie es Cornwall. JAMES Jd ACOUES (02) care ae Ottawa. 
SOHN) NLABON. oucleaaele cles s Ottawa. W. M. OSBORNE...... 0.000. Brockville. 
HAS CONNELL .i¢:ce seis +s 0s Ottawa. Ww. GRAY ....4. qioveterurtunieie Ottawa. 
lees SOMITE ity, Nera saa eta ete Hintonburg. Lr,-Cot, Hon. M. AytmMeR .. Ottawa. 


LIST OF MEMBERS FOR 1806. 


Name. Address. Breeds exhibited. 
Benjamin, Wis... s4. 2. Ottawa....scceceeees Buff Plymouth Rock. 
Seeviin, OPI eee ss oes Rano erat ee Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Aylmer, Lt.-Col. M...... ier SeettiiceeR cin ea Barred and White Plymouth Rocks. 
Gisborne, Fo H.......... 9 ASS ate Re beak White Wyandottes, White Turkeys, 
Ropers. Osis. ohn eiptatidie stereos es chceey d 
‘Gray & Baldwin ........ SMU RR TROPA iets i Buff Leghorns, Game Bantams, 
Lab reef TE eo ea en , eee WAT iM cose tatiegt gues White and Gold Laced Wyandottes. 
OMG Ole sec... Ok Sect ee WS Sake att Ri Bronze Turkeys. 
Connelly BA... oc. ook Stitt Beto io. S. C. Brown Leghorns. 
PACHUCA lds: 5 x's 0s sadden PN Medar. he ob alele ces Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Cochin Bantams. 
PORAOUOV . Hi Wot, «2% tie + cles SET Ps CLE tN Gold Laced Wyandottes, 
Mason & Sons, J ........ Ue Ah ies oe White Plymouth Rocks and Pigeons, 
MOlNrIEVOt Gis. sles cess Kingston ..... Pads ia (See Oldrieve & Williams). 
RAO Beirehs shoeg.ls ees co's ALNONte, scores aloe Buff Cochins, Silver and Golden Wyandottes. 
MoS OLTIE IVT YN cise’ oss hee Brockvillace.. ce tase White Minorcas, S. C. White and Black Leghorns, 


R. C. Leghorns, Indian Games, 8. S. Hamburgs and 
Seabright Bantams. 


rubies oes che cas Ottawa.......... ....| 8. C. Brown Leghorns. 
BEI VED WAS AD ca coe sos ee ho Shes ic oh nla § S. C. White Leghorns. 
Shouldis, A.H.. asi EE Ba an a S. C. Brown Leghorns. 
McLaughlin, G..... .... Bok oe es iy Sa 
INEANUO)) ei Poe fe ak cas oe A sie Sian oN 
Tegel d Fg & athe ia epee St. Albans, Vt., U.S.| Gold Laced Wyandottes. 
James, Fred ...... ..... ObtaWalsae cue arty: .| Barred Plymouth Rocks, Guinea Fowl, Rabbits and 
Guinea Pigs, 
Grimes & Allen.......... a A argo ran Ua S. C. White Leghorns. 
IESG aT ap ot OW Ale RnmeDere’ scouts ws state eit e 2 S. C. White Leghorns, 
MUP ONY Ne Bec ee ee SOR coe rere rae R. C. Black Bantams. 
Gast GUCow Mos ac Brockvillows. 20... Buff Cochins, Partridge Cochins, Dorkings, White and 


Golden Wyandottes, Black Spanish, 8. C. Brown 
Leghorns, Golden Polands, Buff Cochin Bantams, 
Pit Games and Pekin Ducks. 


RSINCLAIN EU es scctd cs kcas c+ Kingston...,..:.0.s. Black and White Minorcas, S. C. White and Buff Leg- 
horns, R. C. Leghorns, Black and S. 8S. Hamburgs, 

Craig & Jourdin ........ Almontevicncn toes. Black Langshans, S. C. White Leghorns. 

McGregor, Keyes........ SE Liar ars eA Silver L. Wyaudottes, Andalusians and Black Minorcas, 

Meldrun, Thos .......... Pill ee aeice oeti ce Light Brahmas. 

Grarmacons EG. J. ces. +6 OeOa Walt eres? laos Black Langshans. 

Piawens Ge Mi oS oe CLOYONGOnWe hee ents Biack Minorcas. 

‘Oldrieve & Williamson... | Kingston............ Light Brahmas, Black Langshans, White Langshans, 


Barred and White P. Rocks, Silver, White and 
Golden Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, R. C. Brown 
Leghorns, Games, Black Hamburgs, Houdans, Red- 
caps, Game Bantams, Golden Seabright, R. C. 
Black and Booted White Bantams. 


ROOLWYD, tH. 5s. Sh ie OUCAWS tec cseecur ene? Buff Cochin Bantams, 
Burroughs) His; «i... ss. OLOntOm es. tac Pigeons. , ; ; 
BECHEAVVCC EL Srue phen crete wns Kingston. scence sic Partridge Cochins, Black and White Javas, Dorkings, 


Andalusians, Black and White Minorcas, R. C. 
Leghorns, Black and Golden Pencilled Hamburgs, 
Sebright, R. C. Black and Buff Cochin Bantams, 
China Geese, White Turkeys, Ducks and Pigeons. 


INOMOIIOL AM i claits.> atic bitte s OrOnuOvd. «carsui cet Dorkings. ; 
Drummond, Alex.. ..... Petite Cote, Q ...... Dorkings, Silver and White Wyandottes, Black Spanish 
and Dorkings. 
PIHOLE LE Sse. a6 Ark eee be COCEAW Eire Se oe Ny 2 ste ota White Wyandottes and Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
AAG G2 Wi oe,)s ais ep etc Russell......... ....-| 8. 8S. Hamburgs, §. C. Brown Leghorns, Turkeys, 
® Ducks and Geese. 
Morgion. Lees to ols 6c: LONG OAL Cow leone «ie Buff Cochins, W. C. Black Polands, Golden and Silver 


Polands, Houdans, White and Buff Lacei Polands, 
Sebright, Buff Cochin, Japanese and Poland Ban- 
tams. 
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Teague, Joel ........... 
Bonneville, U. 


Work Geo. tes eo See 
Keyes, P. G 
Ashworth, J 
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Garland, Bit. coe. suses oe 


Stewart, A 
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Thompson Aieves teri ook 
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Nettbohm, P 
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LIST OF MEMBERS.— Concluded. 


Address. Breeds exhibited, 
Ottawa, East........ W. C. Black Polands. 
Dativill6 tO von. ctr Dark Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, Games, Game Ban- 
tams, Buff Cochin Bantams. 
Ottawa wt Acts odes Black Spanish. 
SUlaeite ce ving tsin somes Pigeons. 
SOs ahiers eke 24 Reni oiceee Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, Dorkings, Barred P. 
Rocks, Black Langshans, White Leghorns and Pekin 
Ducks. guicn gic 
Hintonburg ......... Wale Javas, Barred P. Rocks and S. C. {White.’Leg- 
orns. 
Holst rae ee eete Pekin Ducks and Lighc Brahmas, 
Cornwalle.. cree ccuee White Javas. 
Allan’s Corners, Q White P. Rocks, Turkeys, Ducks and Geese. 
Ottawa........sesees Silver Polands and Buff Leghorns. 
awe ce Meme ae ele S. S. Hamburgs and Light Brahmas. 
Seis tia diate meee White Leghorns. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


EASTERN ONTARIO POULTRY AND PET STOCK ASSOCIATION. 


To the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture for Ontario: 


Sir,—I have the honor to inform you that the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the 
Eastern Ontario Poultry Association was opened at Ottawa on Tuesday, the twenty-first 
of January, and closed on Friday, the twenty-fourth. The exhibition was very successful 
and it is only proper to state that the success is largely due to the immense amount of 
both manual and other work that is performed gratuitously by a number of the members of 
the Association and particularly by the majority of the local directors. If all that is 
done had to be paid for, the financial status of the Association would be in a very 
different condition. The Directors, by whom the main work of the Association is carried 
on, receive no remuneration whatever, either directly or indirectly, nor is there any 
privilege attached to the position. 


The exhibition was larger than that of last year, the exhibit of useful poulty show- 
ing a very decided improvement. The display of turkeys, ducks and geese was the best 
ever exhibited by the Association. There were seventy-four birds in the coops, while 
the quality was particularly good. 


In revising the prize lists for the last exhibition, it was carefully borne in mind that 
the main object of the Association was the encouragement of useful as opposed to 
ornamental breeds of poultry. Classes were added, too, for dressed poultry and eggs. 
There was a very good exhibit of eggs, both in the colored and white classes, so much so 
that there can be little doubt that they must be considered as a necessary feature of any 
future exhibition. No entry fees were charged for either eggs or dressed poultry. The 
date of holding the exhibition is too late in the season to secure a large exhibit of dressed 
poultry ; all the best stock is taken by the Christmas markets, and owners are unwilling 
to kill good birds after keeping them for so great a portion of the winter, for any birds 
that are worth keeping so long are too valuable for breeding purposes to be killed for 
any prize money that the Association could afford to offer. 


Mr. Sharp Butterfield, of Windsor, Ontario, was the judge of the poultry, and the 
members of the Association are again indebted to him for the great trouble he took in 
not only deciding on the merits of the rival birds, but in explaining the reasons for his 
decisions, and also for his kindness in giving advice and information to all who desired 
it. The judging was not merely an awarding of the prizes, but a series of valuable 
lectures upon the different breeds of poultry and how they should be bred and fed to 
produce the best results. 


In the exhibition held in 1895, there were seventy-two classes for pigeons ; five 
members entered exhibits dividing among them $63.50 in prize money. In view of the 
fact that the Association was in receipt of a Government grant in the interests of 
practical poultry keeping, the members of the Association did not feel justified in main- 
taining such a prize list, and this year it was reduced to twenty-two classes, and the 
prizes were given for pairs instead of single birds. This change gave a great deal of 
dissatisfaction to the local fanciers, and they in consequence declined to send any exhibits 
whatever, the only exhibitors being Mr. R. Burroughes, of Toronto, and Mr.W. H. Reid, 
of Kingston. It is a matter of grave consideration whether the offering of prizes for 
pigeons, except in so far as the prize money may be contributed by those interested, 
should not be entirely abandoned, as the keeping of pigeons as practiced in Ontario 
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cannot be said to be in any sense an agricultural industry, and it is not one, therefore, 
that the Association is justified in assisting with money bestowed by the Government in 
the interests of agriculture. 

At the recent exhibition, by the kindness of Professor Saunders, Director of the 
Oanadian Central Experimental Farm, and Mr. A. G. Gilbert, the Poultry Superintend- 
ent, an exhibit was made of cross-bred poultry, the result of some experiments at the 
Farm, and also an exhibit of eggs. 


A day or two after the close of the exhibition a letter was received from the private 
secretary of His Excellency the Governor-General, regretting that owing to an accidental 
oversight leading to a misapprehension as to the date of the holding of the exhibition, 
their Excellencies had not visited the exhibition, and making an appointment for a per- 
sonal interview with the undersigned at Government House. At the interview His 
Excellency expressed the very kindest interest in the Association, particularly after he 
had learned that the main object was the practical improvement of poultry. His Excel- 
lency mentioned that at Haddo House, his home in Scotland, a range of poultry houses 
had been built with the primary object of improving the breeds of poultry in the whole 
of the surrounding district. The Haddo House poultry yard, over which Her Excellency 
the Countess of Aberdeen exercises special supervision, has been very successful, many 
prizes having been won, not only at local shows, but also at some of the larger shows in 
the United Kingdom, such as that at Birmingham. His Excellency intimated that he 
desired to present a cup during each of the remaining years of his term of office in Can- 
ada to be competed for at the annual exhibition. His Excellency wishes the conditions 
of competition for the cup to be framed by the Directors, although he suggests that the 
breeds which should be specified might be those recognized as best adapted for the country 
from the practical farmer’s point of view. This very kind and generous gift from His 
Excellency will be of the greatest value to the Association and will havea most beneficial 
effect in drawing attention to the poultry industry. 


Under the Act passed at the last session of the Ontario Legislature it will be 
necessary to hold the next exhibition at some point not less than forty miles from Ottawa. 
Tt has therefore been decided to hold the next exhibition at Kingston. Apart from the 
question of expense, the great majority, if not the whole of the members of the Associa- 
tion, are much in favor of the change as being one likely to increase the membership of 
the Association, and as widening and extending its useful and educational powers. The 
financial question is, however, one of great importance, as there can be no doubt that 
the expense of moving coops, etc., from one place to another will be very considerable, 
while in places outside of Ottawa it is yet to be seen whether the.same amount of gra- 
tuitous assistance will. be available. At the recent exhibition the entire putting up of 
the coops and the building of the temporary coops was done by the members without any 
charge, while some of the members were, I might almost say, constantly on hand during 
the whole exhibition rendering whatever assistance might be required. Then, too, the 
proximity of Kingston to the great western poultry breeders will, it is anticipated, draw 
a ‘great many more entries which will add to the cost of the exhibition ; a large number 
of coops and extra attendants being required. | However, as there are many enthusiastic 
poultry breeders at Kingston, they will, perhaps, do whatever may be requisite with 
respect to the running of the exhibition. 


Meetings are held by the Association at Ottawa on the first Mondays of each month 
during the year, except the months of June, July and August, and at these meetings 
discussions are held upon topics connected with the poultry industry, and I enclose here- 
with three papers that were read before the Association. I also enclose financial state- 
ment for last year, a list of the officers and the prize list at the recent exhibition. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
FRANOIS H. GISBORNE, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
OTTAWA. 
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THE DUTY OF POULTRY ASSOCIATIONS TO THE FARMER. 
By E. H. Bengamin, Orrawa, 


It may seem strange to some of those present that I should select the above heading 
for my paper, but I look upon poultry associations as being intended for the farmer, 
and that through the members of these associations the Government expect in return for 
the amounts granted that the farmer will be enabled to gain some information as to 
what he should do in order to improve his stock. Ue therefore has a claim to their 
consideration. 


The primary object for which these associations were established was that the 
farmer and those engaged in the breeding and raising of poultry for business purposes, 
should find in these associations a school wherein knowledge could be obtained. If 
information has not been more extensively gained, the question naturally arises, who is 
to blame for it? Perhaps there has been of late years more dilatoriness on both 
sides than there should have been, the farmer considering his old stock good enough for 
his purposes, and the associations seeing that the farmer was indifferent and not patron- 
izing the associations, did not exert themselves as was required. The holding of these 
annual exhibitions I do not look upon as the only object the Government had in view 
for their existence, and is certainly not the primary object the Government had when 
giving the grant. It is only a means tothe end. Among those prominent in the breed- 
ing of fowls, there are always those whose first object is to win prizes. In doing this, 
they are also an educational medium. They present to the eye what they consider an 
ideal bird for people to copy. ‘The public see the birds ; they become enthusiastic over 
what they see; they say they would like to have such fowl. They naturally ask, how 
are they brought to such a state of perfection? They naturally look either to the Asso- 
ciation or its members for such information as the breeders are supposed to possess, and 
through this means of communication, to obtain the required information. This may 
appear a new idea to some, but I think the Government had some such view when 
giving the grant. So you see that these associations, through their members, havea duty 
to perform by reading papers at their monthly or annual meetings, which should 
contain valuable information and suggestions pertaining to the industry. These papers 
would, through the Agricultural Department, be distributed amongst the farmers. The 
latter would then begin to study the nature of the various breeds. They might 
have amongst their flocks of fowl specimens of some particular breed that would 
meet their requirements, either as early layers or good table fowl, and yet have no 
proper knowledge of them; but by reading these papers or hearing discussions, they 
would be enabled to make a proper selection from amongst their birds, and by this 
means produce what they really wanted. This is an important matter, and one on 
which they should have some definite and reliable information. Another important 
point, and one which they have not a proper knowledge of, is the care and housing’ of 
their fowls, and the right kind and correct quantities of food to feed. In order to pro- 
duce the best results, either for the production of eggs or adding more flesh to the fowl,. 
all these matters are subjects for discussion, and through these discussions the required 
information is conveyed to the farmer, and educates him in this particular and important 
branch of his industry, and by increasing his income, adds wealth to the country. 


Another point that up to the present time has evidently escaped the attention of 
the associations, and sooner or later, if the initiative is not taken by them, the attention 
of the Government may be called to it, and an intimation given that a revision and 
adjustment of the prize list is advisable, in order that a provision may be made for those 
breeds raised by the farmers, instead of giving so much to those ornamental breeds 
that are not fit for market purposes. The grant is given to encourage the development 
of fowl for market and useful purposes. This is a matter that must now be taken hold 
of in a firm manner and brought before the associations. Already the farmers are com- 
plaining that the prizes offered are not sufficient to warrant them in sending their large 
birds to the exhibitions. It is a question if a class should not be provided for the 
farmer for the best all purpose breed raised by them, and have them shown alive and 
also properly dressed for market. 
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The poultry industry is now assuming such vast importance that both the Dominion 
and Local Governments are taking an interest in it, and in a short time the income 
derived from the sale of poultry and eggs will surpass the most sanguine expectations 
of its promoters. Look at the good results that our local Association has already pro- 
duced. Compare our market to-day with what it was a few years ago, and IJ ask, should 
we not feel proud at the result? Let us, then, show increased interest in the poultry 
culture by spreading widecast amongst the farmers such information as will educate them 
as to what breed of fowls to raise for market purposes at the least cost and most 
remunerative prices. Let us show to the Government that we are making good use of 
the amount they grant us. Wecan then appeal to them for increased aid, and justly 
say ‘We are doing our duty; aid us further, and increased good will be the result, by 
putting it in our power to still further develop this industry.” 


THE WINTER CARE OF POULTRY. 
By C. J. Deviin, OTtTawa. 


The paper I propose to read this evening deals with the question of feeding and 
caring for poultry so as to produce the maximum number of eggs during the winter when 
eggs are worth thirty and forty cents a dozen. First you must provide good warm houses 
for the poultry—they must be keep warm if you want them to lay. Then cull out the 
flock and only winter the vigorous ones. It is useless to carry in stock old birds that 
-are late in the moult or weak sickly birds, that show signs of disease. Keep only those 
‘that are in the best condition, as these will be a source of profit and not a burden. 
‘Remember that one egg in winter is worth four eggs in the summer, and practical people 
‘should aim to have their hens lay when eggs are worth the most. Feed a warm mash in the 
morning of bran, boiJed potatoes and turnips with pepper and salt. Be sure not to givea 
‘full feed of this for the hens will otherwise be idle until their next meal. Cover the 
floor of the hen house with six or eight inches of straw, leaves or chaff, and scatter in it 
a few handfuls of wheat, barley or oats, and make the birds work for the rest of their 
mea!. Hens closed up in the winter must have exercise or they will get fat and will not lay; 
they must have work for their nature requires it. Twice a week give them meat in their 
mash, for they need it to help make the eggs. At night give them an ample feed of grain 
early enough to enable them to go to roost with full crops. Grit is another important 
thing for your hens ; failure to provide grit of some kind is the fruitful cause of indiges- 
tion and other internal disarrangements. Glass, earthenware or limestone broken fine are 
good, but smooth stones are no good whatever ; the grit must be sharp and hard. 


Next we come to the dustbath. The dustbath is the toilet of the hen and one she 
enjoys as it frees her from lice and helps to keep her in vigorous health. Make a box 
about three feet square and about ten inches deep, and fill it within one inch of the top 
with fine sand or road dust. Ooal ashes are good if sifted ; but do not use wood ashes, for 
if the hens get wet it will cause sores on their bodies, and if your birds are a yellow legged 
variety it will bleach their legs white. 


Water is another important thing, for hens require a lot of water—in fact few realize 
how much water a hen will drink. In cold weather the water should be warmed, so that 
the birds may not be chilled and to prevent the drinking vessels from being frozen. 


A box of old broken mortar is also a good thing to have, as the birds will eat quite a 
quantity when shut up during the winter. 


Be sure and keep your hen house clean and sweet, Look out for lice. Keep your 
roosts well oiled with coal oil and your house well whitewashed with lime. You will not 
get eggs if you breed lice, and they are only too easily bred. I say look out for lice. 


Keep green food before your hens at all times—cabbages, turnips, beets or some other 
kinds of vegetables. Your hens must have green food, to keep them in a good condition 
for laying. 
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_ Do not crowd your hens. Do not keep a hundred where there is room for only fifty. 
Five square eet is little enough for one hen; ten square feet is better. My remarks may 
seem rambling but if you]}follow them I am sure you will not make a mistake. 


POULTRY HOUSES AND THEIR FURNITURE, 
By Francis H. GisporNE, OF OTTAWA 


It generally happens that ordinary poultry keepers—I speak more particularly of 
those living in cities and towns—do not build their poultry houses. It is usually some 
stable or shed that is taken, and, as far as the resources and skill of the possessor enables 
him to do so, is made suitable for the housing of his stock. I will not, therefore, treat of 
the best form of poultry house, but only make a few remarks with respect to adapting 
buildings already erected for the keeping of birds in severe winter weather. Supposing 
a would-be poultry keeper has a shed, which he desires to make warm enough for his 
birds. The first thing to do is to examine the roof—that must be absolutely watertight, 
How it is made so matters little. I once rendered an old roof perfectly serviceable by 
covering it with rough boards, putting the first row a few inches apart and then putting 
another row over the cracks. If the roof has a fairly good pitch such a covering will be 
quite weathertight, but unless there is another roof under it it will not be warm enough. 
There is nothing in my opinion equal to a shingled roof with tarred paper under the 
shingles, Tarred paper laid on with battens only [ have never found would stand—the 
paper wrinkles and the wind blows and tears it off ; though I believe if the tarred paper 
is given a couple of coats of hot tar it will then be found serviceable, but I have no per- 
sonal experience of such roof. The walls must be double and unless both the outside and 
the inside covering of the walls is airtight, or practically so, the hollow space should be 
filled in with sawdust, tanbark, or some other substance that will not draw up moisture. 
If coal ashes are used, and are in contact with damp ground at the bottom of the wall, it 
is astonishing how high the damp will rise in the wall ; otherwise ashes will answer very 
well. Most shed walls are such that the hollow space has to be filled in, and indeed 
many carefully built walls, which at first are quite tight, get loose and cracked with ex- 
posure to sun and frost, and after a few years should be filled in. Every year or two the 
walls should be examined to see that they are in a good state, and if filled walls to see if 
they require additional filling. If there are any rats in the building they are most mis- 
chievous in burrowing through the filling, leaving channels for the admission of cold and 
holes at the bottom for the filling to run out of. Having made the roof and walls secure, 
the next thing is the windows and doors, which should all be double. Wooden shutters, 
fitted inside of the windows, to be closed at night, will be a great protection in very 
severe weather, as they prevent the radiation of the heat through the glass. Next cones 
the much-vexed question of the floor ; some prefer earth, some use a cement of lime, 
ashes and sand in equal parts (ordinary cement being too cold for the feet), while others 
use sand or a board floor covered with earth or sand. I myself prefer a board floor 
for the fowl house proper, well covered. with straw, leaves or other litter. I believe it is 
a great mistake in a dry hen house—and every hen house ought to be dry—to use an 
earth or sand floor even though there should be a board floor under it. When the birds 
scratch for their food the dust cannot but ba objectionable, and ualess the earth or sand 
is frequently renewed will speedily become impregnated with the pulverized droppings of 
the fowls. Such an atmosphere cannot be good for any animal to breathe. If there is a 
loft above the hen house it is a good plan to spread three or four inches of sawdust or 
tanbark on the floor above. This will make the hen house nice and warm. We must 
not, however, forget the question of ventilation, and the better built the building is, the 
more important it is to have it properly ventilated. Ido not think the plan adopted by 
our President, Mr. Higman, can be much improved on. He has a metal pipe about four 
inches in diameter running from close to the floor of the hen house up through the ceil- 
ing. Of course this must be supplemented by a thorough airing of the building as often 
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as the weather will allow. In addition to the fowl house there should always be, if it is: 
at all possible, a scratching shed, which may be built in a very simple and inexpensive 
manner, as all that is required is a structure wind and water proof. I built one 
last winter very cheaply. I took thirteen-feet boards, cut them in two and set them up 
on end like an A tent, nailing them at the top and bottom to longitudinal strips. Two 
hundred feet of boards made me a scratching shed thirteen feet long and a little over nine 
feet wide. I paid one dollar and a half for the lumber (mill culls), and I had to buy a. 
few nails and some laths for battening the cracks. For a window I used a hot-bed sash, 
which of course I put on the sunny side of the roof. 


One great and vexed question is the matter of perches. All are agreed that the old 
ladder perch is bad and that it is a sine gua non that there should be a platform under 
the perches to catch the droppings for convenience of cleaning, and to prevent birds from. 
being soiled when walking under the perches. But beyond that there is a great diverg- 
ence of opinion ; there are advocates of flat perches, of round, of big and of small. How- 
ever, the majority of poultry keepers, I think, use a perch of about two inches by one and 
a half, with the corners rounded; at any rate I am willing to think so, as that is about 
the dimensions of what I use. Some of my perches are, however, a little larger than 
that. For turkeys I use a perch three inches by two, For fastening them I use a. 
devise of my own, of which I think more highly since so experienced a fancier as Mr.. 
Mason approved of it and used it himself. The sketch (Fig. 1) will show the principle 
upon which it works. During the day it can be folded up against the wall. At the 
Central Experimental Farm a folding perch is used (Fig. 2), but to my mind it has 
several disadvantages. It very soon becomes unsteady, there being so many joints to. 
work loose. ‘Then, too, there is nothing to prevent birds being crowded off the ends of 
the perches. I saw what seemed to me to be a very good kind of perch described in a. 
recent poultry paper, in which the perch was supported by wires running from the 
ceiling to the floor, pieces of rag dipped in coal oil being fastened to the wires to prevent 
insects from passing along them to the perches, 


The matter of nests is like, or indeed worse than, the question of perches. There 
can be no doubt, however, that for setting hens the nests should be single, so that the 
moment a brood is hatched the nest can be removed without disturbing another hen, 
otherwise insects pass from one hen to the other, and the hen which hatches the last brood 
will carry away the accumulation of insects from all the other hens with, of course, fatal 
results to the majority of her chickens. As long as the nest is large enough, and in a. 
quiet secluded corner, any kind of a contrivance will answer every purpose for a laying 
hen. The entrance to the nest should be as much as possible out of sight, for the laying 
hen does not like to be watched or disturbed, and if it is out of the way there is less 
danger of there being any egg-eating among the flock. I think it is better that the 
nest should not be on the floor, but hung at a sufficient height to prevent birds standing 
on the floor from pecking at eggs in the nest, 


For troughs for feeding I think the old ‘“ V” trough without any ends (Fig. 3), is the. 
best. It is easily cleaned, too, When there are ends it is almost impossible to keep it. 
clean. For holding grit I use a long shallow box 3x3x24 inches, fastened to the wall of 
the hen-house so that it cannot be upset or soiled. For the dust bath I have a box 
I got at my grocer’s, about 24x30x8, but I find that in severe weather the fowls will not 
use it unless the sand or earth is warmed. For a water fountain nothing equals the 
Tomlinson fountain—a circular shallow dish in which stands a hollow metal cone with 
its base slightly smaller than the dish, say an inch or so, with a hole at its base at the 
height at which the water is intended to stand in the dish. You fill the cone with 
water, place the dish upside down upon top of it, ard then reverse both, when the water 
will flow out of the cone into the dish up to the level of the top of the hole. 

A fountain upon this principle is made in which the reservoir, instead of being cone. 
shaped, is fat on the top and in which the reservoir is soldered to the dish. This is 
objectionable for the birds fly on top of the reservoir and soil the water, and the reservoir 
cannot be thoroughly cleaned. 
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Fia. 1. 


A, pivot: BB, hinges to be fastened to wall; C, perch; D and E, hook and staple to fasten perch’ to 
wall when it is folded up; F, platfcrm to catch droppings. } 


Fig. 2. é 


AA, hinges; B, perch; C, supports of perch hinged to fold down on platform F for catching droppings + 
D, hinged legs to support dropping board ; E, strip fastened to wall to which dropping board 1s hinged. wf 


Fic. 3.—TIus “* V ” Feepine TROUGH, 


Fic, 4.—Coor FoR BROODING. 
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Many different kinds of coops are used for cooping the hen when brooding small 
chickens. Most people use any old box they may happen to have with a few boards to 
keep the rain out, and laths nailed up in front at proper distances to keep the hen 
in and let the chickens run in and out. Last year, however, I was troubled with a 
chicken-killing dog, and I devised a coop that was very cheap and satisfactory, (Fig. 4). 
It was made of thirteen feet boards cut in two for the sides, and in three for the ends, 
roof and floor at the back. Floors are not often used in coops on account of the difficulty 
of cleaning, but I found that it was a decided advantage. The top of the coop was 
made with laths and was moveable. In this coop the hen had plenty of room to scratch 
and dust herself. When the chickens got strong I used to block up the front of the 
coop when they could run in and out just as well as they could in an ordinary coop, while 
on wet days I used to put a few boards over the whole coop and hen and chickens had 
plenty of room to move about in without getting wet. Most of the coop having no 
bottom it could, with advantage, be moved on to fresh ground every day or so. But 
treating of coops reminds me that one of the most important accessories of the fowl-house 
is one or two large coops in which birds can be placed temporarily, to prepare them for 
exhibitions or to isolate male birds. I have a couple of large coops in my hen-house 
which are built some feet off the ground, so that the floor space is not in anyway 
encroached upon, and as they are suspended from the roof there are no legs to interfere 
with the cleaning of the floor. My coops are ten feet by three and seven feet by three. 
But I made them unusually large as I often keep the male birds in them for long periods. 


In conclusion I may state that though fowls will live and often, up to a certain 
point, thrive under the most disadvantageous surroundings, yet to be thoroughly success- 
ful, and to make the birds do their best, they must he carefully and skilfully treated, 
and the practical poultryman will always be eager to take advantage of every improve- 
ment, whether it is in appliances or in methods of management, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


ALFRED GEDDEs, Treasurer, in account with the Eastern Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association for the year ending September, 1895. 


REcEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS. 
$ c. $ c. 
Balance from previous year ............- 1 30 Paid -for,Prizea "eee era nee tees 320 50 
Members’ fees........... Nate t rata 51 00 Officers *Ralaries -) 7's. du6 odes ene opie 60 00 
AON AGIOS vis vss. eos ic oie tafe Sale actiotera vee etete 32 00 Postage and stationery ............0+e8- 18 86 
Wiepislativec Cran’ \acscee sen t.gene es ar aes 400 00 Printing and advertising..............+- 47 60 
Receipts from exhibition.............00- 158 05 Judges expenses -. 5. Yone ecw selec career 61 25 
PLNGOLORG lon iats cA wis Reales bos ene een mate ee 6 85 Coops): trestles, etc. dS... 2. bes en sees 130 44 
Feed, fuel, light at exhibition........... 14 65 
Balance due treasurer ......seseeees 44 92 Help at exhibition. 2s vacctds times faa ames 19 00 
CATba Rees shige res sae eeileactah bie et an embiet 8 00 
SUNGIIOS ein sc oe oa eee b cid sa cs elena als 13 82 
694 12 Total: tir ceaewdanwaces ce oed eee rts 694 12 
Examined and found correct. 
pea Lge UBN EX Auditors . 
March 2nd, 1896. Francis H. GisBorne. ; 
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: PRIZE LIST. 
LicgHr BRAHMA. 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 924; R. Maveity, 3rd, 864. 
Hen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 924; Thomas Meldrun, 2nd, 884. 
Cockerel.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 93. 

Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 934. 


Dark BRAHMA. 
Cock.—U. Bonneville, 1st, 90. 
Hen.—U. Bonneville, Ist, 904. 
Cockerel.—U. Bonneville, lst, 904. 
Pullet.—U. Bonneville, 1st, 91. 


Burr Cocuin. 


‘Cock.—Cossitt & Co., 1st, 914. 

Hen.—V. Fortier, 1st, 92; Cossitt & Co., 2nd, 88; V. Fortier, third, 864. 
Cockerel.—V. Fortier, 3rd, 854. ’ 

Pullet.—F. J. Blake, 1st, 904; V. Fortier, 2nd, 90; F. J. Blake, 3rd, 90. 


PARIRIDGE COCHIN. 


Cockerel.—U. Bonneville. 2nd, 894; Cossitt & Co.. 3rd, 883. 
Pullet.—U. Bonneville, 2nd, 874 ; Cossitt & Co., 3rd, 87. 


Buiack LANGSHANS, 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wiikinson, Ist, 914. 

Hen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 935. 

Cockerel.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 94; H, G. Cawdron, 2nd, 92; Craig & Jourdin, 3rd, 91. 
Pullet.—H, G. Cawdron, 1st, 914. 


WHITE LANGSHANS. 


Cockerel.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 88. 
Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 91. 


JAVA— WHITE. 


Hen.—W. H. Reid, 1st, 90. 
Pullet.—B. Garland, 2nd, 87. 


DoRKING. 


Cock.—A. Noden, fst, 92; W. H. Reid, 2nd, 91. 
Hen.—W. H. Reid, 1st, 934; A. Noden, 2nd, 93. 
Cockerel.—Cossitt & Co., Ist, 93; A, Noden, 2nd, 925. 
Pullet.—A. Noden, 1st, 944. 


BARRED PrymMovutTH Rock. 


Cock —Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 91. , 

Hen —C. J. Devlin, 1st 94; E. L. Taylor, 2nd, 91; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 3rd, 903. 
Cockerel.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, Ist, 92; J. Jacques, 2nd, 91; S. Short, 3rd, 905. 
Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 934; J. Jacqaas, 204, 934; OC. J. Devlin, 3rd, 924. 


WHITE PrymoutH Rock: 


Hen.—J. Mason & Son, 1st, 934 ; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 92. 
Cockerel.—Hon. M, Aylmer, 2nd, 89. ‘ wiry 
Pullet.—J. Mason & Son, 1st, 934, and 2nd, 905; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 3rd, 89. 


SILVER-LAGCED WYANDOTTES. 


Cock.—Keyes & McGregor, 1st, 934; F. J. Blake, 2nd, 894. 

Hen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 914; F. J. Blake, 2nd, 88; Keyes & McGregor, 3rd, 804 
Cockerel.—F. J. Blake, 2nd, 89, and 3rd, 88. 

Pullet.—F. J. Blake, 1st, 92, and 2nd, 90. 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Cock.—F. H. Gisborne, 1st, 92, and 3rd, 86. 

Hen.—G. Higman, 1st, 95, and 2nd, 94; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 3rd, 92. 
Cockerel.— G. Higman, 1st, 93; F. H. Gisborne, 2nd, 91; S. Short, 3rd, 91. 
Pullet.—G. Higman, 1st, 934; F. H. Gisborne, 2nd, 914; S. Short, 3rd, 914. 


GoLDEN*LACED WYANDOTTES. 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkingon, 1st, 90; H. S. Perley, 2nd, 883. 

Hen.—G. Higman, 1st, 94; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 923 ; H. S. Perley, 3rd, &7. 
Cockerel.—G. Higman, 1st 98, 2nd 924, and 3rd 904. 

Pullet,—G. Higman, 1st, 944, and 2nd, 94; Oldrieve & Wilkson, 3rd, 924. 


BLAcK SPANISH. 


Hen.—Consitt & Co., 1st, 90, and 2nd, 884. 


ANDALUSIANe 


Cock.—W. H. Reid, 2nd, 894. 

Hen.—W. H. Reid, 1st, 93. 

Cockerel.—Keyes & McGregor, Ist, 95, and 2nd, 93. 
Pullet.—Keyes & McGregor, 1st, 934. 


Buack MINORCA. 


Cock.— G. M. Haven, 1st, 934. 

Hen.—G. M. Haven, 1st, 924. 

Cockerel.—Keyes & McGregor, Ist, 924; G. M. Haven, 2nd, 914. - 

Pullet.—G. M. Haven, Ist, 94; Keyes & McGregor, 2nd, 933 ; Oldrieve & Wilkineon, 31d, 87%. 


Witt MINOROA. 


Hen.—W. M. Osborne, 1st, 90; R. Sinclair, 2nd, 90; W. M. Osborne, 3rd, 85. 
Cockerel.—W. M. Osborne, 2nd, 894. 
Pullet.—R. Sinclair, 2nd, 88. 


‘S.C. Wuitr LreaHorn.! 


Coek.—Grimer & Allen, 1st, 91; W.M. Osborne, 2nd, 89; A. A. Blyth, 3rd, 854. 
Hen.—Grimes & Allen, 1st, 934; A. A. Blyth, 2nd, 90, and 8rd, 89. 

Cockerel.— R. Sinclair, 1st, 924 ; W. M. Osborne, 2nd, 904 ; Craig & Jourdin, 3rd, 904. 
Pullet.— Grimes & Allen, lst, 934; A. A. Blyth, 2nd, 93; R. Sinclair, 3rd, 924. 


S, C. Brown LEGHORN. 


Cock.—Coasitt & Co., 1st, 90. 

Hen.—Cossitt & Co., 1st, 90; J. 1. Gill, 2nd, 874. 

Cockerel.—J. I. Gill, 1st, 914. 

Pullet.—D. Cumming, Ist, 924; J. I. Gill, 2nd, 924 ; Cossitt & Co., 3rd, 914. 


Buack LEGHORN. 


Cock.—W. M. Osborne, 1st, 914. 
Hen.—W. M. Osborne, 1st, 915. 
+  Pullet.—W.M. Osborne, 1st, 934, and 2nd, 914. 


Burr LEGHORN. 
Pullet.—R. Sinclair, lst, 90. 
Rose-Coms LEGHORN. 


Cock.—W. H. Reid, 2nd, 89. 

Hen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 92; R. Sinclair, 2nd, 914; W. M. Csborne, 3rd, 904. 
Cockerel.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 934; R. Sinclair, 2nd, 924. 

Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, lst, 944; W. M. Osborne, 2nd, 914. 
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Buiack-ReD GAME, 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 94; U. Bonneville, 2nd, 933. 
Hen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 92h: ; U. Bonneville, 2nd, 92. 

Cockerel. —U. Bonneville, 1st, 904. 

Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, ‘934; U. Bonneville, 2nd, 92, and 3rd, 92. 


Brown-RED GAME. 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, Ist, 93. 

Hen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, lst, 954. 

Cockerel. —Oldrieve & Wilkinson, lst, 94. ‘ 
Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, Ist, 92. 


Douckwina GAME, 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, Ist, 92, 
‘Cockerel.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, Ist, 934 ; U. Bonneville, 2nd, 904. 
Pullet.—U. Bonneville, 1st, 934 ; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 93. 


Rep Pyrite GAME. 


Aen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 93; U. Bonneville, 2nd, 903. 
Cockerel.—U. Bonneville, 2nd, 894. 
Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 944 ; U. Bonneville, 2nd, 893. 


INDIAN GAME. 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 944. 

Hen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 93; W. M. Osborne, 2nd, 884, 
Cockerel.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, lst, "90, 

Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 884. 


OTHER STANDARD VARIETIES OF GAME. 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, Ist, 914. 
Hen,—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 924. 


Buack HaAmBuRrGsS. 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 934; R. Sinclair, 2nd, 924. 
Hen. —Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 95; R. Sinclair, 2nd, 894. 
Cockerel.—W. H. Reid, 1st, 95 Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 944. 
Pullet-—W. H. Reid, Ist, 94; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 89h, 


GOLDEN PENCILLED HAMBURGS. 


Cockerel.—W. H. Reid, 1st, 904. 
Pullet.—W. H. Reid, 2nd, 87. 


Sirver SPANGLED HAMBURGS. 


‘ 


‘Cock.—D. Cumming, 1st, 903; ie Maveity, 2nd, 89. 
Hen.—D. Cumming, 1st, 93h: W. M. Osborne, 2nd, 904; R. arene 3rd, 88. 
Cockerel.—R. Sinclair, 1st, 942 ; D. Cumming, 2nd, 904. 

Pullet.—R. Sinclair, 1st, 93 ; D. Cumming, 2nd, 90 


WHuiTrE Crestep Brack POoLisH, 
‘Cock. —V, Fortier, 2nd, 88. 


Hen.—V. Fortier, 1st, ‘944, and 2nd, 925. 
Pullet.—V. Fortier, 1st, 934, and 2nd, 93%. 


GOLDEN POLISH. 


Cock.—V. Fortier, 1st, 92, and 2nd, 91; Cossitt & Co., 3rd, 88. 
Hen.—V. Fortier, 1st, 934, and 2nd, Q1t ; Cossitt & Co., 3rd, 91. 
Cockerel. —Cossitt & Co., Ist, 91; Vv. Fortier, 2nd, 894. 
Pullet.—V. Forticr, 1st, "92, and 2nd, 92; Cossitt & Co., 3rd, 884. 
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SILVER Po.tisu. 


Cock.—V. Fortier, 1st, 91; M. Bennett, 2nd, 90. 
Hen.—M. Bennett, 1st, 914. 
Pullet.—V. Fortier, 1st, 924. 


Hovupan. 


Cock.—V. Fortier, Ist, 93. 
Hen.--V.. Fortier, 1st, 93, and 2nd, 914; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 3rd, 904. 
Pullet.—V. Fortier, 1st, 914; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 914. 


Rep Cap, 


Cock.— Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 87, . 
Hen.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 893. 
Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 91. 


OTHER STANDARD VARIETIES. 


Hen.—V. Fortier, 1st, 95. 
Cockerel.—V. Fortier, 1st, 92, and 2nd, 914. 
Pullet.—V. Fortier, 1st, 924, 


Bantams— Brack Rep. Game, 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 924. 

Hen,—Gray & Baldwin, 1st 94, 2nd 94; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 3rd, 914. 
Cockerel.— Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 953 ; Gray & Baldwin, 2nd 94, 3rd 93. 
Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 95; Gray & Baldwin, 2nd 943, 3rd 934. 


BANTAMS—BrRown RED. GAME. 


Cock.— Gray & Paldwin, Ist, 924; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 913. 
Hen.— Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 94; Gray & Baldwin, 2nd, 914. 
Pullet.—-Gray & Baldwin, 1st, 92%. 


BANTAMS—DUcKWING. GAME, 


Cock.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 93; Gray & Baldwin, 2nd, 923. 

Hen.—U. Bonneville, 1st, 94; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd 924; Gray & Baldwin, 3rd, 91.. 
Cockerel.—U. Bonneville, 1st, 944; Gray & Baldwin, 2nd, 94. 

Pullet.—U, Bonneville, 1st, 94. 


BANTAMS—ReEpD Pyrite. GAME, 


Cock.—Gray & Baldwin, 1st, 91. | 

Hen.— Gray & Baldwin, 1st, 93; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 923. 

Cockerel.—Gray & Baldwin, Ist, 934: Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 93; Gray & Baldwin, 3rd, 923. 
Pullet.—Gray & Baldwin, Ist, 93; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 924; Gray & Baldwin, 3rd, 91. 


BANTAMS—GOLDEN SEBRIGHT. 


Y 
Cock.—V. Fortier, 1st, 93; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 90. 
Hen.—V. Fortier, 1st, 93; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd 91. 
Pullet.—W. H. Reid, 1st, 91. 


BANTAMS—SILVER SEBRIGHT. 


Cock.—W. H. Reid, 1st, 91; V. Fortier, 2nd, 894. | 

Hen.—V, Fortier, 1st, 95; W. H. Reid, 2nd, 935 ; W. M. Osborne, 3rd, 904. 
Cockerel._—_W. H. Reid, 1st, 923, 

Pullet.--W. H. Reid, 1st, 94. 


BantTamMs—R. C. BLack. 


Cock.—K. F. Murphy, 1st 96, 2nd 924 ; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 3rd, 91. 

Hen.—K. F, Murphy, 1st, 944 ; Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 2nd, 94; W. H. Reid, 3rd, 934. 
Cockerel.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, 1st, 94. 

Pullet.—Oldrieve & Wilkinson, Ist, 944 ; E. F. Murphy, 2nd, 944. 
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BANTAMS—BuvrrF CocuIN. 


Cock.--U. Bonneville, Ist, 92; P. H. Selwyn, 2nd, 914; V. Fortier, 3rd, 90, 
Hen.—W. H. Reid, Ist, 95; V. Fortier, 2nd, 914; U. Bonneville, 3rd, 914. 
Cockerel.—J, Jacques, 1st, 924 ; Cossitt & Co., 2nd, 904. 

Pullet.—U. Bonneville, 1st, 95; V. Fortier, 2nd, 934; J. Jacques, 3rd, 93. 


BANTAMS—J APANESE, 
Cock.—V. Fortier, 1st, 903. 
Hen.—V. Fortier, 1st, 924. 


Cockerel.—V. Fortier, 1st, 944. 
Pullet.—V. Fortier, Ist, 94, 


Bantams—A, O. V. 


Cock.—V. Fortier, 1st, 93. 
Hen.—V. Fortier, 1st, 95. 
Pullet,—V. Fortier, 1st, 92. 


TUR KEYS— BRONZE. 


Cock.—A. Thompson, Ist ; D. Cumming, 2nd ; A. Thompson, 38rd. 
Hen.— A. Thompson, Ist and 2nd; D. Cummirg, 3rd. 
Cockerel.—D. Cumming, lst ; A. Thompson, 2nd. 

Pullet.—D. Cumming, Ist and 2nd ; A. Thompson, 8rd. 


TurKkrys—A, O. V. 


Cock.~D. Cumming, lst; W. H. Reid, 2nd. 

Hen.—A. Thompson, 1st ; D. Cumming, 2nd; W. H. Reid, 3rd. 
Cockerel.—A. Thompson, 1st ; D. Cumming, 2nd; W. H. Reid, 3rd. 
Pullet.—D. Cumming, 1st; A. Thompson, 2nd ; F. H. Gisborne, 3rd, 


TouLovusE GEESE. 


Old.—A. Thompson, 1st. 
Young.—A. Thompson, Ist ; D, Cumming, 2nd, 


EMBDEN GEESE. 


Old.—A. Thompson, lst. 
Young.—A. Thompson, Ist. — 


A, O, V. GEESE. 


Old. --W. H. Reid, 1st ; A. Thompson, 2nd and 3rd. 
Young.—A. Thompson, 1st and 2nd. 


Rotven Ducks. 


Old.—D. Cumming, Ist. 
Young.—D. Cumming, 1st. 


Prx1n Ducks 


Old.—A. Thompson, Ist. 
Young.—Cossit & Co., 1st; A, Thompson, 2nd, 


AYLESBURY DUCKS. 


Old.— A. Thompson, 1st. 
Young.—A. Thompson, Ist. 


O. V. Ducks, 


Old.—A. Thompson, 1st and 2nd; W. H. Reid, 3rd. 
Young.—A. Thompson, 1st and 3rd; W. H. Reid, 2nd. 
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DRESSED POULTRY. 
G. Higman, 1s. 
Ecas—WHITE. 
A. A. Blyth, 1st; J, I. Gill, 2nd; D. Cumming, 3rd. 
Eaas—Co.orepD. 


D. Cumming, Ist; C. J. Devlin, 20d; D. Cumming, 3rd. 


« 


PIGEONS. 


Pouters, pied. —W. H. Reid, 1st; R. Burroughes, 2nd. 
Pouters, any other color.—R. Burroughes, 1st and 2nd. 
Carrier.—W. H. Reid, 1st. 

Dragoon.—W. H. Reid, 1st. 

_Barb.—W. H. Reid, Ist. 

Tumbler, short faced.—W. H. Reid, 2nd. 

Tumbler, long faced.—R. Burroughes, 1st and 2nd. 
Fantail.—W. H. Reid, 1st and 2nd. 

-Jacobin, red or yellow.—R. Burroughes, Jst and 2nd. 
-Jacobin, any other color.—R. Burroughes, 1st; W. H. Reid, 2nd. 
Antwerp, short faced.—W. H. Reid, 1st. 
Trumpeter.—W. H. Reid, 1st; R. Burroughes, 2nd. - ¢ 
Turbit.—R. Burroughes, lst ; W. H. Reid, 2nd. 
Archangel.—W. H. Reid, 1st and 2nd. 

Magpie.—R. Burroughes, 1st and 2nd. 

Swallow.—R. Burroughes, Ist. 

Nun.—W. H. Reid, 1st ; R. Burroughes, 2nd. 

Owl, African.—W. H. Reid, 1st and 2nd. 

Owl, English.—W. H. Reid, 1st; R. Burroughes, 2nd. 
Homer, blue.—W. H. Reid, 1st. 

‘Homer, any other color.—W. H. Reid, 1st. 


GUINEA FowL, 
Fred. James, Ist. 
Rapsits—ANY OTHER VARIETY. 
¥red. James, Ist. 
GUINEA PIGs. 


‘Fred. James, 1st and 2nd. 


APPENDIX. 


PARASITES OF POULTRY. 


By Frep. V. Taeosarp, M.A., F.E.S., rRoMm THE JOURNAL OF THE BoaRD OF 
AGRICULTURE, 


(Insects and Mites.) 


The parasitic infestation of poultry causes far more loss than most breeders imagine. 
Birds are rarely examined, and the cause of their poor condition is not ascertained or 


. 
. 


even considered. ‘The evil is allowed to spread unmolested, in many instances it spreads 
with great rapidity, and a general weak and unhealthy condition results. 


These parasites are most injurious to young chicks and “brood” hens. The per- 
sistent loss of chicks, and the failure of hens to bring off their young, are often due to 
the irritation caused by the presence of parasites upon their bodies—enemies that are 
frequently unsuspected. These pests weaken the constitution, and predispose to other 
maladies, such as diphtheritic roup and ‘‘gapes”; in many cases they have been the 
forerunner of these worse epizootic diseases. Parasites on the young birds stunt their 
growth. What is termed “ Scaly leg” is due to a parasite—a mite. Another species of 
mite at the root of the quills causes birds to pluck their feathers. 


Turex Forms or Prsts.—There are three distinct groups of pests upon the fowls, 
namely : (1) Fleas (Pulicide) ; (2) Lice (Mallophaga) ; and (3) Mites (Acarina). The 
two former only are true insects, having the six insect legs ; the Acarina have four pairs 
of legs, and are quite distinct from true insects. The fleas and some of the worst mites 
are armed with a piercing and sucking mouth; the bird lice have biting mouths, and 
thus differ from ticks found on animals. The pests with piercing mouths weaken the 
birds, not only by causing irritation, but by actual robbing of blood. The biting lice, on 
the other hand, only cause severe irritation and pruritis, which keep the birds in con- 
stant unrest. Most birds have distinct parasites upon them, each species of louse only 
flourishing on a particular species of bird ; duck lice, for instance, cannot live perma- 
nently on fowls, and vice versa. 


Different species also seem partial to particular parts of the bird’s body. The 
favorite positions seem to be the head, neck, rump, and under the wings. Some of 
these parasites live permanently on their hosts (lice and some mites), while others (fleas 
and some mites) go to and fro. Some Acart livo entirely upon, and even under, the 
skin, deep amongst the feathers and at their roots; others live, like “ticks,” with their 
heads against the skin and their bodies erect ; whilst a single genus (Lipewrus) (Fig. 4) 
lives between the barbs of the feathers. All these parasites are encouraged by dirt. 


(1) Fueas (Pulicide).—tThe fleas, which are true insects, belong to the order of flies 
(Diptera). They live upon the blood of animals. One species only lives upon the 
fowl, namely, the bird flea (Pulex galline or avium), which attacks also most other birds 
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The hen flea, as it is generally called, is abundant in dirty fowl runs, and especially in 
the nests where straw is used. The adult flea is dark in color, and, as in all fleas, is 
devoid of wings. The fleas are provided with very sharp, piercing mouths, their food 
consisting almost entirely of blood. They are not often seen on the fowls, hence little 
notice is taken of them. They are what are termed ‘‘ partial parasites’’—parasites 
that only go to their hosts to feed. The fleas are not noticed on the birds because 
they generally attack them at night ; then, however, they do much harm, causing con- 
stant irritation and loss of blood, and depriving them of rest. 


Life-history of Hen Flea,—The female flea lays her eggs (nits) chiefly in the nests. 
amongst dust and dirt and in the crevices of the walls and floor. These nits give rise 
to pearly white maggots, with brown horny heads, which can often be found in the 
bottom of the nests amongst the dust (Fig. 1). These larve are mature in two or three 


Fie. 1, 


Larva of hen flea (greatly enlarged). Pupa of hen flea (greatly enlarged. 


weeks, when they reach abcut one-sixth of an inch in length. In warm weather they: 
may be full fed in even ten days. They then spin a pale coccon amongst the dirt, in 
which they pupate. The pupa (Fig. 2) is at first pale brown, then dark chestnut brown. 
In this ccndition the flea remains ten to twenty-one days, when the pupa hatches into 
the adult. They breed all the year round, but chiefly in warm weather. It is well to 
remember that, whenever there are dark and dirty hen rccsts there are sure to be 
numbers of Pulex Galline. 


(2) Licz (Mallophaga) (Figs. 3 and 4).—The bird lice belong to the group Mallo- 
phaga, quite distinct frcm human lice (Pediculide) ard frcm mammalian lice (Hamato- 
pinus, etc.), the so-called “ticks.” These Mallophaga have not a piercing mcuth; their 

Fie 3. 


Two Genera of Fowl Lice. 


Fowl louse (Goniocotes hologaster) Fowl louse (Menopon pallidium) 
(greatly enlarged). (greatly enlarged). 


mouth is simply used for biting. They subsist upon the productions of the skin and 


fragments of feathers. They cause violent itching, and bite sharply, and must produce 


considerable pain when present in large numbers, as is too often the case. The feathers, 


especially the saddle-hackle, generally show notched edges with lice infestation. Eight 


distinct species of lice attack fowls. These are described in the Journal of the 8, EB. 
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Agricultural College (No. 3). The presence of these lice (Phthiriases) is generally 
ascribed to too uniform or insufficient nutrition, or else to damp, dark and dirty runs, 
especially those badly ventilated. Food, either when uniform or insufficient, has no 
effect upon their presence. Dark, damp places, however, when dirty, are sure to harbor 
all these pests, especially when badly ventilated. It is also said that breed affects their 
presence, but observation tends to show that all breeds are more or less subjected to 
infestation. In every case they set up severe irritation and inflammation of the skin 
and pruritis, which often lead to stunted growth, cachectic conditions, and even death. 


Life-history of Lice.—All the lice breed fairly rapidly. The eggs or nits are laid 
upon the down feathers, as a rule; they are often beautifully sculptured objects, oval 
in form. In about six to ten days they hatch into small, pale, active lice, which at 
once commence to irritate the birds. They are occasiona‘ly found in the nests. Some 
species are found copulating in the nests, others always on the birds. They live a con- 
siderable time. Menopon pallidiwm (Fig. 3) has been kept alive for nine months upon 


Fic. 4. iG. 5; 


Fowl louse (Lipeurus variabilis) Dermanyssus galline and ovum ~ 
(greatly enlarged). (greatly enlarged). 


fresh feathers, the quill epidermis being especially eaten. Before reaching the full- 
grown state, as many as ten to twelve moults apparently take place, there being little 
difference in each stage, except the gradual darkening of the markings. 


(3) Mirss (Acari, Acariases, Dermanysses).—Mites are very minute creatures, and 
are not true insects, having four pairs of legs, Some are partial parasites, living on 
the birds at night, as Dermanyssus galline (Fig. 5), the commonest fowl mite; others 
are permanent parasites, as Sarcoptes, living at the base of the feathers, and popularly 
called ‘“ Depluming scabies” (Fig. 6). Others, again, live under the skin, forming 
seabby growths, such as are seen on fowls’ legs (Sarcoptes mutans). These are armed 
with a pricking mouth, with which they torment the birds, especially at night, causing 
loss of condition, hindering setting, and creating loss in other ways. 


The most injurious form is the red, or common fowl mite. 


The Fowl Mite (Dermanyssus avium or galline).—This very minute creature is 
yellowish white to dark red in color, according to the amount of blood it contains, drawn 
from the birds. Thev are found in abundance in pigeon-houses, poultry runs, and roosts. 
Both sexes are armed with a sharp rostrum ; the female is most bloodthirsty. They feed 
upon the birds only at night, and hide away in cracks and crevices in the nests, perches, 
floors, walls and ceilings during the day. Numerous colonies can be found in the nests 
free and coupled together, with countless eggs and quantities of exuvie and young 
forms, especially in straw nests. They are most prolific, and can remain for months 
without any food ; hence the removal of the birds from the runs is useless as a remedy. 
The ova hatch rapidly. The young are at first silvery white, with six legs like a true 
insect. They moult their skin a number of times, the exuvie or cast skins forming a 
whitish or silvery powder often seen on the perches. As the mites grow older they 
become darker in color. Light and air are distasteful to them ; damp, dark and badly- 
ventilated roosts are where they flourish best. Breeding is especially rapid in spring 
and summer. This mite is often unobservd, owing to its strict nocturnal habits, and 
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hence the cause of the fowls keeping backward, and even dying, is not understood | 
Birds should, when looking dejected and emaciated, be examined at night, and if mites 
are found, treatment should be at once resorted to. Transmission to man and other 
animals is not unusual, but, although the mites for a time cause severe irritation, they 
will not remain for any length of time, and readily yield to treatment. Hens should 
not roost in stables and sheds where other animals are kept, as it is said that fowl lice as 
well as mites may attack various animals. 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT oF FiEAs, Lice aND Mitss.—Infestation is always 
worst in dirty and neglected runs and roosts, and such are a standing danger to more 
cleanly neighbors. Cleanliness and freedom will always put these pests under a dis- 
ad vantage—not only cleanliness of the nests, walls and floor, but also of the ceilings and 
perches. To suppress these pests, the houses should be cleaned down at least twice a 
year with a wash made of hot lime, sulphur and soft soap, the ceilings, walls and nests 
having a good coating. The wash should be fairly liquid, so as to run into every crack 
and crevice. Early spring and autumn are the times for these applications. The 
perches are best treated with boiling water and soft soap, or with an emulsion of 
kerosene or creosote. ‘This latter insecticide is most beneficial, especially in regard to 
mites. 


Special attention should be paid to the nests; they should be frequently cleansed 
and changed to keep off fleas and other parasites. Neither nest boxes nor perches 
should be fixed, relays of each should be at hand, so that they can be changed to 
ensure complete disinfection. The nest boxes should be now and then cleaned out and 
dressed with hot lime and sulphur, or with a solution of corrosive sublimate. Hither 
dusting the prepared nests with Persian insect powder, or putting a little sawdust or 
sa d soaked in naphthaline at the bottom, will keep off these depredators. Wood- 
shavings or wood-wool, in the nests instead of straw, is most beneficial. No lice or 
fleas will live in it, owing to the aromatic odor given off from the wood. Care, of 
course, must be taken that the remedies employed do not affect the eggs in the nest 


Schneider’s suggestion of fumigating the roosts with sulphuret of carbon, put in 
small phials in the corners of the houses, etc., where they cannot be upset, 18 very 
successful so far as killing the pests goes, but this method is not quite safe to recommend. 
Regarding the infestation of the birds themselves, white precipitate seldom fails. The 
heads and necks of young chicks should be early dressed very sparingly, and repeated 
when necessary. White precipitate is a strong irritant poison, and needs the greatest 
care in its use, especially in young chicks. It is best obtained as an ointment from the 
chemists. Hens selected for sitting should have a small quantity of this ointment 
rubbed in under the vent, head and sides, and then well dusted with insect powder. 
Sitting hens are greatly tortured by parasites, and their young are often lost by 
neglect of these simple precautions. The skin should be first moistened with soft soap 
and water prior to dusting the birds with the insect powder (pyrethrum). Some 
breeders*prefer flower of sulphur. Dust-baths are the natural remedy for lice and 
mites, and fowls should never be kept without them. Sand mixed with a small quantity 
of creosote will generally keep the birds free from vermin. Finely divided gypsum, 
mixed with a small quantity of paraffin or carbolic, is still more successful for these 
dust-baths, quickly getting rid of any lingering pests that the birds cannot reach. 


The supposed connection between “ Gapes” and “ Lice.”—It has been stated that 
there is a connection between the nematode worm, Syngamus bifurcatus (the ‘ red- 
worm ” of gamekeepers), that produces “ gapes” in fowls and pheasants, and lice. The 
one is thought to give rise to the other in some mysterious way ; needless to say there 
is no connection whatever. The life-history of that destructive scourge, the gape-worm, 
has been clearly traced, and we now know that no intermediate host is required for its 
dev-lopment. . 


Fe 
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FeaTHER EaTING oR DEPLUMINC ScaBlEs.—Feather-eating in poultry is due to a 
minute parasitic mite (Sarcoptes laevis) at the roots of the feathers. It is generally 
supposed to be due toa ‘vicious habit ;” numerous absurd 
Fig. 6. theories, such as idleness and thirst, having been put forward to 
' : aecount forit. There are two kinds of feather-eating, viz., “ self- 
feather-eating” and the eating of other birds’ feathers. The 
former is entirely due to the mites living upon and irritating 
the roots of the quills, and so far ag is known, the latter is 
caused by the same acarus. The form on the fowl makes its 
appearance about April, and is most prevalent in spring and 
summer. The mites can be easily found amongst the white 
powdery matter at the base of quill. The minute young are 
transmitted during copulation. The fowls pluck out the 
feathers to destroy the irritation caused by the mites at their 
base. 


Prevention and Remedies,—As the disease is contagious, 
isolation of the affected bird is the first step, especially if it be 
Pstegieed lacvis) Rg bears cock. The mites readily yield to treatment with oil of cloves 
ing female (greatly enlarged), rubbed into the infected area. One part of creosote to thirty 
of lard or vaseline is still more successful. 


Scaty Lec or Lea Rot.—This weil-known disease is again due to a mite (Sarcoptes 
mutans). This complaint is a serious matter and very prevalent. The scales of the leg 
and feet become raised and separated, and a chalk-like excretion accumulates between 
and over them. Rough lumpy crusts are formed, and under these and the scales the 
mites live and breed. The disease is contagious. 


Prevention and Remedies.—Isolation of diseased birds is most essential. Removal 
of the crusts without causing bleeding, and then the application of creosote (one part) 
lard (twenty parts), will be found sufficient. Oil of turpentine has still more definite 
results. A mixture of equal parts of fower of sulphur and vaseline rubbed into the 
limb also cures this complaint. In every case the limb some days after treatment should 
be well cleaned with hot water and soft soap. If exhibits of poultry infested with 
parasites were prohibited by poultry show committees, it would force attention to the 


subject in a way that could not fail to greatly reduce parasitic infestation. Tenuwy 


EXPERIMENTS IN HATCHING EGGS. 


The French Ministry of Agriculture has given publicity to an interesting article by 
Madame Dieudonné relating to the effects of cold upon the incubation of eggs, 


A large number of fowls, some of which were kept in confinement and others allowed 
to run free, were kept under observation day and night for a considerable period, and it 
was noticed that the fowls, which were all good sitting hens, hatched large and strong 
broods during the months of February, March, and April; but that during the warm 
months of June, July, and August, the hatchings were not so successful, although no 
change had been made either in the treatment and housing of the hens or in their food. 
It was also found that the eggs laid by hens in confinement, and collected every day and 
carefully stored, gave less satisfactory results than the eggs of the fowls which were at 
liberty. Madame Dieudonné inferred that these differences might be attributed to some 
extent to the period of comparative cold which eggs generally undergo prior to setting, 
and, as the result of further investigations and experiments, she is of opinion that two 
conditions are necessary for the successful artificial incubation of eggs, viz. : they must 
first be cooled and then gradually warmed. 
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This is indeed only an adaption of what takes place in nature, for fowls on the farm 
hatch their eggs, and with remarkable success, in hedges and out-of-the-way places where 
the eggs, both before and during the period of incubation, are exposed to considerable 
fluctuations of temperature, which not infrequently falls below freezing point, and it is 
well known that partridges almost invariably rear large broods in the early spring, unless 
the eggs have been subjected to unduly bad weather. Cases are also known of inter- 
rupted but successful hatchings when the hen had left the nest for several consecutive 
days. 

Moreover, Mme. Dieudonné has confirmed her opinion by experimental proof, and 
has always obtained excellent results with eggs which have been placed in the open air 
during several nights preceding the period of incubation, and artificially cooled in the 
course of incubation, while when, on the contrary, this process of cooling the eggs was 
neglected, good results were never obtained. Her experiments showed that the eggs, 
after having been completely cooled, slowly regained their normal temperature, occupying 
seven or eight hours in the process ; the chicks were strong and of rapid growth, but if the 
eggs regained their normal temperature too quickly the chicks either died in the shell, or 
they were born weak and anemic and died within a few days. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that when a hen, of necessity, leaves her nest each day, the eggs are 
naturally subjected to a temporary refrigeration. 


In an experiment with the incubator, the eggs were cooled by exposing them to the 
air daily for an hour and a half during the whole course of incubation. This exposure 
retarded the period of incubation for three days. The eggs which were thus exposed 
became quite cold, and it required about 12 hours to bring them back to 40° ©, (104 © 
¥.), the temperature necessary for incubation. In this experiment 13 out of 16 eggs were 
hatched and produced vigorous chicks. The incubator had previously been employed for 
over a year without success. ; 


A second experiment, begun at 6 p.m. on the 17th of June, is referred to by Madame 
Dieudonné as demonstrating that the gradual heating of the eggs is no less essential than 
the process of cooling, 25 eggs which had been laid on the two preceding and very warm 
days, were placed in the incubator and then exposed to the air, as in the preceding case, 
but the weather was much warmer, the thermometer registering 20° to 25° O. (68° to 
77° F.). When replaced in the incubator the eggs regained the necessary temperature 
of 40° C, (104° F.) in about two or three hours. This temperature was maintained 
until the 10th of July, when the brood was hatched ; but although the chicks pierced the 
shell, they were so weak that they died before leaving the egg. 


It is interesting to note that the eggs on which a fowl is sitting are not all at the 
same temperature, those which lie on the outside being less warmed than the others. In 
this connection, Mme. Dieudonné has observed a difference which sometimes exceeds 6 ° 
©. (10°8° F.}, and it is doubtless owing to this cause that the hen instinctively changes 
the position of her eggs, moving them from without inwards, and vice versa. 


With respect to these observations of Mme. Dieudonné, M. Fouquet states, in a 
recent number of the Jowrnal des Economistes, that something analogous was published by 
M. Duclaux, more than 25 years ago, regarding the egg of the silkworm, whose life 
history may be divided into two periods which are separated from each other by an inter- 
val of cold. M. Duclaux indeed showed that the action of cold was not only necessary 
for the successful incubation of the egg, but that it could be artificially employed so as to © 
rear silkworms at a season in which it would otherwise be impracticable to do so. The 
action of cold having been shown to be necessary to induce the development of the embryo 
within the egg, M. Duclaux further proved that the eggs which are cooled artificially 
gave more healthy products than those which are treated naturally, and in this respect the 
action of cold would appear to have a beneficial effect upon the incubation of the eggs. 
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MARKETING POULTRY. 


Mr. Rosert Awpk, Food Inspector for the City of Toronto, in a letter to the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, makes the following statement which is of interest 
to poultrymen in connection with the preparation of poultry for market : 


‘Farmers and country store-keepers, as well as city consumers, suffer loss—and in 
the latter case even health itself—by the carelessness of farmers sending poultry (especial- 
turkeys) to market having their crops or craws full of food. In a few hours fermenta- 
tion and decomposition begin, poisonous cases are generated, and are driven back into the 
body ; discoloration and putrefaction rapidly follow. If the fowl is still in the hands of 
the commission merchant there is a serious depreciation in value, and in many cases & 
total loss, which falls back upon the farmer or country store-keeper. All these evila 
could be avoided by giving the fowls nothing but water for twenty-four hours before 
killing them. If this were always done, better prices would be obtained, the farmer and 
dealer would be insured against loss, and the consumer would injoy his meal without fear 
of consequences for which the “stuffing” or “dressing” now very often gets the blame. 
I have tested the matter fully. On January 11th I bought three properly-killed turkeys, 
and hung them up in Mr. Gunn’s warehouse on Front street. We ate the last one on 
March 5th. It looked as well as ever, was free from taint and was very tender. I 
bought it at six cents a pound. On the day we ate it turkeys were twelve cents por 
pound.” 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN ONTARIO. 


The Nineteenth Annual Convention of the Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario 
was held in the village of Campbellford, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 
8th, 9th and 10th, 1896. ‘The meetings were held in the Music Hall, and every session 
was well attended. Taken altogether it was the most largely attended convention yet 
held under the auspices of the Association. The number of questions asked the various 
speakers showed the keen interest manifested in the proceedings. The business people of 
Campbellford were generous in their hospitality,-and every endeavor was made by lading 
citizens to make the gathering a success. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. E. Kipp, of North Gower, President of the Association, took the chair at 11 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, and after calling the meeting to order, delivered the 
following address : 


It gives me great satisfaction to meet you again. I am delighted that the enter- 
prising town of Campbellford was selected for this annual meeting,and [ take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the citizens of this town for their warm reception, and the kindly way 
you met our Secretary and committee in assisting to thoroughly announce this meeting, 
by giving advertising, thus enabling us to issue the nice pamphlet programme which has 
been sent throughout Eastern Outario. We feel sure we are going to have a splendid 
meeting, and I desire all to take part. 


I regret very much that we have had lower prices the past season than usual, but we 
must not be discouraged. Even with lower prices and dry weather, nothing on the farm 
has paid as well as cheese ; and [ confidently look forward to better markets next season. 
We can certainly keep better cows, and carefully prepare for the dry weather that is sure 
to come each year. It 3eems to me that corn is the sheet anchor for our dairymen, and it 
certainly is the best and cheapest food that can be grown. I-wouid urge you all to grow 
plenty of corn. Another thing that is necessary is to have a silo, and to have the corn 
saved in the best possible shape, so that none will be wasted, and at the same time have 
it in the nicest condition for the stock. The aim of this Association has always been to 
make the finest quality of goods, and I feel well satisfied with the results ; but as compe- 
tition is getting keener each year, we must put forth every effort to take another step in 
advance the coming season. England imports $26,000,000 worth of cheese, and Oanada 
has been able to secure $16,000,000 worth of this great market. But to hold this large 
trade we want to be energetic and active, giving dealers exactly the quality of cheese they 
require, and have it go forward regularly, so they can depend on having a constant supply 
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of our fancy Oanadian cheese for their customers. I feel sure I “but echo the sentiments 
of this Association when I thank the Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture, for 
the interest he has taken and valuable assistance rendered to us in every possible way ; 
alro Professor Robertson, and others, who have rendered valuable assistance in educating 
our farmers and dairymen to go more thoroughly into dairying. I am sare we feel more 
than satisfied with the good work performed by our able staff of instructors. Never 
in the history of this Association has as much good work been done. I feel particu- 
larly well pleased with the grand educational work that is being carried on in our 
well-equipped dairy schools, and I am delighted that the Ontario Minister of Agri- 
culture has directed that another dairy school should be established at Strathroy and will 
be ready for cheese and butter makers to get a good, sound education in a short time. We 
must all work unitedly and for one great object, that of building up and extending this 
great nationalindustry. I take this opportunity of thanking the officers and members of 
this Association for their generous and hearty support. (Applause). 


ee WEES 


COMMITTEES. 


The following committees were then appointed : 
Business.—Charles Smith, R. G. Murphy, J. R. Dargavel. 
Nominations.—Henry Wade, James Whitton, John McTavish. 
Finance.—R. G. Murphy, Henry Wade, R. A. Craig. 
LegisLATION.—Wm, Eager, E. J. Madden, T. B. Oarlaw. 


DAIRYING THE LEADING FARM INDUSTRY. 


Mr. D. DersBysHtRE, of Brockville, was introduced, and said: I congratulate you, 
Mr. President, on the excellent address just delivered by you, and on your werk through- 
out the year. We expected you would make a careful, painstaking officer, and our expec- 
tations have been fully realised. I congratulate this Association on the good work that 
has been done this last year, Your Secretary has been energetic, and has done splendid 
service. He certainly is the right man for the place. Under the direction of thi; Asso- 
ciation you have carried on the work of education in each factory in Eastern Ontario by 
your able staff of instructors, and I know that finer goods have been turned out than 
ever before, 


We have received lower prices and had dry weather to contend with, but, as you 
have gaid, nothing has paid better, and when we consider that in 29 years only one year 
before went below a paying basis, we certainly should not complain. Even this year can 
be made profitable, if we will only examine ourselves and our surroundings. Has each 
individual farmer done his best? Have you kept only profitable cows, and let the ordin- 
ary ones go, and raised a few heifers from your best cows to take the place of those dis- 
carded? Have you a warm, well ventilated stable, where the sun can shine in, where 
the cows can be kept comfortable? Have you grown plenty of corn, and built a silo, so 
that to-day you nave plenty of good nutritious food? If not you have not done your 
duty. No amount of grumbling on your part about low prices, about the mistakes or 
mismanagement on the part of our governments, will excuse you for neglecting your own 
business, and not giving the end of the work you can control every possible attention. 
The thoughtful man wi!] learn by this last year’s experience that we must reduce the cost 
of production as a means of our ultimate victory. We must have a longer season, by 
co-operative methods, making cheese for six months and butter the other four. This can 
only be done by the farmers using their influence and sending their milk to large factories, 
where the buildings will be constructed so that they will do your section credit, and which 
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will be equipped with the right machinery, and with a competent well-trained man in 
charge. With these factories centres of education, you will be surprised at the advance- 
ment which will be made. We must not only reduce the cost of production, but we must 
have a finer quality of goods. This can only be accomplished by each individual farmer 
doing his best to send to his factory a laryer quantity and a better quality of milk that 
has been strained and well aerated, and carefully got to the factory in the best possible 
condition. We can only hold the first position in this fair land, already famous for 
making fancy cheese, by all working together and making Eastern Ontario goods, what 
we all desire them to be, the finest in the world. Do not be led astray by some one who 
has been a failure in everything he undertook, but stick to dairying with improved 
methods, because it is the leading industry in our country to-day, and must continue to be 
so in the future. I am particularly anxious to impress on your minds the great necessity 
of improved methods, better cows, better stables, larger quantities of nutritious foods, not 
only reducing the cost of production but making a finer and more uniform quality of 
goods, thus securing for us a permanence demand at higher prices. I agree with you, Mr. 
President, that this Association has been a power for good through holding conventions 
and disseminating useful information, making grants of money prizes, to aid in holding 
attractive and stimulating exhibitions of cheese, and in every way fostering the dairy in- 
dastry in this whole eastern section, and I feel sure that if we would all go home from this 
convention and commence a thorough examination of our stock and premises, and every- 
thing pertaining to our business it would fully repay us. Send one of your young men to 
one of our well equipped dairy schools, urge your cheese-maker to go also, and get inspired 
with new ideas and a more practical and thorough understanding of our business, and 
then we will all have the great satisfaction of seeing 1896 the most prosperous of any in 
the history of this important organization. 


I am directed by the Mayor of our Island City to invite you to hold your next annual 
convention at Brockville, and I feel sure that a warm reception will be given this Asso- 
ciation, and a large, enthusiastic and enquiring audience will be in attendance to listen to 
the eminent instructors in dairying that your Association has always secured. 


In closing, I would say that while we may not expect to get the fabulous prices for 
our cheese we once received, I think we can get better prices than we do. At the 
present price every box will be picked up by the first of June, and that will mean better 
prices next year. The main cause of the depression this year was because we got higher 
prices in the previous autumn. We made some winter cheese that year, and being of a 
poor quality it brought down the price It has been truly said that if the cheese made 
in January, February and March were thrown into the St. Lawrence we would have been 
better off in pocket. Corn is a sure crop, and this season wherever that crop was grown 
it was vigorous, and, notwithstanding the drouth, it was a better crop than ever before. _ 
Some men are buying straw for feed to-day, and are losing money with their cows, simply 
because they did not grow corn. Mr. Bissell, a dairyman in our section, has a silo that 
he does not open in the winter, but uses it in the summer, when the dry weather comes 
and the flies are abundant. He puts the dairy cows in the cool stable, with screens in 
the windows to keep the flies out, and feeds them with ensilage and other succulent food, 
and has an abundance of milk from his happy and comfortable animals. (Applause.) No 
June grass is better or so cheap. There are some who fear that we may overdo the 
cheese business. I have one friend who is always talking that way. I said to him, “ My 
dear sir, do not be alarmed. There are not enough persons who will practice what is 
necessary in order to keep into this narrow road leading to higher things in the dairy 
line to overcrowd the way. How many will go in for ‘ final perseverance’ in this line of 
work?” He scratched his head and went out. I fear, however, that he is still ponder- 
iug on the matter, for he is one of those men who will be buying straw at high prices 
instead of feeding succulent coin to his cows. 


We have been advancing in Eastern Ontario in the cheese and butter industry, but 
we must continue to improve. Other portions of the Dominion are making progress, and 
Quebec is coming forward as fast as she can to vie with us for the supremacy. I was at 
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Cowansville, in the Eastern Townships, some time ago at a dairy gathering, and I told 
them that as a fellow Canadian I was delighted at their enthusiasm in dairying. ‘‘ Why,” 
said I, ‘we never heard of you hefore as dairymen. At the Centennial, at the Colonial 
and at the World’s Fair it was all Ontario cheese that beat the world. I think we can 
beat you still, but I am glad you are waking to your opportunities.” At the close of my 
speech one or two excited French-Canadians came forward, and energetically shaking 
their fists under my nose, exclaimed : ‘‘ You can’t do it any longer.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause ) Gentlemen, we must look to our laurels. If we have cows which do not come 
up to a good standard, weed them out. Breed up to the ideal. What do men do who 
wish any particular quality in their horses—be it speed or form? They breed toward 
that particular requirement and select carefully. So must we with our milking cows. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


There was an unusually large attendance when the President resumed the chair at 
two o’cleck. After a few preliminary remarks he called upon the instructors for their 
reports. 


REPORT OF INSTRUCTOR PURVIS. 


1 herewith submit my annual report of work done as_your instructor during the 
season of 1895. 


I commenced work on May 8th and quit on the 25th of October, working in all 131 
days, ninety-nine of which were spent in factories giving instruction and testing milk, 
thirty in travelling, and two in visiting Brockville Cheese Board on business with the 
directors ot the Association. 


I received calls from 124 factories for visits, but owing to the lateness of some of the 
calls [ was able to visit only sixty-nine factories, a number of which I visited three times, 
making in all ninety-nine visits. I tested 5,290 samples of milk, fifty-seven of which [ 
found had been tampered with. With three exceptions these were dealt with by the 
managers of the factories, after being notified by me to do so. [I laid information with a 
magistrate against three, whu pleaded guilty and were fined. Of the number who were 
detected supplying deteriorated milk forty-six were at factories not visited by me in former 
years, only eleven having been found wrong at factories where they secure the services of 
an inspector every year. This shows the advantage of this part of the work. The cheese- 
makers I found eager for advice. A great many of them ripen the milk too much, and 
have to hurry the work afterwards, and do not allow the curd time to get firm before the 
whey bas to be drawn, the result being lack of body inthe cheese, I advise ripening so 
that the whey will come off with a full one-quarter of acid on hot iron at from three to 
four hours after setting. This gives time to fully cook and firm up the curd in the whey 
without danger of acid cut, and gives the cheese better keeping qualities. There is a 
steady improvement in the condition of the factories, but there are chances of a great 
advance in this line yet, a great many factories being only single boarded and totally unfit 
to keep cheese in. However, I am looking forward to a decided improvement next year, 
as last season taught a lesson to some factorymen they will not forget soon. 
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The following is a list of the factories visited by me during the season for the purpose 
of instruction and inspection ; also the number of visits made to each : 


Factory. Visits. Factory. Visits, Factory. Visits. 
Monriier tay, Savect sath cars 3 Kousselly Novae nasiian cs 1 Spring Creek, No. 1.... 1 
North Williamsburg .... 1 do INO LEE et ies es ] peers (a). RE Ae ie L 
Dunbare. eee aes os 3 Todi n. Sots ay on see 2 Climax (2))-207 setae een 1 
Mayra ancy nc. cu hiilcles 3 Ashburn yates c dea cele iis 1 Ash. Grove. fo. se oes 1 
Craig & Son, No. 1..... 3 Rose & Co., No. 1...... uf Ste,-Anne, .. 55) Seats 3 

do INOS ees: 2 do INGM2 Ihe oe. 3 Ottawa Valley ......... ub 
do WNOS3 sit 2 White Globe, No. 3..... 1 Routhier o. 22) 0. ao ee 1 
do ING 74 oh 1 Elm Street......5...-.. AL Farmer’s Joy........... 1 
do NosOn es : Hilmarsiestes ss AMinat 1 Riceville’. ised al 
DUR DArZ)iince ok aie sen th Pendleton, No. 1....... 2 WMDs: ve bare ste eer ae 1 
Aberdeen (1) ........... 3 do Woda feats t's 1 Metcalfe 2s ae eee 
PS Oeek MOMMss ie ohrals s Shee are 3 Tourangeau, No, 1...... 1 Sherriffis (soso Ueaee Ah 
CHEE AM Se wiis, Sands Fa 1 do Nog 2ohetans: 2 Mulloy & Co. 32.75 een 1 
iihertien’s S05 ics. vse es 2 Kirk Hill, No. 8........ 1 Morrisburg 2% «:tacures 1 
STLOAIN eae aises man aisles 2 do IN OF fic bec es i Lunenburg 42a ene a: 
WAALOUG Sy Alea aes L 1 do NOSE 28 iis et 2 Riversidejisc. chee 1 
MEL IINO. Le baie g ciara 1 do NiO LD ee ak Mayerville ............. 1 

Ome IN O12 Stay con ere 2 do WNorS3 40: 1 White Star. cas. c.aesdee 1 

doweNo. (So ee ceed. 2 do IN o1t2c reer it CAT YINOci Lac cance it 
Spring Creek, No. 3.... 1 do ING. L0 rer 1 Goldtield, No. 2........ ai 
Maple Theat? 5) 7.3: Tawa AMeray s se oh area ba 1 Sts Tsidore gas wcieaestey 1 
Russell, No. 6....°.2... 2 Mongenais’ a <2 228% sc as" 1 Him | Grovey fir aoeccwn at ] 

do Nova ee 1 PiOTME? cove ony cues ons oe 2 Wymatl ee code sue ks uf 


Making in all ninety-nine visits. 


Yours respectfully, 
A. P. Purvis. 


Mr. Eager: Do you make the test with the Babcock ? 
Mr. Purvis: Yes; I use the Babcock tester and the Quevenne lactometer, 
Mr. Eacrer: Were the people satisfied where the tests were made ? 


Mr. Purvis: Yes. My method was that when I went to a factory and completed 
my test I noted on my list those that were wrong, or that I thought were wrong, 
and where I considered it advisable I went to the farmer’s place and took a sample that 
I saw was drawn from the cows; and if I was not satisfied that the milk sent to the 
factory was all right I conferred with the manager of the factory or the committee, and 
then made arrangements with the guilty parties as to settling. Sometimes I had to 
notify them in writing, giving them until a certain day to settle. With three exceptions 
they settled. Some arranged with me, as they would prefer settling with a stranger. 


Mr. Eacer: During the season of 1895 did you find the factorymen paying by 
quality, as a rule, or going about in the old way of pooling the milk ? 


Mr. Purvis: A number paid upon the fat basis, and from these factories I had but 
very few cases of milk that had been tampered with ; and besides they generally had a 
skilled hand at the testing. However, 1 found that the patrons like a disinterested 
person to do the testing. 

Mr. Eager: Did you find the patrons inclined to favor payment for milk according 
to the amount of butter-fat ? 

Mr. Purvis: Not to my personal knowledge. A few in the county of Glengarry 
had been paying on the fat basis, but the testing had been made by the cheese-maker, 
and they this year decided to pool their milk again. They apparently were not satisfied 
with the cheese-makers’ testing. 

Mr. Eager: You think they were not satisfied on account of the testing being done 
by the cheese-maker 4 


Mr. Purvis: Yes; that appeared to be the reason. 
Mr. DarGaveL: Who else could they have to do the testing ? 
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Mr. Purvis: Mr. Eager has a man who does nothing else but test the milk in his 
various factories. 


Mr. DarcaveL: That would not be practicable unless a man had a number of fac- 
tories under his control. 


Mr. Purvis: One man in Winchester does the testing for a number of factories. 
Regarding the ordinary plan of testing, the usual mode is for the cheese-maker to make a 
composite test. I think the testing in such cases is done twice a month, but I am not 
sure of that. I have visited only two factories where they are paying by the Babcock 
test. 


Mr, Murpuy: Do you think it is possiblefor scattered factories to combine and 
pay one man to do the testing for all of them! 


Mr. Purvis: Yes; I think it is possible,and I further believe that it is the only prac- 
ticable plan. I know of one factory paying now op the basis of butter-fat, and there the 
patrons are taking much better care of their milk than formerly. They are careful to air 
it, and handle it better in general. I would urge upon dairymen the importance of 
aerating the milk. If the milk is allowed to become quiet and the cream has formed, 
under certain conditions that cream will be leathery, and you cannot incorporate it in 
your milk, and therefore may not get a fair sample for testing. Better care of the 
milk means better milk both in flavor and also in the tester. 


Mr. Dersysuire: If the proper acration of milk, and getting it to the factory in 
better condition, is possible, and men do so, why don’t they make better cheese and 
more of it from such milk? 


Mr. Purvis: I think they do. 


Mr. DerpysHiRE: Then don’t you think that ought to prevent all those expen- 
sive law suits and turmoil and ill-feeling among neighbors ? 


Mr. Purvis; They are not apt to act in such a dishonest or unneighborly spirit 
when they try this plan we recommend. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH THE BABCOCK TEST. 


Mr. Wm. Eacer, of Morrisburg, a former president of the Association, and proprietor 
of one of the largest combinations of cheese factories in the Province, was introduced, 
and spoke as follows: I have had a good deal of experience in cheese-making, but I find 
it is one thing to make cheese in a factory and another to get up on a platform and 
deliver an address upon that subject. As one of your directors I have had Mr. Purvis 
under my charge for the past two years. I am the furthest east of the directors, and our 
section runs down to the Province of Quebec. On my own account I have been trying 
my best for the last three years to introduce the Babcock test in all my factories. 1 have 
not succeeded in all, but J have done so in most cases. It has been difficult for me to 
accomplish even as much as I have done, because I have been a sort of advance guard, 
away in front of the regular army, and have had to cut the way for myself and the others 
who are following. We have had a great many difficulties to contend with, which have 
tended to keep us back. In 1893 we started with one factory, paying for milk accord- 
ing to butter-fat. I touched it very lightly at the beginning, because you all know how 
patrons argue at first against the idea of paying for milk upon the new basis. Mr. 
McEwan was employed by the Association to travel through this eastern section of the 
province, and give instruction to the factories about butter and cheese-making. He was 
a good man. I had him for a few days to help me to start the plan of paying for milk 
according to the percentage of butter fat contained in it. At the first everything went 
along very smoothly until we went to make up the pay-list and distribute the money. 
When one man has milk testing 3 per cent., another milk testing 3.4, and another milk 
showing 3.8, it makes a difference as compared with the old pooling plan. And when 
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people have been accustomed to receive payment according to the number of pounds of 
milk sent in, regardless of quality, getting as much per pound as their neighbors who 
sent richer milk, it is hard to have to cut them down one or two or three or four cents 
per hundred pounds of milk. After the first month was settled for the thing quietened 
down, and we tried it for another month. The milk began to get better, and kept 
improved, and has been more uniform in condition. 1 had twenty-five factories using the 
test and paying according to butter-fat in 1894, but later in the season two of these 
kicked over the traces, and went back totheold plan. In that year three other factories 
refused to accept the Babcock test, as they did not consider it afair plan. They held 
that there was as much cheese made from milk that stood 3 or 3.5 per cent. as there was 
in richer milk We find it difficult to get people to believe that there is more cas ‘in or 
curd in the richer milk. In 1895 we have had equally good results with the tester. 
Taking the work on the whole I think we have succeeded very well. In looking around, 
however, I find there are many factories that seem afraid to have anything to do with 
the Babcock test as the basis of payment. I have also observed that where the p:ople 
have been educated up to the point of accepting the Babcock as the basis of payment 
there is better care taken of the milk. They find that if they do not keep up ths quility 
of the milk they will not get the best figure possible for the same. It means also tht in 
order for a man to get his milk up to this high quality he will look over his cows, and 
will not keep any animal in his dairy that will not give a good mess of milk with a high 
percentage of fat. It gets the people out of the old rut, and puts the business on a batter 
basis. According to the old system of paying for milk as it is sent to the factory, the 
slip-shod fellow who sends milk of a poor quality gets as much per hundred pounds as 
the man who sends the richest milk, and he says that he does not want to try any other 
plan. The good patron says: “ That other good-for-nothing fellow gets as much for his 
milk as I do,” and he gets discouraged. It is not fair. It is not business-like, and it is not 
honest. As manufacturers of cheese we have also been doing things in a slip shod way. 
Now that we have a better thing why should we not adopt it? Is there any doubt as to 
whether this man is skimming his milk, or that man is saving the strippings, or another 
man is putting in water? You can soon determine the matter with the little instrument 
we recommend. Before we put in the Babcock tester some of our patrons used to 
wonder why it took so much milk to make a pound of cheese. I would ask, ‘*‘ Have you 
seen anything wasted?” They would answer “No.” I would assure them that the milk 
was put into the vats to make cheese, and that everything was done by us that could be 
done to get the best out of that milk. Yet those patrons would go away dissatisfied with 
my answer, and would yerhaps think that 1 did not know much about the making of 
cheese. If one of these men comes to me now and says, “ Why does it take so much milk 
make a pound of cheese in August ” I would go to the register and tell him it was because 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Jones had so low record of fat in their milk for that 
month. 


Mr. Asuuey: Tell us if the factories now make a pound of cheese from less milk ? 


Mr. Eacsr: It does take less milk to make a pound of cheese where the fat test is 
in use compared with those factories which do not use the Babcock tester. I can con- 
fidently assert that it takes lese milk to make a pound of cheese in my factories where 
we use the Babcock test than it does in your factories where the Babcock is not used. 


Mr. Asuugey: We have honest men in our factories. 


Mr. Eaczer: And so have we. And they are more likely to be honest and remain 
honest where there is a registering of the richness of the milk by the Bubcock. 


Mr. BRENTNELL: Can’t a maker who uses the Babcock steal also ? 


M. Derpysuire: The Baocock hinders that. You see the total of the product is 
divided between the patrons. Where can he steal ? 


Mr. Eaaer: 1 would Jike to be shown how any man can do the right and honest 
thing with those who furnish good standard milk except he pays according to the fat 
contained in it, Why should those who furnish rich milk carry those who send poor 
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milk below the standard in fat? It is hard, I admit, to get people out of the old 1ut. 
But things are improving. We have now three classes of men: The theorists or scien- 
tific men, the practical men, and the kickers. The theorists have their place, and science 
has done much for the cheese industry. We owe the Babcock tester to one of these 
theorists. But the scientists could do but little for us were it not for the practical men 
who take hold of the plans, and utilize the plans of the theorists ; and it is to the hard- 
headed, practical men that we must look for advancement in these matters. Our conven- 
tions are of benefit only as far as we use them or follow their teachings in a practical 
manuer. There are some farmers who are always complaining ; but if you go to their 
cow stables you will find that the thermometer will go as low there as it could out of 
doors. They are not learning ; certainly they are not applying what little knowledge 
they possess, and yet they go on. All that Mr. Derbyshire said this morning about 
corn and cheap fodder is true. But what surprises me is that while we talk corn at our 
conventions from start to finish, how many farmers build silos? How many farmers 
build really comfortable stables for their cows? And yet we all know that good stables 
and cheap feed are the two essentials of successful dairying. Look at our own dwelling 
houses. Take one that is well and comfortably built, and another that is badly built, 
and how soon we want to get out of the latter when trying weather comes. Cattle are 
more responsive to good or bad quarters than we ordinarily think. In conclusion, I 
would say that an important point in dairying is the weeding out of poor milkers. This 
needs only to be mentioned to get your approval. Yet how little selection of good 
milking cows there is on the average farm. We have cause for satisfaction in the fact 
that no other branch of farming has suffered as little as our own during the past twenty- 
five years. Therefore I advise you to stick to your cows—that is to the generous milkers 
—and make them as comfortable as possible. Do not be discouraged over a ter porary 
decline in the price of cheese. There is still plenty of room for fine goods. Let us aim 
to make the best cheese possible as cheaply as we can. 

Mr. Stituman: Does not a certain amount of butter-fat go off in the whey, and 
would not a greater amount go off in the richer milk ? 

Mr. Facer: If you will permit milk to remain in the can until the cream comes to 
the top in a tough and leathery condition, there are portions of that cream that the rennet 
will not get hold of in the vat, and that will go off in the whey. But where the milk is 
properly taken care of, and is not allowed to get into that leathery condition, when the 
rennet goes in nearly all the butter-fat is incorporated in the curd, and so you get the 
benefit of it. 

Mr, Stintman: What care would you take of it ? 

Mr. Eacer: Use the aerator, or else stir it in the can with a dipper, taking the milk 
at the temperature of the atmosphere, and next morning you will not find the cream 
tough and hard, but softer, and more likely to be incorporated into the cheese. Of course 
it will be tougher in the spring. 

Mr. McCarerr: Do you not think the aerator better than stirring? Is not the 
latter likely to break the butter ? 

Mr. EacerR: Yes, it is better done by the aerator. 

Mr. Stittman: Is there any more waste of fat in rich milk ? 

Mr. Eacer: In November, 1893, I had one of my makers experiment with a vat of 
milk, which averaged 4.45 per cent. of fat, and was in first-class condition every way. 
After making the cheese he tested the whey for fat, and found that there was less fat in the 
vat than when cheese was made in June from milk averaging 3.3 per cent. of fat. So 
you will see that the idea does not hold good that there is more waste of butter-fat in the 
case of the richer milk. “I feel confident that if we would all try to get the milk to the 
factories in first-class condition that, with our excellent cheese makers, we would astonish 
the world. Jsut where you see milk cans coming to the factories in a filthy condition, 
and everything looking more or less dirty, you cannot expect much. | 

Mr. Srituman : Those cheese ought to taste “strong.” (Laughter.) 
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“Mr. McCarcer: How do you account for greasy curd? Have you any down in 
your part of the country ? : 


Mr. Eacer: Well, you have got me. We have greasy curd sometimes, but we have 
not been able to account for it. 


Mr. Murpny: Our maker says that it is caused by ripening the milk too much and 
not using enough rennet. 


Severat Voices: “ That’s it,’ and ‘“ Hear, hear.” 


Mr. Eacer: My maker found this condition of affairs more likely to occur when 
the weather was very dry. 


Mr. Stittman: Will Saturday night’s milk make as much and as good cheese as that 
of other days ? 


Mr. Eacer: If Saturday night’s milk is well cared for it will make as good or better 
cheese than that of Monday. 


Mr. Wuitrton: Are you thoroughly convinced that using the aerator is the proper 
method of airing milk ! 


Mr. Eacer: Yes. 


Mr. Wuirrton: I thoroughly agree with you. With the dipper you can aerate the 
night’s milk, but the morning’s milk will get no aeration at all, as that milk is put into the 
can and sent to the factory with the night’s milk. I think it would be a great improve- 
ment if the morning’s milk was aerated as well as the night’s milk. In aerating Saturday’s 
milk get it as cool as the atmosphere or cooler, cover the can with a blanket, and that 
milk will be as sweet on» Monday as that of any other day, and it will make good cheese. 
Keep it out of the sun however. 


Mc. T. J. Tompson: Is there more cheese made from a Jersey cow's milk than 
from any other breed ? 


Mr. Eacer: Prof. Van Slyke says that when you get above five per cent. butter-fat 
in the milk it does not pay any better than milk a trifle poorer when made into cheese. 


Mr. T. J. THompson: Do you think that adding one or two per cent., as advocated 
by Prof. Dean last year, is right ! 


Mr. Eacer: Prof. Dean will be here to-morrow and will answer that. 


Mr. W. W. Grant: In travelling about as cheese inspector and instructor there is 
plenty of opportunity of finding out the troubles that prevail in the factories. The 
cheese makers have an abundance of questions to put to us regarding their difficulties. 
One of the most common mistakes made in cheese making is over ripening the milk before 
adding the rennet. I consider this a serious error, because if the milk is over ripened the 
solids are precipitated and broken up so that the rennet cannot properly perform the work 
of coagulation, and consequently there will be a loss in the whey and in the yield of 
cheese. [none factory that was making thirty cheese a day, I went and made one cheese 
more aday from the same amount of milk. Now that maker had been allowing one 
cheese to run out in the whey each day, which means a considerable item in the profit 
and loss account. With milk which is over ripened, and with milk generally, if youdo 
not get the curd properly cooked you cannot get the proper body to your cheese. A good 
deal of our cheese throughout the country is short in the grain, and the body is not as 
elastic as itshould be. I donot think a curd can be properly cured in two hours. Oook- 
ing a curd is like baking bread—it needs a slow, thorough fire. Milk is a liquid, but it 
contains certain solids, some of which are held in suspension and others in solution. It 
takes time to get the dairyman to understand the properties of the milk he supplies. If 
‘the cheese maker will try and get his patrons to take good care of their milk the ordinary 
troubles can be easily remedied. Very often, however, the fault is with the mvker. tle 
is sometimes too careless in receiving inferior milk. If he sent such milk hom :it would 
createa change. Regarding greasy curd, I think it is caused mainly by the »ver-ripening 
of the milk and harsh treatment. But if milk is gassy on account of being made from 
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impure milk, it cannot be expected that the cheese will be as good as if made from pure 
milk. This fermentation or gas in milk prevents the rennet from coagulating, and there- 
fore I think it is necessary to use more rennet with gassy milk. I have seldom found a 
cheese maker who had any fault to find from using too much rennet. I think, too, that 
too many thermometers are wrong. I have found about one thermometer out of ten 
right as I have gone among the factories. 


Mr, StituMAN: What is the cause of grassy milk ? 


Mr. Grant: There are a good many causes. Two years ago last summer, early in 
the season, I had some bad milk, and because the day was cool it was harder to detect the 
odor of the milk ; still I had what cheese-makers call a “ regular stinker.” I put a tea- 
cupful of milk from each patron in a bottle, and I found that the milk of one patron had 
the same odor. I went to the place the same evening, and found they had been draw- 
ing out manure, and that the milk had absorbed the flavor. Another cause of gassy curds 
is to be found in the condition of the old milk stands. In old sections gassy curds are 
getting worse, and in new sections there is less of it. If you keep milk .in a pure atmos- 
phere, I do not think you will be much troubled with gassy curd. 


Mr. AsHtey: You say that the cause of some cheese being bad is the fact that the 
cheese has been overripened. Oan you tell us when the milk is just ripe enough ! 


Mr. Grant: Most of the cheese-makers use a rennet test. By the action of 
the rennet we can easily tell the state of acidity or ripeness of the milk. I consider the 
rennet test perfectly reliable. Of course you must have your standard. A drachm of 
rennet will coagulate eight ounces of milk in about twenty seconds in the spring of the 
year Of course the rennet test will not work the same at all seasons of the year. 
Much will depend, however, whether you set your milk at eighty-six degrees or eighty- 
four degrees or eighty-two degrees. It should be set so that it will dip in not less than 
two and a half hours. It would be all the better for three hours. Dirty cans are also 
a cause of gassy curd. I have seen old cans on which, if you scraped your nails up the 
side, you would get a lot of ancient yellow matter which had been attached to the can, 
and that would make gas. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Potter: What time do you think is necessary to heat the curd ? 


Mr. Grant: Keep up the heat gradually. Stir the curd ten or fifteen minutes 
before you put the steam on. It isa mistake to think that you get a good curd by heat- 
ing up too rapidly. What do you think of cheese being porous on account of not being 
properly cooked? The moisture being kept inside by hasty or imperfect cooking renders 
the cheese porous. 


Mr. Murray: Are not these what are called mechanical holes or pores? 
Mr. Grant; Perhaps so ; but it is porous cheese. 
A Member: What is the standard time for cooking ? 


Mr. Grant: If you set it to dip, in three hours, have it coagulate in half an 
hour. Stir and dip fifteen minutes. That would mean three-quarters of an hour, or per- 
haps an hour. Stand an hour rather than half an hour, 


Mr. Potter: At what degree do you set ? 


Mr. Grant: I begin at eighty-six degrees, and get up to ninety-eight degrees or 
one hundred degrees. 


Mr. Porrer: What gives us the cracked surface on the sides of cheese ! 


Mr. Grant: It may be on account of having greasy curds. The grease will be 
pressed out and the rind will crack. 


Mr. Porrrr: Do you think it is because it is put to press too cold ? 
Mr, Grant: In the summer time we do not get curd too cold. 
Mr. Torrer: I have seen curd that would not press together ia the summer. 
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Mr. Wuirron: Do you think that putting cheese to press too quickly after salting 
may have caused that? Thecurds at that stage would be coarse and would not knit to- 
gether. 


Mr. GRANT: Sometimes the bandage is too loose upon the cheese. I would advise 
putting on a fifteen and one-half inch bandage to a sixteen-inch hoop. 


Mr. Potter: [ have heard cheese-makers claim that the curds should be put to 
press fifteen or sixteen minutes after the salt is applied, but I do not think it could get 
mellowed down in that time. 


Mr. Grant: You are right. Some of the coarse salt used may be fit to give to 
cows, but it does not do for cheese. ‘* White whey ” is also caused by imperfectly cooked 
curd. 

A MemsBer: I have found difficulty in getting my bandages to fit my hoops. 

Mr. Kipp: I use a bandage half an inch smaller than the hoop, and it makes a 
neat looking box. I use a tin hoop with an upright press. We use a bandage for filling, 
and it is nearly three-quarters of an inch less than the hoop. 


Mr. ANDERSON: At what temperature would you advise us to set a fast-working 
curd ? 

Mr. Grant: I would set it lower. By using a little more rennet and setting 
at a lower temperature you might get ahead of the acid. 

Mr. Porter: Do you think the water vat an improvement on the steam one ? 

Mr. Grant: Perhaps it would be if the vats would hold water. 

Mr. DitwortH : Have you ever found the presence of rainwater in the milkcan to 
interfere with the flavor of the milk ? 

Mr. DerpysHIRE: Honest rainwater that comes right straight down from heaven 
is all right. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Grant: Prof. Dean says that it does affect milk. 

Mr. A. W. Free: Do you think that allowing milk to freeze would have any effect. 
upon the grain ? 

Mr. Grant: No. 

Mr. McCarcar: Do you find the grease any worse when patrons cool their milk 
down with ice ? 

Mr. Grant: No; because, as a rule, people who cool their milk with ice are 
usually very good dairymen. Such people are likely to aerate their milk. 

Mr. McCarear: Is there any danger at ail in using ice where aeration is done ? 

Mr. Grant: Yes. It is not wise to cool it too much below the atmosphere. If 
set in a foul atmosphere the milk will absorb foul odors. 

Mr. McCarear: I think all animal and other bad odors should be taken out before 
the milk is cooled. 
Mr. Kipp: If you do not take out the bad odors then, you cannot get them out 
later. ; 


AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 


Mr. James Fietcuer, of the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, delivered an in- 
structive address upon the subject of ‘‘ Agricultural Grasses,” which was listened to with 
keen interest by those present. He said: There are few experiments now in progress 
on the Central Experimental Farm which are of more interest to visiting farmers than 
those which during the last seven years have been carried on regularly with the native and 
introduced grasses. It is not necessary to point out to a farmer the great importance of the 
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various members of the grass family which provide so large a proportion of his own food 
and that of his stock. All the cereals, including Indian corn,—concerning the virtues of 
which in these days of ensilage worship nothing need be ssid to dairymen,—wheat, 
barley, oats, etc., are true grasses, as well also as the gigantic bamboo which in the 
tropics rises to a height of 100 feet, with a stem at the base nearly as large as a 
man’s body. We in Canada have no less than 300 different kinds of grasses, native 
or introduced. Some of these, of course, are very much more valuable agriculturally 
than others; and, besides this, they vary among themselves in value for different pur- 
poses, some being useful when grown on one soil, but of little value when placed under 
circumstances which do not suit them. In these experiments we have had under con- 
sideration about two Lundred different kinds of grasses. Seeds of our wild native 
species have been procured whenever possible, as well as all kinds of fodder plants which 
are advertised as useful in seed catalogues. We have found that several of our native 
species are well worthy of cultivation for hay and pasture and are as well suited, if not 
better, for paying crops in some part of Canada than many of the expensive imported 
varieties. It may not be amiss to state here what are the requirements of good agricul- 
tural grasses. First of all, they should be heavy croppers, so as to give enough crop to 
pay well for the use of the land ; secondly, they must be hardy, so as to stand the 
climate ; thirdly, they must be rich in nutritive constituents so as to be worth growing ; 
and lastly, they must be palatable so that they may be eaten readily by stock. A 
knowledge of which grasses are best for certain lands or for certain conditions of climate, 
is of great value to those striving to make the greatest success of their farming opera- 
tions. a 


There is no doubt that, on the whole, timothy is the most popular grass grown in 
Canada, and this is justly the case, for there are certain characteristics which make timothy 
a paying grass under most circumstances ; but, notwithstanding this, timothy is not 
under all circumstances the most remunerative grass to grow. Let us examine some of its 
qualities. First of all it is well known, the hay is easily pressed and handled, it is heavy 
for its bulk and is nutritious; not only is it easily handled as hay, but this is the case 
also with the seed ; and the seed is easily cleaned and has the further convenience of 
always being obtainable. Timothy hay is so well known in the market that it always 
sells well ; but for all this timothy is not alweys the best grass to grow. I will mention 
one or two of the defects which show that it is not a perfect grass and, therefore, should 
not be grown to the exclusion of all others in all localities. In the first place, it gives 
very little aftermath. It does not stand close cropping like many other grasses ; horses, 
sheep and pigs are apt to crop it too close and injure the roots. In the way in which it 
is generally mixed for a hay crop, that is with common red clover, it is apt to be injured if 
cut when the clover is at its best, because, although so much grown together with it, common 
red clover is ready for the mower ten days before the timothy. When cut too soon, the 
‘bulbs at the bases of the stems of timothy are injured and there is only a weak growth 
afterwards, which is frequently winter-killed, and the bulbs are often injured by mice and 
insects. Now I am not saying that timothy is not a valuable grass, but that it is fre- 
quently grown without a suflicient amount of thought being given to the matter of what 
jt is being grown for. Timothy is essentially a hay grass and an extremely valuable one. 
If it is desired to grow timothy and clover together, the Mammoth Red clover should be 
used, because that variety comes to maturity at the same time as timothy. For mixing 
with the Common Red or June clover, Orchard Grass is decidedly a better grass from the 
fact that it blcoms at the same time as the clover and is an enormous cropper. It is a 
grass which I believe ought to be far more grown than it has been. Jam surprised that 
the dairymen of Canada, who have made such strides in pushing forward their calling, 
have not paid more attention to this grass. It is of most ‘luxuriant growth and gives a 
large quantity. of nutritious and succulent feed, probably more than any of the cultivated 
grasses, except Indian corn. I mav here point out that, where Indian corn can be grown 
successfully, that one plant sclves the problem of producing the largest amount of good 
succulent and nutritious feed from an acre of land ; but even in districts where corn can 
be grown satisfactorily, the finer grasses will be found very valuable as a supplement or 


for variety. 
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I shall only draw your attention today to a few of the best grasses ; however, I 
would mention that careful notes have been taken concerning all the varieties experi- 
mented with ; and, if any one requires information upon them, he can get it by applying 
to me at Ottawa. ‘The plan which has been adopted in experimenting with these grasses 
is ts propagate each variety until we have’a sufficient quantity to plant one square rod ; 
then notes are taken upon the habit of growth, time of flowering, quantity of crop, and 
the quality is decided by chemical analysis. These plots, it is thought, are sufliciently 
large to give a good general idea of any particular grass experimented with. Hach 
variety is tried in two or three different kinds of soil, and those which are considered 
most promising, are cultivated in much larger plots. I have spoken of some of the good 
points of Orchard Grass, and I hope some of you will try it. It is very valuable on dry 
Jands. During the past summer I saw it thriving in the dry interior of British Columbia ; 
but, at the same time, it thrives better, like most other grasses, on rich, moist soil. It 
will succeed even better than timothy on dry lands, and roots much deeper. Timothy is 
short-rooted and, feeding near the surface of the soil, is very exhausting asa crop. This 
is the reason why, unless it is top dressed, it seldom gives a heavy crop after the second 
year. 


Another grass to which I would draw your attention now is the Meadow Fescue and 
its variety, the Tall Fescue. These are excellent perennial grasses which will produce an 
abundance of both hay and pasture. Some of our native grasses are also well worthy of 
mention. 


For low land, Blue Joint is one of the most valuable. It grows naturally in marshes 
and along streams in all parts of Canada, but is seldom cultivated. This, however, 
might be done with ease by anyone who knew the appearance of the grass and would 
take the trouble to collect the seed. The stem is very leafy from the top to the bottom, 
and the flowers appear in the beginning of July. It will produce a large crop of hay of 
very fine quality, and a good deal of feed later in the season. 


Growing in similar places may be found the Canary Reed grass. This is a much 
coarser grass than Blue Joint, but is of value as the succulent leafy stems are produced 
in great abundance early in the season. As early as the 3rd of June there will be 
stems over three feet in height, which is higher than spring rye at that time, and gives a 
much heavier crop of grass. This grass does not produce very much seed, but when ouce 
established on low or swampy lands it spreads rapidly by underground stems, and, as it 
does not root very deeply, it can be easily eradicated when that is thought desirable. 


Perhaps the most valuable, as far as nutritive qualities are concerned, as well as for 
the amount of excellent feed which it provides, is the much despised wild Canadian June 
Grass, or Spear Grass, as it is sometimes called. I think that perhaps the reason why 
this grass is so lightly esteemed is a want of appreciation on the part of farmers of the 
fact that it is essentially a pasture grass, and not a hay grass . Asa hay producer it 
gives a very light crop of wiry, stemmy hay ; but, in the early spring, and from summer 
until frost comes, it produces an enormous quantity of succulent green lvaves of the very 
best quality, and, within reasonable bounds, the more it is cropped by stock the more feed 
it will produce. The proper name of this grass, which is used exclusively in England, is 
Smooth Meadow Grass (Poa pratensis), and it is the same grass which has made the 
State of Kentucky celebrated under the name of Kentucky Blue Grass. Now, it should 
be remembered that this grass is not “similar to,” or “something like,” but actually 
identical with the Kentucky Blue Grass, and the only difference is that, when you want 
to buy the seed, if you ask for it under the name of Canadian June Grass, you will pay 
about $1.25 a bushel for the seed, whereas if you ask for Kentucky Blue Grass, you will 
pay a good deal more for the same thing. (Laughter and applause. ) 


Closely allied with June Grass is the Flat Stemmed Meadow Grass, generally known 
under the name of Wire Grass. This is an extremely nutritious grass, and, although 
it produces rather a light crop, it is an exceedingly valuable variety for sheep pastures 
and dry uplands. | 
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One of the imported grasses which I believe will be of great value to Canadian 
farmers, particularly in Manitoba, the North-West and British Oolumbia, is the Awnless 
Brome Grass which was introduced some eight years ago by the Experimental Farm, 
and of which samples have now been distributed to all parts of the Dominion. Such 
reports as have been received have been uniformly favorable, and I am sure that the 
addition of this plant to our known fodder plants has been of enormous benefit 
to stock-raisers and dairymen. It produces a heavy crop of excellent hay, and, although 
rat! er coarse in texture, is very palatable, and has a sweet odor. In the eastern pro- 
vinces this grass will not be such a boon as in the west. It has one drawback, namely, 
that it increases with a running root-stock very similar to that of the well-known pest 
Quack Grass. This may be considered a great detriment by some ; but, as in the case of 
Quack Grass, I think it will probably be only lazy people who will neglect such a valuable 
grass for the sake of a little trouble in getting rid of it when that becomes necessary. 
There are, too, on all farms many small pieces of irregular or broken land, as the corners of 
fields where such a grass could be cultivated in the place of the weeds which now occupy 
these spots. 


In addition to the grasses which have been grown separately at Ottawa, we have 
tried a great many hay and pasture mixtures which have given good results in a greater 
or lesser degree. There is one mixture which [ have now tried for four years, and which 
attracted a good deal of attention from visitors last summer. This mixture was com 
posed as follows : 
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In all twenty-one pounds of seed. This has given three heavy crops of hay, and will 
now produce pasture for another two or three years, when the land may be broken 
up again with ease, for none of the varieties used are of a persistently aggressive nature ; 
consequently, when the land is required again for alternate husbandry it will be ready 
for use after a single plowing, Should the land be low and wet, one pound of Red 
Top seed may be added to the above mixture. Of all the general mixtures we have 
tried—by a general mixture, I mean one that is suitable for ordinary good farm land, 
upon which ordinary crops can be grown—the above has given the best satisfaction ; the 
grasses mentioned will thrive well in nearly every part of Canada, and what is of great 
importance, the seed of all the varieties can be obtained without difficul'y. Before 
sitting down I should like to draw the attention of those present to one of the clovers 
I have recommended, namely, Lucerne, which is also known in the west under the name 
of Alfalfa. Where this clover will grow at all, itis a very valuable fodder plant, and if cut 
when young, gives a very heavy crop of succulent, nutritious and palatable feed. 
When made into hay it also produces an article of the very best quality. J am aware 
that it has been tried by a few in this part of Ontario, but I think it is worthy of 
the attention of all. There are many other kinds of grasses and fodder plants of which 
I could speak, but I think it will be more profitable if those present will indicate by 
questions upon what varieties information would be most useful. 


A Memper: Have you any experience with a grass called Saccaline ? 


Mr. FuercHer: We have another name for that plant, and it is 
“Humbug.” (Laughter.) We have a circular from the men who are selling the seed 
that it will give fifteen or sixteen tons of fodder to the acre. It has been recom- 
mended to us as a fodder plant that would grow on dry land and be very succulent. 
It is highly improbable that it will succeed with us. It grows along the rivers in its 
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native island of Saccaline. We grew it at Ottawa, and it looked nice and succulent 
until early in June, when it was frozen to the ground. It shot up again about two 
feet, but the whole growth was of a harsh, woody nature, and had very little nutritious 
value. There is nothing in it that would recommend it to the farmers of Oanada. 


A MEMBER: What is the best mixture for a lawn? 


Mr. Fuercuer: For a lawn there is no grass anywhere that can surpass our own 
June Grass. You need to take into consideration what is desired in a lawn. You want 
not only an even texture, but also an even shade. These can be secured only by sowing 


one grass, and the best for this purpose is our own Canadian June Grass, or as it is called 
in England, Lawn Grass. 


Mr. CO. Netson: I like your mixture well except thelucerne. I have grown lucerne 
on my land and I could not get the mower to cut it, nor could I get my team of horses 
.to plow it up. (Laughter,) I had to get the boy to take an axe and cut itup. (Renewed 
laughter.) I dug down and found the roots three feet deep. One man examined a stalk 
and root and thought it was arose bush. (Loud laughter.) 


Mr. Furtcuer: [ think you cut it too late. As to the length of the roots, they 
will run six feet without any trouble. 


Mr. Srititman : I found a root that reached fifty-four and one-half inches. 


Mr. Fuercuer: A deep root is an advantage as it carries down deep into the soil 
that most valuable fertilizer, nitrogen, which the plant takes from the air. We tried all 
the different kinds of clover, and red clover and alsike went down nearly three feet. I 
think it would pay farmers to sow clover with every crop they sow, and later on plow 
the clover under for the great fertility the nitrogen contained in the crop gives to the soil. 


Mr. Nevson : How would lucerne affect a new orchard !—it killed mine. 


Mr. Fuercusr: In the United States all the legumes, such as the clovers and peas, 
are sown for plowing in, so as to enrich the soil. 


Mr. W. Moore: What do you think of Crimson Olover, as compared with other 
clovers ? 


Mr. Fiercuer: I do not think much of it. The hay is a fine soft sort, but it is 
not better than that of the other clovers. It is acceptable toa good many kinds of stock, 
but it has very little growth. I think it would be a mistake to grow it for the nitrogen 
it gathers. On account of being an annual it has small roots, and therefore gathers very 
little nitrogen. The other clovers lay by a store of nitrogen to feed the plant for future 
years. However, Crimson Clover is a good clover for bees, 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: What kind of grass would you advise for old swampy land, say, 
one that had been a tamarack or cedar swamp ? 


Mr. Fiercuer: Red Top, Canary Red and Blue Joint, and also June grass. 


ASSOCIATIONAL AMENITIES, 


The Secretary then read the following telegram from the Western Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation in session at Woodstock : 
Woopsrock, January 8th, 1896. 


The Dairymen of Western Ontario send greetings, and wish your Convention as great suécess as our 
own, now going on. ; 
A. PatruLto, President. 


After the applause with which this fraternal message was received had subsided, the 
President read the following answer, which the Convention endorsed as its own unani- 
mous sentiment : 

CAMPBELLFORD, January 8th, 1896. 


Thanks for your kind wishes, which are reciprocated by us. This, our first session, is a great success, 
over 300 farmers being present. 
E. Kipp, President. 
The Convention then adjourned, to meet at eight o'clock. 
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FIRST DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


When Mr. OC. L. Owen, ex-Warden of the county, took the chair at eight o’clock the 
Music Hall was packed to the door, and many people had to stand. Nevertheless, the 
order and attention was all that could be desired. The town orchestra was present and 
played acceptably. 


Mr. Owen said: In the absence of the Reeve I have been requested to preside at this 
important gathering, and I consider it an honor to do so. The citizens of Oampbell- 
ford are in hearty sympathy with this great dairy industry, so much so that we pur- 
pose entertaining the delegates to a banquet to-morrow evening, as a mark of our 
respect and appreciation. (Applause.) I wish to say, as a manufacturer, that the 
manufacturers are not enemies of the farmers. Let all classes of the community, 
farmers and manufacturers, producers, and consumers, go on, hand in hand, in mutual 
confidence and helpfulness, and help to build up our common country. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF WELOOME. 


Mr. C. Suiru, on behalf of the citizens of Campbellford, read the following 
address : 


To the Eastern Ontario Dairymen’s Association. 


GentLeMEN,—On behalf of the municipal council and citizens of Campbellford, 
in which you have been pleased to hold this your annual Oonvention, we have much 
pleasure in conveying to you a message of welcome. 


We believe that dairying is an industry of the first importance to our country, 
and we trust that your sessions will be productive of benefit to the farming interests 
of this community as well as to yourselves. 


As ours is mainly an agricultural country, we think that all efforts and organiza- 
tions tending to promote the development of this industry should receive the sup- 
port and co-operation of all classes. 


It is evident that as mixed farming has become necessary we should all recog- 
nize the desirability of receiving instruction concerning the most effective modes of 
employing labor to obtain the best results in the arts of butter-making and cheese- 
making. 

We extend to you the hospitality of our town, and trust that your stay amongst 
us will be mutually enjoyable and beneficial. 


On behalf of the citizens, 
C. L. Owen, 
Cuas. SMITH. 


The PresipENT: On behalf of the Eastern Dairymen’s Association I thank you for 
your kind address of welcome. We accept it with great pleasure, and will be pleased to 
return to Oampbellford at some future time. JI must thank the citizens of this enter- 
prising town for the generous and hearty manner in which they received our Secretary 
when he came here and solicited advertising for our prospectus. That pamphlet has 
been. a credit to both the Association and the town, and, while we have received much 
benefit from its publication, Campbellford has also made a name for itself through its 
pages as a progressive and up-to-date place. I can assure you that the Association does 
not regret visiting your energetic town. 
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DAIRY EDUOATION. 


Mr. D. Dersysuire: I am sure I feel delighted to be in Campbellford to-night, to 
witness this magnificent gathering in the cause of progressive dairying. I have attended 
most of the dairy conventions for years, but I never remember seeing so large an attend- 
ance at the first day’s sessions. Years ago Mr. Whitton said, “‘Come to Campbellford 
and you will have a grand time of it.” I think he knew what he was talking about. 
I am glad to see a manufacturer presiding at this gathering of dairymen. (Applause.) 
Let us ever be a united Canadian people—not divided by class prejudices. I purpose 
to speak briefly to-night upon the subject. of dairy education. We have cause for pride in 
the fact that the Ontario Government have established at Guelph an Agricultural Col- 
lege which is the best equipped and most effective of its kind on the continent of America 
to-day. (Applause.) That institution is for the benefit of farmers’ sons, to show them 
how to engage in the farming business so as to make money and improve their standing 
in every particular, All these advantages are at a nominal charge—in fact in many in- 
stances free so far as the actual tuition is concerned. We have at Kingston another 
splendid institution in the school which gives more particular attention to the education 
of cheese and butter-makers, This, with the dairy school about to be established in 
Strathroy, in the western part of the Province, will furnish our young men with the 
easiest opportunity of mastering the principles of modern dairying. But while we are 
delighted with the progress we have made in extending our dairy business, and proud of 
our achievements when exhibiting against the world, we have still to go forward. The 
report of the Director of Agriculture at Washington is not very hopeful in regard to the 
dairy industry in the neighboring republic. Skimmed cheese, filled cheese and other 
adulterations have so depressed the markets that for years their exports for cheese have 
been going down. In 1880 we exported only $3,500,000 worth of cheese, and we thought we 
were doing pretty well. The United States in that year exported $12,900,000 worth. But 
last year—only fourteen years after—their exports of cheese had fallen to $7,500,000 worth 
of cheese, a decline of about 40 per cent., while our export of cheese has amounted to $16,- 
000,000 in 1894, an increase of over 400 per cent. (Applause.) If we do what the Govern- 
ment is encouraging us to do, and use the facilities so freely provided uson every hand, we 
can continue to make and sell first-class cheese and butter, which will take the place of 
inferior goods from other countries. Let it ever be remembered that we want quality first. 
If we send our apples away let the apples be good all through the barrel. If we export dairy 
goods to Britain let us see that we send only the best cheese and the finest butter to that 
great food-consuming country. ‘The poet hastruly said: ‘‘The farmer he must feed them 
all.” Yet hecannot do allthe manufacturing there is todo. There is, too, a certain amount of 
independence on the part of the farmer, and a certain degree of interdependence also so far 
as his relations with the manufacturer are concerned. The little blacksmith shops at 
the corners have disappeared, and the large establishments are making better goods at 
lower prices. We cannot fight against a certain degree of centralization. In short 
the little home dairy, whether for butter or cheese, cannot successfully compete with 
the larger co-operative establishments. We must not attempt to make cheese for over 
six months—or perhaps for that length of time. Cheese should be made only while 
we have the best grass and the freest milk flow. Let us make butter in the winter 
time. We have the Mallorytown Butter Oompany established on a proper basis. It 
is well built, warm and thoroughly equipped. We have creamery stations, and the 
cream is sent to Mallorytown and there made into butter. The milk during the sum- 
mer is made into cheese, but in winter they take off the cream for the Mallorytown 
butter factory and the skimmed milk is kept to feed the young stock. At Messrs. 
Dargavel & Murphy’s establishment at Elgin they have the largest butter-making con- 
cern in the Province, and things are prospering there also. We must take these les- 
sons to heart, and centralize our operations just as the manufacturers of other goods 
do. We are able to lead the world in butter-making as we do in cheese. At the 
Ohicago Exposition I was proud of our display of dairy and other goods, but I felt 
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prouder as I saw the quality of the men from Canada who were over there. And if 
our men surpass those of other nations how much more do our ladies! (Applause and 
laughter.) And I am persuaded that the men and women engaged in this great Can- 
adian dairy business will continue to lead the world. 


THE CULTIVATION AND OARE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


Mr, James Fiercuer spoke at considerable length upon the attractive subject of 
‘‘ House Plants, their Care and Cultivation.” He maintained that there was no subject 
which affected so nearly the happiness and comfort of a home as a love of the beautiful in 
nature on the part of the better half of every household, whether she might be the wife 
of a diaryman, a farmer, a professional man, a plowman or a king upon a throne. 
Flowers might be taken to be types of all that was beautiful, and the speaker dwelt in 
eloquent and enthusiastic terms on the many beautiful forms presented by an intelligent 
study of the different parts of a plant. He drew attention to the beautiful shapes and 
colors of flowers and leaves, as well as to the symmetry and grace of the various bushes, 
trees and plants which bore them. The love of flowers, he claimed was a source of 
pleasure and comfort to everybody in all grades and conditions of life, particularly in- 
stancing the pleasure which could be given to a sick person by a little bunch of flowers. 
He maintained stoutly that a love of flowers, as well as ajlove:for those who love flowers, 
was a part of the duty of the dairymen assembled. During the course of the address the 
attention of the audience was held by apt anecdotes and florid descriptions of the beauti- 
ful flowers and scenery which could be found in the Eastern provinces, on the Western 
prairies, even on the cold summits and slopes of the Rocky Mountains and in the dense 
luxuriant groves of the British Columbian woods. Having treated of the advantages of 
growing window plants as a beautiful addition to the decorations of a home, and spoken 
of the moral influences of cultivating and studying the beautiful, the speaker passed on 
to a detailed description of some of the easiest and best methods of cultivating and par- 
ticularly of propagating some of the best known house plants. Flowers were grown for 
the beauty of their blossoms, their graceful foliage or their delicious odors. Some plants 
were far easier to cultivate than others, and he recommended from his own experience 
some varieties which had given the best results. Geraniums were given the first place as 
satisfactory house plants. These should be of definite colors but should not all be 
alike. It was worth while considering in the autumn what were the best varieties, so as 
not to care for a plant all through the winter which would not give an abundance of 
flowers with all the qualities desired. He stated that a little knowledge and thought of 
this matter would be well repaid by the results, and the names of the best varieties of 
scarlet, white and pink geraniums were given. Abutilons, Begonias and Fuchsias were 
treated of in a similar manner and many of the other old favorites—Calla lilies, Olean- 
ders and Primulas came in for a share of attention. The best way of treating bulbs of 
various kinds was also explained, and in finishing up the lecturer advised all the ladies 
present to take every precaution to protect their favorites against the insects which 
sometimes trouble them in their houses. A pleasing analogy was drawn between boys and 
house plants, and it was shown how both responded readily to proper training and care. 
The use of soap was freely recommended, and although tobacco could not be advised for 
use by boys it was a very useful substance, and if the ladies present did not use it them- 
selves it was suggested that they might get their husbands to do so for them, and the 
speaker felt certain from his own experionce that the husbands would feel much better 
for it and the plants would be much improved by being cleared of their insect enemies. 


After a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and the orchestra, the meeting ad- . 
journed until 10 a.m. on Thursday. 
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SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


After spending an hour in visiting some of the industries of Campbellford the mem- 
bers of the Association repaired to the Music Hall, where the President took the chair 
and called the meeting to order. 


REPORT OF INSTRUCTOR BENSLEY. 


Instructor BeNsLEy read his report as follows: Ihave much pleasure in submit- 
ting this my third annual report to the Association of the work accomplished in the dis- 
trict allotted me for the season of 1895. The territory I had was the counties of Add- 
ington, Lennox and Frontenac. I visited 69 factories. The names of factories and num- 
ber of visits each received are as follows: 


TALAGE. IG ORG 42 Peeler eee 


3 PCOLOLUES + ace Meals cated eel 1 ancy Halli. i ayy ole eee 2 
INewbarehe. Ge. fala venc techs 3 Sharbot, Lake Sr. cc sc. os 1 Glenburhie (oc. 7 9... nceeeee 2 
Centerville ........ Reg aeeety 5 SORE fae eee ee eng ok, yy, 1 TIC ATIAY sites slit an ule Ae ee 2 
PDATIO WOOLEY Seow hia ve ets eet 2 Mountain Grove .... ...... 1 Wood burnin ee ee tae a 
OPOVUCIir te «Sas yok vie een 5 Arden, 7... Re Re atta 1 Cembrah yy. s ace audiences 2 
GPO SU IVELIIS pyrcigu there Sais has oe 2 Woon glia ket a nandtan ses eects eer 1 Gold Spring Aue ae 2 
BO CUD Oe We Bett he ves Sine cia as 2 Bat Vel at nels Voki) eee 2 PHL DURY i. airs arcuate cane eee 2 
POY Pte hoe eas BAe t ks 3 Lichborne’t ro. witd. 5 hess cose 2 Bear’ Creek's 47. ihe sale oie 2 
Camden East... . peahert ames’ Grow: Liskecn «cay welts wns Me 1 Keenan: Soni oo se tee 2 
EMEGEDVISO Pkten y Pe cose ie s 5 WiaPervillott. duescs cus Kes 1 Maple: Deaf visi. o07 scare eee 
BSTC. ete Utah » we 6,0: oe ears 3 Hii veraryorcccuti aoe ele acca 3 Pine Groves. s.c4¢ eae tee 2 
Clareview........... gE She 3 Bathersene cs say corse ile eee 2 Pine Hil. see wake sae 3 
MAGHEVMNOTO ss muc kai oes 2 Excolsior ryan ts cos ok 2 (Franibe El Vl eters eee 2 
PATO DEG catia ® <b ae oitate mated 1 Modele se ere noe we ah cay F 2 Thousand Islands .......... 1 
Farmer’s Friend............ 2 Wrote. Lalatidacnee nae sewn 1 Morning Star). . omeaskities 2 
WOCHTACUL GS s tecets be tA ce oe 3 Gilg Hd rower sence. Fite | whle ye EKOBO™EL Lota ch Lc areratec beeen stent 2 
PTAOTUAV AIO SG Ue cera cco oas 2 St. Lawrence .............. 1 Odessa’ Gy pote oe. Ges ih 
MLOVOSGT fe tla nie Ws. See ec sxe 2 DILVer, SDKINg oo 6 kc ele ele. i Whitman Creek............ 2 
PROAICOME I Poh els crtoa fe sis saa 2 Cntariows ick ak, ne Cok ae L Deseronto........ ee oe ae 1 
PLATTOW AMUN ees oc Cee ake ie 2 Lak6 Shore 216.6 oo.8. 04 sense 2 Platt sa.2 5 toot tae tie reece 1 
eaeminp tons. blue 4 ee tt 1 WUT eaten ea as els ees 2 Sillsville) 7 kore we nee renal 
Plesart Akers asses asst coe a Perth Road tees dessse. kee. 2 Boll: Rocky, C35 wasnt 1 
ELON a Te. hie whic ucees see 2 Nori Shore wet res ducio sv ac 2 NLOSCOW:: Ves) wusecaa tence 1 


In accomplishing this work I spent 145 days in the employ of the Association. The 
amount contributed by factory men for my services was $400. The net amount from 
fines was $125, making a total to the Association of $525, The number of patrons fined 
was thirteen. 


As you are aware, the district allotted me thig year was a new one to me, but, as in 
other sections, I found the same common fault prevailing among makers, namely, over- 
ripening their milk and running their curds too fast, which is very damaging both to 
quantity and quality of cheese made. I found makers running curds as fast as two and 
two and a quarter hours from time of adding rennet to dipping, when it should take not 
less than three hours, unless in case of gassy milk, which might be ripened a little lower, 
Another fault that was very noticeable among a great many makers was carelessness in 
style and finish of cheese, for which there is no excuse. 


In conclusion let me give a word of advice to patrons. Use nothing but tin pails 
for milking in, keep them clean, aerate the milk properly, send it to the factory in the 
best possible condition, and by so doing you will greatly help the poor cheese-maker and 
benefit yourselves. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


G. H. BENSLEY, 
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Mr. Wuirton: Did I understand you to say that the prevailing fault was the over- 
ripening of milk ? 

Mr. Benstey: Yes, and this gives too tender a body to the cheese, 

Mr. H.R. Free: Do you not generally find the milk over-ripened in the spring ? 

Mr. Benstey: I find it during the whole season. 


Mr. McCarear: Do you not find a number of makers keeping over a quantity of 
old milk in order to hurry up the work? I think it a mistake. 


Mr. Benstey: SodolI. I believe in a “starter” in the fall if they do not keep 
too much of it. 


Mr. Porrer: Prof. Robertson advocates a starter all through the season, except 
perhaps in the spring. 

Mr. Rennick: If the milk was very gassy would you advise a starter ? 

Mr. Benstey: “Yes, a little of it. In the hot weather you can ripen your milk in 
a reasonable time and consequently you do not require astarter. Much, of course, would 
depend upon the gassiness of the curd. With a gassy curd you might start to cook in 
two hours and a half. 

Mr. McCaraar: I think there is a loss in keeping over too much milk. 

Mr. F. E. Cuinz: Would you advise heating up gassy curd for a little while before 
stirring ? 

Mr. Benstey: Get rid of gassiness in the curd as early as possible, 

Mr. Waitton: The best way to kill it is for patrons of factories to take proper 
care of their milk. 

Mr. R. W. Warp: Suppose you have to take milk and keep it standing for an 
hour, would you recommend a starter in that case ? 

Mr. Benstey: I do not think an hour would make much difference, but if you 
have to keep it two or three hours I would advise a starter. I do not think that the 
curd will cook properly in less than three hours at any time of the year. The curd re- 
quires more cooking in the fall than in the spring months. 

Mr. Warp: Do you need to extend the time very much ? 

Mr. BenstEy: You do not need to make much difference. However, the curd 
should be cut a little finer in the fall, which will admit of a more thorough cooking. I 
would advise four hours in the fall and three hours in the summer. 


Mr. Free: Suppose you find that your curd has a bad flavor, is it best to try to 
remove that flavor in the earlier stage ! 


Mr. Benstey: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. McCarcar: Don’t you think a great deal of curds are injured in the making- 
room by hiving the factory too cold ? 


Mr. Benstey: Yes; the curd gets chilled, and you cannot make first-class cheese 
under these conditions. 


Mr. DerBysHIRE: It is good policy to heat not only the making-room, but also the 
curing room. Every room should be so comfortable that you could work with your coat 
off and look as if the surroundings agreed with you. 


INSTRUCTOR GRANT’S REPORT. 


Instructor Grant then read his report, which is as follows: I have much pleasure ’ 
in submitting to this Association, my second annual report of work done in the sections 
allotted to me, viz.: Peterboro’, Campbellford, Stirling and Tweed. 
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In these different sections Campbellford was the only one in which nearly every 
factory applied for my services. Owing to the factories that desired my services being so 
scattered, a great deal ef extra travelling was necessitated, which took up much valuable 
time. The last month of the season I was assisted by my brother I. 8. Grant, whose 
work, I believe, gave general satisfaction. 


A number of factories in Belleville section applied for inspection during the latter 
part of the season, but owing to the amount of work I had to do at that time I was 
unable to visit them. 


The work done by I. 8. Grant will be included in this report. 
Following is a list of factories visited : 


Factory. Visits, Factory. Visits, Factory. Visits. 

NV AEKWOPGH S000 Je ct clas 3 Union Otonabee......... 2 Cooke. y tuleate on cates 2 
Woodland in4, Leth or 6D Central Smith,........... 2 Clair-Riverey.0 2. 6. ee 2 
Goose Creeks...) asi. 2 0 2 OCU p27 sul awiangute Such es 1 Cherry: Grove 's. fa). 2a sare 3 
Riverside. sve ie ke 2 Ormond@igre cadet sce 1 WeGardalejniin. co. eter 2 
Aggett’s Model...... ... 2 HYlestOn chic ercee ecrce tae 2 Evergreen........... 000. re 
Newcomb’s Mills... .... 2 Walloyieke ti. Cans cee oot 2 Moraatmce fy uns. va wae 2 
arene bridrer. oon ae 2 Victoria (Peterboro’) 2 Ween getscec te ivoues ane 2 
EX Lat hee tl event et 2 Victoria (Hastings) ...... 2 Kingston fea cee, ee 2 
NOrth statins) Yc kee 2 ROD Sees a ooo at 2 Takeview avstaniute aes ce ond 
Stanwood maracas eets 2 WVACK LOW art Nu ena of aac: ie TaD ee ee tenths cae teres 
Pinus Grovens 0 we oso = 3 WACEAW Mor eat ks ok vite 3 Maple Leaf (Peterboro’).. 3 
Bm pire a, tere re 2 Westwood..........-.506 3 Maple Leaf (Hastings)... 3 
Crow ubaysvtce sc. te a interpriseyos ot oeeees b 2 Myerspurg sco. 3: wee slo 2 
Hiweedl ls cua' ee Be poe Se . 1 Disyi DPS cee ers Pats .e i 2 WMionarcht. sci ut cn me 2 
Ormond agae totes ate Sas 2 Abbey Melrose .. ates Marmorans sien os sakes 2 
Moundlake oo} 57 sa te 2 hGArere ys 3 o. bees anes 3 NENT DTOGK Hr unten at 3 
EGR eee «ieee ss enekies 2 Spring. Valley or Wo. a. 44), 3 Missing Dinko} 7s, 94%. OC: 
North Dummer..,....... 3 Dahimores wake. a eee 1 Seymour West........... 2 
STAN OAL. wet uae cate at Brighton and Murray iL LOCO Manat wh vena: 2 
PEBOMIASDUTOWS 2. oon oes 2 DigiS pringsy sepa, ote. ae 2 

Roreneathe ibis a uch coian 2 Benstortiue ae oat ke 2 


In accomplishing this work 129 days were spent and seventeen days taken up 
travelling, attending Cheese Boards and lecturng at factories, making a total of 146 
days in the employ of the Associetion. 


The amount contributed for inspection and instruction by factory men was, $339. 
Amount received from fines, $89. Total, $428. 


In all 7,388 samples of milk were tested with the Quevenne lactometer and 4,995, 
with the Babcock test ; of this number fifty-two were found to be deterioated. 


I dealt with twenty of the cases and the remaining thirty-two were looked after by 
the various factories in which they occurred, and as near as I could learn, the several 
factories collected from the persons accused the sum of something over $300.00. 


I had five persons brought before a magistrate for milk adulteration, four were 
fined, one being dismissed without costs. One man appealed against the magistrate’s 
decision to the High Court of Justice in Toronto, but the conviction was sustained and 
defendant paid all costs. The utmost caution was taken in every instance to prove either 
the guilt or innocence of the persons accused. I find it is only here and there in a 
factory, now, that people tamper with their milk. Still quite enough that they should be 
looked after. 


Ip my report last year I made reference to a factory in which fines to the amount of 
$175 had been imposed. The factory was an old delapidated building, and unfit for 
the manufacture of cheese. The whey was returned to the patrons in the milk cans, and 
a large number of them tampered more or less with their milk. With the assistance of 
the president and directors of this factory I succeeded in proving the guilt of the several 
persons accused. Such a revolution took place in that neighborhood that, this year, L 

“found a fine new factory, in which first-class cheese was being made, well constructed 
hog-pens at a safe distance from the factory where the whey was fed sweet, and all the 
patrons sending good and honest milk. 
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It would be a material benefit to the cheese industry of Canada if many more such 
revolutions were to take place. 


It is well known that the past season has been rather discouraging to factory men 
and cheese makers, more especially to the maker who has had little experience. Should 
the coming season prove to be a similar one there will certainly be a weeding out among 
the makers, and the skilful man may then hope to get a just reward for his services. 
Owing to the weather being so changeable in the fore part of the past season, the skill 
of our best makers was taxed to the utmost ; nevertheless I think we received an experl- 
ence which we may profit by in the future. 


I heard a general complaint among the buyers last season that the cheese lacked 
body, caused, I think, by makers not using sufficient rennet, and not cooking the curds 
properly. If milk be set at the proper stage, and the curds well cooked when ready to 
dip, I maintain that the hardest task of the cheese-maker is over, because if a curd is 
not properly cooked it is almost impossible to get a good bodied cheese. 


I find more trouble arising from too low cooking than from cooking too high. In 
many instances I fourd thermometers to be from two to five degrees out. 

In conclusion, I would urge factory-men to have their factories properly equipped 
for the manufacture of first-class cheese, employ none but skilful makers, and pay them 
a reasonable salary. 

Again, I would like to impress strongly on my fellow cheese-makers the great 
importance of giving to all details relating to their business the closest attention, for it 
is a business that will not admit of carelessness or neglect without loss of reputation, 
the loss of which makers cannot afford. And in justice to our patrons, who supply the 
milk, and are becoming every year more alive to their interests, and justly so, it behooves 
us to do all in our power to improve the quality of our product. This means better 
prices, and more money in their pockets. On the other hand, we will expect them to 
supply us with pure and honest milk, and by working harmoniously together, we will 
still be able to maintain the proud distinction Canadian cheese has already won. 


W. W. Grant, Instructor. 


Mr. DerBysHIRE: Regarding the prosecution of suspected patrons, do you not think 
this trouble of law trials, and the breaking up of church relationships might be largely 
avoided if men were paid by the Babcock test? Pay a man for what he puts into his 
can, for quality as weli as for quantity, even if it be water. It is a humiliating thing to 
put a good Christian man into court and try to make him out to be a rascal. 


Mr. Dar@aveL: Perhaps that will convert him. (Laughter.) 


Mr. DersysHIRE: Perhaps it might. But, seriously, I would like to see a plan 
adopted which would do away with all these charges in the court. (Applause.) 


Mr. Eager: How many cheese factories in your district pay according to quality % 


Mr. Grant: I think there are five in the county of Peterborough. I visited only 
one of them. They did not require any milk inspector at these factories. (Applause.) 
There is another factory in Hastings county paying according to test of butter-fat. Ido 
not know of any in Northumberland, but there is one in Prince Edward. 

Mr. McCarcar: Do you not believe that if milk was tested by the Babcock and 
paid according to its value, that it would relieve inspectors to a great extent and 
enable them to devote more time to the more legitimate and pleasant occupation of 
giving instruction in cheese-making ? 

Mr. Grant: Yes. It is impossible to test milk in a large factory and give proper 
instruction in making and handling cheese. 

Mr. Eager: I think it is honest, just and right to pay by the fat test. 


Mr. Grant: In those factories where the test is used I believe the patrons take 
better care of their milk and are much more interested in the work done. In the milk 
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sent by one man the percentage of fat dropped from 3.8 to 3.4. He said he thought a 
mistake had been made in the registering, I told him that I did not think there was 
a mistake, but that he did not take the same care of his milk. I found that the milk 
was rather clotted ; I had shoved some of these clots aside, as I thought such clotted milk 
would go off a good deal in the whey. He went home and stirred his milk, and thus 
incorporated that fat, and the test went up about half of one per cent. 


Mr. Drrsysuire: I think that when the Babcock tester shows a man that his milk 
gives only three per cent. of fat, while his neighbor’s milk runs as high as three and a half 
and four per cent,, it starts an enquiry in his mind, and an enquiring mind is what we want. 
Such a man will at once start to examine his cows and weed out the poor milkers. This 
will also prevent suspicion among neighbors. It means a more friendly and united people, 
more cheese and better cheese. I believe the day will come very soon when you will find 
the people from one end of the country to the other demanding such square dealing. Good 
neighborship means that one man is a good friend of the next man, and that each will do 
the just and honest thing by the other. Now, suppose that I go to town with the Presi- 
dent to sell our horses. Mine is worth $100 and the President’s is worth only $90, The 
President says to me, “ Mr. Derbyshire, we are good neighbors ; let me get $95 for my 
horse, and you will get $95 for yours.” But I will say, ‘My dear fellow, my horse is 
worth $10 more than yours, and I cannot afford to lose that by equalizing our values.” 
So he gets $10 less than I do, instead of receiving the same amount of money, and he 
thinks it is not fair for me to get more than he does. But is it not? And the case is 
precisely so with milk, for there is a quality in milk as well as in horses. In the past 
we did not understand the fat test ; but now in the Babcock tester we have a machine 
that will do the work cheaply and honestly. 


Mr. James Merreuui: Do you think the food has anything to do with the quality of 
the milk ? 


Mr. DerpysHire: The character of the cow—the blood or breed of the cow—has 
more to do with the quality of the milk than anything else. You may say that the 
character of the cow fixes the quality of the milk, but that the food will improve the 
amount of milk given on account of the better condition of the cow. The Jersey cow’s 
tendencies prove that that breed has been encouraged to give a lot of fat in her milk, 
and she is more particularly a butter cow; but a Holstein will give a greater flow of 
milk, as it has been bred to furnish milk to cheese factories according to weight, and not 
according to quality. But the main thing in furnishing our milk on the co-operative plan 
is to get the business down to an honest basis. 


Mr. Merrexc: Is not the milk containing inore fat and other solids heavier than 
poorer milk ? 


Mr. DERBYSHIRE: Yes, a little. 


Mr. Eacsr: I am greatly interested in this matter. The Babcock tester is revolu- 
. tionizing things. But some farmers say, ‘“ You don’t tell it all. It adds to the expense 
of running our business, and that is not wise to do in a poor year.” Now, there is such 
a thing as being penny wise and pound foolish. In this dairy business the better we 
can put our work upon a good paying basis the better for us. I will tell you how we 
can work it. We have combination factories in the east. These are owned by one 
person, or firm, or by a joint stock company, being under a single control. If you 
have not such a combination, you might still work out the idea so far as the test is 
concerned by about twenty-five factories agreeing together to hire a competent man to 
do the work for all. In our combination we test every two weeks. The milk is taken 
from the can after being stirred with a dipper, and we have a sample bottle for every 
man’s milk. The bottle has a wide mouth, a large neck and a good cork. These 
bottles are then placed in a rack, and this is done daily for two weeks. At the end 
of that time the milk is tested by a competent man. MHire the very best man you 
get to do this work. We pay our man what some people would term a big price, 
but it pays us todoso; and what is the result? Things are working in a different 
shape altogether. The people enquire why they do not get as good a result from the test 
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as others do, and they soon decide to look better after their milk and see if that will 
help in the test. The fellow who is slipshod and doesn’t want to do as he should will 
be brought to time just here. When he was pooling his milk he didn’t care; but . 
now he has to look out for himself. The use of the Babcock tends to get people out 
of the rut and causes them to put more care and intelligence into their work. You 
will find that paying tor milk according to quality is the proper way, because it’ is. 
the honest way. : 


Mr, DarcaveEL: How do you manage to keep it for two weeks ? 


Mr. Eacer: We use bichromate of potash, and we have little or no trouble with 
it. We warm our bottles before making the test, and get everything in them well 
mixed. We have an honest people in our section, but they are more satisfied since 
we adopted the Babcock test. 


Mr. Free: Is a less amount of milk required to make a pound of cheese since 
you adopted the Babcock ? 


Mr. Eacer: Yes. 

Mr. DarcaveL: Do you require more men in each factory under the test ? 

Mr. Eager: No; I have only one man for all my factories. 

Mr. Potter: Oan you not keep the milk for a month for less frequent testing ? 
Mr. Eacer: I hardly think so. I would not like to try it. 

Mr. Porrer: I have done it for a month, and it proved successful. 


Mr. Eacer: I am glad to hear that. But we were afraid to try it for fear the 
patrons would object. We did, however, keep samples from November till March, and 
when we then tested the milk we found it to agree exactly with the test made in 
November. 


Mr. McCarear: In practising this test, do you think it makes any difference 
whether you pour the acid straight into the milk or along the sides of the bottle ? 


Mr. Grant: It does make a difference, and requires some experience. If you pour 
the acid right into the milk the action will be too sudden, and the fat will get dark. 
Hold the bottle slanting and let the acid run under the milk as much as possible. If 
you happen to let it drop into the centre it will curdle. 


Mr. Eacer: That shows the importance of having a thoroughly competent man. 
In-comparing the two systems—the old one of pooling milk, and the new one of paying 
according to quality,—I say again that the first is absolutely wrong, because it is dis- 
honest. A few years ago we had nothing better than the pooling system, but now we 
have a better plan, and we must adopt it or other people will take our business from us. 


The PrestpentT: Do you add two per cent. to the readings ? 


Mr. Eacer: No; we go absolutely according to the readings, If we add two per 
cent. a man will say: ‘ Why do you add that two per cent. if the Babcock test is 
absolutely correct?” But if we find later on that it is better to add two per cent. to the 
readings, all right. But at this early stage it is not wise to make the people suspicious. 


Mr. Morven: That factory jin the county of Hastings which uses the Babcock 
tester is within three miles of my home. All the patrons I have talked with seem to be 
satisfied but one, and he is a man who does not take care of his cows. This year they 
have added the two per cent., and appear to be satisfied with it. 


Mr. Free: I am thoroughly in favor of the Babcock tester. It has been very badly 
represented from the start. At first it was said that it was so very simple that a child 
could handle it. Now we are told that only a competent man can manage it. In pour- 
ing in the acid you certainly should give it careful direction. There is a trouble in 
paying by the Babcock test. If it is handled properly it is an advantage, but if it is not 
carefully and properly handled it is.unfair. It requires a first-class man if justice is to 
done to all parties, and you are to retain the confidence of your patrons. Unfortunately 
to-day every man is after the man who will run the factory cheaply. If we are to have 
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good cheese, we must have good men to make it. I did not pay by the Babcock test this 
season, as I was not certain of its manipulation. However, I know more about it now. 


Mr. McCaraar: If you do make a mistake with one man occasionally, is that as 
bad as making a mistake continuously with the best patrons under that pooling system ! 


Mr. Purvis: The trouble down in the county of Glengarry is exactly as Mr. Free 
has said, on account of the cheese-makers being required to do the testing. There are 
some makers there who never saw the Babcock tester until the machine was sent to them 
with instructions, and that bred dissatisfaction. Patrons feel, in some cases, that the 
makers do not understand the system. 


Mr. DerspysHire: That is just what Mr. Eager says. He tells us that one good 
man can test for twenty factories, as they happen to be located within convenient 
distance of each other. If each factory will pay its proportion of the test it will come 
light so far as expense is concerned. It has got to come. The people will demand it, 
just as quickly as the farmers come to clearly see that this thing is all right, This 
method of paying according to the quality of the milk has got to come, because it is 
based upon an honest principle. 


THE HORN FLY. 


By special request of the directors Mr. FLetcHEeR gave an address upon the horn 
fly. He said that as Dominion Entomologist he found that dairymen, as well as all 
others engaged in the various branches of farming, found it advisable to consider some 
of the subjects in the study of which he was engaged. There is no branch of agriculture 
in which information is not frequently required concerning the losses from injurious 
insects, and dairying is no exception to this rule. Perhaps the insect which has caused 
the greatest amount of loss to dairymen during the last three or four years is the 
so-called horn fly. These losses, both in dairy products and in beef, have drawn the 
attention of the most careless. The horn fly is not a native, but was introduced into 
America, probably into the State of New Jersey, about the year 1887. Thence it had 
spread rapidly in every direction, until the year 1892, when the first specimens were 
taken in Ontario at the end of the month of July. A character of the occurrence of 
this insect in any locality was that for one or two years it appeared in enormous numbers 
and did much harm by worrying cattle which,-in consequence, fell off considerably 
both in flesh and in the quantity of milk produced. The latter loss was so great in some 
districts in Ontario during the year 1894, that, according to reliable data gathered from 
managers of cheese factories, it attained the enormous proportions of nearly half of the 
whole supply of previous years. This great decrease naturally drew the attention of 
farmers, and many adopted the practical remedy that had been devised by entomologists 
(that is, those who made a special study of the lives of insects), and the means of pre- 
venting their injuries. The speaker had had an opportunity of studying the horn fly 
soon after its first appearance in America. He had had the good fortune of taking a trip 
for this special purpose down into Virginia with Mr. Howard, now the United States 
Entomologist. An important advance was made when it was found out definitely how 
the insect passed through all its preparatory stages. 


It was perhaps unnecessary to explain to those present that all insects passed 
through four stages. First of all there was an egg, laid by a female, from which was 
hatched the second stage, called the larva. This varied in form in the different orders of 
insects, and popular names were given to each, as, for instance, the larva of a fly is 
called a maggot; of a beetie and wasp, a grub; of a moth or butterfly, a caterpillar, and 
soon. Such indefinite terms as ‘“‘ worm,” which is generally applied to any larval form, 
should not be encouraged, because there are proper terms, which are much more 
definite. In the case of the horn fly there were many inaccurate statements made 
upon its first appearance which were the cause of much loss of time and useless work on 
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the part of farmers from mistaken ideas as to its life history. For instance, it was stated 
freely through newspapers that the eggs were laid on the horns of cattle, where they 
hatched and ate their way into the head of the animal, or that they were laid on other 
parts of the body and then fed inside the animal. It was 2 common practice at one 
time for farmers to tie greasy or tarred rags round the horns of animals to keep the flies 
away. Allof this was useless work, and must have been very unpleasant for the animals 
so treated. The complete life history was worked out very soon after it first appeared in 
America, and within 9 month after its appearance in Oanada published information as to 
its life history, and the best remedies were available for all who applied at the Experi- 
mental Farm. A short bulletin, No. 14, on this subject, was issued early in September. 
The speaker here urged all farmers present to apply promptly to the Experimental Farm 
to try at any rate whether they could not get some useful information whenever they 
found insects troubling any of their crops, and he on his part would promise that they 
would at any rate get a prompt and courteous reply, which he also believed would be in 
most cases a means of saving much actual money. He went on to describe the stages of 
the horn fly as follows: The eggs are laid singly on the fresh droppings of cattle during 
the warmer hours of the day. This is the only place in which the eggs are ever laid. 
They are never by any chance laid on animals, They are very small, being only about 
one-twentieth of an inch in length and, unlike the eggs of most insects, are brown in color, 
so that they are not easily seen on the droppings, The young maggots hatch in less than 
twenty-four hours, and at once burrow a short distance beneath the surface of the dung. 
Here they remain until full grown, feeding on the liquid portions of the manure. This 
is their only food, and all stories about their boring into horns, brains or flesh of living 
animals are untrue. The maggots are full grown in about a week, when they are about 
three-eighths of an inch in length and of a dirty white color. They then burrow down 
into the ground a short distance, and the third or pupal stage is entered upon. This is 
about a week after the egg hatches. In the pupal stage the body contracts to an oval 
form, of a dark brown color, without any legs or means of movement, and in about another 
week the brown shell cracks and the perfect insect emerges as a fully developed horn fly. 
During the hot weather of summer all of the stages are passed through in from fifteen to 
twenty days, and there are several broods in the season. The last brood of maggots turn 
to pup in the autumn, and the flies do not appear until the following spring. The perfect 
fly is too well known to most farmers to need much description, but it may be mentioned 
that it is a smail fly about one-third the size of the common cattle fly or the house fly, of 
a dark grey color. The head consists almost entirely of the dark red, silvery-edged eyes, 
and bears on its lower surface a black, dagger-shaped tongue, which is the cause of so 
much pain to cattle. When very abundant these flies gather in thick clusters around the 
bases of the horns of cattle and such other parts of the body of the animal where they 
cannot be dislodged by a stroke from the tail. When they are settling on the horns they 
are doing no harm at all, for they cannot injure the horn in any way, and when there 
they are at least not biting the animals. Instances have been brought under the speaker’s 
notice of animals having been dehorned so that the flies might not settle on the horns. 
As far as the horn fly was concerned, this was not a wise practice, because when the flies 
had not the horns to settle on they did settle on the animals and certainly did there much 
more harm by biting. He stated that there was great difference in the susceptibility of 
various breeds and of individual animals, according to their nervous temperament and 
the texture of their skins. The bites produce great irritation, and sometimes large sores 
are formed by the animals licking themselves or rubbing against trees, posts, etc. From 
the history of the occurrence of this insect in America we were able to anticipate confi- 
dently that before very long the losses from its attack would decrease very appreciably. 
In fact there is every reason to hope that within another year or two the injuries will be 
so slight that little attention will be required. In the meantime, however, wise dairymen 
will protect their animals and their own pockets by making use of some of the simple, 
cheap and easily applied remedies which have been recommended. 


The question of a remedy was not very complicated. The only treatments which 
would come under consideration were the application of some material to the animals 
which would act as a deterrent and would keep the flies from settling on them and biting, 
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or some manipulation of the droppings to render them unfit as a breeding place for the 
maggots. ‘This latter was easily accomplished by breaking up the droppings at short 
intervals by means of a rake, a hoe, or some other suitable instrument, so that in hot 
weather they would dry up, or when it rained they would be washed away to such an 
extent that the maggots could not live in them. The duration of the life of the maggot 
is very short, at most not over a week. This is a provision of nature to enable them to 
attain full growth before the time at which under ordinary circumstances the cattle drop- 
pings would become too dry for them to live in them. This breaking up of the droppings 
could be easily done by boys going regularly through the pastures twice a week, but in 
the present case, where experience showed us that this attack was likely to be of only 
short duration, preventive remedies by which the flies were kept away from the animals 
were the best. For this purpose, it has been found that any greasy substances smeared 
on the animals’ backs, or such other parts as were liable to attack, was sufficiently effective 
to make it a paying operation for all dairymen and owners of stock to thus protect their 
animals, A number of experiments have been tried with the result that common train 
oil, or any other common cheap oil, alone or with the addition of a little sulphur or car- 
bolic acid, had been found to keep the flies away for two or three days. The addition of 
carbolic acid also had the effect of healing any wound which might have been made. The 
remedy which had been found most convenient for application on a large scale was spray 
ing the animals with the kerosene emulsion. 


This emulsion consists simply of a mixture of soap-suds with twice the quantity of 
ordinary coal oil, made as follows : 


Heronene (Coals OH) ee as Maie are? 6 L Lis)siic ate lean elk o's 2 quarts 
EUR AUCH Mme ee de carr at tay, Where Od hay iy ne memos Gata s 1 quart 
BOB Dir aser em. ip oetias yaa tA Tai al Se te eee re 2 02, 


Boil the soap in the water till allis dissolved ; then, while boiling hot, turn it into 
the kerosene, and churn it constantly and forcibly with a syringe or force pump for five 
minutes, when it will be of a smooth, creamy nature. If the emulsion be perfect it will 
adhere to the surface of glass without oiliness. As it cools it thickens into a jelly-like 
mass. This gives the stock emulsion, which must be diluted before using with nine times 
its measure, that is, twenty-seven quarts of water. It will be found to mix much more 
easily if done at once, before it cools, 


The above proportions give three quarts of the stock emulsion which, with twenty- 
seven quarts of water addéd, make up thirty quarts of the mixture ready for use. 


This may be applied to the animals either by means of a sponge, or what will cer- 
tainly be found most convenient where there are many animals to treat, by means of a 
force-pump and spray-nozzle. 


Prof. W. B. Alwood has found that the stock emulsion diluted ten times and mixed 
with one part of a water extract of tobacco waste (made by steeping one pound of tobacco 
stems in one gallon of hot water for an hour or more), gave almost perfect immunity for a 
period of three days, and that two treatments per week almost entirely relieved his cattle 
from annoyance. He makes the application with a knapsack pump fitted with a cyclone 
nozzle, and the work is done just after milking time. His method is as follows: The 
animals are driven into an enclosure through a gate which will only admit one at a time. 
A man with a knapsack pump on his back stands at the gate and sprays one side of each 
animal as it passes ; they are then driven out again, and the other side is treated in the 
same manner. The quantity of Jiquid thus applied is very small, but has been found 
sufficient. We have tried this plan at Ottawa and found it to answer admirably. Many 
people, however, do not know what a valuable instrument a spraying pump with a 
good nozzle is to have on a farm, and they will consider it an unnecessary expense to 
obtain one. To these I would earnestly recommend the simple remedy of applying 
carbolized oil, or oil and sulphur, or the old remedy of lard and sulphur, which will keep 
off the flies and save their animals a great deal of pain and worry, and increase their 
own profits. With regard to a spraying pump I may point out that there is hardly 
@ crop grown for the protection of which from its insect enemies such an implement 
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may not be advantageously used. There is no crop grown which has not many 
parasitic insect and fungous enemies. It needs very little observation on the part 
of practical agriculturists to see how great this loss is; but, strange to say, few of 
them seem to grasp the fact that these losses can be to a large measure prevented 
by simple and easily applied remedies. These, it was stated, were the studies upon 
which the speaker was particularly engaged, and he wished to draw the attention 
of those present to a fact which some of them might not have thought of—that 
he was their servant, that the work was being done for them, and that, as they were pay- 
ing for it, it was not business-like for them not to see to it that hedid his duty. He 
hoped in the future that he might have many applications for assistance and information 
about the many injurious insects which would undoubtedly be a cause of loss to the 
farmers of Eastern Ontario, as well as of every other part of the Dominion. He would 


not promise in all cases to remedy or prevent entirely the loss, but at any rate he would 
do his best. 


The meeting then adjourned till 2 o’clock. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The hall was well filled when the chairman opened the proceedings by complimenting 
the farmers of the district for turning out in such large numbers. 


OHEAPENING THE COST OF THE PRODUCTION OF MILK. 


Mr. Joun Govutp, of Aurora Station, Ohio, was introduced as a leading dairyman 
from the United States, whose wise and witty words carried much weight on both sides 
of the international line. He said: I am glad to be with you, ladies and gentlemen, and 
for fear I should not get here in time I “sat up all night,” and started for here at four 
o’clock this morning. I do not feel that I am in a strange or hostile land. Your inter- 
ests are our interests ; what affects your welfare will also touch ours. Instead of being 
enemies, both of our great countries have to stand shoulder to shoulder in the advance- 
ment of the dairy industry and of agriculture generally. We.need tostand close together 
in order to get and keep the trade about us. I suppose you have hard times over here, 
just as we have on our side of the line, and perhaps some of you will lay it to the charge 
of the Government. Well, our President does go duck-hunting at critical times, 
(laughter), but there are other factors besides the political administration entering into 
the state of the butter and cheese business. 


The cheapening of the cost of producing milk is one of the most important problems 
we as dairymen are called upon to solve. Unless we are able to reduce the cost of our 
milk supply, we who are in the business of caring for cows will have to admit that the 
Australian and Danish dairymen are better at this occupation than we are, and we are 
not yet going to put that admission on record. We can cheapen the cost of milk produc- 
tion only by having a cow better adapted to the dairy than the average animal now 
kept; by having a more suitable place in which to stable her, and by feeding her more 
cheaply, with more succulent and nutritious feed than now usually falls to her lot, 
especially during the fall, winter and spring months. I did some prophesying last winter, 
and it didn’t come true. (Laughter). I predicted that the hard times had about passed 
over, and that we were going to have brighter skies. But this winter we are selling our 
milk at 90 cents instead of $1.10, and glad to get a fifty cent silver dollar for it. 
(Laughter). But the getting of more milk for the value of food given to the animal must 
be preceded by an education which will enable us to know what we want. We have 
been too willing, as a class, to get along with a cheap education, 1 was once one of those 
who thought all that was necessary was to know which end of the cow to sit by to milk. 
(Laughter). We must be educated to understand the cow. We must know something 
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more than that she hasa leg at each corner. We must be taught to understand her, and 
to comprehend her needs and her capabilities. In the past we never properly studied 
the individualism of the cow, or treated her from this important standpoint. We never 
stopped to enquire why onecow gave more milk or richer milk than another. We have 
been feeding our dairy animals too indiscriminately. We fed a cow without properly 
considering what the animal really needed. It was: ‘“ Here is a cow and there is a hay 
stack ; let her live through the winter if she can.” And then we would go around in 
the spring enquiring the price of cow hides. (Great laughter). We must learn at the 
very first that in order to be successful we must understand our business just as well as 
any manwho is a manufacturer understands his. We, too, are manufacturers, and the 
cows and the grasses and the grains are the things we are handling in our manufacturing, 
for through the medium of the cow the plant product of the earth is turned into an 
article called milk, which is in itself a finished article, although it may be further made 
up into such more finished articles as butter and cheese, 


It is easier for us to eat ten pounds of butter than to eat 500 pounds of corn stalks, 
(Laughter). And that is manufacturing, pure and simple. We simply ask a cow to take 
500 pounds of grass or corn stalks into her system, and concentrate it into pats of butter. 
We farmers must understand more than ever before what the things growing in the soil 
are composed of ; we must understand how to produce and store away these plants in the 
best way, and then how to turn our product of milk into the finest goods. We must 
study the capacity of this living, breathing machine that we call a cow, and her adapta- 
tion of turning the food we have given her into milk, butter or cheese, In short, we 
must have a machine to do our work that can do it better than the old machine did. The 
old brindle cow was too common in the past as a milker. Who her father, or grand- 
father or aunt was, nobody knew or seemed tocare. But the requirements of the dairy 
business of to-day cannot be met by the old brindle cow. I live very near the Benwood 
Nail Works, which turn out’a car load of nails every ten hours. A few years ago nails 
were made by hand, and one man was able in ten hours to make a keg of sixpenny nails. 
Every man had a furnace to himself, and that meant a long row of them, and the nails 
cost us eight centsa pound. But somebody found out that a bit of steel wire run through 
a small machine and fed into a knuckle would enable a finished nail to be cut off at every 
turn, thus making six nails while you can count one. The machines do not cost over 
$500, and one boy can attend to six of them. The man who was making nails at six or 
eight cents a pound cannot compete with the maker of nails at one-fourth of a cent a 
pound. It is computed that $10,000,000 of capital was invested in old nail furnaces, and 
these have had to be thrown into the scrap iron pile, while a boy now works six modern 
nail-making machines. And what is the lesson in this for us? Are we farmers working 
with old methods or with the new? We regret that we cannot get to the front, but 
it is not unlikely that our progress is slow because we are so loaded down with old 
methods and miserable baggage that we can hardly travel onward. Let us try if we 
cannot get five of these bovine machines to do the work of ten in the dairy. 


And this brings us to the dairy cow. What does thisanimal do? I have just made 
@ tour of northern New York, and I found that in that section the average COW was 
putting only about 3,600 pounds of milk a year into the creamery. It costs the dairy- 
man about $36 to make that milk, so you will see that the profit is really on the wrong 
side. The cow must be trained to give more milk. She must not be like the little Jew 
who swallowed a five dollar gold piece, and all the doctors could get out of him with a 
stomach pump wa3 three dollars and sixty-five cents. (Laughter). We must have a cow 
that will give her milk in a generous fashion in response to generous feeding. I believe 
that ina short time, by judicious selection and feeding, you can get cows to yield not 
3,600 but twice that quantity, thus saving nearly half the feed. We mustcull out all 
poor and unpromising animals and breed better ones. That means a good deal. It means 
also that the farmer will have to do his own milking and not get his wife to do it, 
(Laughter and applause). We must study more closely the individualism of the cow. It 
does not matter so much what is the breed of the cow; a good dairy is the result of the 
selection of the best and the rejection of the poorest milkers. We say that “Like begets 
Jike,” and that if we have good cows we will have good calves. You say, ‘look at the 
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trotting horses.” Well, how many of them can trot a mile in 2.20% Only a few horses 
can do that, and the rest are no good for anything. The point is, that breed as we will 
there must be close selection. The breed of cow that I am in favor of is the cow that 
will put plenty of rich milk into the pail. If your cows can do that, no matter what the 
breed, you have aselect dairy. We must have cows adapted todo the work we require of 
them. What do we expect the cows to give us? And in answering this we have to put 
dairying into three divisions: Do 1 want to make butter? Do I wish to make cheese ? 
Or do I desire to send my milk to the city? In the city of Cleveland alone 2,700 cans 
of milk, and eighty-five pounds of milk to the can, are daily taken in from the surround- 
ing country. But in the majority of cases we need to concern ourselves chiefly with the 
cow adapted to the creamery or for home butter-making, or the animal best suited to the 
requirements of the cheese factory. Now a good butter cow is a good cheese cow, and a 
good cheese cow is a good butter cow. That may seem not to harmonize with the view 
of some of you. But just here the question arises : Shall I keep a cow that gives me 12,000 
pounds of thin milk or one that yields 7,000 pounds of four and one-half per cent. 
milk, and not have the pleasure of milking tons of water extra in the year. (Laughter). 
It seems to me that the cow we want most of all is the one that will put four or five per 
cent. of solids into the milk, even if she does not make the milk pail look like a wash 
tub. (Laughter). Some say, ‘ Why can’t you give us a cross of good rich milkers with 
a large flow?” Did you ever see a good cross of a Percheron and a trotter? Ifa man 
prefers a Holstein cow let him keep her, but he should put her to the test for richness 
as well as for yield. If he milks Ayrshires, let him also put them to the test. If you 
have a Jersey dairy, put them tothe test for both yield and richness, It is for you to 
judge whether it is best to select from your own herd or from that of your neighbors. With 
us the southern part of Ohio is a recruiting ground for those in the north, so faras dairy 
cattle are concerned, and we buy largely mature cows. The other day I picked outa cow 
in a drove and paid thirty dollars for her. In sixty days she gave me sixty times forty- 
five pounds of milk, which sold for just what she was worth. The farmer who sold this 
cow must have been asleep. When these fellows know what those cows are worth, then 
we will have to raise our own cows. 

In successful dairying much depends upon the character of the food we give to cows. 
A few years ago anything that they would eat was fed to cows. What that food was 
composed of never troubled the owner of the animals. But students of agricultural 
chemistry say that foods are of two great classes, namely, carbohydrates and albuminous 
matter. The corn plant, which is full of starch, is of the former class, while most of the 
meals are of the latter, or the albuminoids. The carbohydrates furnish the fuel for the 
dairy machine, while the albuminoids make muscle and flesh. Every time you feed your 
dairy machine, therefore, you must remember that about four parts should go to provide 
fuel, and ove part to repair the waste of flesh, muscle, etc. This, then, makes it an 
important question as to how we shall get that four parts of fuel as cheap as possible. In 


the summer time your cow eats in the pasture and gets her own fuel. ‘“ Ah, sir,” says 
some one, ‘“ you are mistaken in the idea that a cow needs any fuel in the summer. It 
is all fol-de-rol.” ‘‘ Well, a dead cow is a pretty cold cow, isn’t she?” (Laughter and 


applause.) We must study more particularly how to feed our cows in winter and in 
spring. We have late springs over in Ohio. Sometimes winter is not content to linger 
in the Jap of spring, but wants to sit awhile in the lap of summer. But someone else asks 
me, ‘“ Why don’t you feed your cow with hay?” Well, how much fuel do you get offan 
acre of hay ? How many men got four tons of hay to the acre off their pasture? Not 
one. How many got three tons! Not one. How many two tons? Very few of 
you. Well you all cut a ton, because everyone of you told the assessor that you did. 
(Laughter.) And what do you get out of a ton of such fuel for your cow? If you take 
a ton of timothy hay and get all the water out of it, and strike out the fibre, which 
means so much dead material, you will find that the ton of hay has shrunk to less 
than 1,200 pounds of fuel to burn in our cow’s furnace in order to get her warm. Is 
there any cheaper way of getting that fuel? If from off an acre of silage corn you can 
husk eighty baskets, besides getting 5,000 pounds of edible, succulent corn food matter,that 
means about 8,000, as against 1,200 pounds of hay. The hay will feed a cow for three 
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months, while the corn crop, if well saved, will keep her going for almost two years. You 
want to get this big fuel crop, and save it in the best possible way. If you believe you 
can save it best in the silo, I think you are right. If you think you can save it best in 
shooks, do so ; it is better than not doing anything in the corn line. But what is usually 
done with corn? We throw the best part of the crop into the field, allowing the cattle 
to take what they like of it, littering the field, and hurting our religion, when, in the 
spring, we have to gather it up as refuse. (Laughter.) We throw a lot of corn away, 
simply because it is a little bother to preserve it. A little bother! My friends, is it not 
a little bother to take our grain to the mill, and haveit ground into meal? Why, nothing 
useful and helpful and saving is done in this world without a little trouble. Now, if, 
instead of throwing that corn over into the field to the cows and wasting much of that 
valuable food, it is cut into one-half inch pieces, we not only save nearly all of it, but we 
save ourselves a lot of work in the end. It means also that we will realize within ten 
per cent. of that 8,000 pounds of food, or fuel, instead of wasting it; and that is 
much better than using 1,200 pounds-of hay. Out our way we have our choice of 
using Palmyra or Salineville coal. In Palmyra coal we find about 125 or 150 pounds 
of cinders and ash, while in the Salineville coal we get fully 600 pounds of clinkers 
and ash. You would not expect me to pay as much for Salineville coal as for the 
Palmyra? And yet people do not think it worth while to examine into the quality 
or price of the fuel they provide their dairy machines with. In the past we have 
been buying nitrogen at a high figure, not knowing that we had plenty of nitrogen 
on our farms, or that we couid easily place it there. Let us grow certain crops like 
peas, beans and clover, which are rich in nitrogen, and thus get into the soil this 
nitrogen which it so badly needs. We want more clover hay, and we can easily exchange 
our oats for mill feed, and thus we can get this one part to make blood and bone and 
sinew, giving us, with the four parts of fuel, a perfect feed. Uows want succulence in 
this fuel food, and as corn fodder is dry we want something else to put with it. I have 
been working for some time to get some good supplementary crop from October to 
November until we get our cows on their winter ration. We have tried meal and all 
kinds of food, until now, in the last week of August, we grow peas and oats, and we use it 
with advantage late in the fall as a supplementary crop. Peas and corn-stalks make a 
magnificent sustaining ration. Lt us feed our machine with the proper fuel. Some 
persons will give a dairy cow four pounds extra of Indian meal, but snch a ration as that 
has a tendency to put more fire into her system and dry her up. Instead of putting such 
heating fuel into a.cow you need to give her a class of food that will build up her bone 
and muscle. The man who will succeed in dairying in the future is the man who will 
give his cow the food best calculated for milk production. Why do you want to load up 
a cow with food for her self-protection in winter, when it is cheaper, more humane and 
wiser to protect her with good boards lined with tarred paper, and having windows in 
that stable to let in the sunlight? Nature has got tired of our treatment of her, and for 
that reason it is harder to ges from her what we used to in the way of the oid time crops. 
She put her treasure on the top of the soil, and we went with our great baskets and took 
it off, but put back little or nothing in return. And now nature has locked up her 
treasure, so to speak. Before we went to the box wherein it was contained, and with a 
crank, key or nail we opened that box easily and robbed her of her treasure. Now she 
has fastened her wealth with a combination lock ; it is once to the right, once to the left, 
to the right again, and the dropping of the bolt can be heard. Let us carefully study that 
combination. It appears to me that the three great readings in the dairy combination 
lock is a good cow, a good crop, and good care for both. 


ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 


Hon, Joun Drypen, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, was then introduced, and 
was received with enthusiam. He said: I desire at the very first to congratulate all present 
upon this magnificent meeting. As I look into the faces of those before me I can see 
that nearly all of you come from the farm. You have come to hear, and to be instructed 
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by the various speakers who are announced to address you. I never did believe very 
much in cheap literature, and I know that people generally do not appreciate it. I 
remember that when we went to the farmers’ institutes a few years ago the officers 
would sometimes bring a few bulletins with them which they had saved up for a year or 
go, and say: ‘ Here’s something that I have brought; I don’t know what it is for 
sure, but you can take it if you like.” Now these bulletins were neither cheap nor 
worthless, but hardly anyone took them. Everyone seemed to accept the valuation thus 
given them. On the same peinciple I do not wish to intrude myself upon you, because 
my remarks must at best be of a general character and are only thrown in as an extra, 
my name not appearing on the programme at this stage. I know you will prefer to hear 
those who are here at considerable expense and will speak on specified subjects of great 
interest, while my remarks may be considered too cheap to carry away. 


I am here to bring greetings from the Government of which I have the honor to be 
a representative. The Ontario Administration wishes you every success, and are delight- 
ed with the use you have made of the money granted to you in the years past, and 
which has been expended in such a way by you as to accomplish so much for the good of 
the country. You will not misunderstand me when [ say that this Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion is one of the great educational institutions of the Province. (Applause.) Any of 
you who have heard me speak on any former occasion know very well my views as to 
what education is. I believe in education. I believe in practical education. If I did 
not, I would not have consented to an increase of the grant to this Association as I have 
since I took office. I believe that these dairy associations are in the highest sense educa- 
tive. I know that they are not going to teach these young men and women how to read 
and write and spell. But something will be taught them through this instrumentality 
that is of equal benefit and importance. I am delighted to observe that this large 
assemblage of intelligent farmers have gathered here willing to learn from the experience 
of others, and that is of itself a hopeful sign. One difficulty we have had to contend 
with in previous years was that too many farmers thought they knew it all and needed 
no instruction. It is encouraging therefore when you find progressive farmers declaring 
by their presence at such a gathering that they are open to learn things new about their 
calling, and have come here to receive instruction. from John Gould and other practical 
teachers in agriculture. I know something of Mr. Gould, and can tell you that he has 
carved out his fortune bravely and wisely, and that he is sound through and through. 
Up at Woodstock yesterday, at the Western Dairymen’s Association meeting, I met 
another man, Mr. Theodore Louis, a self-made man who has carved out his fortune in the 
great State of Wisconsin, much further west than Ohio. That grand old man is doing 
what he can now, with love in his heart, to help his fellow agriculturists by his own 
well-learned lessons of experience and observation. 


One thing necessary to our success in farming is unity of action. I love to see 
farmers coming together for mutual counsel and help. IJ admit that [ dodo not think 
we have any particular necessity for a third political party, but I am willing to hail 
almost anything that will bring the farmers of this country nearer together. If a farmer 
comes here selfishly saying, “ I am going to get all the good I can from this gathering ; I 
will try and learn how to handle my milk better in order to make better butter and 
cheese, so as to do better than my neighbor and get ahead of him in that way ”—that 
man is on the wrong track. You will be the gainer if you will help your neighbor to 
improve also. (Applause) A lady who attended the travelling dairy once took me to 
task for teaching her neighbors to make as good butter as she did. I said, “‘ You forget 
that the woman who is making poor butter is making just as many pounds as she‘will 
when it is a better quality, and when she sells the poorer quality and it goes to 
the home of the banker or merchant the children taste it and don’t care to eatit, and 
the result is that it does them for days and days. Now, if we can teach her to make as 
good butter as you do the children will eat the purchase in a short time, and the mother 
will have to say, ‘Why, children, you are eating too much of that butter.’ And so 
many more pouxds will be consumed-—more than your neighbor can supply—and hence your 
market will be better, not worse.” The dairymen have set an example to al] the Province. 
They work together unitedly in forwarding this grand cheese industry. But it is not 
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enough to have wnity. We must also have purpose. Just as soon asa man decides to 
make first-class cheese or butter he has a purpose before him. But before he comes to 
his work he must know how to carry his purpose into effect. In other words, the man 
must have an IDEAL before him. It is not enough for one to say, “I am going to com- 
mence dairying,” and send someone without instruction to buy his cows. He must know 
what kind of cow he wants himself, or otherwise he will not succeed. You must have a 
proper ideal before you. Such gatherings as these help you to form a right ideal. If 
you like, you may put Mr. Gould or the dairy instructors under a cross-examination, and 
in that way have your ideals tested and developed along proper lines. We must also 
work with determination. If you want me to show you a body of men with a deter- 
mined purpose [ will point to the farmers of Ontario. To-day we are working under 
' disadvantages. We are beset with various difliculties, and ordinary men would often 
feel like quitting altogether. In, fact, sometimes men come to me and say, ‘I 
cannot stand this any longer.” But some of these men have gone bravely and wisely 
again to their work and have succeeded. We must put British pluck into our business. 
Yet we cannot succeed without knowledge. Do not run away with the idea that you 
have it all in your head, for you have not. I have been farming for thirty years, and 
yet I expect to learn something valuable trom every meeting I attend of a like nature to 
this. I am open to learn as long as I live. You cannot succeed in agriculture without 
the proper knowledge. The Legislature of the Province gives money to these various 
agricultural associations and other institutions in order that you may be provided with 
helpful information. But how often it grieves me to think that while this valuable infor- 
mation comes through the post office to almost every man’s door, there are some farmers 
who say, ‘‘I don’t want to read this stuff.” They really do not want to learn. I am 
desirous that all this valuable information should be used to the best advantage. We 
have in Oanada a great country. It is great in extent. It is great in resources, Its 
possibilities in agriculture have never yet been stated. Sometimes I have been laughed 
at for starting the Pioneer Dairy Farm away up in Algoma, where it is supposed fertile 
lands are not foand, but twenty years from now you will be astonished to see the 
development of that splendid district. Not only are we great in extent, and great in 
resources, but we are also great in men. I doubt if our neighbor, Mr. Gould, can show 
as fine a lot of meu and women at a similar gathering on his side of the line (Applause 
and laughter.) But if this country is ever to become what it ought to be it will be 
largely because the farmers have taken advantage of the educational facilities that we 
are striving to bring within their easy reach. Political upheavals will not make this 
country great. But Canada can be made great by the energy, industry an@ honesty of 
her people. And in this good and grand work your Association is doing a noble part. 
I urge you to go forward in your endeavor to advance the great industry you here 
represent, and so iong as I occupy the position I now do [ shall be willing, both in the 
House and out of it, to give you a helping hand. I wish to stir your entbusiasm in these de- 
pressing days, when farmers generally get so little return for their labor. We must cheapen 
production, and endeavor to make our farm products BETTER than ever before. There is 
a great future for this country. We are only on the fringe of our possibilities. Already 
we occupy the highest position in dairying of any country in the world. We must keep 
that position, and advance still further in the van. When you think you have lack of 
information on any point touching agricultural practice write to the men who are paid 
by the Government to deal with these questions. Fight this battle of intelligent indus- 
try with energy, and I have no fear of the result. Grasp each other’s hands; what one 
knows the other should and will know, and this mutual aid will mean general prosperity. 
By thus coming together, and each assisting the other forward in the road to successful 
dairying, you will lay the foundation for a success in the future that will eclipse even the 
magnificent record of the past. (Applause.) | 
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HOG RAISING. 


Prof. J. W. Rosertson, Commissioner of Dairying and Agriculture for the Dominion, 
was introduced by the President saying that the Protessor’s name was known to every 
dairyman, and said: I have to speak upon what some may consider a most uninviting 
theme. 1 am asked to talk about raising hogs. I wish to see justice done to the animal. 
The hog deserves more credit than he generally receives. I consider him a good citizen. 
The politics in his dominion, as in our own, are sometimes of a disturbing nature (laugh- 
ter), and for want of proper management he may not give a proper return for his keep. 
He cannot create; but he can change what he consumes into valuable product or waste 
it. He can take a lot of swill and turn it into luscious bacon. He can also turn the 
best of food, like the finest of wheat and corn, and meal and milk, into nothing but 
cussedness and squeal. The hog needs to have his education looked after. He has not 
been carefully educated if he does not show by his behaviour that he lives to do things 
for other people. And that is what’s the trouble with many men. Just as soon as a 
man comes to the conclusion that the education of himself, and of his boys and his girls, 
is for the purpose of fitting them to aid in the promotion and production of that which is 
valuable and useful, to be directed in the way of helping others, just so soon does he 
put himself into proper relationship to his surroundings. I wish to point my despised 
hog to the nobler kind of behaviour to which he may attain. 


I have not an expectation of telling you much in this connection that you cannot 
learn elsewhere. I do not think 1t well in a speech to try to pile too much information 
on an audience. If you take a seed of wheat or kernel of corn, and put it down into the 
dark soil, where it will remain buried or planted, it will stay there and rot unless the 
sunshine comes and thrills it with warmth and energy into vibration and life. The sun 
wakens that kernel of corn almost from death into life, for if the genial influence of the 
sun does not reach the dormant seed it will die. In this case the sun takes hold of the 
vitality of the seed and says: “ Wake up; do something.” Then the little seed begins 
to do something for itself in earnest, and to roll up power. It has wakened up. The 
mission of myself, and the other public servants here, is not only to tell you things but 
to help to wake you up for active growth. The main object of this and similar conven- 
tions is to stir people up to do better than before. And so, too, do I want to waken up 
my hog; and I do not want to do so by turning a dog on him. The hog can add very 
much to the wealth of the community. On some farms he has paid for the furniture and 
the books, and has made life pleasant for hisowner. You will see by this table that he 
is of some fmportance from a trade standpoint : 


Countries. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
No No. No 
Mhie world Vii. eiigna aa ese enema Nelsons DN oseied,Patare oct iexetohe 298,873,657 ; 534,848,924 102,172,224 
United Kingdom .........0-56+: see: Big Maacenes aese rere 11,207,554 31,774,824 3,278,000 
ORAAGR- Cee ade Misteinen e Rok Romnehea ate ate a oaecaetnine Re 4,060,662 2,513,977 1,706, 785 
VAIS tT eIUAl ae alate oaks awteleve se suetelenehetetavelnrs forests voles eller e1by chaste! 12,632,018 116,153,632 1,026,014 
Winited States). a2 ssc tes oct 's 46 hrcgibleisets ohne Hates 52,378, 283 42 273,553 46,094,207 


In a country like Canada, where we have less people than we can raise food for, it 
is a wise thing for the farmers to look around and ask, “ Where can I sell my surplus 
products?” The one country in all the world which buys foods for its people is the 
United Kingdom, or as we generally call it, England. It is practically the only country 
which does not provide food enough for its inhabitants. France, Germany and Denmark, 
Australia, Italy, Spain, Portugal and the Argentine Republic are all competing with 
each other in supplying the markets of Great Britain. When you read of England being 
pitifully alone as in case of war it is all nonsense. There is hardly a nation of the earth 
that is not wearing a white cap as a waiter at the tables of Great Britain. 
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In looking over the provision bill of England for the year, 1894, as shown in the 
following table, you will see that she is a generous buyer: 


IMPORTED BY GREAT BRITAIN. 


Animals, living, for food...... Ae an SB SANRIO: ks SOME Na ea a are $ 44,237,455 
ET VO MR EOCIRTIROR OMEN ree edits Scoot eres Rte ote eats MEULO itEE ats Gets, sige here's arieeete 110,594,951 
Butter enero. PP ent soak eet eee SLA PEE THRE tee has his be eo aeeee a 8 65,449, 268 
AVE Ber APUG en aN ca & Mies ldo! Sass rte PS pcos MERI AID INO en oR ole 0 aha o's WoW Acasnure Gnce ashlaeass 14,818,075 
CREGs PRN oe oe ae Mt er Ie LSS kb and. ane oh Oe SAN OU VaRG Sane Wieteel e sveveise orelare 26,644,708 
PSEC! Pewee pee rt tree ai, ROA, Nee rae ECE hte LENS Glaus ip) lab ies doe Be 8 OS 13,424,292 
ES i 6 > Crh RE GP ome it AP APS TRON Se Epa noo gee ie oo 5,252,277 


Oleomargarine is sailing under false colors, and is an undersirable thing to put upon 
the food market. Our export of cheese to Great Britain was 53 per cent. of what she 
took fro n all countries, while the home product of Great Britain is as eight pounds 
to five and a half pounds of what she imports from all countries. In 1895 the British 
home production was rather small, and that will likely put the cheese market for 1896 ina 
better condition for us. In 1894 the domestic production of Great Britain was the largest 
on record. We have been sendiny more than half the imports of cheese of England, and 
it has been a good thing tor us. We ought to be able not only to retain or increase our 
lead in cheese, but also to send a good share of dressed meats, such as beef, mutton, 
bacon and hams. It is worth while considering whether you cannot turn your Indian 
corn fodder and ensilage into something else besides milk and cheese, even while you 
still make plenty of first-class cheese and butter. 


A glance again at the first table given will be interesting. In the last seven years 
Australian cattle have increased by three and a half millions, while ours altogether are 
about four millions. There are about a hundred million hogs in the world. If we can 
get a better method of raising, feeding and finishing our hogs, and they are cured in a 
way acceptable to the British market, we can increase the number without lowering the 
price or the profit. Too many farmers raise their hogs to sell in October and November. 
Now, if we had a plan of selling our hogs in July, August and September we could keep 
up the price while increasing the number. But it is useless to attempt to increase the 
number of hogs unless you have some fixed and practical plan for feeding them. I do 
not think it is well for a man to keep more than one hog for each acre under cultivation 
—for instance, forty hogs on forty acres in addition to cattle and sheep. The hog is a 

‘capital scavenger, and will eat up much that would otherwise go to waste. Hogs will 
pick up waste matter here and there. Sometimes this cleaning up will mean $1 or $1.50 
an acre, and this practically means the rent. Hogs can be increased very rapidly. One 
sow will give you eight young pigs in a year, even without two litters. And half of 
these might be saved for breeding. That will give you four sows to breed from. In ten 
years’ time the family from that one sow would be several millions. You can easily 
arrange to have hogs for sale both summer and winter. . Have as many as possible to 
dispose of in summer, and sell the rest when you can. 


I now direct your attention to a table showing the imports of swine and their 
products into Great Britain during 1894 : 


Pork. 
From Swine pean ate Lard. 
Fresh. Salt 

No. cwt cewt. cwt. cwt. 
OLS oD AR Oy Ste Wi Bee 20 TA Oe a eee eo ee 7,702 305,019 18,604 
NU miteaaStALGSRe alee eh ee tikes Si Seon mhas agers 4,339 150,186 3,636,473 1,304,638 

RO CEINIT Oe ett. Foe ee ee Ree As 2,015 61,360 (68: G13 Cn heave eee ee 

nil vail. cop AON RUD SLT ek Ug Sets I I 133,526 1.935 | 3,666 309 
Gere OuULrlCsa we rete Ee ee Race obec a ss 8 40,503 3,835 | 85,617 2,855 
AL OU te, lh On as Re A a 8 180, 383 | 225,019 | 4,819,388 1,400,406 
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We see that Great Britain imports nearly five millions of hundredweights of 
bacon and ham, and but a very small share—about one-sixteenth of it—goes from Oanada. 
In fact, three-fourths of the British imports cf this class of meat goes from the United 
States, which sends twelve times as much bacon and ham to the Motherland as we do. 
During the past twenty years the Danes have accomplished much. They have striven to 
have their cows calve in October, and while they have not been altogether successful in 
this, by the use of skim-milk, available every month of the year, they have largely 
increased their exports of bacon. 


A Memper: What breed of hog do you recommend ? 


Prof. RoperTson : Theodore Louis was asked that identical question, the other day, 
at Woodstock, and the old gentleman, after appearing to ruminate for a while, shrewdly 
said, “I would recommend the hog that will give you the largest return for the food you 
give it.” (Laughter and applause.) A quality of mild, lean bacon is preferred. A few 
years ago, when there was a big demand for bacon in the lumber camps, a side of bacon that 
had a thick back of fat would fetch the most money. Now the people of England will 
pay the best price for a side of bacon where the fat does not exceed two inches or 
so in thickness, The old ‘ razor-back” was made fun of in the past, and often unde- 
servedly. If you can get a good cross between a broad-back and a shelving-back hog 
you will get pigs that will give you the best return if you raise them for bacon and 
ham Much depends upon the form and shape of an animal as to whether it is valuable 
or not as a bacon hog. The Tamworths, Yorkshires and Chester Whites have thinner 
backs and longer sides than the Suffolks and Berkshires. We get the best returns in quality 
and weight from crosses between the Berkshire and one of the first three breeds named, 
or grades of the same. If Berkshires are fed long they get a little too much lard on the 
back, and therefore a dash of blood of some thinner backed variety improves the breed. 
from a bacon standpoint, 


A man can make a hog gain more weight on the same food in June, July or August 
than he can in Octuber, November or December. Therefore every pound of increase 
costs him less and adds to his profits. You see, it takes more food in winter to maintain 
the animal in the way of supporting the body. For two years we kept and experimented 
with Berkshires, Yorkshires, Tamworths, Essex and Poland Chinas. We had these breeds 
crossed in every possible way. ‘These cross-bred pigs were given the same food, and there 
was no constant superiority of any particular breed or cross. None of these pure bredg or 
cross-breds ate appreciably more than the others for the 100 pounds of increase in weight, 
except perhaps the Yorkshires. The Berkshire crosses gave us as good returns as any. 
But in sows, asin cows, there is far more difference between animals within the breed, 
than between the breeds as such for making profits. It pays a man to pay a double price 
for a sow that is long and lusty, and looks as if she could run a long distance without 
getting out of breath. 


Shelter for swine is needed in cold weather. If there is one thing harder for a pig 
to endure than another it is a draught. I believe a pig can withstand still cold as well as 
any other of the domestic animals, but it cannot stand a draught. If a cold wind blows 
across a hog for two hours, I think the animal will be much the worse for it. Itis almost 
sure to give it constipation, and that is one of the mos: dangerous ailments that afflict 
hogs. Give your swine a warm and dry sleeping place, with freedom from draughts. The 
hog needs exercise, which has the effect of making the body quiver with life. That is 
entirely different from leaving the body to shiver with cold. If the body of an animal 
is not exuberant with life, the animal will not take as much nourishment, or will not use 
it economically. The man who leads an active life, with due exercise, has three chances © 
to one of living longer than a man of the opposite habits. But the pig must be given 
exercise wisely. The pig should not be allowed to have so much exercise as to waste 
the food given it ; but I would have it so placed that it would be able to take enough 
exercise to develop strength and maintain health. A notion has got abroad that a 
breeding sow should be kept thin and half starved. That is a fallacy. There is no time 
in the life of a sow when she requires good food more than when she is carrying and 
nourishing her litter. We keep our breeding sows in a good condition of flesh, and we 
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have lost very few young pigs in five years. We keep them in yards where they can 
get plenty of exercise. 


Sometimes a sow will eat her young. There are two reasons for this. It is either 
because she is very uncomfortable or because she is badly nourished. Perhaps she has 
not been given any ashes or earth to eat. In that case, if you will examine her tongue 
you will find that it is white, and looks as if she had dyspepsia. If a sow has dyspepsia 
from being badly fed she is cross and discontented, and will grab at anything to alleviate 
that feeling, and so she will bite and devour her young, and thus get a taste for blood. 
Throw the breeding sow an earthen sod a day. It will ba an excellent tonic for her, and 
she will grow more contented and comfortable. There is also the instinct of motherhood. 
This is the most masterful instinct that we know of. If a sow can but hear her young 
squeal, she will face and chase a man with a pitchfork in defence of her offspring. A 
man comes into where the sow is lying with her new litter and tries to remove some 
of her young, when they begin to squeal. The mother will seize the man’s hand, or a 
young pig or anything else in order, as doubtless she thinks, to preserve her family 
from injury. Let the sow get used to your appearance, to your clothes, to your voice, 
and if you are kind and helpful you can soon get where you like and do what you like 
without causing any trouble. 


Wean the pigs in a sensible way. The common way is to allow the pigs to suckle 
with the mother until they are six weeks old, when they are suddenly weaned, and one 
or two little pigs are left to keep the sow’s udder from sudden drying. This has a 
tendency to stunt the pigs taken away, and once stunted they cannot regain their proper 
growth. Geta little trough, and let the young pigs learn to eat with their mothers— 
eating and suckling, eating and suckling for several weeks—in this way they will never 
get stunted, nor will they get pot-bellied. Tt pays to give some skim milk or butter- 
milk to young pigs until they grow to 150 pounds in weight, even if it is only a couple 
of pints a day. 

In putting up premises for pigs, it pays to have the floors so arranged that the ani- 
mals will not lie in the wet. If you have a feeding trough where the floor of the pen 
slants from the trough, the pigs will be wet; but if the floor slants towards the trough 
the water will run that way into the gutter, and the pigs will have a healthy, dry bed. 


We have been conducting experiments as to the relative value of steamed and 
warmed feed and cold and raw feed. The pigs fed on steamed and warm grain have 
grown faster, but when we made up the cost, per pound of increase, there was no appre- 
ciable difference. In feeding ground grain and unground grain I found that the pigs 
consumed ten per cent. more of the unground grain, and ten per cent. will pay for the 
grinding, while the pigs fed on the ground grain will have stronger legs and better health, 
and will consequently do better. We feed all our meal soaked for an average period of 
thirty hours. 

In feeding skim-milk to fattening hogs, it pays to feed a small quantity only per 
day. From four to five pounds per head per day is a more economical allowance than 
fifteen or twenty pounds. 


In feeding whey, there are several things to be noticed. Whey is a very poor diet 
to feed alone, to a hog, unless the animal weighs about 150 or 160 pounds. Whey may 
be turned to lard on a full-grown hog, but it should never be fed alone to young ones, 
The best thing to feed with whey is clover—either clover hay or clover pasture. The 
man who will feed clover will be surprised at the number of hogs he can fatten in the 
summer. ‘Two acres of clover make a most valuable adjunct to a good supply of whey. 
If you pasture your hogs on clover, and use that fiell for a crop of Indian corn, you 
may count on ‘ive tons of corn per acre more than an ordinary crop. 

My idea is not to advise you to become specialists in hog-breeding, but to suggest 
some things to enable you to make the most of your general crops, to make the most 
of your clover, of your corn, of your whey and of your skim-milk. 

Feed your whey as clean and sweet as possible. Regardless of the flavor of the 
cheese altogether, every cheese factory manager should insist upon the maker carefully 
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cleaning the whey tank once a week for the sake of the hogs. (Applause.) It means 
wholesomeness. The whey tank should be above ground. The whey might be lifted 
either by a pump or an ejector. The cheese-maker would thus give his patrons more 
value in the whey, he would protect himself against bad flavor in his cheese, and he 
would also keep his factory so sweet and nice that the whole business would be lifted 
into a higher plane. It is a poor thing for a maker to give advice to his patrons about 
keeping their milk cans clean when you can smell his factory two miles off. (Laughter 
and applause.) Theodore Louis said that he found it profitable to give a condiment to 
his hogs. He recommended four pounds of charcoal made from corn cobs, six pounds of 
salt, one bushel of wood ashes, thoroughly mixed, and one and a quarter pounds of 
copperas, dissolved in water, and sprinkled on the mixture as an excellent condiment. 
He puts the mixture in a self-feeder and allows the hogs to take all they want. 


A Memser: What about coal ashes ? 


Prof. RoBERTSON: I would give coal ashes if there was a large portion of charcoal 
in them. Give the hog a fair chance and he will become a valuable citizen ; he will 
do better with what he is fed, and make you all the richer and happier for it. I 
have a high opinion of the hog as a leading factor in the agriculture of this fair Province 
of Ontario. I have been trying to develop the faculty of humor in pigs. Why does a 
man take offence when he is likened to a hog? A man once told me it was because ‘ It 
sounded as if a fellow ate too much.” But I have never seen a pig eat too much. He 
may leave some in the trough and waste it. A cow ora horse will eat too much if they 
get a chance, and perhaps die. But a pig, though it likes to eat, will quit before it 
injures itself. A pig, however, has no sense of humor, and, therefore, a man likened to 
a pig, feels that he is regarded as a dull fellow. I find that certain foods will affect 
the disposition of the hog. I have fed them with food that made but little bone, 
and it appeared to make them quarrel and nag as if nervous, just like human beings. 
The pigs seemed unable to look on the funny side of anything, and nagged and 
grumbled all the time. The sense of humor is the last faculty a man gets, and a pig 
does not seem to be able to fully acquire it. Where pigs are well fed they may quar- 
rel in a sort of way, but it is more or less good-natured. Feed the hog well, and he 
will grow more meat as he grows more humor, and is more cheerful and contented. As 
with the hog, so with the man. If you find a farmer in this part of Ontario using him- 
gelf so that he makes the most of himself—of his crops, of his cows, of his hogs, of 
his time, of his body, of his mind—he becomes a man of power, a man of helpfulness. 
The farmer who will care prudently for his cattle and his hogs will be a successful and 
contented man, And a land in which the farmers are prosperous and contented is a land 
worth living in. (Applause.) 


The meeting then adjourned, to meet at eight o’clock. 


SECOND DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


When the chairman, Mr. ©. L. Owen, rose to call the meeting to order, it was 
impossible for some of those who came to the Music Hall to find standing room. 


Mr. Owen briefly expressed his satisfaction at the splendid attendance, and intro- 
duced the first speaker of the evening. 


GROWING OORN FOR THE SILO. 


Mr. Joun Govuxp, of Ohio, delivered a practical address upon the subject of corn 
growing for the silo, and was listened to with much interest. A report of this address 
will be found in the report of the proceedings of the Western Dairymen’s Association. 
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BREAD AND MILK AND BREAD AND BUTTER. 


Prof. Ropertson, bearing in his hands a loaf of bread, a glass of milk and a 
bunch of wheat, came forward to deliver the next speech, and was heartily received. 
He said: Iam not going to speak to the farmer as such to-night, but rather to those 
of the audience who are consumers of the articles that I am expected to talk about. I 
once heard of aclergyman who was asked “ to say grace.” There was considerable noise 
at the table, and the host shouted to the minister, “Mr. Broadcloth, will you please say 
grace?” ‘1 have said it,” said the minister. ‘‘ Well, I didn’t hear you,” said the other. 
“ But I was not speaking to you,” was the quiet reply. (Laughter.) And so to-night 
I am not to address you as farmers. I was to talk at another gathering upon “ Bread 
and Butter,” and when I sat down to frame some thoughts on that subject, I remembered 
the old saying that if a boy lets a piece of bread and butter fall it will fall with the 
buttered side down. The old adage says it does; but it does not. A boy remembers 
the worst experiences, but forgets the thousands of escapes in the recollections of some 
one misfortune. Like the old folks, he engraves the tale of his little calamities on tab- 
lets like brass, and writes the story of his successes and blessings on water. 


I hope to treat this subject to-night in a suggestive way, which will cause you to- 
ask and answer questions for yourselves in practical living hereafter. The kind and 
quality of the food which is consumed is closely identified with, if not the actual cause 
of progress or deterioration among a people. 


The experimental farms in all branches of their work are maintained mainly to 
help to bring about the most abundant production of the best food in the world. Some- 
times investigations to give information cease at the most important point of all. After 
conducting careful experiments to discover the most economical mathods for supplying 
plant food in the soil for the sustenance of abundant crops, after testing the effects of 
the different functions of these crops in rations for live stock, shall it be left to chance 
and ignorance to determine how the food materials which are produced for the 
support of the people are to be used by them? Sir Henry Thompson, a noted Eng- 
lish physician and authority on the effect of diet, says: ‘I have come to the conclusion 
that more than one-half of the disease which embitters the middle and later years of 
life is due to avoidable errors in diet ; and that more mischief in the form of actual 
disease, of impaired vigor and of shortened life accrues to civilized man in England and 
throughout Central Europe, from erroneous habits of eating than from the habitual 
use of alcoholic drink, considerable as I know that evil to be.” If a boy be nourished 
in an unwholesome way in early life during the period when his body is growing, he will 
be in a far-reaching sense ‘“‘ damaged goods” ever afterwards. 

I take “ Bread and Butter” to include all the material comforts which one earns 
through personal effort ; and we all know this to be a good bread and butter country. 
As I said a moment ago, bread and butter has much to do with the progress of a nation. 
It effects that through the bodies of the people, through the material possessions of the 
people and thruugh the intellectual and moral power of the people. Before I pass on 
may I enquire what progress, if any, are we making as a people? We boast of making 
many changes, but change is not always an evidence of progress. When butter 
changes, it becomes bad and goes from bad to worse. We have cut down trees, cleared 
hundreds of miles of land and made the face of the country hideously ugly in many 
parts where nature had left it gorgeously beautiful with its forest raiment. In many 
parts our country is not so beautiful to look at as it once was; and Ido not think we 
are making progress wisely by the cutting down of trees for the clearing of land, 
unless we are prepared to put more serviceable plants in their places. Too much of our 
land has been cleared for the area which is tilled with intelligence, to produce bread 
and butter, or, in other words, to find food for the people. 

We boast of the enlargement in size and increase in value of our possessions. We 
occupy more land; we do more labor in primitive agriculture, such as Indian “ Ryots,” 
Russian “ Moujiks ;’? and Hungarian peasants can do as well as we. That class of agri- 
culture causes us to be spread out so far, that-we are apt to become rather thin as a 
people. 
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Then, some people measure our progress by looking into the statisties of blue books, 
to see how many there are of us. If increase in numbers be a fair way of measuring 
a country’s progress, China is the most progressive country in the world. So far as I 
know, it has a larger increase of population annually and less emigration than any other 
land the sun shines on ; that is not necessarily progress, or evidence of progress, It is 
not ‘How many are there of you?” but “ What are you each good for?” Since 
these are not fair means of measuring any advancement we may make, what rule shall 
we apply to a country to determine its progress? How shall we measure it to dis- 
cover whether it be a land good to live in, and whether it becomes more so from 
year to year? Let us estimate it by its bread and butter opportunities. There are 
few people in Canada who live in it, except by choice; so there must be something 
here more pleasant to the people than can be found elsewhere, to induce them to stay. 
What is that? I take it mainly to be a chance of making a good living and getting 
good bread and butter, and abundance of them. I mean by -bread and butter all 
the material things which we want. That is how most of us have measured the land, 
or we would not be here; we would go elsewhere. Someone says that is a very low 
standard by which to measure a country’s attractions and opportunities. It may not 
express a very high or noble ideal, but is it not the rule for every-day life, which 
actuates most people at the present time? JI would rather be responsible for the 
statement than responsible for the standard of measurement. I have no sympathy 
with the flippant complaint of a few literary, so-called learned people, who say we 
are going over to an all-surrounding, and all-absorbing materialism. I find many men 
who are engrossed deeply in advancing the material interests of a country, who, by that 
means, are reaching up towards an attainment of their ideal of an honest and noble living ;. 
and I find others of the super-ultra literary sort, who are reaching out towards material 
and sordid ends through what are called ideal means. Would not an honest man, with a 
high ideal of life, rather dig drains, shovel coal, saw wood, break stones, and certainly 
rather bake bread, make butter and enjoy the luxury of realizing his high ideal of an 
honest living, giving the world more value in service than he got or took of substance, 
than follow a genteel calling for the sake of escaping {pil and thus become a parasite, 
getting more than he gave. To be engaged in advancing the material welfare of a 
country is not sordid, but sublime. 


Health, strength and personal efficiency for living are intimately connected with and 
dependent upon the kind and quality of the food we eat, and the proper nourishment of 
the body governs the exercise of all the faculties into right directions. 


I hold in my hand some bread and milk. What is bread? You can weigh it and 
measure it. You can feel it and taste it. But where did it come from? A scientist 
might call this bread ‘‘ manna,” I call it something gotten out of the heavens, out of the 
unseen, for ninety-eight pounds out of every one hundred came originally from the atmos- 
phere and not from the soil. As Mr. Gould said in his address a little while ago, it is 
atmosphere and sunshine rolled up together. 


In saying a few words about wheat, it is well to know that little things, insignificant 
in themselves, sustain the life of the world’s civilization. It takes between 20,000 and 
25,000 grains of wheat to make a two-pound loaf of bread. Grains of wheat may not be 
much singly, but collectively they are the bread of the nation. 3,500 grains of wheat: 
are swallowed when a boy disposes of his bowl of bread and milk. Wheat: may make 
good flour and good bread and good food, yet if the grains were planted they might not 
grow. When wheat is four or five years old it is not likely to grow. The story of grains 
of wheat being held in the hand of an Egyptian mummy for thousands of years and then 
growing is all legendary Some seeds which have oily skins may retain their reproductive 
powers for years, but it is not so in the case of wheat. Wheat grains with vitality are 
more than substance, they are latent life, suspended animation. The vibration of the 
sun’s rays are so inconceivably rapid that they cannot be understood. But what a gentle 
yet effective power they possess! I might say toa wheat grain, ‘‘ Wake up,” and I might 
crush it in the effort to make it obey. But the sunshine says in the sweetest yet strongest. 
way, “ Wake up!” and the wheat wakes up and lives—does something. That is sunshine 
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gentle. Sunshine boisterous is a house on fire. As long as a grain of wheat remains in 
the granary, perfectly contented, eminently respectable and undisturbed, it enjoys no 
romance ; but as soon as you put it on a field and harrow it, and let the damp soil hold it, 
and the sun’s vibrations thrill it through and through, it feels the aspiration of romance 
and lives. And so it is with boys who are sent outinto the world. I would havea boy 
believe that everything in the world is possible to him. I do not like a lad whether he 
be sixteen or sixty, to think that there is no romanz2 in life, no unselfish nobility of life 
possible for him ; for just as soon as he believes that he becomes a selfish and therefore 
brutish man. But if he steps into the grave of unselfish renunciation for service he may 
have the romance of growing up into a beautiful usefal life like a wheat plant. We do 
not like dirty jobs, especially if they soil our hands. You may say, “ Oh, it is so nice to 
have soft hands, and wear a white shirt and nice clothes all the time,” - There is a notion 
that life is meaner and rougher for having the palms of the hands tough and callous and 
the backs of them brown. The notion is utterly false. A hard-working boy who soils his 
hands by honest toil and then washes them, has more to recommend them and him than 
_ the lily handed fellow who soils his hands by accepting money for which he practically 
gives nothing in return. Every part of the wheat plant is useful for the next crop, and 
failing that for something that is between itself and a higher form of life. There are 
straw and chaff to provide food for the cow, and thus to enable the boy to get milk for 
his bread. Man eats the fine part of the plant direct, and the cow or sheep eats the 
coarse part to elaborate it into finer forms. The sun winds energy into the plant as I 
wind energy into my watch. The sun rolls its energy into the leaves, and the stalks hold 
its strength, These are taken by the cow, and they carry the sunshine which has been 
rolled into them into the cow, the sun lets go inside and warms the cow. The warmth 
is the sunshine stored up in plants and afterwards liberated. The wheat plant is saying to 
us, “Go into the sunshine business, it may be that you have capacity and power for giving 
back sunshine to the world, more helpful and comforting and more easily transferable 
than I have in my stalk.” Bread and butter are sunshine materialized; when eaten it 
should become sunshine humanized that it may be a blessing to the world; and if the 
playing out of sunshine into life does not pay you always in cash it will pay you in the 
richer currency of happiness. One hundred pounds of flour will make 136 pounds of 
bread ; and since bread is such an important factor in the happiness and health of the 
people, instead of a girl being required to play sixteen pieces on the piano before being 
engaged, she ought to be able to make good, wholesome, dainty bread before any man should 
be allowed to seek her in marriage. (Laughter and applause.) Sometimes the bread 
appears to weigh about two tons after you have eaten it. 


Nobody can create anything. The cow can change the form of hay or wheat into 
milk. The cow can improve or degrade food. Milk contains nearly every material of 
which we are made, and thus the milk is an almost perfect food. If I put sugar into 
milk it disappears, itis then in solution. If1 put in pepper, however, it stays in its own 
form, and is in suspension. In the milk there are fat globules which are in suspension, 
They are so small that they can hardly be seen, but when milk is set they come to the top 
and form the cream. In a drop of milk there are millions of these fat globules, and these 
are the things from which butter is made. The more we are able to recover these the 
more butter we shall be able to make from milk. 


- The following chart shows the composition of the human body of average weight one 
hundred and forty-eight pounds: 


Pounds, Percentages, 
Up UPS oa oe SR AN deka. pO ae SOR Ee AIEEE te aU aR 90.0 60.9 
NAT SSUES GATS ERAS EG BO SSE: 5S AE dea ice Rd oe a ce od i 26.6 17.8 
eI aterarg to trae, PAS TN oe cts, CI A ala a Side’ Swid sia wa ctw mabe eb 23.0 16.5 
OTE GRY Ten RS pe Sa a 3 eae ao es a SR ER ah ‘ 1 
UTR SEN Ayo Sa an ea © el NL ite oR ie ae a aR Ge Seen a ee 8.3 5.7 
148.0 100.0 


Water is the vehicle used oftenest by nature for the carrying of portions of material 
from one place to another. The albuminoids, sometimes called “ protein,” ‘‘ proteoids,” or 
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‘nitrogenous compounds,” are those which contain about sixteen per cent. of nitrogen. 
They get the name “albuminoids” from a typical albuminoid, well known to us as albumen, 
the main constituent in the white of eggs. Albumen is also a constituent of milk. The 
albuminoids of foods are the “ flesh-formers,” and, while they may be consumed to 
produce heat in the body, their main function is to nourish and repair the muscles, 
nerves, skin and other parts of the body which contain nitrogen. ¢ A living body needs 
these compounds to form the muscles, nerves, skin and other parts of the body. In 
performing the functions of life some portions of albuminoids are worn out from the 
skin, the muscles and nerves, and are carried off in the sewerage system of the body. 
We must swallow something to replace what is worn off, else we shall wear out. There- 
fore we must take in our food a sufficient quantity of albuminoids to maintain the 
albumoids of the body undiminished. 7 


Then, in the human body are fats for heatiag and for lubrication, While the living 
body is composed of certain compounds, every liviag organism must consume fuel to 
maintain the warmth or heat. 


ComposiTIoN oF NUTRIENTS, IN PERCENTAGES. 


——. Nitrogen. | Carbon. | Oxygen. | Hydrogen. 
“esialn get Sua i Se eal ah a lls Ea, EIS ee ne Da Se LS RS ee a ok | ae eee 
BN HOU TTT TEGLC Baits tots s clae ataele was ors ee siete onde e ee 16.0 53.0 | 24.0 _ 7.0 
AES Ne ee IE ee sine Fa Se Relea iow nse bo Be Let Oe none 76.5 sm Bes 12.0 
SEALCH Seiten eaceot a aes cee oe none 44.4 49.9 ; 5.7 
Carbohydrates { BURT. oaystsiccyo ewer au vai aereeke | none 42.0 | 51.0 7.0 


The albuminoids, fats and carbohydrates come from four elements or sources. 
Albuminoids only of the three contain nitrogen. Four-fifths of the atmosphere every- 
where may be termed nitrogen. The albuminoids contain sixteen per cent. of it, and if 
we can grow any sort of a plant that will glean it from the atmosphere and make it 
palatable to cows or other live stock, then we may use the nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
through the plant first, and the cow or other domestic animal afterwards, for the use 
of man. 


There is almost always such an abundance of mineral matter in the common foods 
which are consumed, that I may pass over it without further remark, 
The uses of food may be stated as : 
1. To form the fluids and tissues of the body. 
2. To repair waste. 
3. To be consumed as fuel. 
4, To-be stored in the body for future consumption. 


The sources of all nutrients, or nourishing ingredients in food are depicted on the 
following chart : ' 


r 
Plant . 
Water Drainage, . Food, 
Soil \ food t Gattivation Seeds, Plants, Animals, arte } Man. 


In fact, the production of food and the whole range of agricultural operations are 
but the conversion of some natural force from one form into another. 
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The following chart shows the quantities of nutrients which may be obtained per 
acre ; : 


QUANTITIES OF NUTRIENTS PER ACRE. 
Sr eee AE ND POON oe Seta 


Albuminoids, | Carbohydrates. | Fats. 


a eae a ae pe eee ee ee eee —_—_—e—oOoOoO eee 


lbs lbs. lbs 
Indian corn (9,000 pounds dry matter)....................... 873 ipsyal 288 
Horse beans (twelve tons, green) ...... 0... ce fee c ccc c cece eee, 653 1,814 167 
Sunflower heads (seven and a half tons)...................... 352 2,373 729 
Hay (mixedstwo tons)-: 25.0 8) Or ae el Re ee hea eo 271 2,888 97 
Roots (carrots or mangels, twenty tons)...................... 480 4,320 68 


One object sought to be gained by the feeding of cattle is the elaboration of these 
crude nutrients into finer forms of food fit for human use. An intelligent man buys 
milch cows and feeds them cornstalks ; the cow eats cornstalks, and he is able to drink 
cream. The soil, the plante and the animals are all instruments of conversion ; and the 
objective is an abundance of food and service for mankind. 


After providing food for the domestic animals required to elaborate coarse fodders 
into finer forms, the crops from five acres under a high class of cultivation might sus- 
tain five persons in abundance of good food. 


The following chart shows the composition of some common foods : 


CoMPosITION OF Some Common Foops, In PERcenvAGEs. 


—_—] es 


Albu- Carbo- 

Water. minoids, hydrates, Fat. Ash, 
Wate ft ook ay bs ceed act crn ngs Le 10.0 15.0 69.0 5.0 1.0 
PUsCO eee Were a ie a et Listy cohen Ses 12.4 7.4 79.4 4 4 
ARG Pe lore ays tle 6-6 spied hee oie ce eee tnde 15.0 22.9 57.8 1.8 2.5 
PORTISE wre er ak NS Hees eins Rate he ne 15.1 25.5 55.0 1.6 2.8 
PORK CEAG rar tle EAP tos ode hs Ree rr ew eee ae on 10.0 BO uge ioe ees cara 80.5 6.5 
ROCALOER fe AP ee aiecn) ate Uk heh ne eis 75.5 2.0 21.3 2 1.0 
Beek rather; loan 2.24026 tk eee be cee 66.7 2p, 0 MR Es seh eae 9.0 1.3 
MVE Teen ei hae ne cha aan Ones ne ee 87.0 3.5 5.1 3.7 “fi 
WW heat bread ts, ee. scares ce tere eek. | 32.7 8.9 | 55 5 LE 1.0 
HSUELGOPERY olarak’ © siicieieie es tntos s noe beats 12.0 1.0 6 83.5 3.0 
STIOORO MSE AIe oe are on ie dl ae « Brae Letras 1% Se | 35.0 25.8 | 2.3 34.0 3.7 


Of the nature and function of albuminoids I have already spoken. They are known 
as ‘‘flesh-formers”” in foods. The carbohydrates and fats of food are termed the 
‘‘heat-groducers.” They are the starch, sugar, gums and fibre which are obtained in 
vegetables, cereals, fruits, etc., and the fat which we obtain in the form of the fat of 
meat, the butter-fat of milk, or the oils from cereals or other plant sources. 


The term “nutritive ratio” is the one used to denote the proportion of albuminoids 
or flesh-formers in food to the sum of the other nutrients in the food. The heat-producing 
or fuel value of fat in food is two and a quarter times as great as that of carbohydrates, 
such as starch and sugar, and also two and a quarter times greater than albuminoids. 


That the “ flesh-forming ” and ‘‘ heat-producing ” parts of our food should be in 
correct proportion to each other, is important for the health and well-being of the race. 
In the food of the well-nourished peoples of Europe the proportion is about one of the 
‘‘flesh-forming ” to four or six of the “ heat-producing” constituents. In the diet of 
Americans the ratio is usually from one to six and a half, or from one to eight or nine. 
If you compare rice with oatmeal you will find that the difference between these has 
meant a great deal for the race. If a person uses a well-balanced ration, then, barring 
accident or disease, he will be a well-conditioned, effective individual. 
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In our experimental work in the feeding of animals, we find that the vigor, health- 
fulness and apparent contentment of the animals, as well’ as their profit-yielding 
capacity, are in a large measure determined by the proportions which these two classes 
of nutrients bear to each other, as well as to the palatibility and digestibility of the food 
which is consumed. I think that the same principle might correctly and beneficially be 
applied for the guidance of people in purchasing and preparing food for themselves. 

The proportion of waste in some foods is very great. In beef the inedible or 
waste portion from bones is from ten to twelve per cent. ; in mutton, eighteen per cent. ; 
in eggs, from shell, 14 per cent. ; and in chicken, from forty per cent. upwards. Three 
and a half pounds of potatoes have nourishing: material equal to one pound of rice ; 
and there are about equal quantities of nutritive material in one quart of milk, in three- 
quarters of a pound of beef, and in five ounces of wheat flour or oatmeal. The nourish- 
ing value of these three quantities may not be quite equal, as the body is sustained by 
what is digested, and not by what is swallowed ; but, since a quart of milk (costing 
tive cents), three-quarters of a pound of beef (costing ten cents), and five ounces of flour 
or oatmeal (costing about one cent), contain nearly equal quantities of nutrients, there 
may be a great deal still to learn on the economical use of foods and the preparation of 
them in such a way as to make them both palatable and digestible in the largest measure. 

I have put on a chart, illustrations by lines of different lengths the food value 
of twenty-five cents’ worth of several common foods. The black lines represent 
calories, indicating the force value or the fuel value of the food. A calorie is a unit 
designating the amount of heat which would raise the temperature of a pound of water 
four degrees Fahr. The number of calories which a man needs to sustaim him at hard 
labor is about 3,500 per day. In twenty-five cents’ worth of beef at fifteen 
cents per pound the food value is equal to 1,620 calories. The food value 
of one dozen eggs at fifteen cents per dozen is 1,860 calories. The food 
value of five quarts of milk at five cents a quart is 4,062 calories. The food 
value of twenty-five cents’ worth of cheese at fifteen cents a pound is 3,455 calories, so 
that a pound of cheese is the ec uivalent of about two and one-fourth pounds of the 
best beef you can buy for food purposes. That is why the Englishman’s diet of bread 
and cheese gives him a well-balanced ration at the very lowest cost. That is the reason, 
you see why, although the cheese market may temporarily pay a low price for it, a large 
output of cheese is a safe thing in coming years, because it is a cheap food compared 
with other foods. Men who have to study economy in buying, buy the foods which they 
like best and which at the same time contain the largest quantity of nutrient for the price 
paid for them. 

TaBLe I.* 


Te ee RN Oe a ca 


Nutritive ingredients contained in twenty-five cents’ worth. Sa eames Fat. Calories. 
tbs. | Tbs Tbs. | 

Beef, sirloin, 15 cents per Ib... 62... eee eee e cece cece 2D Se eee ee 27 1,620 
Eggs, 15 cents per dozen .....-.+.e-eeeesereeeee coats adie SBA Nahas ate ore .29 1,860 
Milk, 5 cents per quart ........---e sees Pee eats hoes pans 645 58 50 4,062 
Cheese, 15 cents per Ih ......... see cece reer ee eeeeees ota 47 03 .59 3,455 
Butter, 25 cents per Ih ...... cee eee eee este ee rere s cee reee SC Sa iatcewusen es .85 3,615 
Skim-milk, 3 cents per quart ......--..0- sere eeee seer eess 72 1.00 .07 3,495 
Oatmeal, 3 cents per Ib ..... 2. cece eee eee eee rene neceee 1.22 5.70 .59 15,370 
Beans, 5 cents per Ib ....... eee eee cece cece cerns tertceee 1.16 2.96 10 8,075 
Cornmeal, 3 cents per Th .... eee eee eee eee eee e eee ee eres eat 5.88 32 13,705 
Wheat flour, 3 cents per Ib ..... cee cece ee ee tenet eee eteees ror 6.24 .09 13,705 
Wheat bread, 5 cents per Ib..... eee cece cee e ee eee eee ees .44 2.82 08 6,400 
Potatoes, 1 cent per Ib ...... eeeeeeeseeeeeeeee RR see Se 45 3.80 02 8, 

Rice, 6 cents per Ib... 1... eee ee cece eee ee tenets eeeeeecnes .3L 3.31 .02 6,795 
Sugar, 5 cents per th .... 2... .ce ree eees eens eee eneeet nee se ead gees gor: 4 890 | Sega one 9,100 
Standard ration per day for man at moderate WOLK SoM eers 3 ae 28 | 90 30 3,455 


INU SS ie ey eae RA a nes Oe NE Te ET ey 
m3 *Por some of the information in Tables I. and II., I am indebted to Farmers’ Bulletin No, 23, by W. 
O. Atwater, Ph.D., issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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TABLE II. 


See, Nurritive Ingredients contained in twenty-five cents’ worth. 


pete _ Carbo-hydrates. Fats. Calories. 
| Beef, sirloin, Zi 


15 cents per lb. 


| Eggs, 


15 cents per dozen. 


Milk, 
5 cents per quart. 


Cheese, 
15 cents per lb. 


| Butter, 


25 cents per lb. 


| Skim milk, 


3 cents per quart. 


Oatmeal ee TT 
? YY | 


3 cents per lb. 


Beans, 


5 cents per lb. 


| Cornmeal, 


3 cents per lb. 


| Wheat flour, 


3 cents per lb. 


! Wheat bread, 
5 cents per lb. 


| Potatoes, 


1 cent per Ib. 


Rice, 
6 cents per lb. 


| Sugar, 


5 cents per lb. 


Standard Ration per day for man{#6 —=—===———— I, 
at moderate work. RSIS es a met 
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I have observed the diets of some of the people of Canada, who cannot afford to buy 
extravagantly or carelessly, and I find that one can buy for twenty-five cents considerably 
more of nourishing food than many of these poor people who do not knew anything about 
the nutritive value of foods buy for one dollar. In England the skilled laborer who 
earns $500 per year pays about fifty-one per cent. of his earnings for food. In Germany 
a similar artisan or laborer pays fifty-five per cent. of his earnings for food, and in 


Massachusetts men in similar stations in life pay out sixty-three per cent. of their earnings 
for food. 


Woman is and always has been esentially the nourisher of the race. When, through 
her skill or efforts, the community is well fed, even to its poorer members, it is thus made 
strong to stand all the strain of our modern life upon it. 


Amid the clamor of the new-fangled call for new chances for the New Woman one can 
still hear the unspoken cry of half-nourished bodies asking for better equipment on the 
part of the women in the discharge of the duty laid upon them in our form of civilization. 
This isa much harder clasa of work to do than those occupations which are termed 
fashionable and genteel ; but, because it is hard to do, it is best worth doing well. It is 
as much harder to do, as it is harder and nobler to serve well than to shine well; and 
while the claims of social life, intelleetual activities, financial management, domestic 
duties and artistic tastes become increasingly great, it is unpardonable that the hand of 
the nourisher of the people should become careless at that task. When boys and girls are 
grown in well-nourished bodies, the highest possibility will be realized in passing the torch 
of life on from generation to generation with a clearer, more kindly, unselfish light and- 
life, exalted a little every time by the hallowed nobility of self-sacrifice and intelligent 
service. ‘ Whosoever will be great shall be your servant, and whosoever of you will be 
chiefest shall be servant of all.” That is how those silent, strong and constant forces can 
be made to act for good and not for ill. 


In the light of history the advancement of nations is often in inverse ratio to the 
possession of adventitious resources, and while in Canada there is a very great increase in 
material wealth and in the availability of means for acquiring it, there is more danger of 
temptation to let go the ideals of useful nationality. 


Under conditions like ours, it is still true that most men and women must labor and 
should labor. The rich man is no more absolved by his wealth from personal activity and 
effort than is the poor man by his lack of material embarassments. Wealth stands for 
accumulated power, and hence a wealthy man with personal endowment, who also can 
control wealth, is under double obligation to accomplish more in life than a poor man 
who is responsible for his personal power alone. Simplicity, of life makes for nobility 
in life. 

Let us have more plain and wholesomé diet for the boys and girls of Canada, and 
depend upon it that bread and milk will lead not only towards more perfect health, but 
also toward more beautiful living and more earnest and effective labor. (Applause. ) 


THE ASSOCIATION THANKED. 


Mr. GC. L. Owen, of Campbellford, moved a vote of thanks to the Association for 
selecting the village as the place for holding the Convention. 


Mr. Smiru seconded the resolution, which was enthusiastically carried. 
The PresipEnT thanked the citizens for their splendid reception. 


The SecrETaRy also responded, and spoke in the highest terms of the public spirit of 
the mover and seconder, and also thanked the business people who had so generously 
advertised in the pamphlet programme. The village had done itself much credit. 
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A UNITED PEOPLE. 


Hon. Joun Drypen was then called upon and said: The presence of so great an 
audience as I see before me to-night would in itself be a strong temptation to undertake to 
make a speech, but notwithstanding this, I shall resist it and not detain you for more than 
a few moments, as it is now past the hour fixed for the banquet which has already been 
announced, and I know well that most men do not like to be kept too long from such a 
feast as is now in anticipation. I must, however, take time to congratulate the citizens 
of Campbellford upon their willingness, as indicated by their presence here to-night, to 
give their hearty sympathy tothe men and women who are particularly interested in this 
Association, and whose homes are scattered all over this beautiful country, They are 
living in comparative isolation from their fellows, and are toiling day by day in the 
summer’s ‘un and during winter’s hoary frost. They are one of the wealth-producing 
classes of this country and well deserve the earnest sympathy of those living in the 
villages and towns. 

Something has been said already of the unity of our people. I want to emphasize 
that point, because I do not believe anybody should be allowed to make an effort to 
separate our people into different classes. While a farmer myself and willing to assert 
the rights of farmers at all times, yet I am obliged to admit that sometimes I need the 
physician and sometimes the lawyer, although I do not care to be obliged to use them 
often. We must also have the blacksmith, the merchant and the tailor, and under such 
circumstances it is manifest that it is not the best thing for us to separate into classes, or 
for me to say that because you belong to one calling and I to another, therefore our in- 
terests must be opposed to one another, and that we must therefore remain without a 
common purpose. 

The two gentlemen who represented Campbellford on the platform this evening have 
expressed their pride at being permitted to do something for their own town. I am glad 
to see them loyal to Campbellford, but sueh a spirit is too great for any one locality, and 
I wish to remind them that when they are working thus loyally to build up their own 
town, they are doing something to build up their own county, their own Province, and 
the whole Dominion. What I am seeking to do as head of my Department is intended 
not for one section but for the whole Province and consequently for the whole Dominion. 
T am a Canadian and therefore do not believe insectionalism in any class. (Applause). 
Let me say to my friends, the townspeople of Campbellford, that occasionally you will find 
one of your farmer friends come to town without wearing his best clothes. Perhaps he 
will have on a straw hat which you do not think is quite the proper kind to wear upon 
your streets. May I suggest that you need nct cross the street to avoid him on that. 
account, Will you not give him your hand and speak some encouraging word, because 
underneath this rough clothing there is beating a heart as brave, as strong, as loyal and 
true as you will find in anyone who walks your streets under the most polished exterior. 
I have very vivid recollections of an incident that occurred in my own life illustrative of 
what I now say. <A clergyman called at the house about noon, when I had just returned 
from my work on the farm. ‘The door bell rang, and I went to lethimin. Fora moment 
or two he looked at me, looking at my boots, then at my face and then at my dress 
generally, and after a time he mustered sufficient courage to venture to say, ‘‘ Well, you 
don’t look much like a member of Parliament.” It was not so much what he said that 
hurt me as how he looked. His looks seemed to say, ‘“‘ That is not the proper dress for a. 
man in your position to wear.” I confess to you I did not appreciate it, and why ? 
Simply because I have a strong objection to being judged by the boots I wear. You may 
judge me for what Iam, for what I have done, but do not judge me merely by the clothes [ 
happen at the time to have on, and especially when they are in exact accord with the 
work I have in hand. Do not then despise these men and women who are doing the 
rough work in the country. You good people who live in the towns would starve if they 
did not perform this work. Inthe name of the farmers of the Province, I extend to the 
representatives of the town present at the meeting the hand of fellowship. May I say to 
- you that what the country needs is that all her sons, of whatever class, calling or creed, 
should join hand in hand and heart to heart, having one hope and one ambition to make 
this our country one of the best of the nations of the world. (Great applause). 
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THE BANQUET. 


The banquet tendered the members of the Association by the citizens of Oampbell- 
ford was largely attended. The spread was a creditable one. Toasts, speeches and songs 
were continued until a late hour. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at ten o’clock. There was an unusually large attend- 
ance for a morning session. . 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Mr. James Whitton, and 
was unanimously adopted. The names of the officers elected will be found on page 2. 


The Presip—ent: [ must congratulate the Association upon the selection of these 
officers. They are not strangers to the dairymen of Eastern Ontario, They have served 
the Association faithfully in the past, and I believe will do even better in the future. I 
am delighted that you have expressed your confidence in them by the unanimous adoption 
of the report. 


INSECT PESTS. 


Mr. Fiutcuer then gave a long and instructive address on insect pests, which was 
listened to with marked attention. The report of a similar address will be found in the 
proceedings of the Creameries’ Association. 


POTATO ROT. 


In reply to a question Mr. Fiercusr stated that the disease of the potato known as 
Potato Rot, which caused so much loss to growers of this tuber all over the world, was due 
to a parasitic fungus known by the name of Phytophthora infestans. The life history of 
this enemy is as follows: ‘The fungus passes the winter inside the tuber and is actually 
planted with it by the farmer in spring. As soon as the potato begins to grow the para- 
site also grows with it, and sends up its vegetative system through the tissues of the stems 
and leaves of its host. About the end of July a mildewy appearance may be seen beneath 
the leaves. This is really the first formation of the spores, minute bodies analogous with 
seeds of higher plants. The mildew is the chief source of infestation, for on it are borne 
enormous numbers of spores which are blown.by the wind to adjacent plants upon which 
they form rust. The rust of potatoes is merely one manifestation produced in summer of 
the same disease which later in the year causes the rot on the tubers. When a spore is 
blown onto a potato leaf it causes, first of all, rust which means a diseased spot where a 
great many more spores are produced, so that one diseased plant in a field may be the 
cause under favorable conditions of the loss of a whole crop, tor the same spores, as stated, 
’ when blown or washed onto the foliage produce rust which, if they had fallen to the ground 
and been washed by the rains down to where the young forming potatoes were, would 
caase the rot. Potato rot, it was explained, is a distinct disease due to a distinct kind of 
germs and could not exist unless those germs were first brought into contact with the 
potato plant. The reason that potato rot was thought to be due to damp weather or to 
iow land was owing to the fact that in such cases the conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment of the disease were given. But it is important for farmers to recognize that the 
disease is due to a definite germ, for they will then see how it is that the now well known 
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remedy of spraying with Bordeaux mixture on the foliage is effective. This operation of 
spraying must be done about the first of August, when the summer spores or mildew 
appear, and if about three sprayings are applied to the foliage, ten days apart, a far better 
crop of potatoes will be grown, whatever the weather may be, than if no steps are taken 
to control the disease. Repeated experiments had shown: that spraying the foliage in 
this way had produced paying results. Full details with regard to the development of 
the disease and instructions as to the application of the remedy would be found in bulletin 
No. 23 of the Experimental Farm series, as well as of another disease which is causing 
much loss to potato growers. This is the Potato Scab, which is also due to a parasitic 
fungus. The remedy for this is to soak the seed for an hour and a half in a solution of 
two ounces of corrosive sublimate in sixteen gallons of water. It must be remembered 
that corrosive sublimate is extremely poisonous, and every care must be taken not to use 
the vessels again for putting in them any food and to pour away any of the solution 
which may remain after the potatoes are treated into a hole specially dug for the purpose 
in some place where no animals can get at it and where it cannot run into any water 


supply. 


POINTERS TO CHEESE-MAKERS. 


Prof. Dran, who was heartily received, after expressing regret that he had been 
unable to reach the convention on the previous day, as announced, owing to the starting 
of the Dairy School, and his having to attend the Western Dairymen’s convention at 
~ Woodstock, proceeded to speak as follows: I shall confine myself in this address to some 
points brought out in certain experiments in cheese-making that we have been conducting 
in the Agricultural College at Guelph. Those of which I shall speak deal chiefly with 
the matters of temperature, rennet, acid and salt—the leading factors in the making of 
cheese, providing the milk is all right to start with and you have a good cheese-maker. 


TEMPERATURE. 


How do we find out the temperature of a room, or of milk, or of anything? We do 
so by means of what is called a thermometer. A thermometer is simply a measurer of 
heat, and that is exactly what the word means. There are two kinds of thermometers in 
general use. The one most commonly seen is known as the Fahrenheit. It is graduated 
from 0 (zero) to 212, or boiling point. The other thermometer is called the Centigrade 
or Celsius, because it is graduated from 0 to 100, which represent the freezing and boiling 
points respectively. Now, the point zero or “0” in the Fahrenheit thermometer does 
not represent the lowest possible degree of cold, as the inventor thought. He mixed salt 
and ice, and thought he had obtained the greatest degree of cold possible by so doing. 
That shows that he did not livein Canada. The freezing point is thirty-two degrees above 
zero in the Fahrenheit thermometer. It is much easier to make calculations with the 
centigrade than with the Fahrenheit. A thermometer is made something after this manner : 
A piece of glass tubing is taken, and by means of blowing a bulb is formed in theend. In 
that bulb a certain amount of alcohol or mercury is placed—generally the latter. By plung- 
ing the bulb in melting ice the mercury will contract to the freezing point, which is 
marked, and by plunging the instrument into steam it will expand to the boiling point, 
which is also marked, and then the scale is graduated between these two points. But if 
the tube is not equal in size all the way through it will not expand or contract equally 

all the way along, and therefore will not be accurate. It is on account of its evenness 
of expansion that mercury is selected as being the best substance for registering with in 
a thermometer, Every cheese-maker should keep one standard thermometer, and not 
use it for anything else except for testing his other thermometers. If you want to choose 
a good thermometer get several and place them in water at about sixty degrees as tested 
by your standard thermometer. If one runs two or more degrees over sixty do not 
accept it. If it falls much below the sixty reject it also. Take one of those closest to 
sixty. 
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The temperature of the milk at the farm is an important thing. I do not think it 
is necessary to keep the milk as cool as is generally advocated. Before the cheese-maker 
can start his work he must pay some regard to what we call the ripeness of the milk. 
Except in extremely hot weather T do not think it is necessary to cool milk. In some 
places and under certain conditions milk will work fast, and in other cases it will work 
slowly, and so it is necessary to use judgment. But as a rule it is not necessary to cool 
milk on the farm. The milk may as well ripen at the farm as have the cheese-maker wait 
around for it to ripen at the factory. 1 believe that all milk waggons should have canvas 
covers to protect the cans from the sun and dust. The man who drives the milk waggon 
should also be clean. One of our leading factories in the west stipulates that the milk- 
haulers must wash themselves at least once a week. (Laughter.) 


'The temperature of the making and curing rooms deserves close attention. I do not 
think it is necessary to close up the factories and keep them as hot as they are frequently 
kept. The temperature of the making room should be kept somewhere about seventy 
degrees. If it is desirable that the curd should be kept warmer than that it can be done 
by putting warm water under it. ‘The best temperature for the curing room is about 
sixty-five degrees, and perhaps in the winter time it might be kept at seventy degrees. 
In the summer time I do not think we can keep the curing room too cool. We cannot 
pay too much attention to the curing room ; and too often it is almost neglected. I am 
of opinion that the curing room should have a double wall, with an air space all around. 
We have a simple device in use for cooling our own curing room. We use a large pan, 
six feet long, three feet wide and four inches deep, placed on an upper shelf. We 
place a block or two of ice in the pan in the very hot weather, and we find that under 
these circumstances the temperature will not exceed sixty-five or seventy degrees, when 
otherwise it might range from eighty to eighty-five degrees. 


Let me briefly consider temperature in setting. ‘he best temperature for setting, is 
I think, about 86°. One or two degrees either way will not make much difference with 
normal milk. In the case of fast ripening milk we sometimes set at 84°, and occasionally 
as low as 80°. We have, on the other hand, made some nice cheese by setting slower 
milk at 90°. If the setting is at too low a temperature, however, there is a tendency for 
the cream to collect on top of the vats of milk due to the longer time required for 
coagulation. Certainly it has been our experience that there is more loss of fat when 
setting at the lower temperatures—80° and~below. 


Temperature in cooking is the next point to which I would direct your attention. 
About 98° gives the best results in cooking curd. I believe it would be an advantage to 


cook not quite so high as is done in some cases. Oooking at from 95° to 97° would per- ~ 


haps give better results with curds from milk testing three per cent. of fat or below. In 
cooking, the richness of the milk should be considered. A vat of milk that is rich in fat 
should be handled in a different way to that of a vat of poor milk ; as a rule it needs higher 
cooking. Cheese made from milk with a poor percentage of fat is likely to make cheese 
harsh in texture. Cheese made from milk with over four per cent. of fat has a tendency 
to be pasty and weak in body. A tendency to harshness in the body may be overcome 
by cooking at a lower temperature and by using less salt, and a tendency to pastiness 
may be overcome by cooking one or two degrees higher than usual, or by using more salt. 
Yet I have to admit that the more I study cheese-making the more mysterious the whole 
thing becomes. There are many difficulties and seeming contradictions. We have made 
cheese from milk with 2.7 per cent. of fat in it, and the experts have declared 


it to be pasty, and so also in the case of milk with four per cent. of fat. Higher cooking © 


has a tendency to improve the flavor of gassy curds. By cooking such curds at a temper- 
ature of 99° or 100° we found that the flavor of the cheese was improved, but that it 
made the texture of the cheese somewhat harsher. We gained in flavor but we lost in 
texture. Now, which of these evils shall we choose? I would say, by all means look 
aiter the flavor first of all, for 1 think we will all admit that in cheese flavor is more 
important than texture. Cooking from 98° to 103° had no appreciable effect upon the 
time from setting to dipping, nor upon the per cent. of fat lost in the whey. In two 
cases there was less cheese from the higher cooking. 
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The time from setting to dipping is important, but the temperature of cooking seemed 
to have little or no effect upon the number of hours from setting to dipping. Nor had it 
any effect upon the time from dipping to salting. 


I will say a few words about temperature for putting to press. For this purpose I 
believe that a temperature of 80° to 85° is about right. I am of opinion that curds are 
too often cooked at too high a temperature, and too often put to press at too high a temper- 
ature. In an experiment when the curd was put to press at 66° the cheese was declared 
to be finer than that which was put to press at 80°, and both were made from the same 
curd. 


RENNET, 


What is rennet? We really do not know very much about it. Bacteriologists tel. 
us that rennet is an unorganized ferment, 7.¢., without any particular form, while the fer- 
ment that changes the milk into lactic acid is an organized ferment, or has a distinct form. 
A man putting this last named ferment under a microscope can distinguish it from any 
other form of ferment. Rennet ferment has no particular form or shape, yet it contains 
that power or quality of coagulating milk which we may call an active principle. Good 
rennet has a peculiar flavor which you should endeavor to retain. Rennet varies in 
strength. When a man says “ use two ounces of rennet,” what does he mean? That 
is hard to say, for much depends upon the strength of the rennet. Keep a supply of 
standard rennet, and test all your rennets. In testing the strength of our rennets we 
take eight ounces of milk from a vat and put it into a glass at a temperature of 862, and, 
after adding one drachm of standard rennet, we take the time required for coagulation. 
We take another eight ounces of milk and add to it a similar amount of the rennet 
which we wish to test. In this way the two can be compared as to strength. If the 
standard rennet will coagulate eight ounces of milk at 86° in twenty seconds, and the 
rennet we are testing coagulates the eight ounces of milk in twenty-four seconds, what is 
the comparative strength of the two? The relationship is as five to six, or five gallons of 
the standard rennet is equal to six gallons of the other. However, if the rennet is not 
too weak, it may make good cheese. Look out for rennets which are made strong with 
acids. This class of rennet is a cause of much trouble to the cheese-maker. ‘They make 
soft, weak bodied cheese. 


Rennet has a digestive effect on milk. When a calf drinks milk the stomach at once 
begins to digest it. Of course there is some difference between the rennet when in a 
calf’s stomach and when it is in the milk vat, but*the action is very similar. The more 
rennet we put into the vat the more rapidly the cheese will cure. The casein in the 
milk is kept in solution by the action of the alkalis present. Acids coagulate milk by 
neutralizing the alkalis, thus precipitating the casein. But when rennet is added to the 
milk the casein is cnemically changed into two parts, one of which is soluble and the 
other insoluble. The solid or insoluble we call curd, and out of that we make the cheese. 
The soluble part runs off in the whey. Theoretically, the sooner we can obtain the 
coagulation the less loss there is likely to be in the whey. If we use too much rennet, 
however, we are likely to get the curd too pasty. Where we used from one to two 
ounces per 1,000 pounds of milk it caused a loss of fat in the whey, and where we used 
eight or nine ounces there was also a large amount of loss. The extremely small quan- 
tity and the extremely large quantity of rennet alike caused an extra amount of fat to 
pass off in the whey. Where we used four and a half ounces of rennet per 1,000 
pounds the cheese got closer the longer we kept it. The cheese made from the milk in 
which nine ounces of rennet had been placed lost two points in flavor in one month, 
and lost one in texture, but gained one in closeness. The two ounces of rennet cheese 
gained in flavor during the second month. 


EFFECT oF ACID. 


There-are two or three ways of determining the degree of acid in curd, but none of 
these are as accurate or as practical as we would like. The English experts are now using 
an alkali test for the acidity of milk, which is more accurate than the plan common with 
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us. We use what is known as the hot iron test. I doubt whether this is really a test 
of acid in curd. I think that as the curd ripens it gets somewhat stringy, and that the 
hot iron test reveals the stringiness or flakiness of the curd rather than the amount of 
acidity in it. When we dipped curds which were sweet, with practically no acid, accord- 
ing to the hot iron test, they had a tendency to break down, and there was a lack of keep- 
ing quality about the cheese. In other words they went off in flavor very early. We 
got better results with the hot iron test, showing one-eighth of an inch. About three- 
quarters of an inch to one inch of acid at milling has given us best results. I took two 
cheese to Woodstock for the experts to examine. One of these had been milled at an 
inch of acid on the hot iron and the other at one and a half inches ; and those who tested 
the cheese decided that the former was the better. We aim to have the curd ready to 
salt in two and a half hours to three hours after dipping, and about half-way between 
dipping and salting we mill the curd. (I have used the terms one-eighth of an inch acid, 
etc., because it is understood by cheese-makers, and also for lack of a better term, though 
I feel quite sure that the hot iron test does not indicate acidity, but rather a condition 
of the curd.) 


SALT. 


What is salt? Salt is a compound of two elements, sodium and chlorine. Sodium 
is a metal, and it requires to be handled very carefully. Ifa little of it got on your fin- 
ger it would burn it severely. Chlorine is a poisonous gas. You need to be careful in 
testing briny whey with the Babcock tester. Chlorine and sulphuric acid will liberate a 
gas which it is dangerous to inhale. 


The effect of salt in curds is to prevent fermentation. Of course there must not be 
too much salt put into the curds, else it will check fermentation altogether, and that is 
not desirable. You can therefore see the importance of trying to arrive at the proper 
proportion of salt so as to regulate the degree of fermentation. Salt has a great affinity 
for water or moisture. On account of this tendency to absorb moisture it has the effect 
of making the curds drier. Another effect of salt is that it gives flavor and body to the 
cheese. We tested cheese made with half a pound of salt to 100 pounds of curd, 
and also with one, four and five pounds of salt to the 100 pounds of curd. Where 
we used only a little salt it gave us a cheese with a very insipid flavor and weak body. 
The best spring cheese was made by using two pounds of salt to 100 pounds of curd. At 
the end of three weeks it was not as good as where a less quantity of salt had been used, 
but at the end of six weeks it was much the better cheese. For cheese to be used soon 
a smaller amount of salt will suffice, but where it is to be kept for some time use a larger 
quantity. The more fat there is in the milk the more salt should be used on the curd. 
We base our salting upon the 100 pounds of curd rather than upon the 1,000 pounds of 
milk. We use less salt in the spring and more in the fall. In the case of a bad-flavored 
curd use more salt. I have proved this to be an advantage. 


I believe it would be to the advantage of the cheese-making industry if the patron 
of the factories knew more about what goes to make a good cheese than they do. If they 
spent more time in the cheese factories, watching operations and observing the steps of 
the process, they would be better able to handle their milk. It is only by the hearty 
co-operation of patrons and makers that the cheese industry ean be made genuinely suc- 


cessful. (Applause. ) 


THE STABLE LIFE OF A DAIRY COW. 


Mr. Joun Govuxtp, Aurora Station, Ohio, was again called upon, and gave the follow- 
ing address: Only a generation ago the announcement that a lecture would be given with 
the above title would have been treated as a great joke, as cows then, as now understood, 
had no stable life, and as dairying is now conducted, one can see an evolution that has 
advanced the care of the cow from her sleeping apartment in the woods, to the present 
well constructed stable with all modern conveniences, even to water in the mangers, 
and summer food ai hand, and more kept in that stable from winter to spring. 
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Dairying as practised to-day, and it can be profitable in no other way, is almost wholly 
an artificial condition. Nature and its way of providing shelter and food supplies is not 
now being regarded as a safe reliance in the dairying of 1895. About all the cow of to- 
day shares in common with the one of 1850, is that of the maternal function. To-day 
we have thoroughbred dairy cows, and the cow of long ago had no breeding that could be 
called such. Now we have thoioughbred barns fitted for cows, thoroughbred feeds raised 
with reference to the wants of a milk producing cow, cows soiled in the summer to make 
the pastures what they should be for the maintenance of the milk flow, and a thorough- 
bred dairyman to see to these cows, and feed and so care for them that nature is assisted 
at every step. The “scrub” cow is a product of nature unassisted. A scrub cow and 
an untutored Indian are as they appear, because of their reliance so largely upon nature 
for food and protection. Wild horses, Texas cattle, razor-backed hogs and mountain 
sheep are nature's products. (Laughter and applause.) They are the results of farming 
without barns, lack of well selected foods, and full sustained rations every day—a succes- 
sion of feast and famine, extremes of heat and cold, and wars of elements, and the escapes 
of the tyranny of brute force. This, and breeding from the chance of the survival of the 
fittest, rather than the mathematical certainties of like bettering like, and more, that the 
uniting of more than average excellencies raises the scale of quality and development of 
a quality that soon carries with it its specific conformation. The providing and feeding 
and sheltering better than nature can, bringing in influences and forces that nature can 
only hint at, and training that is ever latent otherwise, has given us the improved breeds, 
and with it an economy that nature must, to succeed even in its way, show great prodi- 
gality, so that to-day living profit and courage for the future is given to the farmer whe 
has live stock, where nature left alone only exists, and that at a fearful cost of life and 
material. 

The stable has been a great factor in all this artificial condition that is now found so 
essential, and. it has been a great uplifting power in making the dairy the financial 
strength it ever assumes, and as we increase the productive power of the cow and econo- 
mize her food, it is noticed that it was the stable behind it that made it possible to econo- 
mize that food, and better the cow ; for on the one hand it made the summer more nearly 
a year long, and made it possible to use more of the food to make milk and a better cow, 
as the barn stood between her and nature, and so she needed to give less of that food to 
the demands of self-support, which being interpreted means warming barn yards with 
good food and ‘‘shingling” the cow with costly cornmeal to protect her from chilling 
rain. 

f think you readily see the point I wish to make: that the protection from storm 
and cold, uniformity of temperature, avoidance of extremes of any kind, and an attempt 
to have 365 days of summer on the farm, lies at the foundation of an all-successful dairy- 
ing. The liberality of the cow—and all dairying must recognize the fact that beneficence 
governs—is what we must seek, and all the wants that can be artificially supplied at cost, 
requires correspondingly less expenditure on the part of the cow, and the greater will be 
her gifts to us in return; so we ask, when shall this stable life of the cow zommence ? 
Ten years before she was born! The calf’s mother must be well cared for. The idea of 
parental influences is becoming stronger each day with the best breeders, and while the 
cow is carrying the calf, the care, feed and other influences that surround the mother cow 
will be more strongly inherént in the future calf. So I would have the mother of the calf 
well stabled, fed and cared for, and then if circumstances were such that I could as well 
care for the calf, let it be dropped in the early fail, but if a spring calf, let it remain in 
the barn the first summer; here it can be well cared for and fed. Remember now 
that this calf is the cow’s baby, and in some things is not different from our little 
folk in the house. Do not feed it on cold sour milk, and because it refuses to drink, 
hold its head in the pail with a stout hand, guided by an intelligent (1) mind, with a 
purpose born of manliness, give an exhibition of drinking or drowning. Feed it warm 
sweet milk, in which there is a little cooked oatmeal ; later on add oatmeal, and when 
cud chewing commences give it whole oats and some fine hay. 


For the first summer, I repeat, keep the little calf in the barn. Do not turn it out 
in the big meadow or any other field, but in a roomy stable where the food goes to the 
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calf, and not to a horde of hungry flies. We do not care to furnish food to them. We 
want to build upa dairy cow. The time has passed when we can go into the street 
and take up any cow and make money. Let us feed this calf to develop bone and 
muscle, and not fat, and build up the cow we want. 


The moment the young calf comes into the dairy we want to put the feed to it— 
the food that we want is food that will make milk. Let us find this calf nitrogenons 
food. Do not feed it solid food till it can digest it. Timothy hay should not be fed to 
it. Its little stomach will not digest it. Let us wait till the calf begins to chew its 
cud, then solid food may properly be given and will assist it in coming to a good growth. 


The future value of the cow depends much on the care given the calf during the first 
winter. If neglected the first winter, spring may find us with a calf worth five dollars— 
about what it was worth when five weeks old. Let us have a calf that grows all the 
time—that develops quite as much in winter as in summer. For this purpose we should 
feed it to produce growth, and bone and sinew, and not fat. To be all right it must have 
a capacity to eat. 


The heifer should come in in the fall, when twenty-four months old. I believe in 
training a heifer so that when she comes into the dairy she comes in with cow habits, 
and will milk the first time without raising her foot. She should run with the dairy 
cows, be stabled and come into the dairy with dairy habits, I would feed her liberally 
with bran for that developing life she is having to supply. 


1 do not believe in too much tomfoolery about her; I do not believe in children 
teaching her to fight. I would have her handled. Please do not teach her vicious habits. 
Make her believe that she is a cow. One of my heifers had a calf out in the pasture. I 
sat down by her in the middle of that forty-acre field and milked her, which I thought 
far better than to tie her or put a rail across her back. 


What is the stable for? With that stable life we prolong her milking days, and 
keep up the development of milk. The stable of the future will be built differently from 
the stable of the past. The cows should have the best kind of a stable with windows in 
it. It should not be damp and chilly and dark, with no chance to light it and no chance 
to warm it, and where you will not get the results you should for your teed. We had 
such a one which we converted into silos and box stalls. Outside of that we built our 
cow barn. We had one then with double walls and lined with matched lumber, with each 
cow occupying a stal] room of three feet and six inches, and with a ventilator, so we can 
temper that stable just as we wish. 


I am not in favor of turning cows out in the winter. Iam an advocate of each cow 
having her bath in the sunshine every day, which we can have if the windows are so 
placed that the sun shines in on all sides. 


But if cows are to be kept in the stable from fourteen to sixteen weeks in the 
winter, they must have their surroundings /n good keeping with the demands, and that 
is pure air, a stable free from bad smells and foul odors, a stable free from dampness, and. 
above all one in which the temperature does not go below forty degrees. The importance 
of sunlight must not be overlooked. We turn cows out of the stable more on account of 
the beneficial effects of sunshine than any other demand ; so in the stable, if the cows are 
to have continuous stabling, there must be windows and sunshine. To this end, the stable 
that is in the form of an “ L,’ extending south from the barn, with its windows on east, 
south and west sides, fulfils the demand for light and sunbaths. No stable should ever 
be tolerated any length of time that implies a condition of turning out the cows to add to 
their comfort. The lighting of a barn is not as hard a problem as the ventilation, and 
this is solved largely by two features, a water tight gutter into which absorbents are 
placed every day as soon as the stables are cleaned, and a liberal use of road dust as 
a deodorizer, a substance as good in many respects as land plaster. The only thing that 
is urged against its use is that it only costs the trouble of collecting, though land plaster 
is to be highly commended. The other matter is plenty of room for each cow, so that 
she shall have at least 600 cubic feet of air space, and more would be better. Then if 
the old fashioned plank floor laid on a cob house foundation, or big joists up two or three 
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feet above the ground, is discarded, and the floor is either cemented or made of well 
pounded down clay on the immediate surface, there will be little chance for the formation 
of noxious smells and foul air. Just where the line of exercise for the winter milch cow 
is to be drawn, is a hard thing for many to settle, but if a man has a well appointed 
stable and can keep good sanitary conditions the matter will settle itself, just as it is 
rapidly being done in the cases of hundreds of men who, when they have once tried it, 
say that continuous stabling is far the best way, and that exercise beyond the health 
demand is at the expense of milk ; so with the good stable the exercise problem is one 
that solves itself. This stable should be made pleasant. We think a cow, other things 


being equal, will ‘enjoy ” being in a nice stall and stable far better than in a close, dark, 
damp one. 


Keep the stable whitewashed. A whitewashed stable looks a great deal more 
cheerful. I believe a cow has more humanity than we give her credit for; I believe 
she should have her own home. The cow becomes wonderfully attached to her home, so 
do not keep changing her around. I recall an instance when it became necessary to 
make some changes in the stalls of my cows. They were in different stalls for about 
twenty.four hours. Their actions told very plainly that they were homesick, Let 
every cow have a place of her own in which to stand. 


Another thing about tying up cows. You know an animal can be taught to do 
almost anything. I was brought up to think the stanchion was just the thing. 
A stanchion is an instrument devised for punishing man. We have changed it for 
putting a cow in. I have discarded the stanchion altogether and use the chain. The 
stanchion is going, and going very fast ; the chain or rope is coming in very fast. The 
swinging stanchion is beginning to be the thing, giving the cow all the freedom possible, 


We do not begin as a rule to tie up the cow early enough in the fall. We have an 
idea that she has got to go through a toughening process to make her hardy. We 
can feed her and make her hardier than we can freeze it in by letting her stand out. 
Whenever we want fires in our houses, then we want the cows in a warm stable. If 
the cow becomes chilled through, she must shrink in her milk, and extra feeding is 
required to bring her back to her former standard. We do not as farmers give feed 
enough to the cow. We assume that the frosty grass of October is good enough food for 
her. At the same time if she was fed better the results would be far more satisfactory 
to us. Last year I had a good field of clover half a mile from the house ; we divided 
the dairy and sent five into that clover field, frosted two or three times, and kept 
the others in the barn. The cows that went to the lot shrank in their milk, while 
those that remained in the barn gained. The food was expended in exercise. Next fall 
we shall not try any frosted clover. Those that are not in milk I shall not be quite 
80 particular about, but the winter milker shall have her food at the barn, and be so 
cared tor that the ration she eats shall cost her little for travel, and be of a quality 
better then frosted herbage. There should be no abrupt changes from fall to winter, 
and so supplied with attention that so far as food and warmth are concerned, she 
shall not know that such a thing has been going on as a change from fall to winter, 
for if we accustom this cow to feel the blasts of winter, the relaxed condition of the 
system, that is the great thing in milk production, must give way to a feature of self 
protection and shrinkage of milk results, and when this takes place it costs roundly in 
extra food to re-establish the flow again. 


This stable life allows the farmer to soil his cows with exactness, either in whole 
or part. The time has passed when the dairyman can rely upon the summer pasture for 
the sole food of his dairy, and in the winter, summer foods are in demand, for he finds 
that with a warm barn and a contented cow in it he can feed these abundantly grown 
and cheap succulent foods, and winter a milch cow cheaper than he used to a dry one 
fed on hay, andI do not think that a dairyman can longer afford to feed very much hay. 
Why, if an acre of silage winters two cows, an acre of good clover one, and it takes four 
acres of pasture to two-third summer a cow, why do we keep on mowing one-half of our 
farms to winter a dry dairy, and pasture the other half of the farm to make cheap milk ? 
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Perhaps if I give you a glimpse of my own practice the idea of wintering cows in 
milk may be made a little more practical than any sort of generalizing, and while it 
does not essentially differ from the practices of hundreds of other dairymen east and west, 
it may to some of you seem a little advanced, especially in comparison with the stable life 
of the cows when I was a boy, which the greater part of the winter consisted of 
being fed hay at the stack and sleeping in the woods, and, as is recalled by the older 
ones here, that cow hides that started trade in the spring. 


We aim to have our cows come in during the fall months, and get the flow of 
milk established before winter. We provide soiling crops to keep up the feed and flow 
of milk, and feed in addition a small ration of grain. We have as yet found nothing 
better than sweet corn up to the time that the southern silage corn gets well eared out. 
Olover is far better cut and fed in the mangers than to allow the cows to graze it. We 
begin to keep the cows in nights by the 10th of October ; and later on if heavy rains are 
falling, and chilly storms of any magnitude, they are not turned out during its preva- 
lence. As the weather become colder they are kept in more and more, until the lst 
of December, when they are left in the stables continuously until the warm days of spring. 


As soon as the corn-stalks and roughage are well fed up, the silo is opened and then 
winter feeding begins. Then we settle down at once to twice a day feeding all they will 
eat up clean and no more. We would say that each cow has her own place and is never 


tied anywhere else. The rigid stanchion has been discarded, and when it was abolished | 


in New England as a torture for human criminals, it should have been made into 
kindling in the cow barns, for no amount of argument will set aside the fact that they 
are anything else than a handy way to fasten cows, and every argument for them is from 
the man’s side of economy of tame and the like. If there are to be winter calves dropped, 
have a ‘‘nursery” box stall right in the stable, so that the cow that is to need it will not 
be forced to go into some other part of the barn, into a strange place and a colder tem- 
perature. A cow is a great home body in regard to her winter quarters, and this feature 
should be humored. ; 


The milking should be regular as to time and the feeding as much so. Decide upon 
a time to milk and feed and stay by it. We think it best to feed immediately after 
milking, then all is quiet and there is no looking and reaching after fragments of food, 
and the attention of the cow is ‘on the milking” and not something else. Our ration 
is for each cow daily divided into two feeds, fifty pounds silage, five pounds hay and six 
pounds of mixed grain, largely wheaten ‘‘seconds.” Before the cows is a V-shaped trough 
at the top of the sloping manger tnat furnishes them their water. To avoid the trouble 
and risk of warming water for them, we have a large thirty-barrel iron tank in the 
stable, and it is kept full from a deep rock well near by, and this keeps the tem- 
perature not far from that found in the stable, and we think it is as well as if it was 
warmed. About two hours after the ration has been eaten, and by the way the hay is 
fed immediately after the silage, the trough is filled full, the supply pipe from the tank 


left open, the cover of the troughs turned down, and the cows are now ready to take a. 


full draught of water. We do not like to have them drink and eat at the same time, 
and besides, they fill the trough with meal, silage, hay and the food generally. Then 
these cows sleep, chew cuds, dream and take life easy until milking time at 5 p.m. 


In the spring, the fall customs are largely repeated, and about the last of May the 
cows are left out nights. When these cows that have been milked from the year 
previous come to grass, they take on a new resolve to milk up with the best of them, 
and as a rule, for ten weeks they give almost fresh messes, and then in the last 
weeks of July and the torrid month of August they are dry—some of them, and when 
the first ones become fresh in the early fall others are yet giving fair messes of milk, so 
that now our winter dairy under this course of feeding and care has actually become an 
all-the-year-round dairy and gives us a little income all the time, which is and has proven 
a pretty good weapon to keep the ‘wolf away from the door.” 


The stable life of the winter milker is a question of great importance. We as 
dairymen have got to manage for both summer and winter. We as dairymen have to 
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make three hundred and sixty-five summer days on the farm. Let us have our dairies 
bring in something every day in the year. We should put intelligence in our work and 
create a love for our business. Let us learn all we can about it and quit holding grumble 
meetings. Instead, let us try to raise our occupation to a higher level. We must do 
this if we ever reach our proper position as dairymen, and when we become dairymen in 
truth and practice we will find that the stable life of our cows are their most profitable 
days, and so not because of “ good luck,” but rather management based upon facts, and 
each and every one of these facts in accordance with the cow’s idea of comfort. (Applause.) 


THE KINGSTON DAIRY SCHOOL, 


Mr. J. A. Ruppick, Superintendent of the dairy branch of the School of Mining 
and Agriculture at Kingston, delivered an address upon the work done for dairying in 
that institution. He said that the number of applications received up to date for 1896 
was seventy-eight, against fifty-three at the same time last year, and that there were twenty- 
one applicants for the special course. Fifteen of last year’s students had returned to get 
fuller instruction. The following facts were then presented by Mr. Ruddick : 


‘The School of Mining and Agriculture, Kingston, Ont., aided by the Departments 
of Agriculture of the Dominion and the Province of Ontario, opened its dairy school on 
Thursday, December 13th, 1894. 


The School was under the management of Jas. W. Robertson, Dominion Dairy Oom- 
missioner, and one of his assistants, J. A. Ruddick, was resident superintendent and 
instructor. He was assisted by L. A. Zufelt, instructor in butter-making, and G. G. 
Publow, instructor in cheese-making. 


There was a series of eight regular courses, specially for cheese-makers and butter- 
makers who had the experience of working for at least one season at one of these branches. 
Each course included practical instruction for two weeks in either cheese-making and the 
testing of milk, or butter-making and the testing of milk. A student was allowed to take 
both courses. The School was open equally to male and female students. 


In addition to the practical demonstrations and illustrations in the School, a course 
of evening lectures was given on the following subjects : 


**Chemistry of Dairying,” by Professor J AMES, Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 

** Carbonic Acid ; its Relation to the Mineral, Plant and Anima! World,” by Professor GoopwIn. 
“ Clay and its Silvery Metal,” by Professor Goopwin. 

““ How Flowers Make Insects Work for Them,” by Professor JAMES FOWLER. 

** Rocks and what they are made of,” by Mr. W. G. MILLER. 


“Entomology, a Branch of Practical Agriculture,” by Mr. James Fiurrcner, of the Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa. 


“* Asbestos and Mineral Wool,” by Professor NICOL. 
“Color in Chemical Study,” by T. L. WALKER, M.A, 
“Social Life of Animals,” by A. P. Knicut, M.A, 
‘Beet Root Sugar,” by Mr. Kopert Lawper. 

‘The Cheeses of the World,” by Professor RUDDICK. 
** Nitrogen,” by Professor GoopwIn. 


The lectures in the School included ‘The Composition of Milk,” * Milk Testing,” 
“ Butter-Making,” ‘‘ Cheese-Making,” etc., etc, 


The building is so constructed as to provide a model butter and cheese factory, with 
special rooms for milk testing, lectures, etc. It is located almost in the centre of the city, 
and good board and lodging can be had in its vicinity at prices ranging from $2.50 to $3 
per week, On reaching the city students should take the street cars from the railway 
station and ask the conductor to let them off at the corner of Barrie and Union streets, 
near the School building. 
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The following are the names of the students who attended the School during the past 
winter : 3 


Name. P. O. Address. Name. P, O. Address. 
ATMStrONg LL ces soe we Manotick, Ont. | Kearney, Joseph............ Morton, Ont 
Breen, WO sal Foe ca ake te Deseronto, aS Kenneyiv08.. ous caade tee Kingston, Nt 
Berlanguet, J. W .......... Admaston, oC. 2) Keete, 70 Mixaeit ce taknecaee Elgin, vd 
Brael AL Ws es Oradea wcekee Caintown, #8 Tierouxiian tonsa ec aes Summerstown, ‘“ 
Brown, Lester...... SP es eh a Athens, ie Boverin, BH), Wis ac seat te Greenbush, 3s 
Blanchard, an Foc vota. nets Athens, A Lennan, Barney...:....-... Godfrey, * 
Babcock Ae we ss tease oe Wilton, ne Lowergany did i. owas. stairs Warkworth, ty 
Burd ea ree ence es sae eee Milleroches, 66 ol IME GTEOT REL Wee end eee vee aes Moira, a 
BTU VOLE A sole sacl wel cove sige Embrun, Ap Morgan 3 BiG cee eee we Kingston, Me 
Burwaslised Mal: seit Sea as cae Brewer’s Mills, ‘‘ Moarpby, (Site cecit sine eee ecare Bogart, me 
Bowers, Dye Gene eee Renfrew, ss Mercer, J isu... ee ah OG Dh ra Mallorytown, s 
Campbell, Geo. D .......... Renfrew, ey MoNetl, Hoda’ Sonn eed = Lansdowne, it 
CVAINCT Gd Soe ke ee vale See Glenvale, 2 McCann, HA) Reine eis cae Perth, A 
OTN) aed Bal Da cab at Apert Bis. 5. Warburton, 4 MeDonald; J: Av....5..4.. Admaston, iM 
Cochrane, Chas ............ Sunbury, s McAlonan, ORs ee ye eee Seeley’s Bay, tf 
Giuaerd, MSS cane tes segs eats Athens, F McDonald, Win ate sit aa on St. Lawrence, a 
Cochrane, Wm ............- Glenburnie, i McConnell, J, D... ........ Dominionville, Hf 
Ourries A Pe asec es. alee Vancouver, B, C. McNamee, James ........-- Stanleyville, “ 
Ghuthem, SiS... 3. 6. sae eee Morton, Ont. | McDonald, H. A...... tteaeeie Sunbury, uy 
Clark Aas lts.,s ms moe Besse Balderson, ee McCowan. D 2 yas oe aie Maxville, “f 
Cochrane, ives. sane haere Glenburnie, A McRae, Co.) ses fois Moore Creek, va 
DAVY short LAG ais mann daniel Murvale, of NolanjPeter & ai o..e ease Phillipsville, sy 
Dean, WidN ac. ee ewer ce Moira, Ly Newativos Waseca eae Spencerville, a 
DEAN eke lek mie estes Moira, tg Newman, Win, os5 os ees ee Prescott, ts 
Dougherty, Jas ............ Elginburgh, a Pennock. ait pk anaes es Hartington, SS 
Dicles OPT k date te ote ae ore Lennoxville, Que. Patterson, Thos, Jo... 5... Sunbury, sé 
HIM DULY, CeO ceo ees ws. ok Thomasburg, Ont. | Porter, Geo ..............-- Elginburg, - 
Hastman,. Thos®.:.....2-....% Metcalfe, Fe Redden; einer Guenther Port-mouth cs 
1 HUGS od ap a el le AR I a Carp, Uh Renwick; G60, otk bale Hens Laug, i 
Echlin, SOHN erat Siri tse ate Balderson, te Raney, Neil et tea te Mainsville, ¥ 
Fairfield, SIGs aie ee tt Belleville, af Rice BS Ans 2c hoe eek eek tee Currie’s Crossing, ‘‘ 
Ferris, Miss EY M oon Elginburg, ce Rone; Pred sje. iS tateress lag Mt. Chesney, ” 
(Uy opcrohied Died ai aes Me ent eer a Cold Springs 3 Stafford; "Wo We ecu oii Lansdowne, a 
MECN eu higataral. o's .--- Boonville, N.Y. Stanley, Bi #ikeGceses Morton, ‘ 
Morpier Ass Al Ca: sie dca auns oes Scotch Line, ee Smibia) vwbsee eevee tes aac see Haley’s Station, ‘“ 
Fitzgerald, WV erccete eden cere ¢Y arker, “ DPOWALG, HL NOG pe vv otigishs ine Stella, be 
Gould, Deter eee Napanee, pe Scollard) Jas (Gee. iene ks Ashdod, ° ie 
Glover, Hugh.) on isonet Jones’ Falls, =f Stringer; Me Pion. cweses Sand Bay, a 
lasPOW MW 6.C nis gate sean Cannamore, ie Stringer, ) MAG 5. es sears he Sand Bay, Sf 
Gipson, Ga Mawscnis. eeu Douglas, * Suthall; David sy ones vie. \ctsw Mt. Chesney, € 
George, John Sie acedcn ses Cataraqui, Stormsa Gib vie oie state Wilton, He 
Gag EL ed) OB nis eatesclks,e-sis's Embrun, | Smith, denlusecee. iS eeniaen re, Sunbury, ae, 
GAC T1G. CWI kes sae wcceniees 3.8 Perth Road, es Sinclairy 2). (Cornet wena. ee Brandon, Man. 
Guthrie, Miss M............ Perth Road, rt Somerville, -B.i 08 4s. ons Morton, Ont. 
Hogan. nd AMERY 2.0 1. weiss owen Mbt. Chesney, Pehanj Mw Una eee canes Westport, _ 
First Ge A nae veae as totioiee Gananoque, he TGbteny erase a. pale ee Renfrew, ee 
Henderson, Jno. 4.2...2... Winchester, “s Trousdale, P. W.........+.. Sydenham, ne 
PT Srity A hee beeen cee vem Moira, 2 Thurston, Ross. aston he ve Dunsford, es 
Hutchesony i). oD grees anes Sharbot Lake, ay TPHOM PROD rd sos .cr ein atehe eeaee Gananoque, € 
WW eae ie cae. aninie uA pe Frankville, Wilson, James.............. Carswell, a 
Eval CW pe cmins. aes areaiees Woodstock, ne Wellborn, Miss Guns Bee Kingston, ee 
Pied y AREAS Pee eins ees Bowesville, 4 Wiard ss Rawle eee terete oe Wallbridge, se 
ONMSOT re clues sree Sats hace Kepler, es Whiter Hoven es eek as Sidney Crossing, ‘“ 
Jackson, Simeon............ Huntington, se Webster, (MOG oi oi... a Kingston, “i: 
d Goren Ua Piet Seat) Dae PSS re een Kingston, S Wilson, Witter: eee ee Renfrew, a 
Kg rie aor ky ol tistete Sioa ce ea els Sydenham, Walroth ed WinsxG aiken Maberly. a 


ATTENDANCE BY COUNTIES. 


TOULCUAG 10.5 eae ua sien aka .. 2182 Students. |) Northumberland Goies. 00.0. ena, 2 Students. 
MSOC S ho kt.yAc's ca scien otto EET Vived le 21 A Victoraiemne ee eaeer eis cc Rialonss ue aaaes 1 “ 
PLACING St oS Le wee case ene Bid rd bt ci PEbEPDORO, Ge iee de eee cee, atcinis aie atare a # 
PEROUEDG@AV cod oe che tis a nrenmereate ancmtetrctae 10 ie Adding toncsawpa se issih a «5 leeds 1 ss 
MG AIARKGNY, oo ni atictrte Sete ete, ahaa 6 2 Dundas ieee sc os ss 4 cha he eee 1 ] 
Garletonts crack chic sek he sR. 4 a Manitoba ........ ph Samhigne kOe ae Te 1 ot 
Glengar1y ..... RS toes cise ars Ga ee nae 3 < British Columbia......... Cle ce 1 sf 
CS PGERVILLG Bice Siakonn dale eRe eed code Fee ieee ake 3 a (UGG inchs fe clin s vis «ssc ke Lede eaters te ih <a 
ShGLMONGeLs lan tc dastpeclsamae ame S ee New vo CACC SS wis core pea Rees 1 $6 
Benoa sie Se ah Sala Mie teat we 3 vy — 
Oxforditca nice nak wena és, Sapte ta ae 2 ee Potalah atic cttiat nee canes oe 109 

EW OT c) 0 eben ge amUnMR se Weir PE eas nen 2 ff 5 
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ATTENDANCE BY COURSES. 


AS Butter. Cheese. 
Course beginning. No. of students, No. of students. 
December Sth s1904 gis es vow ae fale emma. ft 6 6 
PCCD OR! AT UN LOOM C1. ee tls. et MEME gba A 8 10 
DANBALY AOL MLEID aii ack uals Mey conte ON NL Ceptg oN r i 1l 16 
SU avy aad Ch el SOD tees hv aly vtec aloe 9s wd MEN ho 8 14 
MOMEUSYy 1H ISOR ot oe broke. ee eeaeatah te ese eT, 9 15 
PEGDIN ATVI ACTON kG A i Tica siete Ue ue SI ecg a 11 14 
LACUS C1 7 2 4 Re eI eer AE Co a" 12 23 
arabes Zist ei ooo se: oe i) Saas. be Lew eam tee er Tt 6 19 
71 117 
Petugenteomainedat-the Schooli, . aie weeu\ versa 7 ieee thy i, oh oo en 16 weeks. 
ak ae Z Cnt Meds ae aes eae SCRE ARSE a 8 ar ae a 12s 
1 fs oe Yee ean Sea Ram RL rene, Mal ty 10 yaks 
4 $s “ iy aa me ernest ee Vee Cn ee Sees 
3 hy be CAC econ Nae uk Wied een LIS AMR Wau a NINN | ae raat SNe Et Gis 45 
22 ee Se Tp EES BTS ie, Nels ep TORT pie TN Ge oy a Asie 


The average stay was 4 weeks, 


Summary of Attendance. 


124 applications were received. 
109 students attended the School. 


70 students took the cheese course only. 
13 i RE butter i 
26 cf a both courses, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1895-96, 


Management. The School will be, as last year, under the direction of James W. 
Robertson, Dominion Dairy Oommissioner. 


The staff of instructors will include superintendent and lecturer, instructor in butter- 
making, instructor in cheese-making, instructor in milk testing. 


Courses. An ordinary course will provide practical instruction for two weeks in either 
cheese-making and milk testing, or butter-making and milk testing. In addition to the 
practical work, lectures will be given on the following subjects : “‘ Business Management,” 
“The Composition of Milk,” “ Milk Testing,” ‘The Preparation of Milk for Oheese- 
Making,” “ The Principles of Cheese-Making,” “ Practical Cheese-Making,” ‘The Separa- 
tion of Cream from Milk,” * Butter-Making,” “Creamery and Cheese Factory Machinery,” 
“ Care of Engine and Boiler,” etc., etc. 


The ordinary courses will begin on the following dates : 


1st course, Tuesday, Dec. 10th, 1895. 5th course, Thursday, Feb, 13th, 1896, 
2nd “Thursday, Jan. 2ad, 1896. 6th % ci Feb. 27th, 1896. 
3rd is c. Jan. 16th, 1896. 7th ff Mar. 12th, 1896. 
4th 4 s Jan. 30th, 1896, 8th os my Mar. 26th, 1896, 


The number and attendance at each ordinary course is limited to thirty—fifteen in 
the cheese-making and milk testing department and fifteen in the butter-making and 
milk testing department. 


A special course in cheese-making will begin on February 13th and continue until 
March 26th. This course is intended to provide for a more advanced study of the art of 
cheese-making than is practicable in the ordinary courses. Besides the practical work of 
cheese-making and milk testing each day, students will be required to attend the lectures 
in the ordipary course and also a series of lectures on more advanced work. Some work 
of research will be conducted with and by the students ; and a certain amount of reading 
will be prescribed. 
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Conditions of Admission and Fees. Any person over sixteen years of age who has 
worked at least one season in a butter or cheese factory is eligible for admission to the 
ordinary courses. 


Admission to the special course in cheese-making will be limited to those who have 
had at least two years’ experience working in a cheese factory. 


Each student will be required to pay a registration fee of $2, which will entitle him 
to free tuition for four weeks, viz., two ordinary courses in either cheese-making or butter- 
making, or one course each. For each additional course, or part of a course, a fee of $1 
will be charged. Each student in the special course will be charged $1 in addition to the 
registration fee of $2. 


Certificates. <A certificate of attendance and application will be granted to each 
student who (1) attends all the lectures during two ordinary courses or during the special 
courses, (2) is not absent from the school during the hours of work without a reasonable 
excuse, and (3) shows a desire and capacity to profit by the instruction given. 


Diplomas. Each student in the special course who passes a satisfactory examination 
at the end of the term, and who proves to be a careful and competent cheese-maker and 
manager by successfully conducting a factory during one season after leaving the School, 
will thereafter be entitled to a diploma. 


General. It is the intention of the Board of Governors to open a library and reading- 
room in connection with the School this year. 


All correspondence in reference to the School may be addressed to “The Bursar, 
Sshool of Mining and Agriculture, Kingston, Ont.,” and after 15th November, to “ The 
Superintendent, Dairy School, Kingston, Ont.” i 


During the special course in cheese-making lectures on bacteriology will be delivered 
by Dr. Oonnell, of the Royal Medical College, Kingston. 


Mr. J. A. Ruddick is again superintendent, with the same staff of assistants as last 
year. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


Moved by Mr. Epwarp Kipp, retiring President, seconded by Mr. Henry Wank, 
President-elect, That the thanks of this Association be and are hereby tendered to the 
citizens of Campbellford for their hospitality, and also to the press and railway companies 
for courtesies extended. Oarried by a standing vote. 


The Convention then adjourned to meet at two o’clock, p.m. 


THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President-elect, Mr. Henry Wapk, of Toronto, called the meeting to order at 
two p.m., and congratulated the Association upon the large number who had remained 
over until the closing session. e further sald: Although not now in the cheese busi- 
ness I think I have the honor of being one of the earliest makers in Eastern Ontario. In 
fact there were few cheese factories in Canada when I began making cheese. The year 
after the first co-operative factory was started at Ingersoll I started one in Port Hope. 
Of course the modern methods of cheese-making are somewhat different to what they were 
when I began making in the sixties. But, as the older members of this Association 
know, I have been keenly interested in the progress of the industry, and have been almost 
a constant attendant at the Eastern Dairymen’s Convention. 1 shall do what I can to 
forward the best interests of the Association during the coming year, and I thank you 
heartily for the honor you have conferred upon me. (Applause. ) 
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. REPORT OF INSTRUOTOR PUBLOW. 


As the work of instructor and inspector is much the same from year to year, this 
seventh annual report must necessarily be more or less similar to that of other years. 


While the number of applications for instruction was not so great as last year, yet 
there were more than any one man could possibly attend to. In all 117 factories received 
210 visits, as follows: 


Stations. Visits. Stations. Visits, Stations. Visits, 

SLAC STON no an aa 3 Robinson’s Mills......, 1 Opinicon 2.2.1 ie gies 1 
Mountain View....... ats Rosedalew ss: ACA, 1 Lombardy........2..4 1 
PATRINOTO Sek ee ss, 3 Mississippi Pride......, 1 Roseville’... 5 0000, ) 3 
hake View.. 3 :..000.. 2 Maple Leaf............ 1 Burritt’s Rapids...... 3 
Pormoy sys hee te 2 Rosebank 2vwasoes ce hus i Carleton Mode} ...... 1 
Wiestports es kind 2 Barryvales 0026050... 1 Prospect 1); 22s 1 
Mississippi ............ 4 MONENOrE doa ees me! oer a | Jockvale’.). 24 ae 1 

{2st EP Beg a ey oy 3 Farmers’ Own.......... North Gower......... 1 
BOY Ris se oo te eee ae 2 Ashton Union..,....... J OUarpe.) Gert ea i 
Pakenham }...-. 0.5.0.8 1 Himdale so. ee Gls. s ke 1 acKinburn selene 1 
Land: D3 ieee 3 Harmers’ Friend........ 1 Hazeldean ........... 1 
Clyde int cn es roe 3 GUAM te ee teach cee 1 Union Pride.......... i 
Middleville ............ 3 Plum Hollow.......... 1 Dunrobinkwiueos. ee ] 
HGpetown a8 rsh eo 3 Farmers’ Pride... ., 1 Stittsville ........... 3 
PolandQee en tien. es 3 North tars. cere 2 Manotick.y, 0 nce 1 
Ardochaye... wif Pes. 3 Sianleys cs ee see 1 Hemlock Corners. 1 
‘Watson’s Corners ...... 3 Glen Buell............. 1 South Branch......... 1 
Brookside... 6.2.0.5. ....4 3 Silver Creek ./......... 3 North Rideau........ 1 
Maberly ties, ac en 3 Clear Spring .......... 3 Goodstown............ i 
AOSand neces Ponte 1 Horlares See ns 2 3 River View........... 1 
Bolingbrook ........... 1 Myers oie Sete 1 Daisy err ar. aby ay cee 1 
Glairview 2.505 sh" as | 1 Gilt*Hidgect eres ss G 3 foebuck sh ec, sot 1 
SPayeide «4 leah. Be". 1 Tyndburst. 25. oe, 3 Malakoff ............. 3 
May Danks 5.5005. e045 1 North Shore,........... 3 Independent ........ 3 
Riverside ........... .. 4 Stanleyville............, os wits Wim 4 an oe: 1 
Dexterrn tras sae ie! 1 Trea ee sere ho re wierd 2 Carsonby 90 2420 Ss 1 
Drammonds-.7 3) oe, 3 Krankville oss c oes 3 1 Maple -Hill a) ce ] 
UR 6 RY We a Reet a ce Ag 3 Appleton Leesan ey 1 Spring Vale.......... i 
Mhnerove: hoe. ie 3 Ontario’ eh spore, oss 3 Holland 7235.20 7eirine 1 
aude Creek®) orks 2 Mountain servo. eke 2 Fairfax ...... Wasi a ae 1 
EID Grigor Serre ta eae ie 1 Island City No.1...... 1 Gold: Brooks... eq i 
Dily'Spring 26.25 .... 3/22 3 Island City No.2...... 1 Larne’, asi tas ae 1 

BLACQUINS So ary chan We es 3 Centreville ........, Lace Caintown:............ 1 
Smith’s Valley ......... 2 Bedford Mills..,, ..... 3 Gananoque ........... 1 
Prartran seen thet ote 1 Clears Lakes. () ...72 3. ees | Rapids Valley........ 1 
Farmersville ........... 1 Rockdsles ee mo. oes. 1 Deer Licke i. Cee eae 1 
Greenbush s sins ac ce. 2 South Lake......... aii ae Farmers’ Union....... 1 
Orchard Valley <.:...: 2 WEOTLON. cre eens ok ees 1 
Maple Valley.....,.... 1 Osceola....... AR eg th 1 


I had J. D. McCann as my assistant for eighty-one days, of which he spent seven- 
ty-one in giving instructions and testing milk in factories, four travelling, three attending 
court, two settling fines, one detained by rain. 


Of the 150 days which I was in the Association’s employ, 139 were spent in fac- 
tories giving instructions and testing milk, six in travelling, two settling milk cases, two 
detained by rain and one attending the Board of Trade. 


Of the 10,150 samples tested with the Babcock and lactometer, fifty-two were found 
to have been tampered with, and of these fines were collected from thirty-two to the 
amount of $600, one-half of which went to the factories in which fines were imposed, 
and the other half to the Association, out of which was paid lawyers’ fees and costs of 
court, leaving a balance of $250 to their credit. The amount contributed by factories 
was $725, making a total to the Association of $975. Does not this large number of 
deteriorated samples after so many years’ inspection prove the necessity of paying 
for milk according to quality or percentage of butter-fat ? 


Perhaps I should make special mention of three cases tried, two of which the Agso- 
ciation lost, the magistrate deciding that the milk had been tampered with, but in hig 
judgment not by the accused parties, and dismissing the cases with costs to the Association, 
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In the third case a fine of thirty dollars and costs was imposed, but an appeal to this 
decision has been made on the ground that a previous conviction against the same man 
was used as evidence in the case. 


Regarding inspection of factories I found the majority in very good condition for 
cleanliness and equipment for making cheese. Indeed, quite a number are all that could 
be desired. The cheese I found to be on the whole of very good quality, but in some 
sections difficulty was experienced with greasy curd and bad flavor. This I attribute to 
the peculiarity of the season and cundition of milk. The season being dry the cows fell 
off in their milk, which consequently became very rich in butter-fat, apparently having 
more fat than the curd could contain. This difficulty was experienced until rain came 
and grass was plentiful. 


The bad flavor I attribute to cows drinking impure water, and to the situation of 
milk cans over night. I find that where this flavor exists the patrons are careless, having 
their milk stand over night in milk yards or barnyards, the stench of which affects 
the milk to such an extent that its manufacture into fine-flavored cheese is impossible. 
It is astonishing, notwithstanding all that has been said and printed, that people 
will still persist in keeping their milk in-such places. 


In conclusion I would say that if we are to retain the proud position we hold to-day 
as a cheese-producing country, and attain the highest degree of perfection in the business 
of which we are promoters, the farmers must come to the aid of the cheese maker by 
having their milk delivered at the factories in a better condition than is at present done, 
as Iam satisfied that the average cheese-maker is doing his best under existing conditions. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
G. G. PuBiow. 


AN INTERESTING DISCUSSION. 


Mr. R, G. Murpuy : We would like to hear a little more from Prof. Dean regarding 
the use of salt in cheese-making. 


Prof. Dean: Regarding the quantity of salt to use, [ would say that if you are 
making a spring cheese, to be eaten soon, as all spring cheese should be, you should use 
only a small quantity of salt, say about two pounds of salt per 1,000 pounds of milk. 
With a moist curd use more salt, and with a dry curd use less salt. If you intend to 
hold over the cheese use more salt, perhaps two and one-half to three pounds per 1,00U of 
milk. In regard to the quality of salt I think that a good cheese salt should be in the first 
place free from all impurities. Salt is an absorbent of impurities. If you leave salt in a 
room where there is a bad flavor the salt will absorb it. Salt for cheese-making should not 
be as fine as that used in the making of butter. If the salt dissolves too readily it runs off 
in the whey in the form of brine. Salt should be even in grain, and therefore do not use 
a salt which has some large and some small crystals. Then, again, you should prefer a 
dry salt. A damp salt usually means an impure salt. 


Mr, R. E. Hoard: When do you ripen the milk ? U 


Prof. Dean: We use a starter. We prefer to select the best flavored milk we have 
in our dairy, and we warm it up to about 90° the day before we use it. When it begins 
to sour we put in about fifty per cent. of water at a temperature of about 65° or 70°. Lf it 
is going to sour too fast use cold water; if not ripening fast enough use warm water. 
Stir this starter well into the milk, and set in a warm place until the morning. Then we 
take the top half-inch of the starter and throw it away in order to avoid germs of fermen- 
tation. We stir it up and mix with the milk. Of course the use of starters has been 
abused. <A bad starter is worse than no starter at all, If the milk is ready to set at ten 
o’clock without a starter it is not advisable to use any starter. I think that properly 
used the started is an aid to the cheese-maker ; but the starter abused is a curse to the 
cheese maker. You may strain your starter in order to get rid of any curds that may be 
in it. 
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Mr. Free: Don’t you think that 60° is very low? In hot weather the thermometer in 
the factory often reaches 90°. 


Prof. Drang I do not think it would pay you in summer time to cool the milk down 
to the temperature you name. 


Mr. Hoarp: Suppose your miik is sweet in the morning, what amount of starter 
should be used? Would it pay to let the milk remain in the vats, or use a starter 2 


Prof. DEan : I would use astarter. Ordinarily about one per cent. is sufficient for a 
starter, but in that case I would use about five per cent , and I would make the rennet test 
at the end of half an hour oran hour. The rennet test should always be made in a vat of 
milk before the starter is added, for it might be that you would thus find that the milk did 
not need a starter. If you put in the starter before testing by the rennet you might find 
yourself, as the boys say, in the soup. You see you have to use judgment in these things. 


Mr, Hoarp: What is the reason of cheese cracking ? 


Prof. Duan: I think the chief reason is that the curing room is too dry. Every 
curing room should have what is called a hydrometer, which will measure the moisture of 
the atmosphere. The other day [ noticed that our hydrometer indicated that the room 
was too dry, and thus we were able to remedy it. 


Mr. WuitTon: Don’t you think that it is often caused by the windows being left 
open and the warm, dry air passing through ? 


Prof. Dean: Yes. 
Mr. Hoarp: I let my windows open at night, when the air is cool and moist, 
A Memper: Would you advise each patron to get a Babcock tester ? 


Frof. Dean: I[ believe that every cheese factory should have a Babcock tester 
whether it pays by the test or not ; and [ would go further and say that every. man who 
keeps cows should have one. 


Mr. Free: What about the time for setting ? 


Prof. Dean: I would say in the spring from two to two and a half hours, and in 
the fall from two and a half to three hours. 


A MemBer: What do you think of farmers salting their milk ? 


Prof. Dean: Itisa very bad practice, and should never be done, as salt affects the 
action of the rennet. 


A Memper: What is the price of the Babcock tester—the size a farmer would 
want ? 


Prof. DEAN: You can get a four bottle machine for five dollars. 
A MemBer: What about checked cheese ? 


“Mr. Pustow: Do you ever examine your cheese to see if they are checked? Most 
checked cheese have become so by the curd being too oily. When the curd is greasy the 
particles cannot properly unite, and their failure to knit causes the checking. ‘There is a 
small spot in the bandage cloth that will not unite, and it will cause the check. The 
cheese may bore all right, but if you will break off a piece of the cheese you will find that 
it isnotasitshould be. When the cheese is pressed the grease is pressed out of it, and lies 
on the outside of the rind. The class of cheese that will check is that which has 
been cooked too fast. It has been stirred out roughly, and the acid goes on go fast that 
the cheese is too moist. If you harden it up it will seem to be all right, but in a few days 
you will find it crack with a sudden change of air. Set your milk earlier in such a case, 
so that it will ripen in two to two and ahalf hours. There is often a danger of keeping a 
cheese too warm after taking it out of the whey. I cook at ninety-six degrees. Pile your 
curd if it is going slow. If it is going fast lower the temperature and do not pile. [f it 
ripens too rapidly you will have an acid cut cheese probably. If I had a bad flavored 
curd I would always aim to have it cooked before the acid came. If I had bad flavored 
curds and gassy milk I would certainly use a starter. 
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Mr. Murpoy: A man told me that a maker asked him to sell his cheese. He was 
loth to do so, as they were poorly put up. However, as they had a good flavor they 
passed. The claim had been made in this connection that when a bad flayor was detected 
in the curd it was killed by saltpetre. What do you think of it? 


Mr. Pustow: I do not think that would kill the flavor, but it would be more likely 
to preserve it. The best preventive of bad flavor is to have the milk in perfect condition. 
Be careful when you aerate the milk ; and certainly do not do so neara stable. Air it 
where the atmosphere is pure and sweet. If the milk is as cool as the atmosphere 
or cooler, you may cover it up closely. If the milk is ripening too fast—cool it to the 
temperature of the atmosphere. Aerate milk by holding it up to the air in as small 
quantities as possible, It is a question about so-called gassy milk whether it is a result 
ot gas or bad odors, I think it comes from the milk absorbing bad odors. 


ADDING TWO PER CENT. TO FAT READINGS IN CHEESE FACTORIES. 


Prof, DEAN, of the Ontario Agricultural College, gave an address upon the above- 
named subject, similar in character to that reported in the proceedings of the Western 
Dairymen’s Convention, under same cover as this report. He gave the following mathe- 
matical explanation of the two per cent. system : 


Suppose that one patron’s milk tests three per cent., and another tects four per 
cent. In this case we have seven units of fat to divide according tc the simple reading 
of the fat, One man ought to receive three units and the other four units. Or if we put 
it in the shape of a ball of fat weighing seven pounds, one man is entitled to receive three 
pounds of that ball and the other four. One man receives three parts (sevenths) and the 
other four parts (sevenths). The relation is 3-7 to 4-7, or 3 to 4. Now, when we add 
the two per cent. to each, we make the one (3+ 2) 5, and the other (44+2)6. In other 
words, instead of having a ball weighing seven pounds, we have one weighing eleven 
pounds, and the relation is 5-11 to 6-11, or 5 to 6. Instead of there being a difference 
of one-seventh in the amount of fat (money) obtained by two such patrons, the difference 
is but one-eleventh, which corresponds more nearly to the actual difference in the cheese 
yield from such milk. An increased percentage of fat in the milk increases the 
cheese yield in all normal cases, but the increased yield of cheese is not in proportion to 
the increase in fat. There are six compounds which make up the substance we call milk, 
viz., water, fat, casein, albumen, sugar and ash. Of these but two—fat and casein—are 
of value in cheese-making, assuming that the water has no value, and ignoring the smail 
amount of the other compounds which enter into cheese, these being foreign to the matter 
under discussion, though, of course, of importance in making and giving value to cheese . 
as a food. The cheese-maker adds rennet to milk under certain conditions, which rennet 
acts on the casein and indirectly on the fat. The amount of cheese which can be made 
from milk in good condition, and with a skilful maker, depends upon the fat and casein 
present in the milk. The fat may be readily determined by the Babcock tester, but the 
casein can be determined only by chemical analysis, which is an expensive operation. 
However, the percentage of casein remains fairly constant in all our samples of normal 
milk, averaging about 2.3 per cent. I estimate that the present per cent. of casein over 
two is represented by the fat and casein lost in the whey ; therefore if we add a constant. 
number (two, which represents the casein in milk), to the varying percentage of fat in 
the milk, as determined by the Babcock tester, we have a correct basis in which to work. 
or, at least, one nearly correct, and to my mind a basis which comes nearest to giving 
justice to the patrons of cheese factories. 

I wish to deny the reports which have been circulated that I do not believe in the 
accuracy of the Babcock tester, when properly made and handled. I go so far as to say 
that paying according to butter-fat alone is a much fairer way than by paying by weight 
of milk alone. 
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A STIRRING DEBATE, 


Professor Ropertson: The Professor of Dairying at Guelph will permit me to 
remark that work of investigating the relation of the component parts of milk and cheese 
has been going on for several years, and that the foundations of our information have 
been well laid. It is true that the quantity of marketable cheese obtainable from milk 
containing different percentages of fat does not always vary exactly in proportion to the 
percentage of fat in the milk ; but the actual market value of the cheese made from milk 
containing different percentages of fat does vary in proportion to the percentage of fat in 
the milk. When a method of paying for milk according to its real value was first sug- 
gested, it was necessary to shift the basis of payment from weight only of milk to value 
of milk. The value of milk can be ascertained by a knowledge of the weight and of the 
quality. It may be a slight advance on the old way to shift the basis of payment from 
weight of the milk, regardless of quality, to weight of cheese regardless of quality ; but 
the Jatter is not a fair basis. A fair basis for valuation in cheese, asin milk, is arrived 
at only by taking into account weight and quality. The quality of the cheese, which 
determines its true market value, is modified by the percentage of fat in the milk from 
which it was made. Suppose you take two lots of milk, one containing three per cent. 
of fat and the other containing four per cent. of fat, no one will contend nowadays that 
it is fair to divide the proceeds from sales of cheese in such a way as to pay as much 
per hundred pounds for the three per cent. milk as for the four per cent. milk. The two 
lots may weigh exactly alike, but it is essential to fairness that the valuation or division of 
proceeds at a co-operative factory should be made according to actual value and not ac- 
cording to actual weight only. The long experience I have had in the making and 
marketing of cheese gives me some knowledge of the factors which determine the value 
of cheese per pound or per 100 pounds. We all know that the casein in the cheese is one 
of its most important constituents when considered as a food; but the chemical com- 
position of cheese does not determine its value in the market so much as its flavour, 
richness of body and other physical qualities. Cheese, like other food products, has an 
intrinsic or food value and has also a commercial, exchange or market value. A pound of 
butter is not worth as much as a pound of cheese for nourishing the human body, but a pound 
of butter has a higher commercial or market value than a pound of cheese ; and, all other 
things being equal, cheese has a higher commercial or market value in proportion to the 
percentage of butter-fat which it contains. In brief, according to our present conditions, 
a pound of butter-fat, when sold as butter or sold in cheese, is worth much more commer- 
cially than a pound of casein. To take an extreme illustration: If you take a piece of 
absolutely skimmed cheese without any fat in it at all, but with all the casein that can be 
retained, it would be worth little or nothing to the producer. It would take all the 
market value of it to pay the expense of making, boxing and marketing ; and it would 
take the stomach of a rhinoceros to digest it. Fat as a food is not intrinsically of as 
great value as casein or other albuminoids ; but the fat gives an additional food value, as 
well as increased commercial value, to the other food materials which may be in combin- 
ation with it. The more fat you have in milk up to four per cent., the more nourishing, 
wholesome and valuable is the cheese made from it. 


From experiments which I planned over four years ago for my assistants, Mr. 
Ruddick and Mr. Dillon, [ found that the commercial or market value of cheese by the 
pound was increased according as the percentage of fat in the milk was higher, in milk 
containing between three and four per cent. of butter fat. In my report for 1891, I 
said : 


‘Tn ordinary cheese-making, where you have milk containing four per cent. of fat, you have reached 
the maximum limit, * * and beyond that you do not increase the value of the cheese per pound.” 
I also said in the same report ‘‘I think that the addition of each per cent, of fat tothe milk between 
three and four per cent. will add five-eighths of a cent. per pound to the value of the cheese. The butter- 
fat in some measure adds to the value of the other constituents of milk. Let me put itin the following 

‘manner: A farmer sends milk containing three per cent. of butter fat to a cheese factory and gets so 
much money. Another farmer sends milk containing four per cent. of fat to the same factory. Accord- 
ing to a scale which values milk for cheese-making according to its percentage of fat only, the latter will 
get one-third more money per 100 pounds of milk than the patron who furnished the three per cent. milk. 
I do not say that his milk will make one-third more cheese ; but in my opinion it will have one-third more 
value in cheese-making when both the quantity of the cheese and its quality are considered.” 
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What makes your September cheese worth more than the cheese of June make? Is 
it not largely because of the greater quantity of fat in the September milk 2 Doubtless, 
some of the difference is due to more favorable conditions of weather. In a discussion 
a little while ago, the question of the flavor of cheese came up. You may have cheese 
that is rich in both casein and fat, and yet the flavor may be bad and objectionable. 
You can hardly sell such a cheese. Germs of fermentation may have gone into the 
milk and by their growth have given it an objectionable flavor. Such germs often 
generate gas, as yeast makes the form of gas which causes the bread to rise; or they 
may generate by-products which will give their characteristic flavor to the cheese The 
more butter-fat there is in milk and in the cheese made from it, the less risk is there of 
the cheese going off in flavor. The more moisture there is left in cheese, to make it 
rich in the body with a high percentage of butter-fat, the more danger is there of it 
going off in flavor. Consequently, the patron who sends to a factory milk rich in 
butter-fat, should get a higher price for it per 100 pounds than the one who sends milk 
poor in butter-fat, both because of the increased quantity of cheese the richer milk will 
yield and of the improved quality of the cheese which can be made from such milk. In 
the matter of the addition of two per cent. to the percentage of fat, as advocated by 
Prof. Dean, I may say that he has against his theory some of the strongest names 
known to dairymen. Prof. Van Slyke and Dr. Babcock, the latter a distinguised scien- 
tist whose name will live for centuries, and some of us who are less eminent are referred 
to by my young friend in one of his newspaper articles, because they do not agree with 
him in this matter, as “gods to the children of the south, and their worshippers in 
their native country and in Canada.” Now, I do not say that the addition of two per 
cent. of fat to the reading of the Babcock tester may not be a better way of getting at 
a basis for the payment of milk according to its value for cheese-making than by the use 
of the readings of the Babcock milk tester alone. My friend, Prof. Dean, Says itis a 
better way. I say, as yet we have no proof of the statement; but, as we have a large 
body of reliable evidence that the percentage of fat in milk gives an equitable basis for 
determining its value for making cheese, I regard the payment of milk and _ the distri- 
bution of the proceeds at the cheese factories, according to the quality of the milk as 
shown by the Babcock tester, as a safe plan ; and I would not like the dairvmen of the 
Province of Ontario or of Canada to be carried. away by a little cheap puffing of a fad, 
or to be sent back to the old unfair method of valuing milk simply according toits weight, 
because doubt has been cast upon the usefulness of the Babcock milk tester by an agitation 
encouraged by the publication of immature and incomplete experimental data. 


Prof. Duan: I am glad to see that our friend the Dairy Commissioner has got 
warmed up at last. I would like to say that cheese-making has advanced since he was in 
the business, and that we are still learning something about it. We have been making 
rapid strides in cheese-making since he was a maker. He has said that I have been cast. 
ing slights upon Dr. Babcock and Prof. Van Slyke, I had no idea of doing anything of 
the sort in what I have written regarding the connection of these gentlemen with the 
discussion arising from this scheme of adding two per cent. to the reading of the Babcock 
tester in cheese factories. When I advocated this addition of two per cent. last year 
some persons thought that it was going to do away with the trade that had been worked 
up for this tester. What I said about being a “little god” referred to the Babcock 
tester and some extravagant claims made for it, and not to the inventor, Prof, Robert- 
son has gone to extreme lengths regarding the value of fat in the milk for cheese-making. 
A few years ago he claimed that as the fat. increased one per cent. between three and 
four per cent. it added five-eighths of a cent a pound to the value of the cheese. N ow, 
that is pure speculation—he cannot prove it. ‘There are more things than the fat in the 
milk which decide the value of cheese made from it. I may say that there are a dozen 
or more factors, such as the flavor of the milk, the salting of the curd, and the color of 
the cheese, which are concerned in deciding the value of the cheese, There are a good 
many thing besides the chemical constituents of milk which enter into this question. 
The average percentage of fat in the milk of one of our best factories in Western Ontario 

‘is from 3 to 3.5 during the season, and they make fine cheese out of such milk. If you 
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use milk of four per cent. fat or over it seems to make curd which produces ‘ pasty ” 


cheese. Four per cent. and over of fat in milk is not necessary to make good Canadian 
Cheddar cheese. 


Prof. Ropertson : It has been published for three years that experiments were con- 
ducted with over 300 boxes of cheese at the Dominion Experimental Dairy Stations, and 
the conclusions published in my report were based upon the facts found there and not 
upon theory. When an investigator gets behind all the facts of a case he can afford to 
smile encouragingly at anyone who assails them. Of course the value of cheese depends 
upon something more than the fat it contains ; it is determined in some measure even by 
the rind and the boxing. The results of the experimental work at Guelph agree very 
closely with those at Perth in the quantity of cheese obtained from milk containing dif- 
ferent percentages of fat. 

Prof. Drawn: I would like to ask Prof. Robertson if he sold the cheese made out of 
rich milk at Perth for more than he got for the cheese made out of poorer milk 


Prof. Rospertson: No; we sold the lot as a whole, although there was a decided 
difference in the quality and value of the several cheese composing it. 

Prof. DEAN: Well, we sold all ours for the same money, too; and ‘ the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” 

Prof. Roperrson : It seems to me that patrons should get paid for what they contri- 
bute to the value of the cheese and not merely to the weight of the cheese; and that if 
one sends a superior quality of milk with a higher percentage of fat, he should be paid 
accordingly ; and if any premitim beyond the bare justice of payment according to value 
is to be given, it should be given to those supplying the rich milk of finest flavor. 

Mr. Free: Does washing curd help to get rid of the bad flavor ? 


Mr. Pustow: If I had a bad flavored curd, one full of holes or stinking, I 
would wash when it showed half an inch on the hot iron. I would mill the curd, level 
up and pour the water over it at 108°. I would have the water warm enough to raise 
the temperature at least 2° higher than I cook the curd to. I would keep it at that 
temperature for twenty minutes or half an hour, and stir it all the time it was in 
the water, and then strain it as when I would run off a batch of curd in the first 
placs. I would use half a pound more of salt to the 1,000 pounds of milk than 
ordinarily. If I had sour milk curd that could not get cooked before it had too much 
acid, J would wash it, and would mill it when it showed “hairs” of one to one and a 
half inches on the hot iron. I would wash it under the same conditions as in the case 
of gassy curd. Stir it thoroughly dry after running the water off, and in an hour or 
an hour and a half salt it. I do not think there will be much, if any, loss in weight 
from the washing of the curd. The only thing you will lose will be the sour whey, 
which will run out white. I consider that the washed curd cheese we made this year 
were such as would sell for the best market price. It is the duty of every patron to 
have his milk in first-class condition. I would recommend that makers reject any 
milk that would not make a first-class cheese without washing. 

A MemsBer: What about turnipy flavor ? 


Prof. Rosertson: I do not know any means by which the flavor imparted to 
cheese made from turnipy milk can be taken away. 


Mr. WuitrTon : What is the difference in feeding value between a bushel of ensilage 
and a bushel of turnips ? 


Prof. Ropertson: The two are hardly comparable. You might feed a cow upon 
ensilage alone, and she would live well ; but she could not live well upon turnips. A 
bushel of turnips would be equal to, say two or two and a half bushels of ensilage as a 
supplementary food. 


Mr. Wuitton : Now, if a bushel of ensilage is equal to two and a half bushels of 
turnips, why ask about how to get rid of turnipy flavor in milk? Get rid of the turnips as 
food for milking cows, or eat the turnips yourselves. Mr, Gould says we can build a silo 
for thirty cents per ton capacity. That will give us a cheap place for storing succu- 
lent corn. An acre of ensilage will feed two cows for a year. 
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THE MARKETING OF PERISHABLE FOOD PRODUCTS. 


_ Professor ROBERTSON delivered an address on “ The Marketing of Perishable Food + 
Products,” which, in substance, was similar to the one he delivered at the convention of 
the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario at Woodstock. 


SOME LESSONS FROM A TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Prof. DEAN made the following closing address: During the past summer I was 
allowed eight weeks’ holidays, in order to visit some of the dairy countries of Europe. 
The marketing of our dairy products is something that comes more particularly within 
the domain of the Dominion Government, while the work of the Provincial Government 
is chiefly along the line of teaching. I went abroad largely to fit myself to be able to 
more thoroughly instruct the students in dairying who from time to time come under 
my charge. I must say that as a Canadian I felt proud when going about among the 
commission men and dealers in Liverpool and Glasgow to hear them assure me that 
most of the Canadian cheese was all right. I was told, however, by one dealer that 
our spring cheese does not contain quite enough moisture for a quick trade. Since 
coming home I have been told the same thing by one of our buyers. I was also told 
when in Great Britain that there was room for improvement in our mode of boxing. 
Our boxes are not as good or as suitable as they should be. I was humiliated to see 
a good many of our boxes tied up with ropes. I would also say here. that there -is 
not that distinction made between Oaradian and American cheese that our cheese is 
entitled to. Better boxes and better handling is necessary if we are to hold our place 
at the head of the British cheese trade. I went over on the Dominion Line steamer 
Labrador. At Quebec they put on board several thousand boxes of cheese. They 
slid the cheese boxes down the gangway on a plank. Sometimes the covers flew off, 
and sometimes the scale-boards also came off, and, while the covers were put on again, 
I never saw a scale-board replaced. I remember that when sending cheese from Guelph 
to Woodstock I found that some of them were badly broken. The express com- 
panies deserve to be blown up—that is, figuratively speaking. I was told by com- 
mission men when in England thai they would like to count on a regular supply of 
cheese and butter. We are making a mistake in the way we market our butter, and 
there seems to be a tendency to market cheese in a similar manner. In Denmark 
they ship the butter once a week, and arrangements are now being made by the 
authorities to ship twice a week. If we are to successfully cultivate the butter trade 
of Great Britain, we must make some arrangements by which we can ship our pro- 
duct regularly and as soon as possible after it is made. 


Prof. Ropertson: Butter is usually about six cents higher from September to May. 


Prof. Dean: J am satisfied that in the future it will be more difficult than ever 
to sell an inferior quality of cheese or butter. We can keep the British market only 
by making first-class cheese and. butter. I would like to impress upon the patrons 
here to- he more than ever HILO, the importance of furnishing good milk to our 
makers all the time. 


What kind of butter is desired in the British market? I1 was in a large warehouse 
in Liverpool, and I asked if I might be allowed to bore a sample of Oanadian butter 
which was standing there. I must confess that when I did try that butter I was 
ashamed of the quality. I think we can, and do, make as good butter as they do in 
Denmark, but we make the mistake of keeping it too long. I have visited Canadian 
creameries and have found the butter made there of the finest flavor. But no matter 
how excellent the flavor may be, if it be placed in a warm room for any length of time, 
that butter will go off flavor. The requisites in butter are that it must be mild, fresh, 
pleasant and sweet in flavor. I have found, too, that Canadian butter is too high in 
color as a rule for the English market, and it is also too high in salt. About 
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three to five per cent. of salt is the right proportion for this trade—that is, about 
half an ounce of salt to a pound of butter. We have been teaching our students to 
put an ounce of salt to the pound, but we must make it less for the best British trade. 
When I went to Manchester I found that as a rule the Danish butter lacked what we 
call a good body, but, if it suits the Englishmen, we shall have to study their tastes and 
wants. Now,a word about the package. One of the great faults complained of in our 
butter is that it has a woody flavor. Some package must be devised that will not im- 
part that woody flavor to the butter. I believe that square boxes are most popular as 
packages next to the Danish kiel. Had I time I would like to point out how the 
Danes have overcome the defects in their butter. 


I would like to add a little about bacon. While in one, of the large British 
warehouses a load of Danish bacon came in. The manager told me that while some of 
our Oanadian bacon was good, some of it could not be sold at a paying price. We 
need to send a bacon in which the fat is solid, the lean mellow, and that has no salt on 
the outside. I think that the quality of the Danish bacon is due largely to the kind of 
hogs raised and to the feed. One farmer whom I visited on the island of Zealand was 
fattening his hogs last summer with green clover and meal. I think the feeding of 
clover has a good deal to do with this mellowness in the lean meat of the Danish bacon. 
The pigs are graded at the slaughter houses. A farmer with whom I stayed a couple of 
days pointed to a pig among a lot which were being sent to the slaughter house, and 
said : ‘‘ There is a pig that will grade only No. 2.” I asked him why, and he answered : 
** Because he is too broad and fat.” Their No. 1 hogs are what we would call in this 
country about half fat. The bacon is put up in a nice linen cover, and is well-protected 
from dirt. 


; I think we should have a distinct Canadian package for all our first-class dairy 
products. In the eyes of a Britisher all that is associated with a good name is con- 
nected with the package in which he buys his goods. I believe that if we had a good 
package for our cheese, butter and bacon, which was distinct from all other packages, 
and at the same time made up a good, uniform article, it would be thousands of dollars 
of gain to this country annually. I think we ought to have butter exhibitions, like 
they do in Denmark. They have about twenty of these exhibitions every year in that 
country. The chemical division of the Experiment Station at Copenhagen call in a 
number of experts who test the butter obtained from creameries and dairies—three sets 
of judges make the examination and each set goes over the butter once—three times in 
all. The butter is scored by the judges, and the results are sent back to the maker. 


_ I think it is possible to develop a trade in tinned butter. The Danes do a large 
business in that line. I believe that there is also a good opening for a large business in 
condensed milk. We import $25,000 of fancy cheese for our city markets. I do not see 
why we cannot make that fancy cheese at home I did not see a Cheddar cheese exposed 
for sale on the continent of Europe. They handle fancy cheese which workingmen 
ean hardly afford to buy. I regret that the lateness of the hour will not permit me to 
point out some more of the interesting and suggestive facts noticed by me in the dairy 
countries of Europe. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


A resolution of condolence was passed to the surviving relatives of the late J. B. 
Harris. His wise and helpful services to Canadian dairying the past were referred to in 
eulogistic terms by Mr. Whitton and Prof. Robertson. 


After a few hearty words from Messrs. Smith and Owens, of Campbellford, and 
cordial thanks to these gentlemen for their splendid work in assisting the Association, 
the convention adjourned. ; 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN ONTARIO. 


To the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture : 


Sir,—I have the honor to submit herewith the nineteenth annual report of the 
operations of the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario. 


The season of 1895 will be remembered as a most trying one for dairymen. The 


“price of cheese was about one and one-half cents per pound less than in 1894, which 


would mean a loss of about $750,000 to the dairymen of Western Ontario. The season 
was also characterized by a severe drouth in many sections, which materially affected the 
flow of milk, and caused many of the smaller factories to quit operations before the 
season was much more than half through. 


Included in the report for ;1895 are detailed accounts of the Directors, Secretary, 
and Inspector’s work, which, together with the annual address of the President, give the 
operations of the Association during the year, and the condition of dairying in Western 
Ontario during the same period. They show that winter dairying is being continued by 
all the factories, which commenced that branch a few years ago, and that the number of 


cheese factories making butter during the winter is increasing ; that there is need of . 


more uniformity in the quality of western cheese and of more uniform methods of 
instruction and inspection than have been carried on heretofore. The number of persons 


. prosecuted for tampering with milk is shown to be larger than in 1894, thus furnishing 


a proof of the necessity of paying for milk for cheese-making by the butter-fat system. 
One of the difficult problems in our factory system is shown to be returning the sour 
whey to the patrons in the milk cans, and the best plan of conducting the selling of 
cheese at the varjous dairy boards of trade is given considerable attention. These 
reports also show that very effective work was done by the Association in educating 
dairymen and farmers by a number of successful local conventions and meetings held 
during the year. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Association was held in the town of Wood- 
stock on January 7th, 8th and 9th, 1896. Though the interest in dairy matters, owing 
to the low prices, had declined somewhat, the attendance at this gathering was far in 
excess of other years. In fact, it may be safely claimed for this convention that it was 
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the largest and most influential gathering of dairymen ever held in Canada. The 
addresses were practical, covering nearly every phase of dairying. A verbatim report of 
these addresses is included herewith, and the discussions upon them given in full. 


The continued recognition of the Association’s good work by your Department: 
during the year, in making liberal grants to meet the heavy expenditures which such 
work must entail, merits the sincere thanks of its directors and members. In antici- 
pation of your continued good favor it will be the aim of the Directors and cfficers of the 


Association to expend, as heretofore, all future grants in the best interests of dairying in 
Western Ontario. 


All of which is respectfully submittted. 


J. W. WHEATON, 
Secretary- 


Lonpon, Ont., February 15th, 1896. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN ONTARIO. 


Woopstock, January 7th, 1896. 


The’ President took the chair at half-past one, and after a few introductory remarks 
expressing the hope that the convention would be one of the most successful yet held, 
he calléd upon the Secretary to read the annual report of the Directors, which was as 
follows : 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors for 1895 beg to report as follows : During the past 
year we have endeavored to carry on the varied work of the Association in our charge 
with vigor and efficiency. But in spite of our earnest efforts and united desire to fur- 
ther the interests of the dairy industry to the utmost extent, there is some work 
unfinished, aud much that requires to be done during the coming year. And here we 
might state that the executive work of the Directors is, like the number of cheese fac- 
tories and the variety of interests connected with the dairy, increasing year by year. 


41 We had early in the season a circular sent out to factorymen outlining the policy 
and work of the Board for the year, which seems to have had a beneficial result. The 
usual work has been done by the Secretary and officers of the Association in attending 
meetings of dairymen. 


The stimulating effect of local conventions held under the auspices of the Board 
‘continues to be apparent. The results are such as to warrant a continuation of this 
means of educating patrons in districts that do not come so directly under the influence 
of these large conventions. The demand for such district meetings has been such that 
we have not in every case been able to acceed to requests made upon us for them. Dur- 
ing the past year most successful gatherings were held at Strathroy, St. Thomas, Simcoe, 
Kincardine, Harriston, Flesherton and Newmarket. These names suggest the extent of 
the operations of this Association and the demands made upon its activity. Your Board 
has received valuable assistance from local dairymen in making these meetings successful, 
and also from the Superintendent of Warmers’ Institutes in the way of speakers. In 

_ addition to the talent ordinarily available your Board were fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. J. H. Monrad, a well-known authority on dairying. 


We have also continued the system of special instruction through Mr. T. B. Millar, 
during the early part of the season before the regular work of inspection begins, as dur- 
ing the previous year, and with good results. He spent two days each with no less than 
“twenty-seven factories so located as to be within easy distance of almost every cheese 
factory in western Ontario. 


During the hot season there was an increased demand for inspection and special 
instruction, a demand which the Board for 1896 should endeavor to provide for. In this 
connection we would urge upon your attention the fact that the work of inspection and 
instruction is now perhaps the most important that your directors have to deal with. 
And we would suggest that this convention should give some indication of the feelings of 
factorymen on the subject. We are of opinion that the whole of Western Ontario 
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should be organized into districts or groups of factories, over which competent inspec 
tors should be placed. This can only be done through the co-operation of factories with 
the Board of Directors of this Association. We urgently press this subject on your 
attention. A committee of the Board had the subject under consideration for some time 
past, but a solution has not yet been arrived at. 1t will have to be dealt with by the new 
Board for 1896. 


We beg to report that the usual grant of $100 was made to the Western Fair, also 
a grant of $50 to the Industrial, and a new grant of $50 to a dairy department inaugur- 
ated in connection with the Provincial Fat Stock Show at Guelph. This latter amount 
was in conjunction with a like amount from the Agriculture and Arts Association, and 
with donations from private individuals, including your President and Secretary. A. 
test of dairy cows was held in connection with the Guelph show. 


During the Industrial Fair a joint meeting of your directors with the directors of 
the Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario and of the Ontario Creameries’ Association 
was held in Toronto. It was there proposed by members of your Board that the latter 
body should re-unite with the two Dairymen’s Associations, it being generally felt that 
the three associations are now doing almost identically similar work. But, although the 
suggestion was discussed at length, no agreement was arrived at. . 


e 

This meeting of the representatives of the three Associations was opportune, as a. 
report had just been circulated by a prominent agricultural journal in Britain to the 
effect that adulterated Canadian cheese was being sold in the English market, A strong 
denial of this absurd and false rumor (since apologized for by the journal in question) 
was drawn up as follows: 

‘“Moved by Mr. Thos. Ballantyne, Stratford, and seconded by Mr. E. Kidd, North Gower,. 
President of the Hastern Dairymen’s Association, that the Directors of the Ontario Creameries’ Association 
and the Eastern and Western Dairymen’s Associations, in joint meeting assembled, having read the report- 
in the press that adulterated cheese from Canada has been sold on the British market, take this oppor- 
tunity of denying emphatically that any adulterated chesse is manufactured in Canada, and of declaring” 
that we know the said report to be wholly without foundation. This meeting expresses its regret that. 
such an untruthful report spread abroad.to work serious injury to the cheese trade of this country, should 
have been circulated, and hereby requests that copies of this resolution be transmitted to the Minister of 
Agriculture at Ottawa, to the High Commissioner at London, and to the Dairy Commissioner for Canada.” 

The wide publication of such a resolution, coming from the official representatives of 
the three dairy organizations of the country, no doubt had the desired effect of prevent- 
ing misapprehension where your interests might be injuriously affected. 


The statement of the financial affairs of the Association will be laid before you by 
our Treasurer, from which you will find, we believe, that the business of the year has been 
carried on efficiently, as well as with as great regard for economy as the varied work and 
interests of the Association would permit. 


We regret to say of the past season that it has been one of great difficulty and dis- 
couragement, both to patrons, to makers and to dealers engaged in the trade. Low prices, 
hot weather, lack of fodder, and bad water combined to increase the difficulties and les- 
gen the profits of the business. In this connection we have still to deplore the custom, 
far too prevalent, of sending back whey in the milk cans, a custom which this convention 
should endeavor to devise some means of doing away with ; also, the fact that the system 


of paying for milk according to quality, as shown by the Babcock tester, has not yet been: 
universaliy adopted. 


We have here touched briefly on a few of the salient features of the work of the 
Board for the past year. In conclusion, we beg to say that we have endeavored to pro- 
vide as excellent a programme for this convention as possible, and trust that it will be 
as successful as any in the past, and that the dairy industry during 1896 will be more © 
prosperous than in the season which is now closed. 


Wishing you a happy and prosperous New Year, 
We remain, on behalf of your Beard of Directors for 1895, 
ANDREW PATTULLO, J. W. WHEATON, 


President. Secretary. 
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SEOCRETARY’S REPORT, 


GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure as your Secretary in presenting my report for 
the year 1895. 


The year has been characterized by the usual vigor on the part of the Association 
and its officers in carrying on the work. The various branches of the work have been 
made as effective as possible in promoting the welfare of the dairy industry in Western 
Ontario. 


The number of annual and local dairy meetings attended was not so large as the 
year previous. The larger number of local conventions held served, in a measure, to 
lessen the need for smaller gatherings ; besides, the constantly increasing duties in con- 
nection with the office work of the Association prevented attendance at several meetings. 
The low prices of the past season having dampened dairy enthusiasm considerably, 
there was not the usual demand for attendance at meetings last fall. There is still, 
however,-a demand for attendance at annual meetings, and several requests have been 
received recently for some one to address the patrons. 


Local and annual meetings were addressed at the following places during the year : 
Walsh, St. Williams, Vittoria, Kintore, Alberton, York, Canboro, Rockford, Villa Nova, 
Bothwell (two meetings), Glencoe and Embro, where a meeting of factory representa- 
tives was held in November. Basides, addresses were given at the annual conventions 
of sister Associations in the Province, at the local convention and two addresses at 
Farmers’ Institute meetings during March. A word in regard to the advisability of con- 
tinuing this line of work. It is claimed that as the cheese industry has been sufficiently 
developed there is no further need for continuing this work. I heartily concur with the 
first part of this claim, and am thoroughly of the opinion that the ¢heese industry of this 
Province, and in fact of the whole Dominion, has been sufficiently ‘‘boomad,” and that 
it would be a serious mistake on the part of the Association to make any extra effort to 
extend this industry or to increase the annual output of cheese. Special attention 
should, however, be given to keeping up the quality, and this can only be done by every 
one connected with the industry doing his best. The patron should be educated as to 
the proper care and handling of milk for cheese making ; the best means of disposing of 
the sour whey ; the butter-fat system of paying for milk; and several other impo:tant 
features of dairying, and one of the best means of bringing this about is by reaching 
him at annual or local meetings. For this reason I think the holding of local meetings 
should be encouraged in the districts where factories are in operation. 


Seven successful local conventions were held at Strathroy, St. Thomas, Simcoe, 
Kincardine, Harriston, Flesherton and Newmarket. Invitations for local conventions 
were also received from Walkerton and Elmira. These meetings were held as early in 
February as circumstances would allow, but, unfortunately for the northern dairymen, 
the snow blockade came, rendering the roads in many places almost impassable. In fact 
the Kincardine meeting had to be postponed because the speakers could not get within 
thirty miles of it by rail, and some of us who attended the postponed meeting have a 
vivid remembrance of a thirty mile ride over drifts and pitch-holes to catch a train that 
we didn’t catch. The attendance at all these meetings, however, was an improvement 
on that of former years. 


Owing to the ditliculty of securing competent speakers here who would be available 
to address these gatherings, Mr. J. H. Monrad, of Illinois, was engaged to address the 
seven meetings. The wide practical experience of Mr. Monrad in dairying in Denmark, 
New Zealand and America made his addresses of special value to the dairymen who were 
privileged to hear them. The Association is indebted to the Superintendent of Farmers’ 
Institutes for the Province who arranged for Prof. Harcourt to address these local gather- 
ings. His addresses were also of much value from a dairyman’s standpoint. Others 
who rendered valuable services at some of these meetings were the President of the 
Association, Prof. Dean, J.S. Pearce, A. F. McLaren, Wm. Dickson, W. C. Shearer, T. 
E. Young, D. Leitch and Harold Eagle. Considerable interest was taken in these meet- 
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ings by the local dairymen and citizens of the towns in which they were held, who in 
every case assumed the responsibility of advertising. The holding of local conventions 


might to a certain extent be continued for the same reason that local meetings should be 
held. 


Two visits were made to factories to inspect milk where the inspector could not 
attend. Assistance was rendered at one factory where the paying by test had been 
adopted for the first time. A number of other factories were visited during the season 
when opportunity would allow, and where no extra expense would be incurred. 


The office work of the Association is every year increasing, and the correspondence 
is becoming a most important part of it. During the year, 862 letters were received, and 
as many written in reply to these, and in connection with tbe Association’s work. There 
have been more letters received asking for information on some practical feature of dairy- 
ing. This is a phase of the work that should be encouraged, as it will be the means of 
making the Association of more practical benefit to dairymen. 


Early in the year I received instructions from the Directors <o purchase a Mimeo- 
graph for use in the office. This has proved to be a profitable investment, and alréady 
about enough has been saved in the cost of printing to pay for it. It was particularly 
valuable in connection with newspaper work. Some twenty different articles were 
written, giving reports of Directors’ and Executive meetings, notes on the Association 
work and some practical features of dairying. From fifty to sixty copies of each 
article were run off and mailed to as many local papers circulating in the dairy districts. 
‘These articles as far as we can make out were published in nearly every case by the 
paper to which they were sent, and served to briag matters of importance before dairy- 
men, and to keep the Association and its work before the public in a manner that.could 
not otherwise have been done. At the beginning of the season 1,000 four-page circulars, 
setting forth the work to be carried on during the cheese season, were mailed to the 
makers, salesmen of factories and members of the Association. Six thousand pro- 
grammes, containing thirty-two pages, were issued at the beginning of the year to adver- 
tise the Stratford convention: Enough funds were sectired: from advertisements to pay 
the cost of printing and distributing. Six hundred invitation circulars were sent to the 
dairymen in December inviting them to be present at this convention. 


In answer to a number of questions sent out to factory men, 113 replies were 
received. rom these a lot of valuable information of a more or less statistical nature 
was secured, and we have taken the trouble to compile it in this report. 


These returns show an average of over eighty-three patrons and 526 cows for each 
factory, which is considerably higher than last year. This would be an average of over 
six cows to each patron, and if 350 be taken as the number of factories, there would 
be a total of 29,050 patrons supplying the milk of 184,100 cows to the cheese factories 
of Western Ontario, a considerable increase over the previous year. The largest amount 
of money received by any patron per cow for the season of 1894 was $65 and the lowest 
$6, the average being $23.34, which was $2 51 per cow less than in 1893. The amount 
of money any patron receives per cow depends in some measure upon the length of time 
the factories run and the cost of running. At the factory to which the $65 per cow 
man sent, the smallest amount received was $27 per cow, and where the $6 per cow man 
sent, the largest amount received per cow was $30.04. If184,100 be taken as the num- 
ber of cows, the estimated value to patrons of the cheese made in 1894 in the district 
looked after by this Association, would be $4,296,894. ‘The average price paid per 100 
pounds of milk to patrons in 1894 was 73.63 cents, ranging from ninety to sixty cents 
per 10¢ pounds. ‘The average number of pounds of milk to make one pound of cheese 
was 10.76, varying from 11.45 to 10,18. There was an average of sixty-one and a 
quarter tons of cheese made in each factory, ranging from nine to 245 tons, and taking 


350 as the number of factories, would make a total of 42,875,000 pounds of cheese made 
in Western Ontario in 1894, 


The average price paid to cheese-makers per 100 pounds of cheese for making last 
season, all furnishings included was 80.64 cents, ranging from 70 to 92 cents, and where 
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boxes were not supplied the average was 62.44 cents, varying from 70 to 55 cents per 
100 pounds of cheese ; the average where only labor was supplied was 38.75 cents per 
100 pounds of cheese and $43.25 per month. The cost of manufacturing to patrons, 
including milk hauling, averaged $1.99 per 100 pounds cheese, varying from $1.15 to 
$2.50, and the average cost where milk was delivered ranged from 95 cents to $1.50 per- 
100 pounds cheese and averaged $1.11. The average vost of hauling milk was 7.6, vary- 
ing from 3.3 to 12 cents per 100 pounds. 


The data obtained referring to the butter-fat system of paying for milk are somewhat 
similar to those given in last year’s report. There was a falling off in the number of 
factories using the test last year. This reduction was due to various causes, one of the 
important reasons being that the patrons at many factories did not wish to pay anything 
extra for testing, and as the maker in many cases did not feel disposed to do the work 
for nothing, the test was discontinued. Though it is nothing but just that if the maker 
has any extra duties to perform he should receive more pay, yet I am of the opinion that 
it will pay the maker to do the work for nothing rather than have the system discon- 
tinued, as it will insure him a better quality of milk delivered at the factory. There are 
other reasons that might be given why the butter-fat system has been discarded at many 
, factories, but as these will probably be discussed at a later part of the convention I will 
not discuss them here. 


Paying by test bas not been agitated very much during the past year among dairy- 
men, and consequently many of them have come to the conclusion that the thing is a kind 
of “dead letter.” But such is not the case. Too many have made the mistake of expect- 
ing from its adoption absolute justice. It should, however, be considered in a relative 
sense only. When we compare it with the “pooling” system there can be no question 
but that the butter-fat system is more nearly in accordance with justice. The returns 
from the factories show that the average number of pounds of milk to make a pound of 
cheese in 1894 at the factories where the test was in operation was 10.703, while the 
average at the factories where the pooling waz used was 10.817. These figures furnish a 
strong argument as to the effect the system has in keeping up the quality of the milk. There 
was during the year a large demand for inspection of milk at the factories and some of the 
applications were from factories where the test system had been discarded. If the dis- 
continuing of the system makes it necessary to callin the inspector, another strong 
argument is furnished why paying by quality should be adopted in every factory. 


The butter-fat system of paying for milk for cheese-making is one of the most 
important questions before dairymen to-day, and I would ask everyone connected with 
the industry, and especially patrons and factory managers, to consider the system care- 
fully as to its power to bring about the following : 


(1) A richer quality of milk. 
(2) A better flavored quality of milk. 


(3) To remove the temptation to add water or to take the cream off milk supplied 
to cheese-factories. 


(4) To render to each patron more nearly the actua) value of his milk than the old 
“pooling ” system. | 

(5) To put the apportioning of dividends at cheese factories on a sounder and more 
accurate basis. 


These returns also show that 77 per cent. of the factories return the sour whey to 
the patrons in the milk cans ; that 15 per cent. do not return any whey ; and that 8 per 
cent. partially return it. Ifthe practice is detrimental to the making of really fine cheese 
these figures show that the bulk of the factories in Western Ontario are far from. having 
the most perfect methods of carrying on the*business. The average price received for 
whey sold at the factories was $4.13 per ton of cheese, ranging from $2.75 to $6.40 and 
85 cents for the whey from a standard of milk varying from 35 cents to $1.75. At these 
figures, everything considered, patrons will receive as much if not more value than in 
having the sour whey returned and will not run the risk of having the cheese injured by 
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the sour whey flavour. Where the whey is not returned, everything considered, the cost. 
of hauling milk is less. The average cost of hauling at the factories where the whey was not 
‘returned was 6 3-5 cents per 100 pounds of milk, while the average cost where the whey 
was returned was 8 3-10 cents, a difference of nearly 2 cents per 100 pounds, or about 25 
per cent. less. 


From these returns it is also found that the average length of time the factories were 
in operation in 1894 was 61 months, ranging from 3$ to 12 months. The factories 
running all the year made butter during the winter. The average length of the milking 
season for the patrons was about 8 1-5 months, varying from 6 to 11 months. These 
returns also show that at only about 86 per cent. of the factories was supplementary feed 
provided for cows during the summer, and at only a very small percentage of these 
factories was such feed grown by all the patrons. The kind of feed grown for this pur- 
pose was chiefly oats and peas in the earlier part of the season and corn later on. 


The value of factories’ building varies from $200 to $6,500, showing an average 
of $2,070. Taking 350 as the number of factories, this would give a total value of 
$724,500 to the cheese factory buildings under the jurisdiction of this Association. About 
48 per cent. of the factories are owned by private persons and about 52 per cent. owned. 
and operated by the patrons. 


The number of factories that applied for and received visits from the inspector was not: 
as large as in 1894. There was, however, a larger percentage of applications for milk: 
inspection only. In fact for a week or two during the very dry weather there was such: 
a rush of applications for the inspector that several men might have been employed to do: 
nothing but look up and prosecute patrons for skimming or watering milk. Though it is: 
nothing but right that patrons guilty of tampering with milk should be punished, yet it: 
would be better for the factories coneerned, better for the patrons and bettter for this 
Association if all milk for cheese-making were paid for according to its quality. In fact, 
since there is at the disposal of every cheese-factory a practical and just method of paying 
for milk according to its quality, 1 am somewnat of the opinion that this Association 
would be justified in refusing to inspect milk at all, and in limiting the work of its in- 
spectors to giving instruction in cheese-making only. If this were done, there is no doubt. 
that more factories would be compelled to adopt the test system, and the efforts. of the, 
Association could be directed more to keeping up the quality of the cheese. 


This leads me to the question of having a standard quality in our Western cheese: 
There are factories in our district which make us fine quality of cheese during the season 
as is made in Canada, but there are other factories where the quality of the cheese made 
is far below that of the best factories. These inferior goods in many of our factories. 
injure the sale of the superior goods of our best factories. If all the cheese made in 
Western Ontario were of a superior uniform quality throughout, better prices would 
obtain. Therefore I think that the efforts of this Association and of every dairyman 
in this western district should be directed during the next few years to bringing this 
about. 


This question is now being considered by your Directors, but as I have been giving 
the matter considerable personal attention during the past few months I will take this 
opportunity of presenting to you what I consider to be the most practical means of bring- 
ing about a greater uniformity. To secure a uniform product there must be uniform 
instruction and uniform methods of making. There are, as already stated, about 350- 
factories in Western Ontario. If these factories were arranged in groups or syndicates of 
from twenty-five to thirty each, and a competent instructor placed over each syndicate to 
visit each factory regularly,say once a month, and if a well-equipped instructor or inspector- 
general were employed to look after the syndicate instructors and be responsible to the 
Association for their work, we would have a feasible and comprehensive scheme fer bringing 
about a more uniform product. To finance such a scheme would require more funds than the. 
Agsociation has at its disposal, and unless the factories would co-operate and contribute 
to its support, it could not be put in practice, I[t has been suggested by a person 
interested and thoroughly competent to judge, that if the factories would contribute. 
enough to pay the salary and expenses of the syndicate instructors the Association should. 
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pay all expenses connectel with the inspector-general, with organizing the syndicates, 
with managing the finances of the whole scheme, and become responsible for the men 
employed throughout. This, I think, would be a fair division, and all that the factories 
would have to do would be to pay into the treasury of the Asscciation their share, or 
become responsible to the Association for it. 


It is somewhat difficult to give an accurate estimate of what the tactories would have to 
pay. A safe estimate I think would be about an average of $25 a factory, which is not a very 
large amount considering the benefits to be derived from the investment. This rate would 
give about $8,000. But it would not be just to tax every factory alike. A rate levied 
upon the quantity of cheese made would be fairer. By taking our estimate as above of 
the quantity of cheese made in Western Ontario and striking a rate of forty cents 
per ton, it would supply sufficient funds to carry on this work, but it would have to be 
modified by making a sliding scale of prices according to the size of the factory. If all 
the patrons of cheese factories looked after by this Association were to become members 
of it we would have an annual revenue of over $14,000 from this source alone, and 
this would only mean fifty cents apiece; or if every patron would pay in twenty-five 
cents there would be an annual revenue of over $7,000, which would enable this syndi- 
cate scheme to be carried out by the Association. This is in brief the outline of a scheme 
for more uniformity in cheese production ; and if any such scheme is contemplated it 
should be under the entire control and management of some central organization. It 
would defeat the object in view to have independent syndicates formed, as there would 
be only local uniformity, and what we want is uniformity of product throughout Western 
Ontario. 


It would not be possible to carry out such a scheme as this in its entirety all at once, 
as the patrons would need to be educated to it; but a beginning might be made by 
organizing one or two syndicates on trial for next season, of factories that could be 
induced to go into it, and if the plan were successful, others would soon fall into line. 


The syndicate system of instruction,is largely developed in Quebec, and is the reason 
why that Province is so rapidly coming to the front with respect to the quality of its 
cheese. In 1893 there were twenty-eight syndicates in Quebec. Each syndicate has its 
own instructor, and there are two general-inspectors who look after them. The estithated 
cost for syndicate instructors (salary and expenses) ranged from $475 to $600 for the 
season. The cost here would probably be higher. The Quebec Government makes a 
grant to each syndicate not to exceed $250 per annum, so that the factories in a syndicate 
would have to pay about $300 all told. The Dairy Association of the Province also 
receives a grant towards paying for head inspectors. Each syndicate manages its own 
finances and pays its own instructor, who is looked after by the Government or Associa- 
tion instructor or inspector. It would, I think, be better to have all the syndicates 
managed and controlled by one central organization, and this Association seems to be well 
equipped at present for undertaking such work if the factories would agree to pay their 
share of the necessary funds. Gigantic as such a scheme may appear at first sight, it 
furnishes a means by which the efforts of this Association and the efforts of our dairymen 
may be turned to practical account in improving and bringing about a greater uniformity 
in the quality of the cheese made in this part of the Province. 


The membership of the Association last year was 468. This is a decrease of 126 as 
compared with the previous year, and may be accounted for from the fact that the num- 
ber who joined at the Stratford convention was just 100 less than the number who became 
members at the Ingersoll gathering the previous year, though the attendance at the former 
gathering was somewhat larger. Besides, as there were not so many meetings attended, 
there was not as great an opportunity for securing members. If all those who have 
become members since I became connected with the Association would continue their 
membership every year, there would be now a membership of about 2,000. There are 
only about 150 who can be relied upon to continue their membership from year to year. 
This is a very small percentage of those whose duty it is to become members. Last year I 
took the trouble to send out a post card to the members for 1894 who had not joined in 
1895, requesting them to send in their membership fee for last year. From over 300 
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reminders sent out, only fifteen responses were received enclosing membership fees for 
1895. From this it will be seen how difficult it is to keep up the membership of the 
Association without coming in contact with the dairymen, and even then it is ditticult to 
get members. 


A list of cheese makers in western Ontario is kept on file, with addresses corrected 
as far as possible up to date. This list contained 293 names last year. There are still a 
number of makers whose names are not on this list whom we have not been able to locate 
definitely. All those who think they are not on will confer a favor by sending in their 
names and addresses, as it is important that the list should be as complete as possible. 
Whenever an address is changed we shall deem it a favor if makers will notify us. 


There are a few minor matters connected with the Association’s work that might be 
considered with profit here, but as this report is already too long I will not occupy any 
more of your time. 


Again thanking the Directors and members of the Executive for their continued kind- 
ness during another year, I am, 


Your obedient servant, 
J. W. WHEATON, Secretary. 


Mr. Joun Buaynry: There is no doubt in my mind that the system of paying for 
milk by the Babcock tester is a right one. The great trouble is to put it into force. I 
am going to say a few words from the patron standpoint. It is a well known fact to all 
men who have been engaged in the cheese business for the last year, that the profits to 
the patrons have been very small, and in some cases nothing at all. Here comes the 
difficulty. If the cost at the cheese factoriesis to be borne by the patrons principally, 
and the patrons realize no more for the raw material at the factory, it is a question to be 
reasoned out by the patrons which is the greate evil—the pooling system with a few 
dishonest patrons, or the Babcock system with the extra expense thrown upon the patron ? | 
It is a question to be reasoned out, I say, which of the systems would give to the honest 
patron the most money. As far as I am individually concerned I would not object to 
a trifle more expense under the Babcock system, but I am only an individual. We had 
the matter discussed at the cheese factory that I supply milk to, and I found that a large 
number of patrons were very much afraid of the Babcock system. I have always taken 
it for granted that the honest patron need not be afraid of any system that would give to 
all men what they really should have, and no more. There is no doubt in my mind at 
all that if the patrons become satisfied that they gain nothing at all by sending dishonest 
milk to the factory that they will very soon cease to do so. There is another thing I 
noticed, and that is the necessity of improving the quality of cheese. I believe it is in 
the interests of the patron that every factory should turn out the best possible article. 
As we largely depend on the export market, and all men who know anything about the 
export market know that it is the finer qualities that secure the price, I consider all 
men who are in any way interested in the cheese business are in the same boat. We 
should all aim to furnish the cheese maker with the best possible milk, and then, of 
course, we shall expect him to make first-class cheese. ‘ 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Andrew Partu..o, President of the Association, gave the following address : 


I would just ask your permission to take the opportunity of reading a few of the 
observations that I have to make to you in order thereby to be a little more brief and 
concise than perhaps I would be if I spoke as I usually do on public matters. In the first 
place I regret very much that I have to remind you that the past season has been an 
unusual one in the cheese industry. It has been, in fact, one of the most trying, if not 
the very worst, both for producer and dealer in the whole history of the trade. I propose 
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in the few observations which I shall address to you to-day to make some quotations from 
my remarks of last year at Stratford, because nearly everything said on that occasion 
has quite as much force applied to present conditions as it had then. In our discussion 
of practical topics, the addresses and papers given are of necessity very largely a repeti- 
tion of old truths, sometimes in new and improved form. But this fact does not render 
their repetition the less important or necessary. And so with all the lessons which we 
must draw from experience. They cannot be repeated too often until they are learned 
and acted upon. Last year I said : 

‘*Tt can be claimed for the dairy industry that since it became of importance to the country, the price 
of cheese has, with the possible exception of a single year, afforded a margin of profit to the producer, while 
the average of profit has been extremely good. This is a remarkable fact, during a period when nearly 
every other product of the farm has fluctuated in value, if it has not become permanently low.” 

I fear that this statement, so gratifying then, can no longer be repeated. If the 
price of cheese has not fallen below the point of profit, it has come so near it as to make 
the situation serious. In newer districts and in those not specially adapted to cheese 
making, profits have probably been turned into positive losses. This at least seems to 
be the opinion of many producers who have either made the past a short season or gone 
out of the business altogether. The cause of this unusual condition of affairs deserves 
your serious attention and study. Some of them are clearly beyond your control ; others 
are home-made and so obvious that their lesson is easily learned. Three years ago at a 
meeting of dairymen in this county, almost as large as this convention is likely to be, I 
ventured to warn you of the danger of over-production, urging that all our efforts in this 
country should be directed to improvement in quality and not to the extension of cheese 
making into new and enlarged areas. Men eminent in the industry then thought other- 
wise. Last year at Stratford I also took occasion to say : 

‘*Tt is just possible that the usual interest—not quite yet a craze—excited in this and other countries 
by the success of our dairymen may lead to an expansion of the industry to the point of danger ; and that 
from influences already in motion here and elsewhere we may see a marked fall in the price of cheese as in 
other products of the farm—a contingency which our dairymen should not lose sight of. However this 
may be, itis clear that all our efforts, especially all governmental efforts, should now be directed to raising 
the standard of quality, to the holding and improvement of the position we already have in the markets of 
the world, rather than to an extension of the area of cheese-making operations. 

The danger has come sooner even than anticipated. We are now suffering from 
over-production. The world is making more cheese than our solitary market, Great 
Britain, will consume at such prices as have prevailed in the past. Still, we have been 
using the resources of the country to force production in many directions. And in this 
connection it is worth reminding you that the situation might have been much worse. 
It would have been, for instance, if United States exports of cheese had continued normal 
instead of declining. Then again the production of cheese in the Antipodes has suffered 
a check through more than usually severe drouths. These two dangers have thus been 
minimized during the past year. But still we have suffered and found profits vanishing 
for the first time in almost a generation. We too have suffered a check and have got to 
low prices which may continue. The lesson is obvious. Let expansion cease, and let all 
our efforts, official and other, be directed solely to the improvement of quality. We 
cannot change outside conditions, We can neither stop production abroad nor raise 
prices in Great Britain. But we can defeat competition by superior quality—and thus 
minimize, if not remove, the effects of increased or over-production. 


Some other advice given you !ast year seems also to be even more important than it 
was then. I refer to the obvious advantages of selling cheese at our markets promptly 
when ready to ship. The experience of last year, as of the year before—and, indeed, of 
almost every year in the history of the trade—proves that by following this rule the pro- 
ducer will be the gainer, and that all the interests of the trade will be promoted. Failure 
on the part of salesmen to act on so obviously a common sense policy has had an injurious 
effect on our markets, while it has frequently caused serious loss to the producer. The 
fact is that the “Call Board” system is becoming something like a farce. What are. 
called our cheese markets seem to exist no longer for the sale of cheese, but to avoid their 
public sale. The time of buyers and salesmen is wasted by the system into which we 
have drifted, and the producer pays for it inthe end. The condition of our cheese markets. 
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and the practices which are growing up should receive your serious consideration. The 
one thing always to be borne in mind by salesmen is the absolute necessity in their own 
interests of getting their cheese, especially their early cheese, into consumption as quickly 
as possible. 

On another point I fear the effect of good advice has not been very apparent. The 
absence of demand for fine Canadian cheese for home consumption is as clear and as 
deplorable as ever. This is all the more regrettable when we consider the remarkably 
low prices of the past year. For a considerable time fine Canadian cheese could actually 
have been sold by our grocers with a profit at three pounds for twenty-five cents. At 
such a price as this, surely it should have been a drawing card for the grocery trade, 
Still, home consumption does not seem to have been stimulated to any appreciable extent. 
There is little evidence of any active or organized effort on the part of the.dairy interest 
to popularise and increase the demand for Canadian cheese at home. In this respect, I 
Tepeat, we ought to take a lesson from our neighbors who now rely solely on their own 
markets. And in another direction too we may learn a lesson from them. They have 
spent enormous sums of money to introduce American corn products into Europe. They 
have taught the people over there how to use such food, and thus have conferred a boon 
especially on the poor of the old world, while they have greatly enhanced the price of the 
largest product of the American farm. Still, we go on allowing our people to neglect the 
use of one of the finest and cheapest food products of this country. Those who represent 
the dairy interests of Canada should never allow this question to drop until our home 
consumption of cheese is increased tenfold. 


The conditions of the markets this year, and the outlook in our own and other 
countries, through the increased production of cheese, present and prospective, brings 
the cheese-makers of this district face to face with the fact that they can now achieve 
continued prosperity only through a successful struggle for supremacy against new and 
increased competition. There will no longer be any royal or easy way to success in the 
dairy business. The whole world knows our secrets. Indeed,there are none any longer in 
such an industry as ours. What you have done, what you are doing, can be done by 
others. Unless you realize this and act upon it, you will not long retain the first place 
which you have held in the past and hold still. All this means simply that you cannot 
rest on your oars. You must improve your quality or be beaten in the race. The possi- 
bility of being forced back to second place is one which should never be lost sight of. It 
constitutes a danger far more real than some of your indifferent makers, non-progressive 
directors and careless patrons seem to imagine. Improved quality should be the watch- 
word of every dairyman throughout Western Ontario. 


In spite of the dangers ahead and the serious discouragements of the past year, the 
cheese-makers of the Ingersoll district—that is, of Western Ontario—have no reason to 
fear the future, much less to abandon the industry. You cannot, as I have said, raise 
the market price in Great Britain. But there are two things you cando. One of them 
has already been discussed. You can greatly improve quality. In the second place, you 
can as greatly decrease the cost of production. Patrons and directors seem often to lose 
sight of the fact that if they could produce cheese at six cents and sell it at eight they 
would make as much profit as if they got ten cents for cheese which cost them eight to 
produce. Here is the whole problem of the future inanutshell. Itis the problem which 
you must new face. How can you, while improving the quality, decrease the present and 
past cost of production? Without anticipating the discussions of this convention, which 
should all relate to the solution of this problem, let me suggest in a brief and general way 
some things which you may do. “You have suffered seriously during the past two seasons, 
and during many other seasons, from drouth, with its many damaging results and losses. 
Still, your patrons as a class are in the mere beginning of an adequate system of soiling 
and ensilage production. By better provision for fodder, both in summer and winter, by 
better facilities for its use through labor-saving devices and otherwise, you can keep more 
cows to the acre and produce more milk at less cost per pound. In your factories, too 
many of which are very old, and furnished still with the antiquated appliances of the 
past, there is great room for economy and efficiency. New districts which start with 
new factories, new machinery, labor-saving devices, all the results of your experience and 
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of others, have a distinct advantage over you—a fact which it is not pleasant either to 
realize or to point out. But unless you do realize it you are in danger, I repeat, of falling 
behind. In another direction, too, you are throwing away enormous sums of money. It 
is no hobby with men or with others who have taken up the subject when we declare that 
the cost of haulage in connection with cheese factories is enormously larger than it should 
be. With improved roadways you could greatly decrease it, and thus add to the profits 
of your factories—to what extent I shali not stop to discuss. But the unnecessary waste 
through bad roads will certainly amount, even in the most favored districts, to a con- 
siderable fraction of a cent per pound in the cost of making cheese. In some sections 
this waste in excessive cost of haulage is so great as to almost wipe out the profits of the 
producer. Still dairy farmers do not seem to be exerting themselves for improvement in 
road construction as they ought. At a meeting of dairymen at Embro recently from 
various sections, a resolution was passed deploring the excessive loss to the cheese-making 
industry through bad roads, and calling upon the councils of several municipalities to 
take steps to improve them. But systematic and organized effort in this direction has 
still to be seen among the dairymen of Canada—who ought to be the most enlightened 
and progressive in this as in other matters relating to agricultural progress. I repeat 
and emphasize the assertion, that next to quality the future of cheese-making in this and 
every other district of Canada now depends on decreasing the cost of production through 
modern ideas and progressive methods. 


But there is one way in which you should not seek to decrease the cost of pro- 
duction ; that is, by grinding down the makers to wages that will leave nothing as the 
reward of honest effort and successful skill. Last year I took occasion to say on this 
point: . 

‘The cheapest cheese-makers are the dearest in the end. We are demanding not 
only greater experience but special training at the dairy schools from the makers in these 
days. While the supply of men who are willing to take factories may cut down the price 
of making, it will be found in this, as in other industries, that to secure skilled and 
superior intelligence we must offer the incentive of a just, if not a liberal reward for 
honest, intelligent and successful effort The tendency of which I speak seems greatest 
in ‘the older sections, which are in danger of losing their best men through induce- 
ments offer.d them by the newer districts and by other provinces or countries 
anxious not only to begin right, but to win in the race for supremacy.” 


Here again I fear it must be confessed that it is easier to give advice than to 
secure its being acted on. Instéad of an improvement in this respect, so far as I can 
learn, there has been a positive retrogression. Competition among makers, who are 
swarming into the business from the dairy schools, has enabled directors in many places 
to cut down the price paid to old and experienced men, or to engage new men often 
inferior to them. Probably the low price of cheese has created a new incentive to 
such 9 penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. On the contrary it should afford a most 
clear and potent reason why the very best makers alone should be engaged and why 
they should be paid more liberally than ever. I repeat the warning of last year, that 
unless the makers of this district are more liberally treated than in the past, you are in 
danger of driving the best of them into other and newer districts, which are your rivals 
and which in time will surpass you in quality in the British market. In view of this clear 
and serious danger the patrons should consider whether it is true economy on their part 
to demand of directors that they engage the cheapest makers rather than the best ones at 
a liberal price for making. If the present tendency is to go on it would be much better 
to close up our dairy schools. The class of young men who are going through these in- 
stitutions will not work for nothing even in the pioneer dairy district. If they can’t get 
adequate payment for their skill, hard work and experience in this district, we are 
simply providing skilled men who will be our rivals elsewhere—probably in the United 
States or other countries. There is, and I emphasize the statement, no economy in 
cheap makers. And in this connection I am glad to see that the makers are coming to 
the front and asserting themselves in the associations and conventions. No industry 
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ever thrived without adequate encouragement to special talent. And quality in the 
Ingersoll district will not survive much more of the baneful tendency which we have seen 
in the engagement of cheese-makers. 


Allow me also to especially draw your attention to a paragraph in the annual re- 
port of your Directors. I refer to the vexed question of carrying whey in milk cans. 
This practice is a menace to all effort for the improvement of quality, and one which 
must be removed. Our sanitary laws interfere with what may be called the liberty of 
the people—that is, the free action of those who are willing to do injury to others— 
in many directions. ‘hey prevent the pollution of wells, of streams, of our own 
premises, and the lanes and streets of our towns and cities. Still, we allow slovenly 
cheese factory patrons to pollute the vessels in which is carried the most susceptible 
and easily tainted of all our natural food products. Now I am not prepared to urge 
the stoppage of this vicious system by law, because we are sometimes inclined to seek 
relief from legislation and to get too much legislation, where we are perfectly able to 
help ourselves without it. It will be readily conceded that every patron has a right to 
get his whey back from his cheese factory if he can make arrangements with his man- 
agement to do so. But I contend that he has no right, no moral right—and he should 
have no legal right—to injure a natural product from a hundred or more other patrons, 
by a filthy and vicious practice which every experienced and progressive dairyman in 
this country, and in the world, condemns to-day. Neither one man, nor any number of 
men, should have the right to introduce filth—or, it may be disease—into the common 
pool of milk to which scores of cleanly and conscientious neighbors contribute. There- 
fore, I contend that if reason, whose voice is heard on this point from our best 
teachers at every dairy meeting in this country, cannot influence the patrons in this ~ 
direction, the sinners should be told that if they must have their whey back from the 
factory, they shall not carry it there in cans intended solely for pure milk. Bear this 
in mind: you will never improve your quality in this district, nor will you long keep 
ahead of other districts, until you settle this problem i in the interests of the cleanly and 
conscientious producer of milk. 


Another question referred to by your Directors is the work of inspection. I regret 
that during the past season we have not been able to arrive at a solution of what will be 
the most important problem before your Board of Directors for the coming year. The 
experience of the leading men in the trade who have thought most on the subject leads. 
to the belief that more inspection and instruction is required at the factories throughout. 
the season. This can only be secured by co-operation. Unless the factories throughout 
the western district will unite in groups, thus co-operating among themselves as well as. 
with the board of this Association, it is not easy to see that the results aimed at will 
be achieved. The funds of the Association, although sufficient for ordinary purposes, are 
not great enough to cover our enlarged area of cheese production and to do the work 
of special instruction and inspection as it ought now to be done. This is one of the 
business questions which you should discuss and on which you should make a recom- 
mendation to the Board for 1896. 


Looking over the worx of this Association and of other agencies Banh on taal with our 
dairy interests, and the critical condition of the cheese industry at the present time, 
there ought, it seems to me, to be a clearer understanding of the situation and the causes. 
which have led up to it, and also of the means by which the interests of our dairymen 
can be promoted in the future. To secure prosperity through wise and united efforts, 
there ought to be a unity of purpose and unity in methods as well. It is more than 
doubtful if we have got this throughout Canada at the present time. We seem to have 
come to a point when there should be a clearer understanding as to the sphere of duty, 
the area of work, for the Federal and Provincial departments and officials that are con- 
nected with the dairy industry. In some directions at least, they seem to be overlapping 
each other, if there efforts are not positively antagonistic. Work which in one province 
is being done by local enterprise and activity is being done through federal effort and 
with national funds in another. There should be no difficulty in all the agencies which 
. make for progress, and which have for their common object the improvement of the 
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quality of Canadian cheese and its reputation in the markets of the world, uniting and 
working in harmony side by side. This can only be done, and obvious difficulties and 
dangers avoided, by Federal and provincial activity being each confined to its own sphere. 
The recent history of our efforts and their results must make it clear, especially to the 
dairymen of Ontario, that the time has come when there ought 'to be a clear recognition 
of the lines along which every agency for the promotion of the general and varied local 
interests of the dairy industry should work. 


In conclusion, let me allude to another question discussed last year. You may re- 
member that a recommendation was made to the Dominion Government in favor of 
branding cheese. After discussion in Parliament and the collection of much. information 
throughout the country, the conclusion was arrived at that it was not well to press a bill 
which was brought in by Mr. McLellan during the session. For myself, although in 
favor of branding of cheese, I am not disposed to assert that the conclusion was not war- 
ranted by the great diversity of opinion which was developed by discussion throughout 
the country. Where such strong adverse opinions are held as were expressed by men in 
‘the trade, and whose judgment is certainly entitled to respect, it is better to go slowly 
than to proceed in haste and arrive at a wrong conclusion. The subject is of such im- 
portance that its discussion should be continued at this and other gatherings of dairymen ; 
and it would bea great advantage in arriving at a wise conclusion if we could have the voice 
of dealers as well as producers, especially of those who did not agree with the finding of this 
Association last year. 


In conclusion Mr. Pattullo alluded to the programme provided for the present Con- 
vention, and thanked the members of the Association and his fellow Directors for all the 
courtesy and the generous support extended to him during the past two years of office. 


Mr. Buayney: I have carefully followed the President’s address, and I must say 
that Iam well satisfied with it ag a whole. He must have taken a good deal of interest 
in the dairy business during the whole year to have considered it so minutely and so 
thoroughly. There is a great deal more in the words he has spoken than perhaps we can 
comprehend just for the time being. As I said in the few remarks that J made before, 
the patron and the cheese-maker and all men who are interested in the business are in 
the same boat. Weare face to face with the competition of the world as far as the 
export trade is concerned, and besides we are face to face with an increase of cheese- 
makers. I like the President’s idea that we should encourage home consumption. Our 
cousins across the line have ever striven to increase home consumption, so much so that 
at present they do not rely altogether upon the export trade. It would be a grand thing 
if we could have home consumption—a good market at home, and an export market as 
well. I also like the idea that efforts should be turned to improving the quality rather 
than increasing the quantity of cheese produced. I think it is altogether wrong that the 
man who consumes home cheese should have to pay a little more for it than in the case of 
the export market. 


The PresipEnt: And get worse cheese. 
Mr. Buayney: I think it is a wise policy to supply our home market first. 


CHEESE MARKETS AND THE BEST METHOD OF OPERATING THEM. 


Mr. J. 8. Pearce, of London, then read the following paper : 


This is a subject that will bear a great deal of careful thought and discussion. What 
is the best method of operating a cheese market? This is a question much easier asked 
than answered. In order that we may know something about the past methods of opera- 
tion and how they were conducted, it will be necessary to go back and give a brief review 
of their history. 

Away back in the seventies, about ’72 or ’73 (I cannot get the exact date), a market 
was established in Ingersoll, similar to one that had been already established at Utica, 
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The Utica market was held on Monday and the Ingersoll market followed on Tuesday, 
T'nis market was merely a gathering or meeting together of sellers and buyers, and the 
business was conducted in a loose, irregular, indefinite and unsatisfactory manner—the 
buyers and sellers meeting in different parts of the room, or probably on the street 
corners or in some of the hotels, and making negotiations for the sale of their cheese. 
Sometimes it was very difficult to find out what had been done or whether any business 
had transpired. 


Later on, the plan of having a bulletin board, with the names of the factories and the 
number of cheese they had to board, was adopted, and helped to facilitate matters to some 
extent ; still the business was not just as satisfactory as it might have been, as each 
seller and each buyer tried as much as possible to negotiate his deals in a private way. 


In the year 1876 market was established in London. The late Mr. John Wheaton 
was elected president, and held that office until his death. Mr. Geo. F. Jewell was 
secretary, and filled that office for many years, until press of other work compelled him 
to give it up, and it was transferred to the present secretary, Mr. J. A. Nelles. The 
plan adopted by the London market was the same as the Ingersoll, viz., a bulletin board, 
on which the secretary boarded each salesman’s cheese, with the name of the factory and 
the number of boxes offered. The buyers and sellers stood around and met each other 


—sometimes in the hall, sometimes in the arcade, sometimes in the street and very often 
at the hotels. 


In 1892 a new feature was introduced and adopted, termed the call system, and had 
its regulations been lived up to by the buyers and sellers, there would have been no occa- 
sion for this paper or any discussion on this subject. How the call system is worked 
need not be described, as you are all familiar with this system and its working. Since 
the introduction of these markets at Ingersoll and London, they have been gradually 
extended until there are now some five or six markets held in Western Ontario, viz., Lon- 
don, Ingersoll, Listowel, Woodstock and Brantford ; but these markets have degenerated 
and are now, to a great extent, a farce, owing to the fact that the salesmen do not sell 
on the market, but simply use the market asa feeler, using the bid offered on the market 
as a lever to obtain a better price either before they go home or some day after the 
market. This, to me, seems a great mistake, and unless some better and more rigid rules 
are introduced and lived up to, the markets will eventually be abandoned, and will have to 
go back to the old plan of doing business on the “‘ curbstone,” as it is termed in large cities. 
Why is this, and how is it that they have, as it were, outlived their usefulness ? The 
cause for this lies in the fact that the salesmen have not been true and loyal to the asso- 
ciation to which they belong, nor have they lived up to the rules and regulations adopted 
by each market. They have, as it were, used the market as a sort of tool, or indirect 
means, to try and get a better price than their neighbor. 


I am sorry to say that the buyers are also not altogether blameless in this matter as 
they, in many instances have paid considerably more money the day after the market than 
they bid at the market. This has been an incentive to the salesmen to refuse the bids on 
the market and wait for a day or two and endeavor to get more money, and the outcome 
is now that the best sales have been made off the market ; but, I must say frankly that 
in my opinion while the buyers are not blameless, the salesmen are the greater sinners 
and the more responsible parties for this back-sliding. 


It seems a great pity that the markets could not be kept up to the standard of 
efficiency necessary to the carrying on of such in an honorable, business-like manner, 
Do the salesmen want te see markets go back to where they were ten years ago? Do 
the salesmen want to stand around on the streets, hotels and other places by the hour not 
knowing what has really been done or what prices have been offered or paid. If they 
are indifferent, and want to see the markets retrograde, then they cannot pursue a better 
plan to bring this about than the method adopted during the past summer. 


As an illustration to what an extent the markets in London under thé call system 
have become a farce, I will give the result of my tabulation of the London market during 
the past summer, 
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Seventy-one factories boarded their cheese on the London market, more or less 
during the summer of 1895, and twenty-nine markets have been held. During these 
twenty-nine markets there have been 136 actual sales made, and these have been spread 
over these twenty-nine markets. 


There were eleven factories which boarded their cheese and made no sale on the 
board. There were twenty factories which made only one sale during the season. Thsre 
were twenty factories which made two sales. There were eleven which made three sales. 
There were seven which made four sales and there were three which made five sales. One 
factory boarded cheese twenty-four times; three factories, twenty times ; two factories, 
nineteen times ; six factories, seventeen times ; two factories, sixteen times; three factor- 
ies, fifteen times; three factories, fourteen times; five factories, thirteen times ; three 
factories, twelve times ; one factory, eleven times ; five factories, ten times ; three factor- 
ies, nine times ; three factories, eight times ; two factories, seven times ; four factories, six 
times ; four factories, five times; five factories, three times ; six factories, twice; four 
factories, once. 


This will give you some idea of the very unsatisfactory manner in which the sales 
have been conducted, and business done on the London market, during the past summer ; 
and from what information, I can gather, I am led to believe that the other markets 
throughout the country are even worse than the London. I have not had time to 
analyse the Listowel bulletin boards, but in glancing them over, I am satisfied that the 
sales on that market have been even less, than on the London market, as there are some 
nine of these markets at which there was not even a single sale. I have not the bulletins 
of the other markets, but I am told that the Brantford is much better. Now, what 
is the remedy for all this unsatisfactory state of affairs and retrograde movement? To 
my mind a very simple remedy would be a resolution or agreement on the part of every 
salesman to sell on the market only, and under no conditions elsewhere. If this were 
done the salesmen would find that the buyers would then immediately bid the best price 
that they were prepared to offer which is not the case now. But will the salesmen do 
this, or have they sufficient will power to carry out such a resolution if adopted ? 


What would be the next best remedy? To my mind it would be the grouping of the 
factories into combinations or syndicates, not only for the purpose of selling, but also for 
more economical management in the shape of milk drawing, which is a big item in the 
expense of manufacturing cheese, thereby effecting a saving in the cost of manufacturing, 
These methods would also secure a more uniform line of goods. Our factories are said 
to be co-operative, but in many ways they are far from being co-operative. In fact, they 
are the keenest kind of competitors among themselves for the patronage of the patrons 
living in the neighborhood of the different factories, and in some instances inducements 
are thrown out for these patrons to change from one factory to another. It is not 
an unusual thing to see two or more milk wagons going over the same road gathering 
cans here and there at different intervals. Under this mode of competition all kinds of 
milk is taken. The cheese maker to a certain extent is at the mercy of the patrons, and 
should he have sufficient authority or will power to refuse or reject a can of milk, the 
chances are that the patron will turn around and tell him that if he will not take it, some 
other factory will, and the result is that the patrons become indifferent and the cheese 
makers are cut down in wages—all for what ? 


Now, there is no occasion for this unnecessary competition. Co-operation on all 
these lines would be of much greater advantage to every patron, and would enhance 
the value of his product considerably, instead of depreciating it. One great advantage of 
this mode of co-operation or syndicate would be the uniform quality of cheese that would 
be turned out from each and everyone of these factories, they of course being under 
the supervision of some one inspector-or overseer in connection with such combination 
or syndicate. , 


Another advantage would be that one salesman would act for the entire syndicate, 
thereby reducing the expense of selling, and would also increase to a considerable extent 
the amount of money obtained at the different sales and markets, as every buyer would 
be willing to pay a fraction more for a large lot of cheese provided he could get it from 
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one individual ; besides he would know that the goods would be all uniform and properly 
made, handled, boxed, branded, etc. In Eastern Ontario several of these combinations 
have been for many years in successful operation and I am informed that they are giving 
the very best results, and the patrons are entirely and thoroughly satisfied with this mode 
of procedure. 


Mr. Campbell, of Brantford, is grasping my idea and falling intoline. Hear what he 
says with regard to ‘‘ How to Improve the Markets.” ‘You will find his communication 
in full in the special issue of the Woodstock Sentinel-Review, and I would advise every one 
of you to read it carefully : 


‘‘T believe in a local inspector, or you might call this person an assistant cheese- 
maker, who should be appointed by the executive officers of the Western Dairymen’s 
Association and be in every way subject to their regular travelling inspector and who- 
would have charge of say from twenty to thirty cheese factories, (I am not a practical 
cheese-maker and may set the number of factories too high) said factories to pay him 
according to their output. His duties would be to visit, work with, and in every way 
possible assist the cheese-maker in each factory to turn out the best quality of cheese, 
to have the cheese in each locality under his charge of one uniform grade, and by his 
advice and teaching, both to the local boards of management and cheese-makers, as far as 
possible do away with all jealousy, etc., towards each other, in a word to improve the 
quality to such an extent that his salary would be more than made up to those who would 
employ him by the advance in prices that they would receive for a number one article. 
All will admit that better goods than what we have can be made, that better goods mean 
higher prices and greatly increased consumption. 


‘‘ And now as to buyers! My experience has been that when a good article is offered 
they never hesitate to bid keenly against each other and to pay all or more than the 
goods are really worth to all appearances. A cheese market or, as sometimes named, a. 
dairymen’s association, for a particular locality should have reasonable and well con- 
sidered rules and regulations, and all interested buyers and salesmen should respectfully 
abide by and in a firm manner enforce all such rules. 


‘‘ Salesmen should be carefully selected for their suizability for the position, and once 
installed in office, should be assisted in every way by those for whom they are working, 
but should not be in any way interfered with by owners or boards of management. 
A salesman can inform himself and judge of the situation when on the spot better than 
any lot of men residing miles from daily papers, telegraph offices and cheese markets. 
Salesmen should not be nervous, nor jealous of their associates in the same line of 
business, and should be able to make up their minds instantly ; in fact, to have made up 
their minds before the opening of the market. They should not offer goods that will 
not be ready to move within the expected time, and rules governing the same. They 
should not offer goods that they do not mean to sell, and once offered, all goods should 
be sold to the highest bidder, showing no partiality to buyers. Salesmen have no right 
to be speculators with other people’s property. If they get the best price that the 
market will afford, they have done their duty, and the experiences of the past three 
years ought to convince us all that it is better to sell often, get the money into the 
hands of the patrons, and send the cheese forward, or at least get the cheese out of the. 
curing rooms, and the money into circulation. More patrons have become discouraged 
by waiting long, long periods for their cheques, than by the fact that a neighboring: 
factory has got a sixteenth or an eighth higher price. All cheese markets should dispose 
of the offerings at each meeting by the call system, and all buyers and salesmen should 
do their best to clear the board at each meeting, and I firmly believe that when it is well 
understood that buyers and salesmen have met for the purpose of doing business in a. 
fair and above board manner, confidence will be restored and trade in this great staple. 
will improve.” 


* 


I want here to call your attention to the method which has been adopted in the- 
Province of Quebec with the very best results. In that Province there was an Act: 
passed by the Quebec Legislature, under which these syndicates are operated. This Act 
was passed in 1891. Each of these syndicates has an inspector, and this inspector is; 
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required by this Act to hold a certificate of competency from the Board of Examiners. 
This Board is appointed by the Quebec Dairymen’s Association. Over all these inspec- 
tors is the inspector-general. There are now some thirty of these syndicates in success- 
ful operation in Quebec, Each syndicate has from fifteen to twenty-three factories 
working under it, and these thirty syndicates have some 540 factories under their control. 


The duties and regulations of the Dairymen’s Association with regard to syndicates 
are laid down as follows in the Quebec Act : 


1. Establishing regulations for the formation and working of the said syndicates, 
2. Of directing and superintending the syndicates. 


3. Of establishing rules to define the duties of the inspector-general and of the 
inspectors who are to superintend the production of milk and the manufacture of butter 
and cheese in the establishments so organized into syndicates. 


4. Of appointing a Board of Examiners for the examination of candidates for the 
office of inspectors, and of laying down regulations for the working of the said Board. 


And whereas, there is granted to each syndicate a sum equal to half the outlay 
incurred for the service of inspection and instruction organized in the syndicate, 
including the salary of the inspector, his travelling expenses, and other expenses relating 
directly to the said service, but which sum granted must not in any case exceed $250 
{two hundred and fifty dollars) for each syndicate. 


Whereas there has been granted to the said Association, besides its subsidy and 
other ordinary concessions, ‘an additiqnal sum of $1,000 (one thousand dollars), for 
the expenses necessary for the direction and superintendence of the syndicates, as 
well as for the maintenance and due working of the Board of Examiners above 
mentioned. 


The said Association constitutes, as follows, the programme of the formation and 
working of the syndicates, of their direction and superintendence, of the manner 
of conducting the proceedings of the Board of Examiners, and of the duties of the 
inspectors. 


The Presipent: I am glad that this admirable paper has been brought before you. 
I think we should not only deal with the practical and theoretical questions relating to 
the cheese industry, but also with the markets and what may be called the business side 
of the trade. There can be no doubt whatever as to the truth of the assertions which 
Mr. Pearce has made to us. The real question is, how shall we get rid of the condition 
of affairs into which we are drifting? The necessity for the discussion of this question 
at these large conventions is this: The salesmen will never reform the markets until they 
are backed up by public opinion. It is you and the patrons behind you who have got 
to bring public opinion to bear upon this and every other question before we can get 
reform. I would like to get the views of some here, and if you will permit me, I will 
call upon several salesmen I see around. 


Mr. Srewart: I have had quite a lengthy experience in the cheese business as a sales. 
man, and I must say that the past season has been one of the worst that I have ex peri- 
enced in that capacity. I would fifty times sooner take the old hole and corner system 
than the one that has been in operation at Woodstock market during the past season, 
I believe Woodstock is in line with the doings of all the other markets of the Province. 
I have heard buyers say that perhaps Brantford is the best, but even it has not been 
without its shortcomings in that respect either. It seems to me that Mr. Pearce touched 
rather too lightly on the shortcomings or wrong doings of the buyers. I feel that there 
are just as many sinners amongst the buyers as amongst the salesmen. I think myself 
that there should be a great improvement in the manner of doing business. I have said 
that if I have anything to do in the sale of cheese on the Woodstock market another 
year, and no better system has appeared, I will never board the cheese. When Mr. 
Pearce calls the present system a farce, he does not use an exaggerated word. 
It has been a perfect farce. With regard to the buyers, I think the system degenerated 
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in Woodstock this way. Listowel market was held next day, and if a bid was made on 
Woodstock market that would be carried of course to Listowel. I put the question strongly 
to one of the buyers, and he admitted such to be the case. Woodstock market was used 
only as a “feeler” for other markets. It has been an idea of mine for some years that 
grouping factories together for the purpose of manufacturing and selling would tend to a 
more uniform article. There is no doubt in my mind that an improvement would be made 
in this way, and I think there are other matters in which improvements might be made. 
At the present time every man that is buying wants to personally inspect the make at the 
factories, That costs a good deal of money and takes up a lot of time. I think there 
ought to be some individual in whom full confidence could be placed by the buyers, and 
that buyers should buy from the standpoint of that man’s inspection. There is an 
enormous amount of unnecessary expenses as it is now. Forming groups of factories 
would, to my mind, overcome these expenses, and the quality of the cheese would be 
certainly more uniform, I would like also to see the home consumption of cheese 
encouraged by putting the best instead of the poorest into the market. We could not at 
the present time, I think, go into any grocery store and get a piece of cheese that would 
be at all equal in quality to the general run of cheese exported. Mr. Stewart concluded 
by admitting that over-production had much to do with the low prices last year, but. 
pointed out that they had also been caused by the very cold winter experienced in Eng- 
land, the working men purchasing cheap mutton and eating soup instead of cheese as 
formerly. 


Mr. Waite: How would you deal with the question of buyers who purchase cheese 
say three weeks before they are ready to ship? 


Mr. Pearce: Simply not sell them. Adhere to that rule. 
Mr. WuitE: But suppose the market went back ! 

The PresipEnt: Let it go. 

Mr. Wuite: Where would your patrons be ! 


The Presipent: Educate them. It is not in the interest of cheese-makers to sell 
cheese until they are ready to ship. It is no advantage to anyone to ship them green. 
Mr. Stewart seems to agree with Mr. Pearce in everything, only he is not quite 
satisfied that he hit the buyers hard enough. That is the way with us all. When 
we listen to a good sermon we are all revolving in our mind how well it fits, especi- 
ally in its application, the other fellow I think if all the salesmen would agree to sell 
their cheese when boarded the evil would be abolished. Buyers as a class would be fools. 
to bid on cheese which they know in their hearts the salesmen have no idea of selling, and 
which have been boarded merely as feelers to obtain pointers as to what the salesmen may 
afterwards expect to get. There is competition among the buyers, and if they know that - 
cheese when boarded is for sale they will bid fast enough. 


Mr. Eacie: I have been very much interested in the discussion so far. I thank 
Mr. Pearce for his complimentary reference to the Brantford market. I think it is 
interesting to note that in proportion to the amount of cheese boarded, Brantford sells 
more than any other market in Western Ontario. The reason the Brantford market was 
established was because the men of our district could not get to Woodstock and back 
home in the same day. When we first established the market in Brantford most of the 
salesmen made up their minds that they would board and sell their cheese every market 
day. I believe the majority of the salesmen on the Brantford Board have adhered to that. 
rule, and I think they have profited in consequence. Five years ago I made up my mind 
that I would take market prices every market day. For four consecutive years I have 
done that at Brantford, and I believe I averaged one-quarter to one-half cent a pound 
more than I did before I started selling every two weeks. Referring to Mr. White's 
point, I hold that if a man sells his stuff before it is made he is a speculator ; if he holds. 
it after, he is a speculator. If he takes market prices—and I believe the principle holds. 
good in every kind of farm produce—I know by my own experience he comes out ahead. 
With regard to the article written by our secretary and read ty Mr. Pearce, I may say 
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that Mr Campbell carries out the principles enunciated by him every market day, and as 
a result he got nine and five-sixteenth cents for his October cheese. The buyers knew 
Mr. Campbell was going to sell; they were anxious to get his cheese, and they paid him 
nine and five-sixteenth cents. I think that if one or two salesmen at each of the markets 
in Western Ontario would make up their minds that commencing next spring, they would 
always take market prices, such an object lesson would be provided that all the salesmen 
would soon fall into line. 


Mr. Rincu: I have always made it a practice to sel] on the board. This last year 
I only sold three times off the board. As regards the salesmen being the greatest sinners, 
I beg to differ. Ihave had buyers come to me two minutes after the market had closed 
and offer me one-sixteenth of a cent more than the price bid on the market that day. 


Mr. Pearce: When I made the remark that the salesmen were the greatest sinners, 
I meant by that, that salesmen have it in their own hands more than the buyers. The 
buyers we know do some very indiscreet things, but the matter all lies in the hands of 
the salesmen. If the salesmen will make up their minds only to sell on the board the 
whole question is settled at once. 


Mr. CuatMers: I am one of the salesmen at Listowel market referred to by 
Mr. Pearce. I have sold all my cheese over the wire, but, at the same time I advocate 
selling on the board. I for one would be satisfied to go in and join with the other sales- 
men and pledge ourselves that we would sell on the board. Still I don’t think we 
should be bound te sell after we boarded them. Although we may offer on the board at 
a certain market I don’t think that we should be bound to sell on that market. Mr, 
Pearce would go so far as to say that it is speculation for us to hold our cheese from one 
market to another. I don’t think it would be wrong. 


Mr. Pearce: I didn’t say it was wrong; I said it was speculation. 


Mr. Cuaumers: As far as I am concerned I made a very good speculation this fall. 
In a week’s time I got the advantage of a rise of one and three-eighths cents, 


The PresipENT: What factory is that? 


Mr. Cuatmers: Honey Grove cheese factory. I happened to see that there was a 
move amongst the buyers the day that they were paying eight cents for cheese. I held 
my goods and in a week’s time I sold them for one and three-eighth cents more. But, I 
for one, would be satisfied to join with my fellow salesmen to pledge myself to sell on the 
board. Mr. Chalmers concluded by saying that it was his opinion that the buyers did 
not bid so high as they would.do ¢ hey knew that the salesmen intended to sell. 


The PRESIDENT: We are getting along very well. I think we should hear trom 
the buyers. They ought to have the privilege of defending themselves. The remark 
made by Mr. Rinch is very true. There is not the slightest doubt that the buyers are 
willing to pay more off the market than they offer on the board. But that does not solve 
the question ; in fact it is rather aside from the real question. The point is this: if these 
buyers knew that they could not buy the cheese off the board they would not make any 
offers off the board, and there is where the salesmen have the thing in their own hands. 
The buyers are competing against each other. They must have the cheese and if they 
can’t buy them off the board they will pay all they are worth on the board. The question 
s, how to bring about that condition. 


Mr. McLaren: Jagree with you Mr. President, the matter is all in the hands of the 
salesmen. If the salesmen bind themselves to sell only on the market they will get the 
biggest prices possible. If the buyers once knew that they could not buy the cheese off 
the market, they would buy the cheese onthe market. If the salesmen will adopt that 
system, and the buyers know that no sale will be made in the country or off the market, 
I think there will be no difficulty in regulating this matter. J think we should hear 
from some of the salesmen of the big factories. If they will adopt the principle there 
will be no difficulty in the world of making it a success. 

Mr. Pratn: I worked hard to get the call board, and I have sold on the call board. 
I would not agree to go back to the old way. 
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R. M. BatuantyNnE: I quite agree with those gentlemen who have said that the 
call board as carried on now isa farce. J have been around the markets for pretty 
nearly the whole season, and at every place they were a farce. At the Woodstock mar- 
ket there was at the commencement of the season some slight attempt at sticking to the 
rule, but it degenerated. During the latter part of the season it was as bad as any of 
them. At Listowel at the end of the year no attempt was made to follow out the rule— 
there was no bidding at all. Some business was done at London, and some business is 
still being done there ; but even there the men felt that if they sold on the board they 
would be taking less money than they might get off the board. That feeling has crept 
in at all boards. It is almost impossible to get salesmen to sell—to get them to feel 
that they can make just as much on the board as they can afterwards. The buyers have 
arrived at the conclusion that it is not wise to make their best bid on the board. I do 
not think the question will be as easily solved as a good many men seem to think. You 
have first to get it into the heads of the salesmen that they will receive as much money 
by selling on the board as they will by holding their cheese until afterwards. I do not 
think they will bind themselves. If that could be accomplished, you would get over the 
difficulty at once ; but I don’t believe any salesman will bind himself to sell on the board, 
and unless that can be done, I don’t see how the call board can be made a success either 
here or any where else. 


Mr. Wuire alluded to the manner in which the buyers forced the half pound 
system on the salesmen by agreeing that they would buy in no other way, and suggested 
that the salesmen’ should adopt a similar method in regard to selling on the market. 


Mr. GoopHanp: With regard to the half pound system, the buyers passed a reso- 
lution that it should live, and live it did. As to the sinners under the present system, 
if the buyers and salesmen were put in a box and shaken up together, I don’t know 
which would come out first. The only way that I can see out of this trouble is for the 
buyers to pass another resolution that they will buy nowhere except on the board, and 
then I will guarantee that the salesmen will only sell on the board. The buyers will 
then get the cheese and we shall get better prices. 


The remarks of the last speaker were greeted with applause, whereupon the Prest- 
DENT said: I notice that some of you seem to approve very much of that suggestion. 
I do not desire to criticise, but it does seem to me that perhaps you are getting the cart 
before the horse. A number of the buyers here may be willing to do that, but they 
have not the matter entirely in their own hands. Supposing buyers here did agree not 
to buy outside the market, and other buyers came in from Toronto, and going around to 
the different factories purchased. everything they could lay their hands on?! On the 
other hand, the salesmen are completely their own masters. Mr. Chalmers made a 
pertinent observation when he said that you could scarcely expect salesmen always to 
be willing to sell their cheese ; it might be in their judgment better to hold it. That 
can easily be obviated in this way: whenever the salesmen find the market in such a 
condition that they do not think it wise to sell their cheese, let them not board it. 
But I believe the only solution of this problem is that when the cheese are boarded they 
shall be sold. I have watched the market as a reporter and one interested in the trade. 
I do not know whether my opinion is of any value, but I give it to you for what it is 
worth. All my sympathies—I say it unreservedly—are with the salesmen. I want to 
see them get as much for the cheese as possible. The sympathies of everybody inter- 
ested in the trade, outside of the buyers, whose business it is to pay as little for cheese 
as pussible, must be with the salesmen. As the result of the observation of years, I am 
perfectly satisfied that there are two things that the salesmen should never do, In 
the early part of the season up to the summer, salesmen should never hold their 
cheese when they are ready to ship under any circumstances. With reference to the 
last part of the season, the conditions are rather changed. There is a little chance 
for speculation on the exercise of judgment. If a man comes in here, say on the 
‘15th October, and he finds that the market is such that he is not going to sell his 
cheese, do not let him board them; but if he does board them, let him stand by the 
cheese as they are boarded. ‘The real trouble is this: the salesmen have got the 
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patrons of the factory behind them. It is very easy for the patrons to find fault with 
the salesmen, and I know the salesmen are liable to be kicked out by people who do 
not know a tithe of the condition of the market that the salesmen do. There is the 
trouble, and one reason why I urge an agreement between the salesmen to sell only 
on the market, is that it would relieve them of a great deal of responsibility. If the 
salesmen can go back and say to the patrons, “ We put up our cheese ; this was all 
that it would bring,” it would be a great relief to them. It would, I think, be much 
better for the producers of cheese if there were no salesmen at all on the market, 
although we would be sorry not to have them. 


If the secretaries of the factories would send in a postal card saying ‘* We have so 
many cheese for sale,” I honestly believe (I am not advocating the system, mind you) that 
there would be better prices got for cheese than have been offered on the boards during 
the present and past seasons. Let me make one personal reference. I have reported the 
markets here tor some years. I have watched them very closely. I have never been 

foolish enough to personally give salesmen advice as to whether to sell or not ; but I have 
very often offered advice through the papers, and I feel a great deal of satisfaction in 
knowing that I have never made a mistake yet in reference to the markets whenever I 
ventured the opinion as to how they were going. [ do not take any credit at all. Some- 
times by not watching these things salesmen have got badly left. I remember on one 
occasion a very intelligent salesman who got left by holding on speculation. He actually 
thought that the papers had had something to do with the depression of the markets 
simply because they threw out a few hints for his benefit, and which would have been of 
material advantage to him had he taken them. I need scarcely refer to the influence which 
a local paper has for depressing or raising the markets which are entirely dependent upon 
Great Britain! I strongly urge that the salesmen are the people to act in this matter of 
selling on the market. They should enter into an agreement that, whenever they board 
cheese, that they shall sell, and that they shall not sell except on the board. If they do 
that, I believe the whole question will be settled. 


Mr. Buayney: If both the buyers and sellers have been sinners, as appears to be 
proven here, why not cease to sin? Let us come together honestly and squarely. Weare 
all on the same boat. We all have a certain amount of competition to meet. 
a board let us live strictly up to its rules, and let us not be shuffling any more. Perhaps 
the decreased value of cheese will do us good. When a good business man gets into a 
corner he will force his way out of it. That is what we have got to do in the future, and 
lay aside this accusing each other of committing sin, Let us in the future try and com- 
mit as little sin as possible. — 


If we join 


Mr. Wiurams: I am neither a salesman nor a buyer, but I think if all the cheese 
were sold on the market on the call system it would have a tendency to raise the quality, 
Buyers do not like to pay the same price for all cheese that are offered, because they are 
not all of the finest quality. I do not think they are to blame. Parties who have 
not got a real fine quality ot cheese do not care to put them on the board and take a less 
price than their neighbors. Oonsequently I think if it were made imperative that all 
cheese should be boarded, it would have a tendency to improve the quality. Those now 
turning out poor cheese would be compelled to improve the make. 


The Presipent: The point made by Mr. Williams is one of the best that has been 
brought out yet. It must have been the cbservation of everyone who has attended the 
cheese markets that the buyers scarcely deal fairly with the cheese trade or with them- 
selves. - Under the present system the poorer factories get about the same price as the best 
factories. If the cheese were put up for this competition which we aim at, I believe the 
results would be better. There would be an assorting of the cheese, and if it were known 
that gilt-edge cheese would get gilt-edge prices, and that poor cheese would not, then you 
would see an improvement in the quality. 


Mr. Lerrcu liked the proposal. He believed the buyers had had a good deal to do 
with the present state of affairs through purchasing cheese off the market at a higher 
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figure than that quoted on the board, the buyer and the seller promising to say nothing 
about it. He thought both parties had been guilty of such work, and that it had deterior- 
ated the usefulness of the call board system. 

Mr. Downuam: I think Mr. Williams touched the key-note of the whole situation. 
As long as there are good cheese and poor cheese you will never get the buyers to buy or 
the sellers to sell them on the market. Every salesman who comes to the market thinks 
he has good cheese, but buyers know they are not all good. The buyers will never pay 
the same’ prices all round unless you can get the factories to make cheese all of one quality. 


Mr. Pact: After all this discussion, I do not know that we are very much further 
ahead than we were at the beginning, as far as being able to solve the mystery is con- 
cerned. I am of opinion that, in addition to having the salesmen of the factories unite, 
it will be necessary to have the buyers unite. I think if the buyers and sellers on the 
different markets were to bind themselves not to buy or not to sell off the market that 
this difficulty could be got over very much easier than in any other way. The President, 
in speaking about the buyers binding themselves not to buy off the market, referred to 
cutsiders who might come in and buy. That could be obviated in this way. The Secre- 
tary of the Brantford market has a book, and upon that book are written certain rules, 
and each buyer and each seller is supposed to subscribe his name to these rules. If every 
cheese market had a set of rules, one of which was that no cheese should be sold off the 
board, then the outside men before they could buy cheese would have to subseribe their 
names to those rules. I am heartily in favor of selling cheese upon the market, and upon 
the market only. I have endeavored to carry out that idea in my own experience to a 
very great extent, although sometimes I have sold off the market, but I have found that 
when I have done so I have been the loser. When I have sold right along on the market 
I have been invariably the gainer. If all the buyers and sellers were to unite and bind 
themselves, then we would overcome the difficulty, I think that buyers ought to be 
willing to bind themselves just as well as salesmen. If the buyers could force the sales- 
men to comply with their requests regarding the half-pound weight, why not in this? I 
think if the buyers will take a firm stand with the salesmen this difficulty can be got over, 
and unless they do i do not think it can. 


Mr. R. M. Bauiantyye: One of the main difficulties is in case all the salesmen of 
cheese factories are not members of the boards. It is not an easy matter for some of them to 
belong to any board. There are factories in some places, for instance at Windsor and 
Wallaceburg, that are so far from the markets that it would be an injustice to insist upon 
these men selling their cheese on the markets. For that reason the buyers could not 
bind themselves to buy only on the board. There is another reason, A buyer gets a 
large order for cheese, and he wants to fill it as rapidly as possible. If he is attending 
Woodstock market to-day he can perhaps only get 800 or 1,000, Under the rule you 
propose he would have to wait until the next market betore obtaining the balance, where- 
as under the present system he can go around to the factories and fill his order in a short 
time. 

Mr. Paget: Where there are no markets available I don’t see any objection to 
letting factories sell off the board ; but take the neighborhood of Brantford, London, 
Woodstock, Listowel, there are none of the factories but can reach the markets. I 
know in our neighborhood there are a number of factories that do not belong to any 
board because they think they can do better outside the market. The buyers after 
attending the market slip around to these factories, They have no extra travelling 
expenses to meet, and they feel that they can give a little better figure than that quoted 
on the board, Every factory that is within a reasonable distance from a market should 
be compelled to sell its cheese on that market, and every buyer to buy there. . 


The PresipENt: The difficulty that I foresee of getting the buyers to make any agree- 
ment is simply this: it is opposed to their interests to make such an agreement, and it 
is asking a good deal of these men to come to an agreement that is against their interests. 
But what is asked of salesmen is to come to an agreement that wiil improve their con- 
dition, If we had markets such as this discussion aims at the buyers wouid have to pay 
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more for cheese than they do now by the hole-and-corner methods into which the markets 
are drifting. The reason the buyers came to an agreement over the half pound matter 
was because it was in their interests to do so. Now you ask them to come to an agree- 
ment which is against their interests, because if it were not why discuss the question ? 
The reason that you salesmen are discussing this question is that by discussing it you 
will put money into your own pockets. The matter is entirely in the hands of the 
salesmen and those whom they represent. Just allow me to make a suggestion. I was 
collecting a good deal of information upon this and other matters connected with the 
dairy recently, and 1 got a paper from Mr. George Hately, a well known buyer in Brant- 
ford. It was too late for publication, but I believe there are some points in that paper 
that are worthy of your consideration. As there is some time left us this afternoon, I 
would suggest that the Secretary read that paper to you. I may say that when Mr. 
Hately wrote this paper we never had any idea that this discussion would take place. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE CHEESE MARKETS OF WESTERN ONTARIO, 


The following paper, by Mr. George Haresny, of Brantford, was then read : 


The request for ideas on this subject, affecting as it does the interests of some four 
hundred cheese factories, having an annual output in the neighborhood of forty-five mil- 
lion pounds, valued at about four million dollars, immense and constantly growing, shows 
the necessity for such a medium as the Sentinel-Review, that is in touch with and knows 
the needs of the trade, through which questions affecting these interests can be dis- 
cussed. It is to be hoped that others, better qualified and more able to clearly express 
their ideas, have contributed, in this special issue, towards the solution of the problem, 
These markets can be improved either by abolishing the present system and substituting 
some other, or by taking the markets as they are and perfecting them. As they now 
exist, the markets are, like the British constitution, a growth. The foundation principle 
of the markets is good, but the structure is weak and imperfect. ; 


The object that has been kept in view, in considering this question and in making 
recommendations, is: ‘To provide a mode for disposing of the product of the cheese 
factories of Western Ontario to the greatest advantage, at the smallest expense and with 
the least loss of time.” 


It has also been borne in mind: ‘‘That no system, constitution or code of laws, 
however perfect in theory, can be imposed on the members unless they themselves are 
ready for it and desire it.” And after they are desired by, and have been accepted by the 
members, it should be borne in mind that ‘‘ they cannot be made effective unless (1) Able 
executive officers are appointed, and this depends on the members themselves ; (2) Power 
be provided for the executive, to enable them to enforce the rules and discipline the 
members.” 


In order to know how to improve and perfect the markets, as they are now consti- 
tuted and practised, it is necessary to know in what points they are weak and faulty. 
Being voluntary associations, they have no legal standing and no legal power to enable 
their officers to enforce their rules. Oonsequently demoralization inevitably ensues 
through the continual and persistent breaking of the rules by individuals. Owing to 
the continual changing of the personnel of the market, there is no chance for the forma- 
tion of a feeling of pride in our market to become permanent. 


Another weakness is the failure hitherto to grasp the full idea of ‘the call board 
system,” which has from time to time been in operation on all the markets. A third 
weakness is the facility with which the discovery of breach of rules can be evaded. This 
arises chiefly from the fact that members are not bound to buy and sell on the market 
only. With the markets at intervals of a week, or at intervals of two weeks, no rule 
compelling factorymen to sell on the market only could be enforced without loss and 
injustice to them. 
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The following recommendations are made : 
1. To provide legal power to enforce the rules of the market. 
. To facilitate and expedite trading through the “ call board system.” 


3. To provide for the adoption of rules to buy and sell only on the market, without 
increasing the risk of loss. 


4, To assist the member who wants to buy to find one who wants to sell; and to 
‘assist the member who wants to sell to find one who wants to buy. 


With these ends in view the following recommendations are made: 


That an Act of Parliament (or of the Legislature) be obtained to authorize the 
incorporation of the cheese markets at Ingersoll, Woodstock, London, Listowel, and 
Brantford, on the persons who may be authorized to become members thereof signing a 
certificate and depositing the same in the registry office of the county in which the market 
is located. 


The Act to empower the members of each market to enact by-laws, or rules, for the 
government of their market. 


The Act to provide that a member of each market shall be entitlid in each of the 
other markets to all the rights and privileges which the members of those other markets 
possess, except the rights of discussion and voting at the meetings. 


The Act to provide that the persons who are eligible for membership of the markets 
shall be cheese merchants, their agents and representatives, dealers in dairymen’s supplies, 
proprietors of cheese factories, agenis or salesmen, duly appointed, of cheese factories, 
dairymen’s brokers or agents. 


The Act to contain the usual clauses for the settlement of disputes bateden members. 
by arb,tration. 


The Act to provide that the title of these markets shall be ‘ Dairy Exchange ” 
for instance, ‘t Ingersoll Cheese Market” to be called “ Ingersoll Dairy Exchange.” This 
is comprehensive, and is intended to prevent confusion arising between the pro- 
visions of this Act and the idea conveyed by the Board of Trade Act. The 
Act to provide for the affiliation of the cheese markets into a general board, to be 
known as the Western Ontario Dairy Board; such general board to be. composed 
of all the members of the cheese markets ; to be managed by a council composed 
of representatives from each market; such council to have power to frame general 
rules for the government of the cheese markets ; such general rules, when framed, to 
be submitted to special general meetings of the members of each of the cheese markets 
for their approval, which approval may be given by resolution in the usual manner; and 
such general rules to become effective only after receiving the approval of all the 
cheese markets ; and such general rules to supersede any rule of the cheese markets which 
may be contrary thereto. 


The Act to empower the general board to grant charters for the establishment of 
markets at places in Western Ontario, on application being made to them; and to 
prevent the establishment of such markets at places in Western Ontario, where, in 
their opinion, it would militate against the best interests of the industry. 


It is recommended that the by-laws provide for limiting the hours during which 
trading may be done. 


The by-laws provide that trading be done publicy under the rules known as the 
‘‘ call board system.” 


The cfficial appointed to act as “caller” should understand that the idea of the 
“call” is ‘‘an cqual right to the sellers to offer their goods through the ‘caller,’ to 
name their price, and if not accepted, to offer a lower price ;” as “to the buyers, to offer 
to purchase at a price, and if not accepted, to offer a higher price.” Hitherto the prac- 


tice has been based on the idea of the “auction” rather than on the idea of the “ call.’” 
Should the present practice be allowed to prevail, it is recommended that when any 
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cheese remains unsold there be an additional ‘‘ call,” when the ‘“calier” shall ask if 
any salesman desires to offer his cheese at a stated price. If so, the “caller” shall 
“call” the same. If offer is not accepted, the salesman may repeat his offsr at a lower 
price, and so on, till a sale is made. | 

The by-laws shall provide that all cheese shall be sold publicly on the market 
under the “call board” rules, except when such cheese, having been so sold, has veen 
rejected on account of quality. Almost the sole objection to such a rule being enacted 
has been the fear of loss arising by losing favorable opportunities for selling and depre- 
ciation in quality from heat during the interval between markets. This objection is 
removed by the privilege factorymen will have of selling at all the markets, thus giving 
them the benefit of a market nearly every day in the week, instead of weekly or fort- 
nightly. And combined with this privilege is the introduction of cheese factory agents, 
or brokers, who would attend all the markets. The employment of brokers is recognized 
in the leading markets of the world as the most convenient and most economical mode of 
buying and selling. The method would be much the cheapest for most factories. The 
commission would be a very trifling charge per box, and, doubtless, capable men would 
engage as brokers, in whom the factorymen would have confidence. The factoryman 
would communicate, by letter or telegram, the particulars of his offering, with instruc- 
tions as to lowest price and terms, if necessary. At the close of the market he would 
receive telegram giving, if sold, buyer’s name, with price and terms. Brokers would sell 
as agents of, and in the name of, cheese factories, who must be members of the market, 
or of one of the affiliated markets, The broker must, therefore, for his own protection, 
be able, in case of dispute, to prove his right to sell for a factory. These ideas are some- 
what crude, and are not very clearly set forth. Such as they are, they are given for what 
they are worth. It was intended to draft and submit a complete Act, constitution and 
by-laws, but want of time and opportunity for consulting with those accustomed to such 
work, and with those familiar with the requirements of the trade prevented this. If 
these recommendations meet with general favor, it is further recommended that an endeavor 
be made to have an Act passed at the next session, and that a constitution and by-laws 
be drafted, printed and circulated among the members of the various markets, ventilated 
through the medium of the press, and submitted to special meetings of the members of the 
various cheese markets next May or June for discussion, amendment and adoption. 


REPORT OF. DAIRY EXHIBITS AT THE INDUSTRIAL AND WESTERN 
FAIRS AND DAIRY TEST AT GUELPH. 


GENTLEMEN,— As your representative to the Industrial Fair I take this opportunity 
of presenting my report. I attended the annual meeting of the Fair Association on 
February 12th and a meeting of the Dairy Vommittee on April 19th. There was not 
much change made in the arrangement of the prize list last year, with the exception that 
the prizes for white cheese were made equal in value to those for colored cheese. ‘This 
was a wise move, as white cheese require as much if not more skill to make than colored. 
A change was made in the personel of the judge last year. For two or three years 
previous a judge had been selected from the United States, It was felt by some members 
of the committee that this was unnecessary, as by removing all marks of distinction from 
the cheese a thoroughly impartial judgment could be given by a Canadian judge. Besides, 
it was felt that a person thoroughly familiar with Canadian methods of manufacturing, 
and having an accurate knowledge of the excellence required in our Oanadian cheese, 
especially as to its suitability for the British market, would be in a better position to 
judge the product of our makers, than one familiar with American methods only. I had 
the pleasure of submitting several names to the Industrial Executive, of persons whom | 
considered competent to undertake this work, and [ am pleased to state that one of these 
was selected in the person of Mr. A. F. MacLaren, whose ability te act in the capacity of 
judge on cheese is recognized by everyone. 

At the request of the manager of the Industrial Fair I assisted in judging by way of 
keeping a record of the score made by each exhibit. There were over 500 cheese on 
exhibition from Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. All marks of distinction were removed, 
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and each lot of cheese scored according to the following standard for points of quality : 
Flavour, thirty-five ; quality, twenty-five ; texture, fifteen; color, fifteen ; finish, ten ; 
total, 100. Those obtaining the highest scores in each class were again thoroughly 
examined and compared and the awards made accordingly, so that a fair, accurate and 
definite plan was carried out all the way through and the awards are particularly valuable 
on that account. 

There were twenty-eight prizes in all for Cheddar cheese. AJ] these prizes were taken 
by Ontario makers, and twenty-two of them came to Western Ontario. After the awards 
had been made the cheese from the various provinces were compared. The cheese from 
Quebec, though scoring well in texture and finish, were lacking in flavour, having an 
objectionable flavour that left a bitter taste in the mouth. The cheese from Manitob awere 
smaller in size than the others and lacked chiefly in body and showed too much moisture 
for good shipping cheese. The Ontario cheese showed a wide range between the quality 

_of the poorest and the best ; this would apply to the cheese from Western Ontario, and is 
a striking proof of the need of more uniform methods of making. Their chief fault was 
also in point of flavour ; but the objectionable flavours in them were of a varied charac- 
ter, and not a single marked flavour peculiar to themselves as in the Quebec cheese. 
There was an improvement in all the cheese in point of finish and general appearance 
over exhibits of other years, though a great many of our makers who exhibit cheese 
could improve considerably in these particulars. 

The accommodation provided for dairy products by the Industrial is very good, and 
with the exception of a few minor points in regard to the location of. the cheese in the 
dairy building, is as good as dairymen should look for. The exhibition draws exhibits 
from all parts of the Dominion, and supplies a means for bringing all Canadian cheese 
together and of producing a friendly rivalry between the various cheese centres that 
should be productive of much good to the trade. The display of butter was large and 
well presented, but as I had nothing to do with its arrangement I am not in a position 
to give any particulars regarding it. 


THe WEsTERN FAIR. 


Though not one of your representatives to the Western Fair, I have assisted the 
judges during the past three years by recording the score made by each exhibit of cheese 
and butter, and have on file in the Association’s office a complete record of the points 
made by each exhibit of cheese and butter for 1894 and 1895, and have also the score 
made by each point of quality. I have also taken the trouble after each fair to fill in 


the score cards and mail them to each exhibitor. Had I the time I would like to give — 


you in detail some of these records, as the lessons to be learned from them would be 
valuable. 

There were on exhibition last year at the Western Fair 270 cheese. There was 
eonsiderable improvement over the previous year’s exhibit in finish and neatness. The 
quality of the cheese on the whole was not so good. Both cheese and butter were lacking 
in one essential quality—a perfect flavor. There appeared to be a wider variation in 
this particular between the butter exhibits of 1894 and 1895 than between the cheese 
exhibits of the same periods. Last year very much of the creamery butter, which is 
usually of good quality, was weak in texture and grain, and very much lacking in flavor. 
The highest score made by any exhibit of cheese in 1895 was ninety-six, and the lowest 
seventy, the average being about ninety. The highest for 1894 was ninety-six and a 
half and the lowest seventy-five and a half, the average being ninety and three-quarters. 
The highest score made by any exhibit of creamery butter for 1895 was ninety-seven and 
a half, and the lowest eighty-four and a half, the average being 92.36 ; and the highest 
score made by any exhibit of dairy butter was ninety-six, and the lowest eighty-eight, the 
average being 92.38. 

The amount of prize money awarded in sections 1 and 2, in cheese and butter 
classes, was divided as follows: The number of points scored by each exhibitor of cheese 
over ninety-four points and of butter over ninety-six points were added together and 
divided into the amount offered for prizes, and this product multiplied by tha excess 
number of points in each case gave the amount of each prize. 
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This pro rata plan seemed to give satisfaction, and in some ways is preferable to 
the ordinary method, as each exhibitor shares in the prize money if his cheese or butter 
scores up to the standard. 

The judges last year were A. F. MacLaren in cheese and W. P. Hibbard in butter, 


The Dairy Department of the Western Fair was in charge of Mr. John S. Pearce, one 


of the representatives from this Association last year, and if he will permit me I would 
like to state that Mr. Pearce is sparing neither of his time nor energy in making the 
dairy display one of the most important on the grounds. The accommodation provided 
for cheese is ample, though that for butter might be improved. We learn that there is 
a movement in this direction, and that some change will be made in the dairy building 
before the next fair. 


Datry Test AT GUELPH. 


A dairy department was inaugurated last year in connection with the Provincial 
Fat Stock Show, held at Guelph on December 10th, 11th and 12th, The total prize 
money was $135, made up of a grant of $50 from this Association, and a like amount 
from the Agriculture and Arts Association, and donations of $25 and $10 respectively 
from your President and Secretary. The regular prizes were supplemented by a num- 
ber of valuable special prizes given by the Farmer’s Advocate, London; John S. Pearce 
& Oo., London; F. W. Hodson, Superintendent of Institutes ; The Sun Publishing Co., 
Toronto ; and the Bryant Press, Toronto. 

The prizes were given for dairy cattle only, and a milking trial of dairy cows 
carried on which proved to be one of the interesting features of the show. A twenty- 
four hours test was conducted according to the standard rules for the British dairy 
shows, with the exception that constitution and conformation were taken into account. 
The following was the scale of points used: Twenty points for constitution and confor- 
mation; one point for each pound of milk; twenty points for each pound of fat ; four 
points for each pound of solids (not fat); one point for each ten days in milk, after the 
first twenty days (limit, 200 days) ; ten points shall be deducted trom the total score for 
each per cent. of fat below three per cent. of fat in the milk.” 

There were classes open for Shorthorns, Ayrshires, Holsteins, Jerseys or Guernseys, 
and grades. All these breeds were represented excepting Jerseys and Guernseys, 
There were eleven cows competed in all. This is not as large a number as some of the 
more enthusiastic promoters of the show would like to have seen, but considering the 
time of the year, and the fact that it was the beginning of the Dairy Department, there 
were as many as could reasonably be expected, and I have no doubt that if the Dairy 
Department is continued another year there will be a much larger display. 


The results of the test are tabulated as follows - 


Piece Nee be | 
i Bi. fg @ |, eh Neues Weenie 
aA aes ene < 
w~2l 3 [25] 3 32 gaye ae 
Name of cow. Breed. Owner. oF 2 1h .| 2 lanl ay | 2 
Bimal os V8 ho oOo eae es 
z8\ 2 |Eel = BSi 98 | 2 
< - =) =) =] od o 
| SO Seal!) Pe oe ies e 
F A, is Py [Aa qo <q 
CT eS ce oa ear | 
BAO VERLICUU Las ce ess Shorthorn.’..... H. Wright, Guelph ....|15.4) 45.31 |2.55|1.16/4.14,102.07|1st 
Calamity Jane ......... Holstein ..... ..|A, & G. Rice, Currie’s ..|18.1| 69.18 3.16 2.0916.4 |153.06|1st 
Munice Clay wx denen tans ESS SRSA ss e ..|17.2| 40.68 13.2 |1.30)3.22)108 .26 
Aaggie Ida Sth .....:.. Pee: cere Wm. McClure, Norval. .|16.2} 35.53 |3.5 |1.24/3.11| 99.97 
Aaggie Lady of Loraine. er ae Ee me se ../15.1] 47.19 |3.45]1, 65/4.33)116.11|2nd 
Jean Armour. sn, + nee Ayrshire ....... W. M. Stewart (jr.) Ga ihe 81.18 |3.75|1.17|2.76| 87.62\2nd 
Son, Menie .......... 
NEES arenes Ot Set ee W. M. & J. G. Smith,'17.3] 46.31 |3.9 |1.7914.09]119.07/1st 
Fairfield Plains ...... 
Gristacee ide kiss eRe SEER ae W. M. & J. ©. Smith,|15.6| 31.13 |4.15/1.2912.95) 87.53! 
Fairfield Plains ...... 
Binet Bellenniies se. re faradey, ceute. =< Dr Kelehent. ete vis. 14 | 21.07 |4.8 |1.01]1.96| 68.61)/3rd 
ROBO SLits. GRA cass days Shorthorn grade|Jas. Bowman, Guelph...|14 | 46.5 |8.8 |1.77|4.23)113.82)1st 
UOT (cs ak AMOis Sea ee aap Foe GRadee tes eis Hugh McDougal, Guelph/15_ | 24 4.6 nad 81.04\2nd 
Sees ey eRe vid ds ame tt A ee a Re 
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The first sweepstakes prize was awarded to Calamity Jane, a Holstein cow, which 
gave 69.18 pounds of milk in the twenty-four hours, and the second sweepstakes to Ada, 
an Ayrshire cow, which gave 46.31 pounds of milk. Those in charge of the test were G. 
KE. Day, B.S.A., Lecturer in Agriculture at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph ; 
T. B. Millar, your Inspector, and your Secretary. 


In the prize list it is urged that the judges make some suggestions as to how a 
winter dairy show may be best conducted and made most instructive. I have neglected 
to consult the other judges in this matter, but will take it upon myself to make the 
following suggestions : 


(1) Interest every dairy breeders’ and dairy association in the show, and get them 
to contribute towards and take some part in arranging the prize list. 


(2) Endeavor to have prizes as large as possible, as exhibitors of dairy cows are 
under considerable expense, and are loth to go to much trouble unless the prizes are 
worth trying for. 


(3) Prizes should be given for male animals as well as for females. 


(4) It would be more serviceable if the dairy test were conducted for a week or ten 
days, and the amount of feed consumed taken into account; but as this involves con- 
siderable time and expense it is not practicable at a three-day show. 


(5) Have warm, comfortable buildings for all stock, and especially for milch cows, 
It would be better to have a separate room or building for dairy cows, so that they 
could be kept quiet during milking. 


(6) If dairy products are to be shown, a well-ventilated and roomy building, in 
which the temperature can be controlled, should be provided ; and it should be detached, 
if possible, from the building in which the stock are kept. 


(7) Have some of the best and some of the poorest samples of cheese and butter 
cut up and their good and bad qualities pointed to exhibitors and others interested. 


(8) It would be instructive to have one of the judges give an exhibition of milk 
testing and the judging of dairy cows by conformation during the show. 


(9) Where practicable, it would add to the interest and value of the show to have 
an exhibition of butter-making, and if possible a competition between butter-makers as 
is practised by some of the great dairy shows in Britain. 


All of which is respectfally submitted. 
Your obedient servant, 


J. W. WHEATON. 
London, January 6th, 1896. 


The meeting then adjourned until the evening. 


FIRST DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


The Opera House was well filled at the evening session. President Pattullo again 

occupied the chair. The first gentleman called on was the Mayor, who was present as 

_ the representative of the town, A number of songs were sung during the evening and 
were much appreciated. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY THE MAYOR. 


Mayor Oole expressed the pleasure it gave him to be present at the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Dairymen’s Association and welcome the delegates to Woodstock. He 
referred to the rapid advance of the dairy industry in Canada, and especially in Ontario. 
This was owing to the interest taken in the industry by distinguished gentlemen, some of 
whom were on the platform this evening. The subject of good roads was one, he thought, 
which was intimately bound up with the prosperity of the dairying industry. With good 
roads the cost of the output of dairy products could be reduced by a considerable sum, 
and thus put money in the pockets of those who were engaged in the business. It was a 
matter of satisfaction to him and to all the people of Woodstock to know that the Associ- 
ation had received its beginning in the county of Oxford. The Mayor closed with extend- 
ing a cordial welcome and the freedom of the town to the members of the Association. 


President Parrutto spoke for the Association in accepting the courtesy of Mayor 
Cole, and expressed the assurance that the present meeting would be the greatest and 
most influential in the history of the Association. Mr. Pattullo said that considering the 
magnitude of the industry, which was under the direct care of the Association, it was not 
surprising that the good people of Woodstock should extend to the members such a cor- 
dial greeting. I have now very great pleasure in introducing to you the first gentleman 
whose name is on the programme to-night, and I am quite sure that he will receive the 
same cordial welcome from you that he has had on every other occasion on which he 
has appeared before Canadian audiences. I refer to our old and beloved friend, Mr. 


-John Gould, of Ohio. 


A VOICE FROM OHIO. 


Mr. GouLD, in beginning his address, said he was only too glad to come to Canada 


‘again, as he had a great many friends here. He elicited much laughter by saying that 


he had come as a messenger of peace, and he would not be greatly put out to find himself 
held as a hostage. He could imagine no more pleasant fate than to be seized by the cow- 
boys of Canada and held captive till the war is over. Continuing, he said,: ‘I believe I 
told you when I was here last year that the dairy business was going to be better in the 
year to come. I believed it. I am trying to believe it now, but unfortunately it has not 


proved as I had wished, and so to-night I am not going to set up as a prophet again. I 
am going to take what comes in the future and bless the Lord for it. We are to-day a 


sort of prisoners of hope. We are hoping that the dairy business is going to be better, 
but whether it is better or worse you will find out that the dairying country—the country 
that has once adopted dairying—will always stay by it. The dairy has always and ever 
will be a factor that brings up a one-sided agriculture and balances it and sets it into true 
‘motion again. At least it is the cow that comes in and brings up the agriculture and 
puts another money crop into the farmers’ hands. It has been the history of the States 


from the Hudson River to the Pacific Ocean. When the land has been wheated out, 


then the cow has come in to bring the farmer back to prosperity again. When the land 
has been corned, then the cow has not been made into corned beef, but has been brought 
in as an agent to turn corn into money.” Mr. Gould went on to say that more money 
was received for butter shipped out of the state of Iowa last year than all the ore the 
silver mines had produced ; yet Congress never got excited once about the dairy interest 
of Iowa, The dairy industry was spreading all over the country. It had been intro- 
duced down in the cotton belt and they were going to make Georgia a prosperous State 


just as his friend, Hon. John Dryden, was going to start dairying in Algoma. (Laughter 


and applause). Sheep in his country had gone the way of ail the earth, and horses sell- 
ing for $6 a dozen had knocked the bottom out of the live stock trade. There was no 
money in beef, even raised on the plains at little cost. Yet, despite the low prices, they 
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found the dairymen to-day sticking just as tenaciously to the trade as they did, and a 
dairy cow sold for money. Why? Because that dairy cow, despite low profits, brought 
in money 365 days in every year to the farmer, and there was not another thing on the 
farm that did it. The farmer who was not in the dairy business in the United States 
would soon be in bankruptcy or going to live with his father-in-law. (Laughter). “ What 
we dairymen have got to do,” said Mr. Gould, “is to bring in new forces and new 
resources ; and whilst we cannot get more than twenty cents a pound for butter, and 
eight and nine cents a pound for cheese, we can get down a little closer to the ground. I 
do not mean that we must use more economy We are economizing all that is necessary, 
but we must begin to utilize forces that we have never utilized before, and it is possible 
even with the lower prices that we shall get as much money out of the dairy as we got 
with the higher prices.” 


The Presipent: Mr, Gould has just whetted our appetite for what is coming to- 
morrow. I feel sure that all of you who have heard him to-night will want to hear him 
make his real speech, or rather his series of speeches, to-morrow and the next day. I 
think that Mr. Gould was a little reckless when he got off his little shot at our Minister 
of Agriculture in reference to starting that dairy school up in Algoma. I would like to 
say, with reference to that school, that I am a little sensitive on that point. I claim to 
be a sort of half godfather to that school, because I have been advocating something of 
the sort for a good many years. I think one of the best things Mr. Dryden ever did was 
to start that dairy school up in Algoma, where there is a great deal of fertile land, 
There are very few people inthis Province who realize the enormous resources of northern 
Ontario. We speak of the ‘‘ wilds of Algoma,” when as a matter of fact there are enor- 
mously rich valleys up there, and I am quite sure that that little model dairy farm of 
Mr, Dryden’s will do a very large amount of good. 


Hon. John Dryden, on coming forward, was greeted with much applause. 


UNITY AND DETERMINATION OF PURPOSE. 


Mr. DrypeEn said that he observed, on looking at the audience, that he would have to 
address some who could not be considered either dairymen or dairymaids, and he felt very 
much like one of the Governors of Texas, who was asked to speak to the inmates of the 
State prison, and who after trying several unsatisfactory modes of commencing his speech, 
recklessly launched out as follows: ‘I don’t care what you are; I am glad to see so 
many of you here.” He was on that principle, glad to see so many in the audience that 
night, and he was especially pleased to see his friends from the United States. When he 
first saw the programme of the convention and perceived that the names of Mr. Gould 
and Mr. Louis were on it he had said to himself, ‘‘ These men will never be present. 
They will never come with the thick war clouds hanging over us.” But when he arrived 
this evening at the station almost the first man whom he had met was Mr. Gould, and 
very glad he was to grasp his hand. The fact that Mr. Gould should be here would: 
indicate to the speaker that he would not again vote for Mr. Cleveland. 


Mr. Goutp: I never did. 


Continuing, Mr. DrypEn said: “Iam reminded that both of these gentlemen are 
engaged with the dairymen of this country in a warfare after all. It is rather a pacific 
strife, They are stimulating strife for the purpose of building up each of our countries 
to make humanity better—not for the purpose of destroying, as the policy announced by 
President Cleveland would do. Iam always glad to meet representative dairymen from. 
the Republic, and while in this country we will try to get ahead of them in producing 
petter products, still we always welcome any advance they may make just as they will 
welcome any advance that we may make in this respect. Something has been said about 
Algoma. Iam quite willing to wait and bide my time. By and by you will see what 
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we have done up there. Some of you have no idea what Algoma is able to produce of 
those things which go to make dairying a success. I suppose you will scarcely believe 
that timothy sown on May 20 on this little farm in Algoma had reached about two and a 
half feet high in August, and that T cut some of it in August and it was exhibited at the 
Toronto Industrial Fair. Where we can produce grass, as we have already proved we can 
do, I am quite sure we can make dairying a success, because other things will grow where 
grass will grow. My friend the Chairman tries to take a little credit for the establishing of 
what he calls a dairy school in Algoma, and he says he is so glad that I established the 
institution. I do not like to disturb his sweet thoughts, or take anything away from 
him, but when I tell him that I have not the slightest idea of starting a dairy school 
there I do not know what he will say. We simply call it a pioneer farm. What is it 
for? For the purpose of showing the people of this country—showing the world—that we 
have good agricultural land in that district of Algoma, and that people have been riding 
over it and past it on the C P.R. to get into that wonderful province, Manitoba, and have 
not dreamed of the thousands of acres of fine land that exist and the wonderful resources 
of that part of Ontario. I am quite sure that in a few years we shall have a thriving 
settlement and town near Barclay Station, where the Government farm is. I am not 
here this evening to undertake to give instruction to men who I know are greatly my 
superiors in reference to dairy matters ; I have rather to come to bring greetings and 
good wishes from the Ontario Government, which I have the honor to represent on this 
occasion. I would like to say that my honored and trusted Chieftain, Sir Oliver Mowat, 
will be with you himself on Thursday next. (Applause.) Our Government, Mr. 
President, are justly proud of the use this Association has made of the small sum of 
money which the Legislature has granted it for a number of years past. I believe that 
during all this time the money has been spent with due regard to wisdom and economy. 
I belive that I am right in saying that good value has been received for every item of 
expenditure which has been made in this way, and that the public generally have been 
able to reap abundant benefit from what you have been able to do through the work of 
this Association. No class of our agriculturists has been able to reach so high a position 
with their products as have the cheese makers of the Province of Ontario. Now this is 
due, I suppose, to a good many reasons ; but as I look on the record that has been made I 
attribute it largely to three or four principles that have actuated their work from the 
beginning. I would like to suggest two or three of these. The first is unity. The 
cheese-makers have realized from the beginning the truthfulness of the adage that in 
unity is strength, while the contrary is just as certainly true. Separation always means 
weakness. ‘They have had unity of purpose—unity of purpose in endeavoring to seek 
the very best methods that can be found for the manufacture of this product. Not the 
cheapest methods, for that has not been the idea; but unity of purpose in selecting the 
very best methods, having due regard to the quality of the manufactured article. 
I believe that in the early years of cheese-making in this country an attempt was 
made to adopt a method which would have produced a very inferior article—the attempt 
was made to take away from the milk certain of its properties, and substitute others 
that were cheaper, and put on the market a decidedly inferior article. It is easy for us 
now to see that that practice would have been disastrous—that it would have destroyed 
the market that we now hold ; but the men of that time saw all this beforehand, and the 
result was that by uiity of purpose and unity of effort the thing was stamped out, and it 
never obtained a foothold in this country. You and I are rejoicing to-day because it did 
not. I believe that in the United States—in some of them, at all events—that policy 
was adopted. Good men on the other side see the folly of it to-day, and would fain do 
away with it, and change it, and put a better state of things in vogue, but they are not 
able to do so, and the result is that they are suffering on account of it. Now, you have 
not only had unity of purpose, but you have had unity of methods as well. It is singular 
when we look to see how almost the entire Province has been united on the same method. 
Unity of purpose and unity of method have brought about practically a uniformity in pro- 
duct, so that when the goods are marked by the name of our country, the purchaser under- 
stands perfectly what particular quality he is likely to receive. The second principle that 
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has actuated all that has been done has been co-operation. It is manifest that if you are 
to have the best goods, the best products, it must be by the exercise of the best skill. 
Some good people who are listening to me now will no doubt think it is a very easy 
thing to manufacture cheese and butter—a simple process that anybody can learn. [ 
remember my friend, Mr. Ballantyne, once saying that anybody could learn to make 
butter in half an hour. To-day the authorities at the Agricultural College say they can 
find ten good cheese-makers where they can find one good butter-maker. It is not an 
easy thing to make fine quality cheese or gilt edge butter. It is manifest that you can- 
not exercise the proper skill unless you have proper buildings, proper machinery, aud 
proper equipment all round. These cannot be furnished by a single individual, because 
it would not pay a single individual in the ordinary way to furnish such equipment as is 
an absolute necessity. The result is that the cheese-makers of this country have been 
willing to co-operate—to work together in this regard—and have united together to put 
up the buildings and get the machinery, and combine their raw material. And so in this 
way the very greatest skill can be used, leading to the highest quality which it is 
possible to produce. I know there have been difficulties in the way of carrying out 
this scheme, but the utmost unity and harmony have prevailed, and they have led to the 
very best possible results. Then you have had co-operation in another thing. You have, 
by co-operation, been enabled to give to your people the best instruction in reference to 
dairy matters. You have recognized just what I had the privilege of saying to the fruit 
growers in this city recently, that ignorance means failure in this.industry just as certainly 
as it does in every other agricultural industry, and that knowledge means success. At all 
events knowledge is the first step towards success, and realizing that, you have joined 
together in order that you might send about the country instructors, for this reason, that 
you did not desire that any of your people should manufacture inferior goods, and so place 
them on the market in competition with that which was vastly superior, There always 
were and always will be men who are willing to take a little temporary gain, notwith- 
standing that they know it will mean future loss. A man, for instance, will undertake 
to deceive another ; he will undertake to put false goods on the market ; he gets tem- 
porary gain, but in a little while he destroys his market, and the result is failure. It is 
because you have by co-operation been able to prevent that altogether, and given such 
instruction and aroused such enthusiasm, that you have obtained the hold which you 
have upon the English market to-day. Another principle which has been in opera- 
tion is one that is usually found among Scotchmen at any rate, and that is perseverance. 
The position which the dairymen of this country have attained has not been reached in a 
day nor a year. It has been done by patient ploddixg all these years, commencing at the 
very lowest round of the ladder at the very beginning, and going up, step by step, hold- 
ing what we have gained and reaching forward constantly to that which is better and 
higher, so that we are able now to say that we have reached the topmost round of the 
ladder. That has been accomplished by constant and continual perseverance. We know 
that mistakes all along have been made, that failures have occurred, but these mistakes 
and these failures did not prevent the cheese-makers from going forward. These mistakes 
and failures were investigated, efforts were made to find out what caused them, and what 
ought to be done to remedy them, and the result is that by persevering effort and plodding 
industry, these very failures and mistakes have only led to something which has been 
still higher. Then the other principle which I want to mention is determination. I 
think as I read the history of this Association that it has been following this motto: ‘‘ We 
will succeed ; we are determined to succeed ; we can place our goods on the best market 
in the front place ; therefore we will,” and so it commenced with the pluck which is—I 
don’t want to frighten my American friends now—the true characteristic of the Briton, 
the determination to win. Failures have only led to a stronger determination to suc- 
ceed. How is this to be done? Not, I submit, by a great deal of bluster and noise ; not 
by creating a great sensation in the country and saying, ‘“ We have done this.” That 
is not the way it will be done. I find some people inclined to take that method. That 
is not the way it has been done. It has been done by the patient investigation and 
study of the details of the business ; hours, and weeks, and months of patient investigation 
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in order to find out what was needed to make a better product than before. By the exer- 
cise of good judgment and the acceptance of advice, because we have always been willing 
to receive sound advice—whether from Canadians, Englishmen or Americans—and using 
this advice to the very best advantage, we have been able to succeed. New discourage- 
ments have presented themselves. We are confronted now by a new kind of obstacle, 
and that is lower prices for those products which have been steady during all these 
years. We cannot say that in the past the prices for those products have been so very 
high. It has seemed to me that all the farmers got was merely good wages for the work 
in which they were engaged ; but it was steady, and, as Mr. Gould remarked, returns 


came in 365 days in a year, and so it was considered to be profitable But now we have 
lower prices. ' 


The fact is that in all industries the almighty dollar is more difficult to obtain now 
than it was, and you know that farmers cannot get the prices they used to get ten, or 
even five years ago. Whether it is too much cheese or too few dollars, I will leave for 
somebody else other than myself to solve; but the fact is true that we have now to 
receive less prices for the cheese than we did a little while ago. Now, what are we 
going todo? Are we going to say, “Give it up; drop it?” You cannot say that. 
That will not be the answer. The same British pluck, the same determination, the 
same unity of purpose will be manifested now as they have been manifested in the past. 
As Mr. Gould says, we cannot economize any more, but we can get down closer to the 
ground, and then we will probably be as successful in the future as we have been in the 
past, even with the lower prices. There are two or three things that we may be able to. 
do. Ask yourself this question, Can I find cows to put into my stable that will pro- 
duce more milk on the same feed than the ones I have been using? I think the answer: 
in this country would be in the affirmative. There are men who cannot do much better 
than they have been doing, but there are hundreds and hundreds of men in this country 
supplying milk who have not studied this question, and who are unable to realize that 
it is possible to put two cows in the stable to do the same work that three are doing 
now. That is one of the things that we have to get at. If a cow does not pay its 
board and something more, it does not matter how broad it is or how long a pedigree 
it has got, it ought to be discarded and a better one put in the place of it. This can 
be done, but before it is done I point out to the dairy associations of this Province 
that it will be necessary to give the people a lot of information, because I can tell you 
there is a good deal of ignorance in regard to the cow. How many people think that 
a cow is a cow, and that is all? Some people are very anxious to get a cow with a 
pedigree. That is another mistake. You can’t get a good pail of milk out of any 
pedigree. You will have the privilege of nailing the document up on the post behind 
your cow, but it won't fill the pail. Some of these will have to be discarded. TI often 
think what a pity it is that some twenty years ago or so men with brains did not 
undertake to make what I shall call a dairy breed out of our own Canadian stock. 
These cows really had pedigrees, but you could not put them on paper. They were 
good animals for dairy purposes. One of my Scotch friends was telling me that he 
would have had no difficulty in finding fifty cows possessing all the points that a cow 
ought to possess. In Quebec, I believe, some attention has been paid to this. They 
have what they call their own Canadian cattle, and they are all extremely good. The 
same thing might have been done in this Province, and especially in Western Ontario, 
if somebody had set about it. That is one of the ways of lessening the cost of produc- 
tion, and giving ourselves a return equal to that which we had when the price of cheese 
was higher. The other way is by lessening the cost of the feeding. In this connection 
may I suggest that our farm superintendent at the Agricultural College is just now 
laboring with this problem to see if he cannot find such a ration that will enable us to 
keep our animals at a much less cost than we have been accustomed to keep them. I 
know how our ordinary cattle of the country have been kept, and I know how expen- 
sive itis. I know how much less it is possible to keep these animals. We are not 
through with our experiments at the College. Some progress has been made. You saw 
the account of what Mr. Rennie had done in reference to the feeding of steers last 
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year. You saw about the feeding of horses on the farm when they are idle. I know 
they are kept in the pink of condition, and Mr. Rennie claims that last winter he kept 
them on eight cents per day. He expects to reduce it this year to seven cents. When 
he claims to be able to keep the swine at the College on two cents a day per head outside 
the slops which they receive from the College, you will see how much can be done in 
this direction. We have got, as Mr. Gould says, to get down closer to the ground, and 
try and find if some additional details cannot be found to throw light upon this point. 
In these two ways we should be able to lessen the price. And then we must make the 
products better than we have ever made them before. You say it is not possible. I 
am not so sure about that. I believe it is possible. What would be the result if all 
the dairymen of the world were, from this time on, to make the best product that 
could be made? Do you think we would have too much of it? It does not increase 
the number of pounds when you improve the quality, but it increases the demand. 
There is not a man in this audience who would not consume more cheese if it were 
better than it is. What can be done? I do not know that anything better can be done 
than by continuing the education which has been given. We have schools with the best 
equipment that is to be found on the continent—the best buildings and machinery and 
utensils, and a good staff of teachers, We are able to give exactly the education that is 
needed on this line. The trouble is that a number of our people seem to think they 
do not need education, but I am glad to say that the cheese makers, at all events, 
are taking advantage of the opportunities that are afforded them in this direction. [ 
was glad to hear from one of the instructors the other day that one of the young men 
who attended the dairy schoo! at Guelph went into a factory this summer, and that his 
cheese this year have sold from one-eighth to one-quarter of a cent higher than anybody 
else’s cheese in that section, and that the last he sent out brought half a cent a 
pound more than other people’s. What one does in this regard, there is no reason 
why another should not do. I would like to point out that we have added to our 
equipment at the Agricultural College, so that our teachers and professors there are 
able to carry out experiments the year round. We have not come to definite conclu- 
sions and fixed everything in connection with dairying yet. My friend Gould knows a 
lot about it, but I have no doubt there are some things that he would not give a definite 
answer to. These things ought to be settled, if they can be, by experiments. That is 
what our teachers and professors are endeavoring to do at the Agricultural College. 
When these experiments offer to lessen the cost of production, we need not be afraid 
that we will not be able to hold our own. These dairy goods will be in demand so long as 
the world exists. What you and I want to do is to unite our forces to produce the very 
best goods that anybody produces, and then we will get the best of the market, whatever 
it is. It does not matter who comes into competition, we will be able to hold our own. 
This cannot be done in any other way than the way I have been suggesting. I want you 
to know that so long as I hold the position that I now hold, I mean to carry on’ that 
work.” Mr. Dryden here gave an illustration of the effect of instruction. Two ladies, 
he said, were discussing the advisability of attending the lectures delivered in connection 
with the travelling dairy. One said she was not. going; she knew all about it, and 
besides, the Grit Government had sent the dairy out. The other did not care whether 
it was a Grit or Conservative affair, she was willing to take advice and instruction. She 
attended the lectures, and learned a way of making butter that was better and easier 
than her own, and from that time on she commenced to produce an improved article. 
It was not long before the two women went again in company to the market, He (Mr. 
Dryden) knew the man who purchased the goods from the women, and that was how he 
was acquainted with the facts. When the lady who had been to the dairy school 
presented her goods, Mr. P————_, the purchaser, said, ‘‘I will give you three cents 
a pound more for that butter.” The other woman was delighted on learning that the 
price of butter had gone up, but was rather taken back when, on remonstrating with 
the buyer for offering her less than her friend, he said, “ My good woman, when 
you make just as good butter as that (pointing to the goods of the other woman), I will 
give you the same price, but not until.” That, said Mr. Dryden, was the kind of teach- 
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ing that stuck. ‘These are the only means,” he continued, “I have to suggest at the 
present moment to give us relief, supposing that we are called upon to take less prices 
for our dairy products, but I believe they are means which will be eftective. At any 
rate, we shall keep it up, and manifest the same pluck and perseverance as we have in 
the past. Before I sit down I want, with all my heart, to wish this Western Dairymen’s 
Association greater progress, greater success and greater prosperity in the new year upon 
which they have entered than in any other year of their history.” 


The PresiDENT remarked that he thought he had paid Mr. Dryden a very high 
compliment when he had alluded to the Algoma farm as a dairy school, because if it was 
a farm run by Mr. Dryden it would be a model farm, and consequently a dairy school ; 
it would be one that not only taught by theory, but by example. He claimed the same 
thing for the Western Dairymen’s Association. With all due deference to Mr. Dryden, 
he thought the Association was the best dairy school in this country, and he would not 
have considered it a libel in the least if Mr. Dryden had alluded to it as a dairy school. 
Referring to Mr. Dryden’s remarks as to the Government grant to the Association, Mr. 
Pattullo said that he could only say, speaking for the directors, that not a single dollar 
of Government money had been misspent by the Association. They had felt conscien- 
tiously about the matter, and had made the money go just as far as possible. He com- 
plimented the Government on the fact that when they found that an Association was not 
giving full value for the money appropriated they stopped the grant. A case in point 
was the Agricultural and Arts Association. The Association had done an enormous 
amount of good, and he did not wish to reflect upon it, but its usefulness had been less- 
ened because its place had been taken by another organization. The Government had 
stopped the grant in that case, and the action had met with the universal approval of 
the farmers of the country. He was sure every member of the Dairymen’s Association 
would agree with him that whenever they ceased to give good value for the money 
which the Government gave them the grant should be stopped at once. 


_ The next speaker, the President said, was Mr. Theodore Louis, of Wisconsin, and, 
as it was the first time he had visited this country, he would call upon Mr. Gould to 
introduce him to the audience. 


Mr. GouLp responded by telling his hearers how he came to meet Mr. Louis first, 
and relating something about his life. He concluded thus: ‘It gives me great 
pleasure to-night, as I stand before this Canadian audience, to introduce my old com- 
rade in arms, Theodore Louis. When you see Theodore you see the noblest old German 
that was ever galvanized into a Yankee.” 

Mr. Louis when he came forward was loudly applauded, and he entertained the 


audience for half an hour by describing, in graphic language, several thrilling incidents 
that had taken place in his life in the Rocky Mountains fifty years ago. 


The convention then adjourned until next morning. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


The Presipent took the chair at nine o’clock, and the business of the meeting was 
commenced at once. The attendance was very large. Many farmers had driven in from 
the surrounding country, and the trains brought in large numbers from all parts of the 
Province, the east being represented as well as the west. The ground floor and first 
gallery of the opera house were; filled with a most attentive audience. 
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The first business of the session was the reading of the Inspector’s Annual Report. 
Mr. Millar’s statement was as follows: 


REPORT OF INSPECTOR MILLAR. 


GENTLEMEN,—I take pleasure in presenting to you my fifth annual report as Instruc- 
tor and Inspector of this Association. 


The work of instruction was taken up during the months of April, May and the first 
part of June. The work assigned to me was similar to that of last season, namely, 


visiting central factories to give instruction in cheese-making and in using the Babcock 
milk tester. 


In this connection I visited the following factories on the dates mentioned opposite- 


each : 

Verschoyle, April 9 and 10. | North Brant, May 1 and 2. Harrow, May 22 and 23. 
Harrietsville, April 12. Nixon, May 3 and 4. Lucan, May 27 and 28. 
Northwood, April 15 and 16. Attercliffe Station, May 6 and 7. | Ripley, May 29 and 30. 
Bright, April 17 and 18. Forest, May 8 and 9. Harriston, May 31 and June 1. 
Elma, April 19 and 20. Warwick, May 10 and 11. Burgoyne, June 3 and 4. 

EK, and W. Oxford, April 22 and 23.| Cedar Springs, May 13 and 14. Shelburne, June 5 and 6. 
Thamesford, April 24. Glencoe, May 15 and 16. Stayner, June 7 and 8. 
Nilestown, April 26 and 27. West Lorne, May 17 and 18. Newmarket, June 10 and 11. 
Norwich Junction, April 29 and 30.’ Blytheswood, May 20 and 21. Wyebridge, June 12 and 13. 


Thus covering the country from the Detroit river on the west to Niagara on the: 
east, and as far north as Penetang’. 


During this course of instruction 172 cheese-makers took advantage of these meetings, 
an increase of fifty-two over that of last season, besides a number of prominent dairymen, 
as presidents of factories, managing directors, salesmen and patrons. 


After completing this part of my work, I commenced the work of instruction and 
inspection, visiting factories according to application. There were a few applications. 
that I could not attend to at the time specified, consequently these were cancelled. 


During the season I visited 101 factories, making in all 127 visits. Our Secretary, 
Mr. Wheaton, visited two factories for me in the western part of the district, and Mr. 
White, of Hawkesville, one in the northeast. 


The factories that I visited are situated in the following counties: In Oxford,. 
eleven ; Middlesex, seventeen ; Lambton, four ; Essex, three; Kent, three ; Elgin, one; 
Norfolk, eight; Haldimand, one; Wentworth, two; Brant, four; Waterloo, two ; 


Wellington, three ; Perth, seventeen ; Huron, three ; Bruce, ten; Grey, two; Simcoe, 
four ; Dufferin, five, axd York, one. 


[ tested 2,436 samples of milk with the Quevenne Lactometer and 806 samples with 
the Babcock milk tester, making a total of 3,242 tests. Of these one sample tested # of 
1 per cent. butter-fat ; two samples between 1 and 2 per cent. ; sixty-five samples between 
2 and 3 per cent. ; 687 samples between 3 and 4 per cent., and only three samples over 
5 per cent. butter-fat. The richest sample I received for inspection tested 5.4 per cent., 
and the poorest sample .8 per cent. butter-fat. I could not take the lactometer reading - 
of the poor sample, as it was a composite test that had been kept for me to inspect. The 
rich sample gave a lactometer reading of 34.6, butter-fat 5.4 per cent, solids not fat 10 
per cent., total solids 15.4 per cent. ; water, 84.6 per cent. This milk was delivered ata 
factory in the county of Bruce on the 22nd of October. A sample taken from the vat on 


the same date tested 4.4 per cent. butter-fat, which is the highest test I have ever made 
of milk taken from a vat. 


Samples of milk taken from the vats during the months of April and May tested 
from 3 per cent. to 3.3 per cent. butter-fat ; in June and July from 3.1 per cent. to 3.5 
per cent. ; in August and September, from 3.5 per cent. to 3.9 per cent.; October from 
3.9 per cent. to 4.4 per cent., only one factory testing over 4 per cent. butter-fat. It. 
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will be noticed that the average percentage of butter-fat is lower than in former seasons. 
This I believe is due to the very unfavorable season. I tested several samples of milk 
from herds that tested less than 2.5 per cent. butter fat. These tests were made in the 
month of July, when the cows were suffering from the scarcity of food and water. 


In almost every section I visit 1 have the same question asked me, “ How do you 
find the average in other sections !”—+that is, the average pounds of milk required to make 
a pound of cheese. And when I reply that I find the average in every case to be higher 
than usual, then the question comes, “‘ Why should it be higher? Our cows are giving 
scarcely any milk and consequently it should be richer in butter-fat.” But thisis not the 
case, as the above-mentioned tests show. Some patrons claim that it is on account of 
more tampering being done with the milk sent to cheese factories This, however, is not 
the case, as there was a great deal more tampering done a few years ago than at the 
present time. Others say that the cheesemakers are losing too much fat in the whey. 
This I claim to be wrong also. I have tested a good number of samples of whey during 
the past season and found the average loss to be 7 of 1 per cent. butter-fat. ‘There are 
several reasons for the high average, and I will endeavor to point out a few of them, 
The very hot weather during the first ten days of May and the wonderful growth at that 
time will be remembered by all present. Then the severe frosts which took place on 
the 11th and 12th, which cut every green leaf and blade, destroyed the hay crop all 
over the country, and seemed to destroy a good deal of the nutriment of the grasses and 
the drouth setting in early in June the pastures never recovered, and instead of having 
an abundant supply of food, as a good many had expected, the cows scarcely got enough 
to keep them aliv-, let alone food for the milk supply. Hence a small quantity of milk, 
and that in many cases of a poor quality. This season has been noted for sudden 
changes from heat to cold and vice versa. All these things have a tendency to the pro- 
duction of a poor quality of milk. Then, owing to the low prices for cheese, especially 
during the first part of the season, the patron was not making as much out of his cows as 
he had expected, and the result was that he grew careless about attending to the milking 
of the cows. They were milked whenever it was convenient, the milk very often being 
poured into the milk can without straining. As for aerating it, he said: “At the pre- 
sent price of milk it is not worth the time it would take to do it,” and so it remained in 
the can just as it had been milked until the morning mess was poured in in the same 
manner and was taken to the cheese factory. The cheesemaker might find fault with the 
condition of it, yet in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he would accept the milk instead 
of rejecting it. Then another reason is the recent change in the system of weighing 
cheese for the export trade, viz., one-half pound extra on each cheese. A number of 
cheesemakers also have the habit of ripening or maturing the milk too much before 
setting. By doing so it requires more milk to make a pound of cheese, 


In summing up I will give briefly four reasons that might cause the high averages 
of the the past season: 1st, the unfavorable season ; 2nd, want of aeration ; 3rd, change 
in the system of weighing cheese; 4th, maturing milk too far before setting. The 
patrons can remedy the first two causes, the first by supplying suitable fodder for their 
cows, and the second by giving due attention to the care of the milk and seeing that it is 
thoroughly strained, aired and cooled immediately after milking ; also remembering that 
the morning’s mess requires airing just as much as that of the evening. The third I will 
leave with you, as a great deal may be said on both sides of the question, The cheese- 
maker must remedy the fourth if he would keep up the reputation of his factory and his 
Own as a cheese-maker, 


I visited the farms of twenty-four patrons to get samples of milk as taken from the 
cows, and twenty-one of these appeared before magistrates charged with tampering with 
the milk sent to factories, eighteen of these pleaded guilty, the other three were tried 
and convicted. The fines ran from five dollars to thirty dollars and costs. One appealed 
to the General Sessions at Woodstock, but at the time of the court did not appear, so the 
appeal was dismissed with costs. Nine of the charges were for diluting with water, ten 
for taking cream, and two for keeping back strippings or the last part of the milking. 
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Three of these were in the County of Oxford, three in Middlesex, one in Kent, four in 
Perth, one in Waterloo, three in Huron, three in Bruce, one in Grey and two in 
Dufferin. | 

Ont of the hundred and one factories I visited there were seventy-nine Babcock 
milk testers in use. The influence of these upon some of the most unprincipled-patrons 
is quite noticeable, and in a few years [ hope to see them in use in every factory in the 
Province, and to see every factory paying for milk according to quality. Thirteen 
factories I visited were paving for the milk according to quality. Altogether I think there 
is about the same number of factories paying for milk by quality 4s in former years, but the 
question arises: If the system is right why does the number not increase? Various 
reasons might be given for this and I shall mention a few. Im some cases factory- 
men adopt this system before they have educated their patrons along this line, so that 
not knowing anything of the test, all sorts of stories are soon circulated amongst the 
patrons. Some claim that it required the skill of a chemist to successfully make the 
test, and when a slight variation takes place in their weekly test, instead of attributing 
this to their cows they are at once covinced that some mistake has been made in the 
test, and that they are being cheated. ‘The result is that there is general dissatisfaction 
at the next annnal meeting, and the system is voted out. Again, one patron says, “ Mr. 
Jones takes good care of his cows ; he has a fine herd ; he feeds them well and sees that 
they have an abundant supply of good water ; he sends the milk to a factory where they 
pay for it according to quality and the milk tests 3.4 per cent. butter-fat. His neighbor, 
Mr. Brown, a rather shiftless farmer with a poor herd of ill-fed cows, sends milk to the 
game factory, and lo! his milk tasts 38 per cent.” But notice that Mr. Brown only 
gets about fifty per cent. of the milk per cow that his neighbor, Mr. Jones, gets, yet 
farmer Jones is dissatisfied with the result of the test. I have had just sucu a case come 
under my notice, and it took a good deal of explaining to get Mr. Jones to see that 
he was getting more pounds of butter-fat than his neighbor, although his test was a 
fraction lower. Again, the owner of a private factory adopts this system and as soon as 
the neighboring factorymen hear of it, they are off into his territory to canvas for patrons, 
and tell them what a farce this Babcock tester is ; that it will rob the patron to make the 
cheeee-maker and manufacturer rich, and the result is that this progressive dairyman 
has to go back to the old system of pooling milk or go out of the business Other 
factorymen while claiming that the system is all right drop it on account of the extra 
expense connected therewith ; the cheese-makers refuse to do the testing unless paid for 
doing so, and so the company must manufacture cheese as cheaply as their neighbors or 
lose patronage. Thissystem will never be a complete success until it is adopted by every 
factory in the Province. 


The great majority of the factories that I visited were in good order, well kept, clean 
and tidy, but I am sorry to say that a number were positively dirty, with old tumbled-down 
buildings that were not fit to make cheese in, and the sanitary condition was not at all 
what is to.be desired. It was utterly impossible to make fine goods, as everything about 
the place was full of the stench. In fact I believe the maker himself must have been 
‘off flavor,” or he would not stay in the place very long. I would recommend that a few 
barrels of hot lime be kept at every factory to scatter around and under the buildings as 
it is a splendid disinfectant. At a recent annnal meeting of the Provincial Health 
Association several interesting papers were read referring particularly to the wholesome- 
ness of milk and its products, and to the sanitary conditions of cheese and butter factor- 
ies. {[ am glad that our medical authorities are taking notice of these things and 
discussing them at their public meetings. It is sure to do much good and [ trust the 
officers of the local boards of health will be diligent in doing their duty and compel 
managers of all kinds of factories to keep their buildings and premises in proper con- 
dition. 

Of the factories I visited, seventeen kept the whey, and it was fed to hogs somewhere 
in the vicinity of the factory. The other eighty-four returned the whey to the patrons, 
using the milk cans to carry it, This system of rejurning whey in the milk cans is a 
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great evil, and hangs like a mill-stone around the neck of the dairy business, and dairy- 
men will never attain to the high point of perfection that is within their reach until the 
evil has been rooted out entirely. Before we can see the full benefit of feeding the whey 
at the factories the system must become general. The fact that about twenty-five factories 
west of Toronto feed the whey at or near the factory does not make much difference in the 
price paid for our cheese, yet if one and all were following that practice there would 
be a decided advance in favor of Western cheese. It would not only put thousands 
of dollars in the pockets of the dairymen each year, but our reputation, which should 
be of greater interest to us, would go forward in rapid strides. 


I had the pleasure of attending the Fat Stock and Dairy Show held at Guelph in 
December. There were eleven cows competing in the milking test, and a great deal of 
interest was taken in it. This is a new departure, and is a step in the right direction, 
and I think will be the means of raising the standard of our dairy herds. 


} ° 
I take this opportunity of thanking the officers of this Association and dairymen in 
general for the kindness and assistance rendered to me during the past season. 


Your obedient servant, 
T. B. Minuar. 


The Presipent: I am sure you will agree with me, that the report which you have 
just heard is a very interesting and valuable one. Allow me to say on behalf of the 
directors—I am sure I speak for them all—that Mr. Millar has proved a very valuable 
Inspector. I think he has done his work extremely wel}. All of you know that he is a 
thorough-going maker himself, and very competent to fill all the duties of his important 
position. I would like to hear, with reference to his paper, the views of some of the 
dairymen in the districts that he has visited. If there is any fault to find with him or 
with the Association, or with anything, any suggestions of any kind to make, we would 
like to have them now. I will give you a few minutes for brief remarks. 


Mr. Buayney praised Mr. Millar’s work, and referred to him as the right man in 
the right place. 


S. R. Payne strongly endorsed the [nspector’s remarks respecting the necessity of 
keeping factories clean, and he thought too much stress could not be placed upon the 
importance of it. He felt that there were a good many factories in which that duty was 
apt to be neglected. He also agreed with the Inspector in regard to the Babcock test. 
He had found that that test was a decided advantage to the patrons and cheese-makers, 
and where it had been introduced in Eastern Ontario it had been kept going constantly, 
Its use was growing slowly and surely. 


Thc PResIDENT remarked that they were glad to hear Mr. Payne especially, as he 
came from the eastern part of the Province. 


Mr. Payne replied that he was present in order to receive information along the 
line of the cheese business and creamery work. 


The Presipznt: I would like to call attention to one thing in the Inspector’s 
report. Although we pay his salary and expenses a great deal of the Inspector’s time is 
wasted in chasing down dishonest patrons who water their milk. I should like to gee 

that stopped entirely. I don’t think it makes very much difference now whether a 
pxtron waters his milk or not. I[ don’t think we should waste the funds of the Associa- 
tion chasing these people, because you can stop it. ‘The remedy is all in your own 
hands if you adopt the Babcock tester. The idea of us wasting the government funds 
paying Mr. Millar to run all over the country looking after dishonest people when you 
can make it so yourselves that there won’t be a dishonest patron in Western Ontario, 
because whenever he becomes dishonest he hits himself where he is most sensitive—in 
his own pocket. I propose that, in future, you should ask the directors of the Associa- 
tion to spend the money that they pay Mr. Millar and other inspectors in acting ag 
instructors, and not in acting as detectives, which we should not need. 
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J. M. SnurrLewortH : It is very important that the products of Canada should be 
kept at the very highest point. Adulteration discourages honest men. J[ think it would 
be wise to appoint a man for the very purpose of investigating all cases where the cheese- 
maker has found that the milk has been adulterated in any way. Itis often a very ticklish 
point for a cheese-maker who is hired by the patrons to accuse one of them of dishonesty 
if he cannot prove it directly, and sometimes there is a disinclination on the part of the 
patrons—even the honest men—to support the cheese-maker, because the dishonest man is 
one of their neighbors. I would suggest thau a man should be appointed for the purpose 
of chasing down these men, rather than let our own inspector go everywhere and act as a 
detective. 


KEEP WHEY OUT OF THE MILK CANS. 


Tuos. BALLANTYNE: I have always said pretty much what our President’ has 
said to you this’ morning. You cannot have proper inspection under any cir- 
cumstances unless it is done by the managers of the factories. Before we had 
the Babcock tester the means of detecting adulteration were not so simple and so 
reliable as they are to-day; but even then [ held it was a matter of the first 
importance to look after the milk coming to the factory, and to see, as far as it was 
possible with the appliances we then had, that we got pure milk, and the Act was so 
framed to deal with these matters that the privilege was granted the managers of the 
factory to go to the farm and see the cows milked, and to compare that sample with 
others. So that you see I believe that we will never have thorough inspection of milk 
unless it is done by the managers of the factories. The inspector can only visit the 
factories at intervals. Is there any one of us so simple as to believe that the fact that the 
inspector might some time in the season drop in on a factory will prevent those that are 
in the habit of skimming their milk from doing so? I don’tthink so. With the Babcock 
tester there is now no difficulty, and there should be no necessity, as Mr. Pattullo says, 
for an inspector to be hunting up dishonest patrons. We have a cure in our own hands 
that is perfectly reliable and accurate—no mistake aboutit. It is as correct as a chemical 
analysis, but of course I can realize that it is not such a simple matter to get the Babcock 
tester introduced into every factory. Of course there are some factories at which, if I 
were a patron, I would not care to have my milk put through the Babcock test. There 
are some factories where the maker is not capable of carrying out that test—it requires 
care and knowledge. Over large factories, as a rule, have good men; but there are others 
where it would be unsafe for the patrons to be compelled to accept the Babcock test. 
Where there is a competent maker there is no reason why the Babcock tester should 
not be used. It is the only fair way. There is another point to which the inspector in 
his report referred, and which is of the greatest importance. I do hope that an organized 
effort, will be made during the ensuing season by which the representatives of the factories 
will try and adopt a plan to discontinue sending back sour whey in the cans. I speak 
whereof I know. Every cheese-maker knows my enthusiasm for everything connected 
with the making of cheese, and I have taken this position that I would not like to take 
the responsibility of managing a factory where sour whey was taken back in the cans. 
In the first place, sour whey is comparatively of no value at all for feeding to hogs. I 
undertake to say that if a man were to divide his hogs and give the dish washings to one 
half and the sour whey to the other, he would find that they both got on alike. But look 
at the other side of the question. If you were acitizen of Woodstock, for instance, would 
you buy the milk that you used for the ordinary purposes of the table from a man who 
was in the habit of using his cans for carrying sour whey? No; you would indignantly 
refuse it. Itis just as important that the milk for cheese should be clean and sweet. 
You all know about the drop in prices last spring.. You know it occurred when the new 
cheese came on to the market. There was a good deal of old cheese on hand. I was in 
England at the time, and had opportunities of testing our cheese that I never had before. 
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The customers with whom I had dealings had a great many factories’ make on hand that 
I had shipped. I had a memorandum with me of every cheese and every factory, and 
all the circumstances. On the examination of these cheese what did I find? I found 
that all cheese that had been shipped from factories where the whey was not taken back 
were in perfect condition ; but, on the other hand, the cheese shipped by factories which 
returned the whey in the cans were in almost every case stinking. I say that unreservedly. 
When the cheese are first shipped from this country the bad flavors have not had time to 
develop, but when they have been kept hy the dealers for some time, as they often have 
to keep them, these flavors develop, and you can scarcely realize what vile cheese is the 
result. I have been almost frightened to buy cheese where the whey is taken back from 
the factory. In the neighborhood of Woodstock there are a number of facéories that do 
not do it, and the cheese of these factories is always in demand, and always sells at a 
premium. Buyers always try to get hold of that cheese. But you can’t build up a 
reputation for a whole district on two or three factories. I do hope that some system will 
be adopted during the ensuing season by which this practice will be discontinued. I 
think one representative should be selected from each factory to meet and try and agree 
upon a plan. Let us do our best to improve the quality of our cheese, and I know of 
nothing that would assist toward this end more than paying by the Babcock tester, and 
discontinuing the filthy practice of sending home sour whey in the same cans that are 
to be used to bring back the milk on the following morning. I know it is said, and 
truthfully said, that there is nothing to prevent cans being cleaned properly in which the 
whey has been carried. Our experience is that some do it; but there are others who 
neglect to doit. Some of the sour germs are left in the can, and these rapidly develop 
and generate a nasty and horrible flavor, which spoils the cheese. The safest and best 
way is to abolish altogether the carrying of whey in the cans, I think Mr. Millar has 
done his work well—very well; but he has not been able to do all that he should do. 
The factories have not all improved to that extent which those of us who are about them 
and have had to do with them feel is necessary. You say you have a good maker. I say 
the best maker we have to-day would be a better maker if he were to visit some other 
factory in his neighborhood, or if Mr. Millar or some other inspector were to visit him. 
He may in some slight detail have gone wrong and not be aware of it. He may have 
kept to himself until he does not really know the finest goods when he sees them. There 
is no way that I know of that is more likely to improve the quality than visits of this 
description. I hope the new directors will take up the scheme, and will divide the 
western district into sub-districts and secure a regular system of inspection. 


These conventions are most important. They give us an enthusiasm that we otherwise 
possibly would not have—public attention is directed to the industry—but there never 
was a maker made at a convention, If there is one, I would like to see him. I never 
met him. Many years ago when I travelled around the factories to a larger extent than 
I am doing to-day, I found many factories off the track, but I never found one that did 
not receive me most cordially. I never found one that was not trying to make the best 
cheese But they had great difficulties to contend with. They had no control over the 
milk, and the patrons did not realize the importance of the most scrupulous cleanliness in 
connection with delivering it. I never saw such pitiful faces as the cheese-makers used 
to make when the cheese turned out bad, and I always found them willing to learn. 
There is a percentage of our goods in Western Ontario that is I think to-day as fine as 
any made, but I am sorry to say that there is more not so fine. We were the first in 
Western Ontario to start the system of inspection, which has spread all over the world, 
and now let us lend our aid to bring the system to perfection. I do not know of any- 
thing better, unless it were one or two large central schools, in connection with this 
inspection, where the makers could all go and learn from first-class men who thoroughly 
understand all the principles of cheese-making. These are the great points. We may 
come here and talk this and talk that, but unless it leads to an improvement in the 
quality of the article produced it will be useless. I thank you for the opportunity to 
make these few remarks in connection wlth Mr. Millar’s report. I think Mr. Millar is 
a first-class man. He has done his duty well, and [ hope we will be able to organize 
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these local boards or centres, or call them what you like. Perhaps it would be best in 
connection with our cheese fairs, and that he should superintend all these, and that we 
should have a staff of men visiting through the country in. whom the cheese-makers 
have confidence, and who could be of assistance in instructing and directing them. We 
cannot improve the quality too much. Quality! Quality! Quality! If we are to 
retain our position, if dairying is to be profitable, everything that can reasonably be 
done must be done to improve the quality of the cheese turned out. ] 


COMMITTEES. ; 


The following committees were then appointed : 


fesolutions: The President, Haronp Eacun, T. Batuantyne,~ Rost, McCrow 
and the Secretary. 


Nominating Committee: J. A. James, Ropr. Jonnston, R. Rospertson, R. M. 
BaLuantyng and G. EK. GoopHaAnp. 


Viensils: T. B. Mituar, J. F. Winitams and J. A. Ruppick. 


THE DAIRY COW AND WHERE TO FIND HER, 


Mr. Joux Goup, of Aurora Station, Ohio, was called upon and gave the following 
address: Every decade in dairy farming propounds the query ‘“‘ The dairy cow and where 
to find her?” and when, after long search, she is found, the drift of the march of events 
in our progress has carried us far in advance, and this cow does not fill the wants of the | 
inquirer, and so it is the ever and over repeated inquiry: Where can I get a cow that | 
makes me profit, and makes me rich? The inhabitants of this worid are travelling a fast 
journey, and every force, element, and power in, and on the earth, and under the earth. 
and inthe air and space above the earth, are all put into requisition to propel us for- 
ward, and secure us a prize of some sort, designated by that one word “success,” but the 
interpretation of it is as varied, as are the conceptions of its interpreters and seekers. 


Each decade has had its answer, but the answer was only for the then, or now, and 
it has failed for the to-morrow. In this fast travelling world, the conditions change so 
rapidly that the solution of a problem only suffices for that one condition, and yet the 
problems are only changes rung upon the same old strings. We screw up the tension a 
little, we put more resin on the bow, we pull it with a little more skill, and its the same 
instrument ; the tune may be, we say, wholly a new one, yet it is the same notes rearranged, 
played in faster time. The feet of the dancers go faster, and in the rush we say “ We 
live in a fast age, how prosy it must have been twenty years ago!” And yet it is but a 
new combination of old forces, old energies directed in new channels, enlivened with 
steam and gas, and energized with currents of electricity, and more of nature’s latent 
forces drafted into service, and tortured into fiercer activity. 


In this march of progress we take upon ourselves much self-aggrandisement—nature’s 
noblemen, and that sort of gilt-edged verbiage—but when we come to look the matter up, 
it is difficult to see in what, way we have made and gained great advantage, except that 
the world has moved on and we have moved with it, and those who have not, are hid. 
from sight. Every new invention, and every advance has been met with a new factor in 
competition ; and each new advance has called out a yet fuller measure of intelligence to 
meet new activities, until to-day the battle of life is a battle of intellects, and the econo- 
mics of farming to-day is a display of brain power, instead of an exhibition of force and 
brawn—sweat of the brow in fact, rather than sweat of the back, which in 1896 is shovel- 
ing sand, nothing more. 
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What is true of this hemisphere is comparatively true the world over. The farmers 
of the world are now all working along parallel lines, and in similar pursuits. Itis now 
more than a local condition that confronts us, and to answer the problem of “ This dairy 
cow and where to find her,” answers it for all. This convention here to-day, in Wood- 
stock, is solving a problem for you, and indirectly solving it for the world as well. 
There is a universality of thought to-day as well as cheap freight rates, and no farmer 
on the globe has a positive advantage more than momentarily. This man is no longér in 
competition with his neighbor, but with everyone’s neighbor, and to-day it is into the 
common granary of the world that we put our products and we take out our share; and 
this whole question settles down at once to this proposition: can I produce a thing 
cheaper, make it better, and get it before the consumer quicker, than my neighbor, 
though this neighbor may live in the antipodes? The question I am to talk to is one - 
of adjustment as well as of competition. 


A shortage now affects us but little; there is an overplus somewhere that will 
average things. The great drouth of the past year made neither farm produce or dairy 
produce higher, and I am frank enough to say that I do not look very soon for the 
return of the old prices. Have you ever thought about this: That the farmers to-day 
are raising the same kinds of crops and animals, and marketing the same varieties of 
farm produce they were 2,000 years ago. The world has been canvassed for better 
kinds of crops, but still ~e raise the same grains, and roots and grasses, that were consid- 
ered best 300 or a 1,000 years ago. The world has been hunted over for animals, but has 
any change been made? Cows are still cows, and horses are the same, and sheep, hogs 
and oxen, yet constitute the list. All that can be said is that there are good, poor, and 
average live stock. We plow ground, raise the same crops that, so faras I know, Adam 
did—only wo employ different agencies in mechanism, feed the crops quick-acting 
phosphates to hasten their ripening, harvest them with lightning activity and ship them 
across a continent, before the man of fifty years ago could have gotten the rust off from 
his sickie and a new raw hide thong tied into his flail. The whole thing, you see, settles 
down into calculation, adaptation, and brain power. The latter must be supreme, as it 
is now the mastering of details, working from cause to effect, the better preparation to 
play our part, the playing of the same old tunes upon a more highly wrought machine, 
and our conceptions of the tunes intensified, and the notes so blended, that the old tune 
is fairly disguised, and we rise to a technique that moulds “Old Lang Syne,” into a 
Wagner opera, and we call this success. 


? 


‘*The dairy cow and where to find her,” is a case in point. Where have we found 
her in the past? and what was her similitude? It cannot be denied that, for the last 
two hundred years, even back as far as the literature of the dairy cow goes, she has been 
in a géneral way any different than now, but in specific ways she has undergone classifi- 
cation—that is, she has by selection and envircnment been so fashioned that she and 


_her progeny have family resemblances, and peculiar qualities, so that in contradistinction. 


to the cow of the back woods—the yellow, black, spotted and brindle beast of ‘‘ slashing ” 
and frontier—we have breeds of cows, or rather cattle, each with some distinguishing trait, 
peculiarity, or marking, and so are adapted in a greater or less degree to the wants of the 
dairyman. These cows, while of greater worth to the dairyman than aherd of “rustlers,” 
are in flesh and blood still closely akin to the latter, for a cow wherever we find her is 


‘a mother beast, actuated by the same impulses of nature, governed by the same laws, pro- 


vided with the same means of nourishing her young, and differs in degree only from 
her thoroughbred, blue-blood sister in not being quite so artificially endowed in developed 
functions, less milk, possibly hardly so rich in solids, a shorter milking period, possibly 
not so perfect an assimilation of foods, and more likely to give her owner a brindle calf 
asincrease. In contrast, her sister, whom we are striving to own, is, by having her every 
want supplied and her feeding and care practically taken out of the hands of nature, 
made more artificial, which is only another term to convey the information that this. 
cow is more and more dependent upon the hand that feeds her and been removed from 
the struggle with nature—feast and famine, heat and cold, drouths and floods, pests of all 
kinds—the very combinations that have given us Cherokee cows, razor-back hogs, Bronco 
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horses and Digger Indians, nature’s contributions to the common stock. In other words, 
the expert dairyman has by this artificial supplanting of nature’s way of providing, been 
enabled to change the currents of this cow’s life, and turn the current of life forces, 
hitherto used as life protection, and preservation, into channels of production, and by | 
stimulation, and bringing in aids at every point to enlarge this cow’s office of mother- 
hood, has produced the ccw that gives large messes of milk and for ten months, 
where nature’s cow gives only a few quarts a day, and that hardly more than three months 
at best. 


You will see by this that T am not over confident that this cow we need and seek 
will be found very far from home. certainly not out of our immediate locality, for where 
there is no guiding hand to control this getting away from nature, there will be little 
development ; yet here I wish to say, that where high development has been reached in 
the dairy, to withdraw that guidance and artificial culture, and let these cattle drift 
back to what are actually natural conditions, is to throw away or abandon to helplessness ; 
for in the past by feeding and pampering, this animal has become to be actually depend- 
ant, and to place her side by side with the brindle cow that has had many a hard wrestle 
with nature, and like an old campaigner of the war become an adept forager, makes her 
even more worthless, and she soon degenerates into a scrub of scrubs. And when at last 
the final transformation of this cow into a Bologna chrysalis, a thing in form of dairy pro- 
duce will have been made, over which there will be no competition in the market, for a 
Bologna is the final ‘dead level,” that links together an unprofitable past to a future 
which to thousands of careless dairymen will bring only the same old pangs of disappoint- 
ment. 


€ 

Where have we found this dairy cow in the past, and what did she look like? 
You will agree with me that we found her largely taking care of herself. It possibly 
may not be without the recollection of any man here before me to remember how that 
dairy cow of the past looked. We have all stood by her side many a time, and I do not 
wish to disclaim against that old cow to-day, because it was she that has given Canada and 
the United States their pioneer dairy wealth. How did that cow look? You remember she 
was spotted and she weighed anywhere from 700 to 1,400 pounds. She was black, she was 
white, she was spotted, she was every color, but green. I believe I never saw a green cow. I 
have seen green dairymen. (Laughter). She was all forms——dairy type, beef type, and sev- 
eral other ‘types that have not been mentioned in the book. She wasa razor-backed hog of 
the woods in one sense, and yet that cow had possibilities in her that the dairyman did not 
comprehend, and had he comprehended, she might have made a better cow and given usa 
dairy breed. Ifthe men of the past had had the intelligence of the men of to-day, that cow of 
our meadows and pastures might have been dev eloped into an animal equal to the thorough- 
breds of to-day, and with a constitution that would have carried her through all those 
diseases which cost us millions of dollars on the other side, and which so piten go into 
the pockets of the veterinaries. This cow had possibilities in her that might have been 
developed with better care. If she had been fed and treated as a thoroughbred, she 
would have come nearly being a thoroughbred. How did we care for her? She was 
turned out in the early spring upon the meadows and pastures to get her living, and she 
got it as best she could till fall, and then we dried her off, and she got the best living she 
could on stack hay, straw, and north wind. We sometimes tied her up in stables that 
were a little colder than outside, and we had to get a “crow” bar to pry her up in the 
morning. (Laughter.) What was the breeding of this cow? I said a moment ago that 
she was a thoroughbred of unknown breeding. What breeding did we get in succeeding 
generations ? We ‘wanted a cow that was big, and we asked of her all sorts of things, 
yet we did not give this cow a single opportunity to do any of them. We bred her as 
miscellaneously : as we treated her. We wondered why the cows were of all shapes and 
all conformations. Nota sign of breeding for the best was admitted, and then we said 
that the fates were against us, and in March you remember we used to begin to sell cow 
hides for dairy produce. (Laughter. ) This was like cutting off a supply that never ‘was 
recouped. I unfortunately came away without my diagrams, and I am rather at a stand- 
still to convey my exact meaning. I find my friend Theodore Louis has put up here a © 
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capital illustration of what I want tosay. Mr. Louis has put up his hog charts depicting a 
north-west hog—one that will answer for hog or bear, as the hunter may elect. (Great 
laughter.) One is a beef hog, I gee, and the other is a hog of the dairy type. 
(Great laughter.) The farmer of the future must be a man who keeps a dairy cow, and 
the purpose of that cow must be to give milk, and not beef. The time has come when 


the man who is making beef from cows is not making very much money. I want to point: 


out that whilst a man with a 1,000 pound steer is making a pound of actual human food, 
the man with the dairy cow is turning out four pounds of human food as milk, all digest- 
able. Somebody is going to say that the steer will gain as fast in beef as the cow will 
give in milk solids. I assert in reply that a man who drinks.a quart of milk has really 
eaten a pound of beef-steak, because there is no waste. A good cow ina year will give 


700 pounds of solids—the same units of food nutrients that you will get from four steers 


weighing 1,000 pounds each. We want this cow to do this, and to do it she must be 
bred and fed for a specific purpose. If a man wants to make beef, all right. I wish a 
few of the dairymen would conclude that beef making is their especial forte, and let us 
have the dairy field. I want a dairy cow trained and bred to do a certain work. You 
will find men raising big cows so that when they get through with them they can sell 
them for steer beef. The fact that they have grown large is evidence that they have been 
putting food on their backs instead of in the milk. What we want is dairy type. What 


we want is a breed along certain specific lines, and let the butcher have the rest. What - 


is the form of this dairy cow? I have an idea that we have got to bring in the question 
of individuality in the selection of our dairy cows. The average dairy cow in Ohio pro- 
duced about 3,600 pounds of milk. Nowa cow that only gives you 3,600 pounds of milk 
is a boarder upon you, and you are putting more food iato that cow than you are getting 
money out of her. You see she is simply turning the feed of your farm into milk. It 
doesn’t hurt to repeat old truths. In our rush to get something new we often forget old 
things that are-better for us than the new things. The great trouble with some of us 
is that so many of the things that we know are not facts, and it does us good to go 
back to the Sermon on the Mount, and see whether we are Christians or not, or whether 
we are built up of dogmas, etc. I want to get back to emphasize some of these old 
truths. [ said that speed and strength in a horse were different things, but that speed 
in a horse and milk in a cow are the same thing—products of nerve force. A thou- 
sand pounds should be the limit of her weight. I put the limit at a thousand pounds 
because I find that a thousand pound cow with good treatment will grow larger—per- 
haps one hundred pounds more. We must have a cow with a good udder. She may 
have a long pedigree, but she is of no value unless she has milk. She must also have a 
good bright eye. I put fifty of the one hundred points on the udder and the eye. I base my 
calculations upon these two points. Why doI say the eye? Have you ever met with a 
cow with @ dull flat eye that was ever good for anything? She has no nerve power. She 
just simply eats, sleeps, and exists—that is all. What 1 want is a cow with nerve power, 
and nerve power and knowledge go with nerve development, and brain development is 
always indicated by a good bold eye. When I see the eye standing out prominently from 
the head and bright, then I know this cow has brain power, nerve power ; and if she has 
got the udder so as to be able to make milk, then I can get it out of her by good care 
and treatment. Did you ever make a cow over? Didn’t she die the same kind of a cow 
that she came into your dairy? Without udder development we shall not get money. I 
want the eye bright and prominent, and I want the forehead broad between the eyes, and 
a broad muzzle with two good nostrils in it. I want strong jaw power. She must have 
strong masticating power. I want my cow wide apart between the fore legs, My cow, 
to be a good milker, must have a large flow of blood, and to have a large flow of blood she 
must have large vital organs—heart and lungs. If I get a constricted form, legs near 
together, then I have no place in which to put these large vital organs. You want your 
cow wide between the fore legs so that she will have large vital action. {[ want an animal 
with a strong back bone. I dont want a cow that is tight built. I want wide spine 
spacing. I want a cow with wide hips. This cow is a mother, and she must have room 
for the office of motherhood, and that is one of the best signs I know of, that this cow 
has got the organs that adapt her to be a mother. T don’t want this cow with a 
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straight line underneath. I want her to carry a great big silo, and she doesn’t do it 
unless she has got a large sagging underline. I don’t want her to have barrel ribs at all. 
I want the ribs wide apart, and then she can take fifty pounds of ensilage into her 
stomach, or dry feed or grass in proportion. She will then have room to assimilate it 
into her system. I want my cow to give me reasonably rich milk. You can judge of this 
approximately by two or three external signs, such as by the secretions of the ear. 
If this is absent, your cow will be a skim milker almost invariably. Nothing is 
absolute, however, except guaranteed by test. We are driving very fast towards. 
the days when every man who sells milk will be paid for it according to what it 
is worth in solids. Jt would be one of the greatest boons to the dairy industry 
of Canada to-day if all the dairy farmers would say, “Give us the test system, 
and we will take what our cows give, rather than ask our neighbor to share with us in 
what bis dairy gives him.” Then we would throw out the skim milk cows, and not hug 
them to our hearts as our dearest idols. J want to be emphatic about the quality of the 
wilk, because it is going to be the criterion by which the fe: mer of the future is going to 
get his money out of the dairy—by the solids the cow gives rather than by the pounds of 
milk she gives. I never like to see a cow that is round and full right in front of the hip 
bones. Where you find her sunk in here, you are pretty sure to find a good cow. Now, 
where do you find this dairy cow of which I have been speaking? You will find her in 
all kinds of breeds and in all colors. 1 shall not to-day say anything about the breeds of 
cows. That is for you to select, governed by what your market is demanding of you, and. 
you must answer for yourselves 


CIR as qe a ae ee ee 
Having found this cow—I don’ i care ra her breed is—how ae Vibe we breed her in. 


order to maintain the quality that we want? First, we want to breed these cows on our 
own farms. If we buy from a neighbor he is as honest as we are, and not more so. 
(Laughter.) While he tells us he is selling us the best cow he ever had, we mav find out 
within a week after we have completed the purchase that he was not telling the whole 
truth. A man who wishes to attain perfection to-day must breed his own cows. Let us 
take the best we have got, and let us decide upon some line of action. You say, ‘‘I have 
tried that and it failed.” J know it failed. Why? Because you bred a new influence 
every year into that herd, and the end was that you had more breed influences than’ you 
had cow’s influence when you got through. I don’t want you to inbreed your dairy, but 
I do want you to breed them in line. I want you to select an animal as the head of your 
herd, and use that sire for two generations at least, and get seventy-five per cent. of the 
blood you want. ‘Then go outside and bring in a strain of the same blood, and then by 
throwing out the culls every year, we shall be able to get an average of five, six and 


seven thousand pounds of milk from our cows. I believe we should do our breeding on © 


these lines. Another thing: do not mix breeds; do not cross breeds. What are you 
going to do the next time? You have got to go back to either one breed or the other, 
and so you get back to the original breed again. If you like the Holstein, stay with the 
Holstein ; if you have Jersey, stick to the Jersey. Stay by your breeding, stay by the 
breed, and do not make succotash of the whole business. The trouble with our cows to- 
“day is, they are too well bred and a mix up of all breeds. We have too many breeds 
and influences, and cur cows do not know what to do with the feed. Way back there is 
one influence wants to make beef, another skim milk, another butter-fat, another eats 
what is put before it, asking no questions, and you can look after the rest yourself, and 
the result is we have got these 3,000 pound cows. Who is responsible for it? It is 
not the cow. She is just as you make her. When a man begins to get better cows, and 
pick up his farm and make it better, he becomes a student, and he gets interested in those 
hidden things, and he begins to find out that this cow is a great mother, and that all success 


comes from catering to that ideal of motherhood, and when you get to that you will have 


@ dairy. 
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FROM THE FARROWING PEN TO THE BLOCK. 


Mr. THropore Louis, of Wisconsin, followed with a most interesting address 
on the breeding and rearing of swine, which was characterized by a practical thorough- 
ness in the handling of the subject, which held the attention of the audience for an 
hour. Mr. Louis took for his subject, “From the Farrowing Pen to the Block.” He 
said: [ know full well that I have come to a place where we may look for farmers 
and dairymen of the highest order of intelligence. Your products and your live stock 
speak loudly of this. The young men who have graduated in your schools and on 
your farms are taking high positions in the United States, and bringing about the 
best results, so far as agriculture is concerned. Your able President made a very 
potent suggestion yesterday when he said that you could ill afford to let your intel- 
lectual young men that are engaged in your dairy business go to the United States 
and elsewhere for the want of salary. To approach the subject of swine husbandry 
before a dairy meeting always seems strange, and yet no dairyman will deny the fact, 
if he has learned the art of feeding, if he has learned to use all his by-product in a 
manner that will pay him, that the hog is a paying investment as an adjunct to the 
dairy. And how few there are who really understand the art of feeding. How few 
there are among the many that know how to feed the by-product of the dairy intelli- 
gently. How many there are who seem to have the idea that the more the hogs can 
put away, the more whey or milk the hogs can consume, the better, That seems to be 
the fault of a great many dairymen ; they do not consider whether the hog can assimilate 
all it eats. But I am not going to take up the subject of feeding this morning. I think 
that shelter should be the first consideration. I have before me an audience of, say a 
thousand farmers. If I were to ask all those who have good shelter for their hogs to 
raise their hands, I fear that only forty per cent. of the thousand would raise their 
hands. There seems to be the idea that the hog does not need any shelter—that a hog 
is a hog, and that he is the scavenger of the farm. I am a stranger in your country, 
and I do not know what you do or do not have ; but 1 daresay that as many hogs in this 
Province sleep in straw piles as in the States. I daresay that as many hogs have simply 
a root over them and a wire fence or a rail fence at the sides for the wind to blow 
through. The man who leaves his hogs without shelter, and lets them sleep in a straw 
pile, is the man who is constantly asking the questions, ‘“ Why do my hogs get lame!” 
‘‘ Why do they cough!” ‘‘ What ails my hogs?” If you were the editor of an agricul- 
tuval paper, you would find your desk strewn with just such questions as these. Have 
you ever thought—you, who let your hogs sleep in a straw pile—why they cough, when 
you look at them sleeping all huddled together, becoming in a heated condition, and 
sweating through the pile heat from below, and a cold, chilly air striking them from 
above! Have you ever considered why they cough? Or, if you sleep them upon floors 
simply sheltered where the bedding is, the bedding never being removed perhaps for 
months, and more constantly being added until it becomes dusty, and every time 
your hogs disturb the nest the dust rises, have you ever wondered what ails your hogs 
when they cough? I could name a hundred different conditions that are held before 
the hog as resting places that are most detrimental to his life and to the future 
offspring. When once a disease, especially those of lung origin, is created within our 
breeding hog, let me say it will be handed down for generations to come. What kind of 
shelter should we have for our hogs? From the early days, although I had but few 
dollars or conveniences to meet my wants, I made a close study of the conditions 
which -would be best for the hog. You consider very closely what will be best for 
your cows. You study out what stables and stalls will give your cows most comfort. 
Did you ever consider that comfort is required for any animal that is a flesh-producing 
animal, and that comfort means the same to the hog precisely as it does to any other 
animal? When I first went into Minnesota in connection with the institute work, I 
found that the farmers had admirable stables for their horses and splendid barns for 
their cows, but there were no hogs, and when the hogs came to hand there was no 
shelter for them. Yet these men burned thousands of tons of straw every year upon 
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their farms. I advised them to press their straw into bales, lay a foundation of 
stone, then put the straw bales upon it brick fashion (a ton of straw would lay a 
wall eighteen feet long and six feet high), lay boards across the top, and cover them 
with clay mortar. This, I guaranteed, would make a warm shelter for the hogs, even 
if the temperature were down to forty degrees below zero. Many of them followed 
my advice, and I am gratified to say they are doing well. 


On my own place I have always found a 7x8 house—a shanty-like house—will give © 
better satisfaction for the feeding of and shelter for breeding animals than anything else. 
A pen 7x8 in dimensions will sleep comfortably four hogs or five in winter. They can lay 
one along side of the other and not become heated. It will make a comfortable breeding 
pen if there isa fender inside of it. I used to lay scantling right on the ground (2x4), 
set a corner post up at each corner, then board it round about and put ona shanty-like 
roof. I want it seven feet high in front and five feet at the rear. J want the door cut at 
least four feet high and hung on leather hinges. I am not talking here simply to the man 
who is financially able to do things. It has been customary for me to feel that I speak to | 
all classes of farmers when I come before a convention or an institute audience. I feel 
that I come before a class of en who are not all financially able to do things, and it is 
often a leader in that direction that is very valuable to them. I want a door say four 
feet high, so that I can get into the stable at the time of breeding, when probably my 
assistance is needed at farrowing time. Sometimes a man takes me out to his farm to see 
his hogs. He shows me them. He says, “If you will get right down on your hands you 
will see my sow.” I don’t want to be kneeling down when I want to seeasow. It is 
astonishing what conditions we do find. In Minnesota I once wen up to the farm of a 
Scotchman. He had a fine daughter, like most Scotchmen have, and he says to her: 
“ Lassie, go and let out the hogs.” And the lassie went into a hole in the straw pile and 
out came the hogs. Well, he had stately barns and stately stables for his horses and his 
cows. Hog houses, and especially on a dairy farm, should be erected with # view to 
elevation where there will be a natural drainage. 1 do not approve in my section of the 
country, where our temperature falls to thirty degrees below zero, and where our winter 
snows are heavy, of a double hog pen with an alley in the centre through.. One side of 
a hog house so built must naturally face either the west or the north, and as cur prevail- 
ing winds are from the west or the north during the winter, it always gives the hog house 
a cold condition. In the spring of the year, when we have a double hog house with a 
double roof, when the snow melts the yards in front of the hog house are always muddy. 
On the north side of the hog house they are not thawed out until the first of May. This 
is one of the reasons why I say we should have a house on lofty ground so that the yards 
may be kept cleanand dry. For convenience, as an illustration, I have brought my charts 
along. (Mr. Louis here unfolded a large chart showing the plan and superstructure of 
his hog house, which he said was 100 feet long, with an addition of a feed and cook house, 
and proceeded to explain its advantages). The alleys were, he said, five feet wide, and 
there was a fender, raised eight inches from the floor, in each stall. He pointed out the 
desirability of having secure fenders to prevent the sows from overlying their young, and 
asserted that a man could ill afford to be without a fender. The gates were 2x3, and had 
a rope and pulley attachment to facilitate the opening. When they wanted to feed the 
hogs they allowed just as many into the feeding pen as they had enough room for. He 
urged the importance of having sufficient trough room, and remarked that he had been 
surprised to go on to farms and find ten hogs expected to eat out of a trough a foot deep 
and four or five feet long. The result was that the stouter pigs got the lion’s share and 
the little fellows none at all. In each partition between the stables in his hog house 
there were doors that rose upwards so that the hog could be easily transferred from one 
to the other. He showed the desirability of having easy access to the stalls, They should 
never have to climb over a partition to get into the hog pen. The man who had to do 
that was not very apt to clean the pen out. He remarked that men cleaned out the 
stables of their cows and horses twice every day, but their hog pens were rarely touched. 
The manure was often allowed to accumulate, and some people held the opinion that it | 
was healthy for a hog to live under such conditions. This he emphatically denied. The 
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yards in front of his hog house were the same width as the stalls, and twenty feet long. 
There was a window over each stall. When he was building his hog house people had 
laughed at him for putting in windows. It seemed in the eyes of some people that 
whatever you did for your hogs you were doing too much, and whenever you said you 
were going to favor your hogs you fell just so much in the eyes of your neighbor. There 
seemed to be the old Mosaic law hanging still around the hog—‘“ Thou shalt not eat 
thereof ”—and yet we little knew what profit it was to us. His hog house was twelve 
feet high in front, and right above it was a chamber for the storing of hay and straw. 
There was a ventilator over each pen through which they could drop the bedding into 
tho stables. A pig when breeding should have fresh bedding every morning, and when 
a man had to go to a straw pile to get it the pig often had to do without this desirable 
comfort, He hada pair of scales on the floor at the further end of the alley, with a fence 
around. A pair of scales and a pencil was a better educator to the feeder than he (the 
speaker) would be if he were to talk to them all day. “When he gave a pair of scales and 
a pencil to his son upon the farm he became an intelligent feeder. Every feeder of swine 
should know how many pounds of live weight he was making out of a given quantity of 
feed. When they let the hogs step onto the scales once every twenty-four hours they knew 
precisely what they were doing. You may say to me that you have plenty of by-product, 
and that you hardly know how to get away with your by-product. Have you ever 
thought that a hundred pound pig, or a pig weighing between 70 and 100 pounds, can- 
not, during twenty-four hours, eat and assimilate and give you the best returns on more 
than twelve pounds of milk? And yet you are, in all probability, feeding sixteen pounds 
of milk a day to every one of your pigs when you could have made on the same feed the 
same amount of live weight gain on two hogs as you have done on one. The dairymen 
often make a mistake by feeding their milk without grain. They say, “T have the milk, 
I am bound to feed it, and my hogs must get away with it.” Have you ever thought that 
you have simply the one kind of food—a nitrogenous food? If you add to each 100 
pounds of milk thirty pounds of corn meal or of barley meal, or barley and rye mixed, 
you will tind that you are making two pounds of live weight where you made one before 
on your skim milk alone. You will find that you’ can raise two hogs in the place of one. 
The competition in the breeding and feeding of swine is becoming greater and greater 
every year, and it is only by economical feeding that we can possibly hold our own. It 
is customary upon some dairy farms, where there are not enough pigs to consume all the 
by-product, to store the milk in barrels. I cannot think of anything—although I ama, - 
German and they say all Germans like sauer kraut, and I do—I cannot think of anything 
more detrimental in the feeding question and to the lives of our hogs than the storing of 
milk in barrels. Think of the swi!l barrel that stands at the back door in which are put 
the washings of the creamery, and the milk, and the house offal, until everything becomes 
mixed up in the barrel, so that when the man comes to feed his hogs he holds his nose with 
one hand and the pail with the other. And then that man complains that his hogs are 
not doing well! He forgets that when milk becomes acidulated in a barrel it is losing 
the four per cent. of sugar that the skim milk contains. It has turned into alcohol or 
vinegar, I do not know why some men persist in constantly feeding the sour stuff, and 
alming to get it sour for their hogs. There seems to be an opinion that it is necessary to 
have the food sour in order to get the hogs to eat it. Let us judge the hogs by ourselves. 
We want a pickle sometimes, but we could not take them all the time without anything 
else. I believe that under a system of high feeding, when we are fattening the animal in 
its last stages, that it may be a good thing to give it a slightly acid food, but when food 
has turned to vinegar or alcohol we certainly should not feed it any more. 


Now, as to the feeding of brood sows. How are they fed? Is there any considera- 
tion on the general farm in feeding brood sows! Are they not fed precisely like the 
rest of the hogs? You are probably not corn feeders like we are in our section, but 
pussibly you feed barley and rye. I do not know what feed material you are using, but 
how many men are there that ever take into consideration that the pregnant sow should 
receive this consideration in feeding : that she should be fed on the feed that is of use to 
the digestion? Instead of this there are men who simply feed the brood sow at the same 
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time as the others, and get them into a fatty condition like the ordinary hogs, and then 
complain of the failure of their sows to breed. It is hard to imagine all the mistakes that 
are made in the feeding of our swine. If four pounds and a half of feed will give us one 
pound of live weight to a 100 pound pig, fed on three rations a day, there are men who 
are simply feeding to sustain life. The pig should grow from the time it is born until it 
goes to the block, and every moment the pig stands still—I care not if it is a pig that the 
dairyman keeps simply for the consumption of his by-product, or if it is the hog the 
farmer keeps for profit—it 1s money out of pocket to the owner. During the winter 
the hog requires nearly two pounds and a half of feed in order to sustain life, and we 
have to add the other two pounds in order to make one pound of live weight again. It 
must also be remembered that you have to feed against temperature, and it is here that 
the advantages of a good house come in. I find from conversation that you have small 
yards, that you feed your hogs in pens, and have simply a small yard for them. Gentle- 
men, I have found that exercise means money. I have found that when feeding high 
it is an advantage to give hogs plenty of room; they do better. Under the highest 
system of feeding, and especially you dairymen that are feeding so wuch sour stuff, you 
will often find that the hogs are everlastingly rooting and throwing up your yards regard- 
less of everything. You will probably attribute it to the breed. It is nothing of the 
sort. Under high feeding the hog must be stimulated in its digestion. He roots not 
out of mischief but for those things he finds in the soil that will aid him in digestion, 
and that will take the sour elements out of his system. Have you ever thought that you ., 
are dealing with an animal with the smallest stomach with the exception of a horse? 
Have you ever thought that digestion in the hog goes onwards into the intestines and 
assimilation at the same time! Have you ever thought that when you put more food 
into the animal than he can eat clean at one time, that you are simply feeding to a dis- 
advantage? A hog, under a high system of feeding, should have a condiment. It is my 
practice to give my hogs charcoal. I presume I am.ina timber country where you have | 
lots of charcoal. Itis not so with us. We have got to pay high prices for our charcoal, | 
and therefore we take our corn cobs and burn them into charcoal. J do it in this way. 

T dig a hole in the ground four feet deep, a foot in diameter at the bottom, and about 

four feet at the top. I set a fire in this and by degrees add the corn cobs, first about a 

bushel and ther hree or four bushels more. When one side of the cobs have been burned 

T turn them over, and I continue to add until the hole is full of glowing cobs) Then I 

shut if up with earth, and in the morning I can take out ten or twelve bushels of charcoal. | 
This charcoal is just the thing to aid the pig’s digestion Take six bushels of charcoal “a 
and break it up into the size of a hazel nut (it won’t matter if ha!f of it is dust), and add 
to this six pounds of salt and a bushel of wheat shorts. Put it on the floor and mix it | 
well with a shovel. Then dissolve a pound and a quarter of copperas in a large pail of 
water, and by means of a sprinkler sprinkle it over the charcoal mixture, Then mix 
thoroughly and put in a box. Stand this in your yard and fix securely with stakes. 
You will be astonished what an amount of this mixture the pigs will consume, and you , 
will also be surprised to find how it will assist their assimilation and digestion. If I 
‘should take the floor again you would do me a great favor if you would ask me questions 

in any direction in which you may wish information, or where you may think [ am in 
error. I have had an experience of feeding swine extending over nearly thirty years, 

and by your questions I shall be enabled to add to the instructiveness of my lecture. 


The meeting then adjourned until the afternoon. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


When the Association re-assembled in the afternoon, James A. Gray, of Atwood, 
read the following paper : 
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CARE OF MILK FOR CHEESE-MAKING AND CARE OF SAMPLES FOR 
BABOOCK TEST. 


This a subject that is of great importance in connection with cheese-making, and 
one that the producers of milk ‘for cheese factories should be interested in. If cheese- 
makers do not get milk in good order it is a very difficult matter for them to produce an 
Al article. 


Bad flavored milk is far-reaching in its effects, for if a cheese-maker is skilful 
enough to handle such milk, and make it into cheese that will pass the inspection of 
the buyer before it is shipped, before that cheese comes into consumption the bad flavor 
will no doubt have developed, and then the reputation of the factory is injured thereby. 


The most important matter in connection with the care of milk is absolute cleanli- 
ness from beginning to end. Everything that milk comes in contact with should be 
clean. When the cows are milked in the stable, the milk should not be allowed to stand 
there any length of time. After the cows are milked the milk should at once be 
removed and strained, and then properly aerated by means of an aerator, or by dipping, 
stirring, or pouring so as to expose it to the air. Iam of the opinion that the best way 
-to aerate milk would be to pump air into it with some kind of a force pump. I have not 
seen this done, but [ am informed that it is done to « large extent in the United States, 
Of course if this were done the air would require to be pure. Perhaps there are some 
in the audience who have been in the habit of doing this, or have seen it done. If so, I 
hope they will speak out and inform us what the results have been. 


If mik hag been properly aired and stirred it is not necessary to put the can in 
cold water over night, but it should be placed in a position so that the air can get around 
it. Where milk is kept from Saturday night till Monday morning [ think it is necessary 
to put it in cold water, but it should never be put in the water until the milk is thor- 
oughly aerated. Some of our best patrons have told me that they found it impossible to 
keep it during the hot weather without doing thix. I know some will not agree with me 
on this point. Now, the morning’s milk should be aerated and stirred as well as the 
night’s, for I am of the opinion that a great many of our tainted and gassy curds come 
from the morning’s milk. People, as a rule, just strain it into the can, put on the cover, 
and take it to the milk-stand. When a patron is sending two or more cans to the 
factory he should not mix the night's and morning’s milk together. They should be put 
in separate cans and the cover left off the morning’s milk until the milk hauler comes 
along, so as to allow the animal heat to pass away as much as possible. I would far 


5) 
rather have five or six cans of changed milk (1 do not mean thick milk) than one can 


of tainted miik. 


It should be the aim of every milk producer to send his milk to the factory in the 
very best possible condition. While there are a great many farmers who take a pride 
in doing this, still there are others who persist in allowing their cows to drink dirty 
stagnant water during the hot months of summer, and in the fall stuff their cows with 
turnips and turnip-tops, and expect their cheese-makers to make a first-class article » 
which will bring the top price on the market, while [ admit that turnip flavor can be 
taken of} so that the buyer may not be able to detect it when the cheese are shipped ; 
yet I have my doubts that the turnip flavor will develop afterwards, and if so it will 
have a bad effect on our fall cheese. If farmers were more particular in salting their 
cows they would find that during the hot months of summer they would have less 
trouble in keeping their milk in good condition. 


Another defect in the care of milk is the returning of whey in cans. If the whey 
is not emptied when the cans are returned, and the cans thoroughly washed and scalded, 


it is almost impossible to have fine flavored milk. 
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With regard to care of samples for the Babcock test, I would say that this is also a 
subject of vital importance, for if a cheese-maker is careless about this matter it is 
impossible for everything to come out all right. The jars to receive the samples 
should be placed on a shelf or table convenient to the weigh-can, each route by itself, 
and each properly labelled. The bichromate of potash should then be put in the jars 
before any milk is put in. When the testing is done once in two weeks, about one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of bichromate of potash is required to keep the milk in a liquid 
state, and when tested once a month one-half a teaspoonful is required. There are 
several methods of taking samples. Ours has always been done in the following manner : 


After the milk has been poured into the weighing-can, and thoroughly stirred, a 
sample of milk is taken out with a one ounce dipper and put into its respective jar. 
This sample is taken out every morning. The jars are well shaken every morning when 
afresh sample is put in so that the cream wi!l not adhere to the sides of the jars. 
Before proceeding to test the milk at the end of two weeks or a month, as the case may 
be, the jars with the milk should be placed in a tub of warm water, so as to raise the 
temperature of the milk to eighty or ninety degrees. By doing this any cream that may 
be sticking to the inside of the jars will be removed, and you will be enabled to get a 
more correct sample. The milk should then be thoroughly shaken, and then poured 
into. another jar, then back into the one it formerly was in, and then the sample should 
be taken with the pipette and placed in the test bottle. 


The milk should never be emptied out of the jars until the test is made, for quite 
often a bottle is broken during a test, or some other accident may occur, and if the milk 
is emptied there is no way of getting another sample, and then justice cannot be done to 
that patron. Where the system is adopted of paying by the per cent of fat, it is of the 
utmost importance that great care should be taken not only with the samples but also 
with the testing. No person should be allowed to do the testing who does not tho- 
roughly understand it. Iam not at all surprised that some factories which tried the new 
system for one year went back again to the old system. I know of one factory that did 
this, and the reasons for going back to the old system were the carelessness of the cheese- 
maker in taking the samples, and allowing his inexperienced helpers to do the testing, 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS. 


The Presipent then read a resolution passed by the Directors of the Association 
after the adjournment. It was as follows: ‘“ That the following telegram be sent to the 
Presidentof the Eastern Dairymen’s Association in convention assembled: ‘ The Dairymen 
of Western Ontario send greetings and wish your convention as great success as their 
own.” ‘The resolution was adopted amid applause. 


The PresipenT: As this is a makers’ meeting I would like to introduce an innova- 
tion. The Vice-President of this Association is a successful maker and knows all about 
cheese-making and what makers ought to be, and I would like to ask him during the 
next couple of hours to preside at this meeting. I have now great pleasure in asking 
Vice-President McLaren to preside. 


Mr. McLaren was loudly applauded on taking the chair. He immediately called 
upon Mr. Harry Wuirt, of Belfast, to deal with the following subject : 


GASSY MILK AND FLOATING CURDS. 


As I was one of your committee appointed at our last convention to prepare a paper 


along the line of cheese-making for this meeting, I will speak for a short time on the 


handling of gassy milk and floating curds. In the first place I will just say that I 


know of no better way of handling gassy milk or tainted milk than to return it to the 


arm from whence it came or let it run to the whey tank. 
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{ think that most of the cheese-makers will agree with me that we do sometimes get. 
milk in which we do not detect any bad flavor when delivered to the weigh can, and often 
not until heated to about the proper temperature for setting. This is the time, I believe, 
the maker should be very careful, and examine the milk to ascertain its condition before 
setting, and should he detect any taint or gassy flavor he should have such milk ripened 
quite a good deal more. If I were setting milk with a clean flavor to come in eighteen 
seconds with the rennet test, 1 would prefer milk with a bad flavor to be ripened down to 
twelve seconds. I would recommend using one ounce more of rennet for this kind of milk. 
My reason for so doing is that J think I retain more moisture, which is a help to a ftoating 
curd. I would like the curd from gassy milk to bs quite firm before cutting, and to be 
cut quite coarse and worked very slowly and carefully, and to be left as much as possible 
in the same form as when first cut and not to be heated above ninety-six degrees, and to 
have one full hour in cooking. My reason for not heating above ninety-six degrees is 
that I want to hold more moisture, and by so doing [| am accomplishing that object. If 
it should turn out to be a floating curd I do not want the whey drawn off until I have 
three-eights inch acid with hot iron test, Then I dip in one end of sink. TI do not stir 
a floating curd any at the time of dipping, but let it mat as soon as possible for milling. 
The Harris mill 1s my favourite mill, for which I bave two sets of knives: one cutting 
five-eighths inch square, the other one-quarter by seven-eighths, This is the one I use for 
gassy and floating curds. Now, as soon as the curd is matted enough I put it through 
the mill. I have several reasons for so doing. One is, I want to get rid of some of the 
whey, which would have passed out at the time of dipping had I stirred it, and the second 
is, that I get a good many of the holes that are in the curd cut open and exposed to the 
air. After milling I do not stir any, but let it mat together again Then 1 break over 
in quite large ‘pieces and turn at short intervals until [ have one and one-half inch acid 
with the hot iron test. Then it should be milled a second time, when it should be kept apart 
until ripened down ready for salting. I would recommend the temperature of the curd to be 
kept up to ninety degrees until the curd begins to have that nice silk feeling. Then let 
the curd cool down as the time approaches for salting. 


I like cheese from a floating curd to cure out slowly, and to do this I want the curd 
to go to press at about 70 degrees, and use half a pound less salt than [ would on a curd 
with a clean flavor. By using less salt and going to press at a low temperature, cheese will 
cure out slowly, and when cured will cut up much nicer than if more salt was used, and 
had gone to press say at eighty degrees. Press all cheese forty-five minutes before 
bandaging. Use plenty of clean scalding water when bandaging. Use two sets of cap- 
cloths when pressing, and press all cheese twenty hours before taking to the curing room. 


In conclusion my advice to makers is: Do not undertake to make cheese from 
tainted or gassy milk if you can avoid it. I think if makers would do more missionary 
work among their patrons, and ask for better quality of milk, and let some other fellow 
look after the quantity, they would have less gas and better cheese. 


Mr. Buayney: What is the cause of gassy milk ? 


Mr. Wuire: I cannot give you the causes, but I can give you some of the reasons. 
Cows out of condition ; neglect after the milk is milked ; cows drinking bad water ; cows 
eating bad weeds, etc. 


A MemBer: At what temperature would you have the water ? 


Mr. Wuirx: Along about ninety-four degrees, ninety-five degrees, ninety-six degrees. 
I do not think two or three degrees makes much difference, but [ would not want to go 
over 100 degrees. 


A Memper: Do you think there is anything gained by turning the cheese in the 
press in the morning ? 


Mr. WuitE: Yes. To prove this I took six cheese ; I turned three of them in the 
morning and the other three I didn’t. They were all treated alike up to going to press. 
When these cheese were seven weeks old I cut them through, and I found those that had 
been turned were a good deal better cheese. 
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A Memser: What condition should the milk be in to make a perfect cheese ? 


Mr. Wuite: I would want milk about twelve hours old, sweet and clean in flavor, 
and then I think, if the maker will use the right skill, he will have a perfect cheese. 


A Memper: Why would you recommend less salt with a gassy curd ? 


Mr. Wuire: There is generally a dry curd and if you use as much salt you get a 
dry hard cheese, but using less salt you will get a cheese that will cut up better. 


A Memper: How are you going to get your curd down to seventy degrees in the 
hot weather ! 


Mr. WuitE: Well, get it there if you can; if you cannot, then do the next best 
thing. | ; 

Mr. Gray: I cannot see how Mr. White can get his curds down to seventy degrees 
in the hot weather. Of course I believe it is a good idea, but I can’t see how he can get 
them down to that. 


Mr. Wurtz: My experience is that when I get floating curds it is in cool weather— 
almost frost, sometimes. That is the time when we get floating curds; but I have not 
had any for some time. In the really hot weather you do not get many floating curds, 
but you get fast workers. 


A MemBer: What temperature would you recommend the milk to be tested in? 


Mr. Gray: Supposing you had put your jars into water about eighty degrees or 
say one hundred degrees, it would hardly raise the milk in the jars to that temperature. 
I should think about seventy degrees or seventy-five degrees would be about the proper 
temperature at which to test the milk. 


A Memeser: Would you recommend the acid to be of the same temperature as the 
milk ? | 


Mr. Gray: I just use the same temperature. 


A Mempsr: I tried it at a test this fall. I warmed the milk to a temperature of 
sixty degrees, and [ put in the acid cold, and I found it took more acid to make the test 
than when it was warmed to the even temperature of the milk. 


Mr. Gray: I have not tried it. I am glad that you have mentioned that. I hope 
the cheese-makers to-day will make good use of their time, and that anybody who has 
experiences like that will let us know. . 


Mr. Payne: That is precisely my experience with the acid. To have uniform 
results you want to have uniform temperatures. 


Mr. Tynpautu: [ would like to ask Mr. White why we have gassy curds on cold 
nights ! 


Mr. Wuire: It is simply this—the farmers think the milk is going to take care of 
itself those nights. (Applause.) 


Mr. Tynpatu: That is what I have always thought myself, and I mentioned it in 
order that the farmers here would be reminded of it. 


Mr. TynpaLtt: Mr. Gray spoke of the whey going home in the cans to the patrons 
again. Can he not give any reason why it is that these factories turn out quite as good, 
and in a great many cases, better cheese, than those where the whey is fed at the 
factories? Some of the factories whose whey goes home in the cans are great prize 
winners. 


Mr. Gray: I must admit that there are factories standing high where the whey 
goes home in the cans, but in those cases the patrons empty out the whey from the cans 
just as soon as it gets home. I admit that good cheese can be made where the 
whey is returned in the cans if the cans are emptied shortly after they are taken home ; 
but how often you find the cans left on the stand until some time in the evening. After 
‘standing for a long time they are washed out and then the milk is put into them. I 
cannot see kow good milk can possibly be had under such conditions. Ae 
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Mr. Tynpati: Which do you think would do the most harm, letting the cans stand 
with a small quantity of milk in them or with whey in them ? 


Mr. Gray: The whey by all means. 


Mr. TynDALL: In some cases I agree with you, but in others I do not. In some 
cases where the whey is not carried the cans get only a temporary washing out before 
the milk is put into them ; whereas if the whey is left in, the acid eats out all the grease. 
Where the whey is returned in the cans the patron is more careful ;_ he is afraid of that 
whey injuring the milk the next day, and he cleans it. On the other hand he does not 
suspect that a little drop of milk is going to do harm. As a rule it does more harm. 
The only way to make a good cheese at the factories where the whey is fed is to have 
the hog pen at least a mile from the factory, (laughter), and then you would have to 
make arrangements with the clerk of the weather never to let the wind blow towards 
the factory, because bad odors will go into the curd. There are some factories where 
they are careful to wash the cans before they leave the factory. That is all right, but 
if a little milk is allowed to go home in the cans it is going to do a great deal more 
injury than the whey going home in the cans. I also think the patrons should have 
what profit there is attached to the whey. There is no harm if they are careful. 


Mr. Payne: I think a great deal of the difficulty would be obviated if our friend 
were just as much afraid of the whey as he is of the pigs, and consequently would get 
the milk away from the whey. 


A Member: I have made cheese under both circumstances, and the dirtiest cans 
that I have ever seen occurred where the whey was not taken back. 


Mr. Wuitrt: Do I understand Mr. Tyndall to advocate returning the whey in the 
cans ? 
Mr. TynpALL: In certain cases I do. 


Inspector Miutar was then asked by the chairman to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. He said: This is a vexed question, but I must say that I am decidedly in favor of 
having the whey fed at the factories. I have been travelling amongst the factories for 
some years, and have had opportunities of judging between the two systems. I have 
found that in nine cases out of ten the cheese made in factories where the whey is fed is 
of a better flavor. This being the case, it shows clearly that the better plan would be to 
leave the whey at the factory. If 1 were a patron of a factory I would rather see the 
whey running down the creek than see it returned in the cans. I am satisfied that if we 
abolished this whey nuisance we would have more money for our cheese at the end of the 
year. The danger of returning the whey is this: While one hundred patrons may be 
very careful and see that their cans are kept clean, there may be one or two in the lot 
who are careless, and these two patrons will spoil the flavor of all the milk sent to the 
factory. 1 do not think there is a factory in the country that has not one or two care- 
less patrons in it, and sometimes more, never less ; and, this being the case, 1 think you 
will see clearly that it would pay well to have the whey left at the factories. With 

* regard to the hog pens, I could refer you to a number of places where the hog pens are 
not ten rods from the factory, and yet it would be impossible for you to tell that a hog 
pen was about the place unless you saw it. If they are kept properly it is not necessary 
to have the hog pens at a distance. 


Mr. Ruppick: This whey question is a difficult one. It occupies more of the atten- 
tion in this section than it does down in the east. I agree with several speakers who 
have just spoken on the point that the matter of cleanliness has a great deal to do with 
it. 1 would begin in this matter of cleanliness right at the factory, and see that the 
whey tanks are thoroughly clean. There is a great deal of fault to be found upon that 
point.. Some of the whey tanks are never cleaned, and they should be. Down in 
Quebec they are a good deal ahead of you in matters of that kind. They are adopting 
the plan of tin-lined whey tanks, and they are thoroughly cleaned and scalded every day, 
They do not get dirty whey in that case. Whey is not dirty unless it is polluted, and 
thus they get over a good deal of trouble. I find that in some sections the patrons will 
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not listen to the idea of having the whey fed at the factories. Then let there be every 
possible attention paid to the whey tank It would pay the patrons of any factory to have 
the tank so made as to be thoroughly cleaned regularly, and you cannot have them too wide. 
Galvanized iron lining would be no good, because it would be eaten off very quickly by the 
acid in the whey. There is another point The very sour whey has the effect of taking the 
tinning off cans quickly. Cans in which sour whey is allowed to stand will not last as 
long as cans that are emptied out as soon as the whey is returned, and if the tin is worn 
off the can it is not a fit thing to carry milk in, If you will watch that sort of, thing 
you will find that the flavor of the milk in cans of that kind is always bad. 


A Memper: What sort of a whey tank would you prefer ? 

Mr. Ruppicx : Tin, 

A MemBer: How long would that last ? 

Mr. Ruppick: For years. 

A Member: Have you ever known any to be built of concrete ? 


M. Ruppicx: No, I have not heard of them. That would necessarily be a tank in 
the ground. 


A Memser: I have been thinking of putting in a concrete tank. 


Mr. Ruppick: [ would be afraid that the acid in the whey would have the same 
effect on the cement as the acid in a silo has on the cement lining. 


A Memser: I wrote to a dealer in cement asking his opinion about it. He said 
that the whey would not have any effect upon it at all. I am quite willing for him to 
put one in for me if he will guarantee that it would not. 


Mr. Ruppick. There is this objection, it would necessarily be in the ground. f 
think we should have all our whey tanks elevated ; they are so much easier to clean. 


Mr. Beuu: I put in a cement bottom to my tank. It lasted two weeks ; the whey 
seemed to eat a hole through it in no time. 


A Member: There are a good many buyers present ; I would like to hear from some 
of them on this whey question. 


Mr. BattantyNE: To my mind there is only one view of it. I have possibly had as 
much opportunity as most people to judge of the effects of the whey carried in the cans, 
and I do not think there can be two opinions about the evils of the system. I was sur- 
prised to hear the last speaker say that the farmers wanted it. Satisfy the farmers there 
is no benefit, and I will warrant that they will not want it. There is no benefit, and if 
they want to get the highest prices for their cheese they must discontinue it at all haz- 
ards. Do you pretend to tell me that by hauling back fifty or two hundred pounds of whey 
you can consume that whey more economically than if it were fed in the factory? I will 
defy you to find cheese factories as a rule where they do it, that the cheese have not these 
defects. Which are the factories that fetch the highest prices? Does Bluevale send 
back its whey? or Elma, or Strathallan, or Bright? And these are the cheese that. 
will sell where others can’t sell. I do not pretend to say that they get the premium they 
should get, and might get, because they are really paying for the inferior goods; but 
there are no two opinions about the evils of the whey system. It admits of no discussion, 
tomy mind. Talking abont the Old Country, they have nothing of the kind there. T 
cannot emphasize the disadvantages of this vicious system too strongly. Mr. Ruddick 
admits that cans with the tin worn off are not fit things to carry milk in. How long 
will it be before they are in that condition if they are used for carrying sour whey? I 
repeat what I have previously said, how many of you, if you were living, say in Wood- 
stock, would take milk from a dealer for house purposes if you knew that that dealer 
used for carrying sour whey the cans from which he draws your milk? If cleanliness is 
important in connection with milk for domestic use it is equally as important for cheese- 
making. You must remember this—you can’t realize it too soon—the public are getting 
more fastidious every day and every season, They will not take inferior goods of any, 
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description. I remember the time—and it is not so long ago—when cheese was made 
and considered fine that would not be eaten to-day. We have other nations compe- 
ting against us to-day that we had not then, and they are catching up to us— 
going ahead faster than we are. There are other articles of food—Australian butter and 
mutton, American beef, jams and marmalades—that are used now in the place of cheese to 
a certain extent. There is only one way in which you can retain your reputation in my 
opinion. You must do everything to improve the quality of your cheese, and the first 
thing to do is to do away with carrying back the whey. You may tell me that some of 
the factories where the whey is hauled sell as well as others. That is because the mark- 
ets fluctuate—one sells to-day, another to-morrow. But do we find, as a rule, these 
factories selling as well? We donot. Dealers who want to fill an order will perhaps 
buy them, but not as a general thing. I know from my own experience and observation 
that you hardly ever get a cheese made at oae of these factories that when it gets aged 
does not show defects. We have to make fine goods for another reason. The time 
was when Western Ontario cheese was quoted a cent and a half above Belleville and 
Brockville and those other districts. Is it that today? There may be other reasons to 
account for the change, but our goods are not improving at the rate they were then. 
Now that difference comes out of the farmer. The cost of hauling the goods and manu- 
facturing and all the other departments of the business is the same whether the cheese 
fetches a high price or a low price. Remember, this business will not continue to be pro- 
fitable unless you improve the quality. The first thing is perfect milk. We now havea 
class of makers who cannot be beaten in the world, striving by every means to do their 
best. | We now have better buildings and better machinery, and curing-rooms and 
working-rooms and press-rooms, such as we never had before. The buildings are not now 
barns, and the temperature can be kept even. I do hope that we will go on and do 
everything that we can to improve the quality, and the first thing to do is to get pure 
milk 


Mr. Houtpsworrn expressed the apinion that there was very little value in the 
whey as feed when it got back to the farmers the next day. 


Mr. Burcnert: I notice that the buyers buy the cheese and keep them in cold stor- 
age, and they accumulate there. It seems to me that has something to do with keeping 
the price down. I would like to ask Mr. Ballantyne whether, if he were a patron, he 
would approve of this method ? 


Mr. Batiantyye replied that it was purely a commercial question, and it was 
impossible to give an answer that would apply in all cases. He thought it helped to 
regulate the price. He would not attempt to say what would have become of the cheese 
trade last year if cold storage had not been resorted to. There was enough cheese in 
May last to supply the demand for months. It was a question whether the manufacture 
of summer cheese was not in excess of the consumption. They had to be kept some- 
where or go at a low price. The market would have been more demoralised, the losses 
would have been greater, There would have been less temptation to speculate unless there 
had been cold storage in which to put these cheese. The losses in England last year were 
simply enormous, and the result had been that there was very little speculation on the 
part of the English importers. The speculators had been more on this side than form- 
erly, and they had helped to steady the market, and he dared say, to improve the prices. 


PRACTICAL CHEESE-MAKING, 


Mr. A. T. Brut, of Tavistock, then read the following paper on “ Practical Cheese- 
making ”: 

In dealing with the subject of practical cheese-making, it must not be expected that 
even the bulk of this paper will contain new material for cheese-makers Of necessity 
there must be a good deal of repetition, for the art of cheese-making with all modern 
improvements has been taught for years, and I cannot think of a satisfactory excuse, 
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any cheese-maker may have had for not acquiring that knowledge which is necessary in 
order to manufacture first-class cheese. However, cheese buyers and instructors tell me 
that, from what they are able to learn travelling around among the factories, there is 
just as much need as ever there was of preaching the gospel of cheese-making. Taking 
for granted that this is a fact I will try and make plain the chief points in practical 
cheese-making so that he who runs may read. We will commence when the milk has 
been received at the factory, although the ultimate result is to a great extent determined 
long before this stage is arrived at, for all cheese-makers will agree with me that the 
condition of cows, cleanliness in milking, care of utensils and proper care of milk, are 
simply indispensable in the production of milk required to make jirst-class cheese, for 
nine-tenths of all the trouble experienced is from the effect of milk not being properly 
cared for in some way or another. We want a revolution in this respect, and until we 
have it we can never hope to reach that goal of perfection which should be the ambition 
of every cheese-maker. When the milk is being received, it is well to start heatirg it 
when the vat is partially full, unless the cheese-maker is suspicious of any over ripe 
milk being delivered. In this case, postpone the heating until a rennet test has been 
made, ‘Take the required amount of milk from the vat and heat it to 86°, and, to insure 
that this work is done properly, I would advise the purchase of two small tin pails at a 
cost of say twenty-five cents, one for holding cold water and the other hot, and if the milk 
is not at the proper temperature when taken from the vat, it can be. raised or lowered, as 
the case may require, by placing the vessel containing the milk in the water without 
spending any unnecessary time, for there are times as all cheese makers know when a 
few minutes mean a great deal to them, and the working of the curd afterwards. Right 
here allow me to say, that I have always striven to impress upon cheese-makers the great 
importance of being master of the situation, as it were, and it is at this stage of the pro- 
cess, more especially, that we can accomplish it. It will not be necessary for me to de- 
scribe the rennet test, as if is now generally well known, but I would say’ to cheese- 
makers in reference to it, never under any consideration neglect to use it, for I have 
always found it, when used intelligently, an infallible guide to determine the condition of 
the milk. If the milk is found by the rennet test to be over ripe it will be necessary to 
hasten the process by heating up faster, to keep ahead of fermentation, and if it is found 
to be working slowly or too sweet—so slowly that it will not be ready to set for say more 
than an hour after heating—I would advise using a starter, for we find a considerable loss 
in not being able to keep the cream down or stirred in sutliciently when the milk is long 
in ripening. Our method of preparing a starter, and which has proved very satisfactory, 
is as follows: We take of the best flavored milk which comes to the factory, say about 
one pail for each vat, heat it to from 86° to 90° degrees then add about one-half the 
quantity of pure water. (In case the water is not absolutely pure it will be necessary to 
boil and cool it), Stir well together, and set it away in a quiet place where it will not be 
disturbed until required for use. Practice will teach the cheese-maker when to add the 
water. Through the summer months, as a rule, we add it as soon as the milk is heated. 
In cold weather when the milk will be naturally sweeter, we let it remain an hour or so 
to ripen a little before adding. The questions may arise here, why add the water? and 
why not disturb the starter? To the first, I would say that by adding the water we obviate 
the difficulty of contending with tough, thick milk, which is very undesirable in a starter, 
for it is almost impossible to break ordinary thick milk fine enough to mix properly with 


the milk in the vat. White specks in curd and cheese have often been traced to this_ 


cause, as thick milk will not take color. Second, to disturb this starter at a certain time, 
is almost sure to cause a separation of the milk and water, and if this takes place the 
milk will be in almost the same condition as though the water had not been added. 
Never prepare a starter from milk which has been mixed in the vat, for, although you 
may have fairly good success by doing so, the risk is too great, and in nine cases out of 
ten you will miss it. Do not abuse the use of the starter for I know some cheese- 
makers seem to have the starter craze, using it far too much, which is a decidedly wrong 
practice, introducing so much acid into the milk, that it takes hours and hours to over- 
_come this tendency to harshness in the curd caused by the excess acid introduced by the 

starter, They seem to have a mistaken idea as to its use. It should be considered 
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merely as a help. Some seem to have got the idea into their heads that by using plenty of 
starter and getting their milk to work fast, they will be able to get through early in the 
day. Now this isa mistake, unless you are content to make what we call acid cheese, 
which, those engaged in the trade will bear me out in saying, are not wanted. 


We will consider now the question of ripening the milk, for we are convinced that on 
this point hang, as it were, our future destinies for the day at least. Milk should be 
ripened to that stage, so that, in from two and a half to three hours from the time the 
rennet is added to the milk there will be a certain amount of acid show on the curd by 
the hot iron test, say from one-eighth to one-quarter inch. Always set the vat in time to 
insure a thorough good cook on the curd before it is necessary to draw off all of the whey. 
The ripening of milk should never be carried too far, or to that stage thas it will work 
too fast ; if so there will be an unavoidable loss of fat in the whey. As I have said, 
heat the milk to 86°, because setting at a temperature much below, we are apt to have 
tender curd, curd that will require very careful handling in order to avoid waste. On 
the other hand by setting at a temperature much above, the curd is so hot that when 
cut it is apt to knit together, and requires more vigorous stirring, consequently more 
waste, fine particles of curd being broken off and lost in the whey. I do not think tuis 
question of waste in manipulating the curd receives that attention from cheese-makers on 
the whole that it should. It is something terrible to witness the cat-hauling curd does 
get sometimes by not a few cheese-makers. 


Kennet, and applying it to the milk.. * When it is desirable to make a quick curing 
cheese, such as we usually make in the early part of the season, use very freely of rennet 
or enough, so that the curd will be ready to cut in from fifteen to twenty minutes. On 
the other hand if slower curing cheese are wanted, use less rennet, say enough for perfect 
coagulation in from thirty to forty minutes. Before applying the rennet it should be 
diluted in say not less than one-half pail of cold water. I know it is the practice with 
some to use warm water or water about the same temperature as the milk, but I think 
this is a mistake. When diluted with cold water, it does not act so quickly on the milk, 
and gives more time for a thorough mixing. When adding the rennet start pouring it 
in at one end and have it all in by the time the other end of the vat is reached, following 
up with the dipper immediately ; stir constantly for about five minutes. If the milk is 
not working too fast, and will allow it, go over the surface of the milk with the bottom 
of the dipper for several minutes to keep cream from rising, and if there is any draft or 
cold air coming on the milk, it will be found a great advantage to spread a cover over 
the vat until ready for the knife. There are different ways of knowing when the curd is 
ready to cut; probably the most convenient and reliable is to insert the finger and push 
it along under the surface, splitting it with the thumb as the finger is inserted ; and if 
it breaks or splits clean without appearing milky or riley, it is ready to cut. Start 
cutting by using the horizontal knife. To insert it, lay it on end of vat near the handle 
and let it cut its way down into the curd, never force it straight down the end of the vat 
as I have heard of some doing. When the knife has assumed its proper position, move 
it along carefully to the other’end, turning it around cutting back facing the other way, 
never attempting to shove it sideways through the curd. It will be well to note parti- 
cularly the position of this knife. It must be held firmly and not allowed to get out of 
plumb, for you will readily see that the curd will be torn more or less if such be the case. 
The curd should not be subjected to any undue pressure other than from the thickness of 
the blade passing through it. When taking the knife out, allow it to cut its way out in 
the reverse order to which it went in. Now take the perpendicular knife, cutting cross- 
wise of the vat, and then lengthwise, which will leave the curd in small square cubes, 
This will be sufficient cutting, unless in the case of fast-working curd when it becomes 
necessary to cut finer. Before we leave the cutting, I would strongly advise all cheese- 
makers to look sharply after the condition of their knifes. See that they are sharp and 
no lumps of solder are around the blades, for any blunt surface coming in contact with 
the curd will certainly cause a waste, for every time the curd is cut or broken there is a 
loss of fat globules escaping into the whey. 
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Heating or cooking the curd. Start by stirring very carefully. Try to keep the 
curd as near as possible the same shape in which the knife has left it. I consider this a 
very critical stage in the process, and the greatest care should be exercised to avoid loss 
and keep the curd from getting ragged, for I have found again and again a loss of fat 
later in the process produced by not having proper attention bestowed on the curd at this 
particular time. After stirring say for five minutes, heat may be applied very slowly at 
first. If heated too quickly, it will cook the cubes on the outside, while they will be full 
of whey inside. If the cooking is done gradually the cubes will be cooked more uni- 
formly and better results will follow. I have found that by taking a full half hour from 
the time the heat is applied until it is shut off does very well for ordinary working curd. 
Some authorities advise heating much more slowly, or one degree every five minutes. I 
think this slower than there is any occasion for. Setting at 86° and cooking to 98° 
means 12° or sixty minutes, or one hour, and that is quite a long time to have steam 
going on a vat. I would advise heating the curd to a temperature of 98° as a rule. 
While we find good cheese can be made heating all the way from 90° to 100° or over, 
I consider 98° the proper temperature. Always strive to have the whey clear and as free 
as possible from small particles of curd floating in it. Keep the curd stirred constantly 
while the heat is going on, and for some time after it is turned off to prevent the curd 
from matting ; also to insure a more uniform cooking, for whatever theories may be 
advanced, we must have the curd fairly well cooked to make fancy cheddars. Those of 
us who have made cheese before the rennet test came into use will remember that 
occasionally a vat of curd would be too well cooked ; on account of not having the milk - 
in the proper condition at setting it would remain in the whey too long before the acid 
would develop, and as a consequence too much moisture would be expelled. The result 
was a dry stiff cheese, but there is no necessity for an occurrence of that kind again, for 
the intelligent use of the rennet test will enable any cheese maker, with normal milk, to 
have the curd just long enough in the whey to insure a proper cooking with the required 
amount of moisture and acid properly balanced. I would urge upon all cheese-makers, 
the necessity of using correct thermometers, it has been my lot to be sent to factories at 
times where they were having trouble with their cheese, and almost invariably I would 
find the thermometer wrong, sonetimes as much as four degrees. While I do not say 


that this has been the cause of all the trouble, it has helped very materially in some 
cases. 


Drawing the whey. This is a very important stage in the process. I always recom- 
mend drawing off part of the whey soon after the heating is completed. In the early 
part of the season we find it quite necessary to do so, so that we may not be caught by 
a too rapid development of acid. Through the summer months, when factories are liable 
to have tainted milk, by drawing the whey down to within a few inches of the curd and 
keeping it well stirred the flavor will improve very much. In the fall months it is still 
a good plan to practice, unless the factory is very cold, for when the curd takes on the 
proper amount of acid the balance of the whey can quickly be got rid of, which means a 
good deal sometimes. In fact all through the season the very great importance of having 


just the required amount of acid on the curd at dipping should be the special aim of 
every cheese-maker. 


Dipping the curd, or, properly speaking, drawing off all the whey, should be done when 
the curd shows from one-eighth to one-quarter inch of acid by the hot iron test. I would 
recommend the use of the curd sink, where there is room in factories for them, but in 
eases where there is no room, to use racks in the vats, which are much to be preferred to 
the plan practised by some of just packing the curd on the bottom of the vat. 


Stirring or draining the curd. Jt. is a little difficult to say just how much to stir 
curds at dipping, for the moisture leaves some much more readily than others, and just 
here the skill and good judgment of the practical cheese-maker will be called into 
requisition, for no one or two rules can be safely applied at certain stages of the process ; 
the knowledge must be gained by experience and close observation. However, | would 
say, that the pzactice of stirring very much at this stage is objectionable. I have found 
a great waste in stirring a moist curd too much when dipped. It is better to let it stand 
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for a little and break it over carefully afterwards, When the curd has been sufficiently 
drained, spread it evenly on the racks about from four to six inches deep, and allow it 
to mat, and when sufficiently matted, cut or break into convenient pieces for handling, 
which may be determined largly by the curd mill in use as to feeding it conveniently. 
If the mill used be one that tears, or injures the texture of the curd, causing loss of fat, 
break the curd into small pieces, and the result will be less waste, for this matter of waste 
should be kept in view at every stage of the process. Keep turning and reversing the 
curd at intervals, to expel more thoroughly any surplus whey ; turn it more frequently 
at first. It may be piled two and even three deep to advantage, if it has been drained 
properly, which will be shown by the amount of whey collecting around the blocks. 
Never allow any whey to remain on or around the blocks of curd. As soon as whey is 
noticed turn and reverse position of curd allowing the whey to escape. The temperature 


should be kept up if possible at this stage, to 94° or over, to facilitate the ripening of 
the curd. 


Milling the curd. Generally speaking I advise the milling of the curd about half 
the length of time from dipping to salting. The acid at this stage should have developed 
to about one and a quarter inches. However, this may have to be varied considerably, as 
in the case of a moist curd, or one that is developing acid very quickly, it will be 
necessary to grind early which will greatly facilitate the expulsion of the whey, and give 
the cheese-maker better control of the curd. On the other hand, if a curd is ripening 
slowly by being too cold, and not enough of acid developed, defer the grinding for a little 
or until the curd becomes somewhat flaky. It would be presumption on my part to say 
what make of mill so use, for we have several good mills made in Oanada at the present 
time, and each one has its advocates, who claim superiority for their favorite mill. 
However, I would say use a knife mill, and one that cuts the cleanest and most evenly, 
with the least friction on the curd. After milling, just stir curds sufficiently to keep 
from matting, and never mill the second time unless in the case of a very bad gassy curd, 
which by cutting it up finer will hasten the process somewhat. When it hecomes 
necessary to mill the second time, do it immediately after the first milling, for if the curd 
be allowed to ripen before grinding the second time a great loss of fat will be the result, 
As the process goes on, from milling to salting, allow the curd to cool gradually, so that 
when it is ready to salt, the temperature may not be too high, say about eighty-six degrees 
to eighty-eight degrees. The condition of the curd when ready to salt is determined 
principally by the feel. When pressed in the hand, it should feel mellow and silky and 
presenta glossy appearance to the eye, and the hand should feel distinctly greasy when 
the curd is. dropped from it. Do not make the mistake that I have known some to make 
of salting the curd as soon as grease would show by pressing in the hand. It will very 
often show soon after grinding, especially if the curd has not been handled right in the 
former part of the process. I would say as a rule let one hour at least intervene between 
milling and salting. 


Salting the curd. Thisshould be done with great care. First be sure that you havea 
recognized pure quality of salt, have the curd as near as possible of even depth over the 
sink, and see to it that the required amount for the vat has been carefully weighed out, 
which will vary according to the condition of curd and season. See that all lumps and 
specks, if any, are taken out, for cases have come under my observation quite frequently 
where the salting has not received that attention which it deserves, considering its im- 
portance it is done quite often ina slip shod way. Spread the salt on about one-half 
evenly over the curd; then rub it well in on the surface; then mix thoroughly ; spread 
curd evenly again and apply the balance, rubbing in and mixing thoroughly as before. 
Stir it over again in about five minutes and again before starting to hoop. In from fifteen 
to twenty minutes the salt will be mostly dissolved, and the curd will be ready to hoop, 
having lost that harsh feel which was quite noticable just after salting. 


Hooping the curd. I would advise every cheese-maker to provide himself or herself 
with a convenient pair of scales for weighing the curd, and weigh it all carefully into the 
hoops, putting the same weight in each, thereby insuring a more uniform lot of cheese 
in size and weight ; for what looks more unsightly than to see a lot of cheese together on 
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the shelf of all sizes? Use aseamless bandage one-half inch less than the diameter of hoops. 
This will hold the cheese in better shape, and prevent any bulging out on the sides. It 
is advisable, as soon as curd is hooped, to put the press cloth and follower on, thus pre- 
venting the possibility of the rind becoming too dry by exposure to the atmosphere, 
The temperature of curd when put to press should be from eighty to eighty-five degrees. 
If put to press too warm, we are apt to have huffy cheese, also large slick round holes. 
On the other hand, if too cold the curd will not unite as readily, and more difficulty is 
found in getting a good close rind. It also necessitates heavier pressure. 


Pressing the cheese. This is another very important stage in the process, and [ would 
say be careful. Apply the pressure very slowly at first—merely start the whey. If applied 
‘too strong a lot of fat will be pressed out with the whey, while if the pressing is done 
carefully that will be retained to a great extent. A good rule is to observe the whey 
closely as it comes from the curd, and when it begins to run somewhat clear, the pressure 
may be safely applied, which should be done at intervals until complete. 


Dressing the cheese. In about one hour they will be sufficiently pressed for this. 
Take off the hoops and draw the bandage tightly up, and see that it laps over evenly at 
both ends three-quarter inches. Have nice clean cap cloths on hand, and use one for each 
end. Spread them on smoothly, so that no wrinkles will be seen, and before putting 
back to press examine the sides of the cheese, and if they show a defective rind or any 
grease noticable on the bandage, wash and soak them well with good clean hot water, 
which will help very materially in closing and making a good rind. The water used in 
dressing the cheese should always be clean and hot. I am satisfied, if this were looked’ 
after more carefully, we would not hear so much fault found with defective rinds and 
cracks under the bandage. How is it that we find, more especially in the fall of the 


year, some cheese from the same vat with good rind while others are badly cracked? ~ 


Largly on account of want of thought on the part of the cheese-maker, the latter part 
of the curd having been hooped at a lower temperature than the first, and requiring 
different treatment at the time of dressing, by making more use of the hot water, Be- 
sides using a cap cloth on each end, I would advise the use of press cloths as well. 
When put back to press see that they are straight and even under pressure, and apply 
good, heavy pressure especially when left for the night. The first work in the morning 
at the factory should be to press the cheese, taking up the slack. Then in about one hour 
remove the hoops and examine them carefully for defects, the most noticeable and com- 
mon of which are shoulders or edges of cheese sticking up caused by defective followers, 
which will have to be pared off, and the bandage neatly replaced, and quite often the rind 
will have to be treated to another dose of hot water to soften it well before it will be 
perfect ; for a perfect rind on cheese is a thing of beauty, and, I may add, a joy as long 
as we behold it. After having attended to all these points, which are indispensable to 
the production of gilt edge cheese, put them back to press, reversing the ends, thereby 
giving them more of an even and stylish shape, and be sure they are pressed evenly and 
straight before leaving them, so that there will be no putting back to press again when 
the time comes to remove them to the curing room, as certainly should be done if 
not straight and perfect. 


» 


THE HANDLING OF OVER-RIPE MILK. 


Mr. Roperr Jounston, of Bright, came next with the following paper: I will not 
say that the method that I pursue in handling over-ripe milk is the best or the only suc- 
cesseful way of handling it. What I will to say is that it has given me the best results, I 
do not approve of accepting milk that is turned or has developed too much acid. But we 
get caught sometimes. It is then that we want to know the best method of making a 
marketable cheese out of milk which if handled in the ordinary way would make an 
inferior cheese. Heating my milk to eighty-six degrees, I test it with the rennet test to 
ascertain how fast I will have to move to keep ahead. As a rule I color a fast vat one- 
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eighth ounce more than one working in the ordinary way. I use the usual amount of rennet. 
I find that to increase the rennet does not allow time to thoroughly incorporate the 
rennet with the milk before coagulation sets in. 


I commence cutting as soon as fit, and cut continuously until I have cui five or six 
times. I start to heat as soon as [ stir curd from the bottom of vat. Heat in no less 
than twenty minutes. Start to remove the whey as soon as heated. Test curd by the hot 
iron test. If it shows 4 to 2 inch of acid in fifty minutes from the time the rennet was 
added do not handle it in the ordinary way. Stir it two or three times after dipping, and 
then salt it about one pound to the thousand of milk. Stir the curd dry, and you can let 
it mat. Cut and turn in the ordinary way, for you have control of your curd and can 
handle it a an ordinary curd. 


Now the advantages I find in the adding of the one pound of salt are: it checks the 
acid and expels the moisture, gives you control over your curd, preserves the color and 
texture, and makes a good marketable cheese out of milk which, if handled in the ordinary 
way, would have made an inferior cheese. 


Mr. Pacet: In regard to the dipping, would you advise that in all and every locality? 
In our locality we do not seem to be able to get sufficient body after we dip it, with the 
acid you have spoken of—t to 4 inch. 


Mr. Bett: Some cheese-makers would say that } was}. There is a great deal in 
the way in which they put it on the iron. I always think } inch sufficient. I have never 
found any difficulty in getting plenty of body to my cheese with 4 inch of acid. I hap- 
pened to be in New York last summer for a few days and I found that curds out there 
would stand more acid than ours—that is at dipping—without being injurious. There [ 
only gave 4 inch to the cheese I made, while I found it all right with plenty of body, but 
there are sections where the curd will stand more acid than 4 inch.’ 


A Memsser: I have talked to cheese makers who have come from the west, and they 
tell me the acid which would answer in this section would not give the same body down 
there. 


A Memper: I have made cheese in Oxford County, as well as in other parts of 
Canada, and I have found that 4} inch of acid when dipping cheese is sufficient to give a 
good body in all the places that I have been. 


Mr. Eacte: Did you not say that some makers would call it 4 inch, others would call 
it 4 inch. 

Mr. Bet: Yes; it is the way it is placed on the iron. 

Mr. James: Your opinion is that the same amount of acid with the hot iron will do 
in every locality. 

Mr. Bei: Yes. 

Mr. James: That is my experience too, My belief is that they don’t do the right 
thing with the iron. 

Mr. Bett: It all depends upon the milk you have got. With gassy curds a little 
more acid is required ; 4 is quite suticient in a great many localities. I think we get the 
better flavored cheese the less acid we use at dipping. 

A Memper: In the cold weather if your factory is cold would you not advise a little 
more acid ? 

Mr. Bet: Yes, perhaps so; but I would advise some other means of heating your 


factory. Burn a little more wood and you will improve the quality of the cheese. It is 
a dangerous practice this of giving too much acid. 


Mr, McLaren: With regard to curing cheese in the spring and the fall, I find much 
difficulty, and I would like some information. 


Mr. Bex: In the spring time we keep an even temperature of seventy degrees, and 
if that is maintained we get our cheese ready in about two weeks or ten days. In the fall 
I find an even temperature of sixty degrees the best. Very often the curing rooms are 
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allowed to cool down during the night, and perhaps in the morning they are down to | 
fifty, and it takes half a day to get the cheese into the same condition as it was the 
night before. If an even temperature of sixty degrees can be kept up in the fall it is 
preferable to a higher temperature. A temperature of from sixty to sixty-five is plenty. 


Mr. Jounston: In the majority of the factories of this country is it not almost 
impossible to keep an even temperature ! 


Mr. BEuL: Yes. 


Mr. Buayney: Why do the cheese men receive milk that is not first-class, and 
continue to blame the patrons for sending it? I would like to know that. We find 
the grocers accepting bad butter ; they seem to be afraid to refuse bad butter. And so 
it is with the cheese makers. As long as they continue to receive bad milk, so long will 
they get bad milk. 


Mr. Bett: I do not think that as a rule cheese-makers will receive bad milk. It 
sometimes slips in, but I think they are only too glad to return bad milk when they detect 
it. When the milk is very cold coming to the factory it is pretty hard to detect all the 
defects. The milk saved over Sunday is generally cold. 


Mr. Wuirn: Have you had any trouble at certain seasons with your curd losing a 
good deal of butter ? 


Mr. Bexx: Yes, I have had trouble in that way. I think the chief cause of that is 
the milk getting abnormal. There is an excessive amount of fat along in August, and if 
the milk and curd are not handled very carefully you will lose that fat. 


Mr, WuirE: I have noticed it generally in August. 
Mr. Bett: Well, the milk is generally in an abnormal condition. 


Mr. Wuire: How much salt would you use on a fast-working curd, say in August? 
Would you use more or less 2 | 


Mr. Jounston : I would use the usual quantity. 


MORE ABOUT THE HOG. 


Mr. Taxopore Louis was again introduced to the audience, this time by Prof: 
Robertson, who referred to him as ‘‘ my old master,” and spoke very kindly of him. Mr, 
Louis came forward, and after remarking that he felt flattered at the words which had 
fallen from the lips of Prof. Robertson, continued his address on the hog. He said: 
My friend Mr. Robertson gave me a ride this afternoon through three or four miles of 
your country. It is the first time that I have seen Oanada in daylight. I have been 
delighted with the substantiality of your buildings, and your barns, and I think when 
I took this morning the subject of hog houses and shelters that I probably made a mistake. 
From what I have seen this afternoon I imagine that you are well fixed so far as shelter 
for your hogs is concerned. I left my subject this morning on the question of condiment 
for feeding. Some of you who are feeding swine may not think it essential to have a 
condiment in the feeding system. I will give you an explanation. You will generally 
find that when we are finishing off the hogs for the market, and especially when we are 
feeding them on one kind of food, that then they will root, and then comes in the neces- 
sity of a condiment. I had once forty hogs—shoats. I was finishing them off, and they 
were weighing two hundred and fifty pounds when eight months old. I was going to 
make a trial, because a great many men had said that it was simply my imagination 
that there should be a condiment before our hogs in order to give them better health, 
and aid them in digestion. Let us remember when the animal is ripening for the block 
the digestive organs are loaded with fat more or less, and that the pigs are losing their 
power of assimilation and digestion. There were forty-eight shoats at the time of my 
trial. I weighed out eight pounds of shorts, and I gave them a pailful of the charcoal 
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that I told you about this morning. I always find that the nearer a hog ripens for the 
block the more eager he is to eat either sand or something of that sort. It is 
simply that there is a want of power for assimilation and digestion. I weighed out sixty 
pounds of sandstone each twenty-four hours, a pailful of charcoal and eight pounds of 
swill. ‘These hogs were fed upon the feeding floor. We have one in our hog house, so that 
in fine fall and spring weather we feed everything on the floor. I think feeding on the 
ground is a wasteful process In the twenty-four hours these hogs used sixty pounds 
of sandstone, and a pailful of charcoal, but they did not consume in that time eight 
pounds of swill. The swill would last from forty-eight to sixty hours, so that I found 
that they did not really need that amount of swill. I simply make this statement to 
show the truth of the assertion that we must aid the animal under a system of high 
feeding. 


A Memper: Do you boil the feed after you grind it 


Mr. Louis: We have made experiments in boiling feed. We use a steamer in our 
hog house. We gain nothing by boiling feed, but we gain considerable if we bring our 
water to a boiling heat, and then put the feed in and feed it in winter time at from eighty 
toninety degrees. By this means we artificially supply animal heat. While the experiment 
stations say it does not pay to heat the feed, I say it does in this manner. But it never 
pays to put it in a barrel and boil it for several hours. Remember that one hundred 
pounds of shorts or one hundred pounds of cornmeal or any grain will make forty-two 
gallons of whiskey. When you go to work and boil your feed for any length of time you 
are simply evaporating your sugar from your grain and you are not a gainer. You are 
evaporating all the time substances out of your grain. The feeding of a brood sow while 
she is nursing the pigs is an art. But there are few men that realize this. The brood 
sow on my place has to take the place of the cow on the farms of you dairymen, A 
brood sow will give as much milk during twenty-four hours as an average cow. Now, 
do not ask me if I have ever milked one. (Laughter). I want everyone of those within 
my hearing to have a pair of scales handy when they are feeding their pigs. A pair of 
scales now-a-days can be bought for twelve dollars. A pair of scales and a lead pencil 
is a better educator than I would be if I were to talk here fora day. When the litter 
of pigs is born take them ten hours or four or five hours after they are born, and put them 
on the scales, and you will find that they weigh from twelve, fifteen to eighteen pounds 
according to the size of the litter and the age of the sow. You weigh these pigs every 
twenty-four hours, and you will find that they have made a gain of from two to five 
pounds according to the ability of the sow to give milk. So you see, gentlemen, I am look- 
ing for a milker, just precisely the same as you dairymen are. I want to say, especially 
to the young men, that when you are making a, selection of an animal you should get a 
milk-giver, for it is with the sow that the young pig gets his first start in life. When we 
are feeding a sow we should feed her with an eye to milk production, just as you are 
feeding the cow for milk production. It would be a great mistake to feed your sow on 
ground meal or corn alone. She must have them mixed. There is where the mistake 
comes in. The change of feed will always be a question in the art of feeding. One 
kind of feed will never give us the same satisfaction as when we are gradually changing 
it. My pigs nurse three months or ten weeks. They must wean themselves. You 
probably in your dairy business wish to wean them earlier. I do not believe in feeding 
the pigs separately in the trough. I adhere to the principle that the pigs should learn 
to eat with the dam. When they become accustomed to a course of feeding along with 
the dam’s milk you will never have that back-set that you otherwise would have when 
you take them away from the mother. We should always endeavor to have our sows 
brood as near as possible together. Then we have the young pigs altogether. One of 
the great things is to have hogs all of a size and age. When we can put them on the 
market all of a size and age a buyer will never refuse a few extra cents. 


A Memper: How would you prepare the feed for a sow that was nursing the pigs? 


Mr. Louis: My favorite feed for a sow that is nursing pigs is shorts mixed. 
If the sow is a sow that weighs from three hundred to four hundred according to her 
size and age as a matter of course we must then ever feed to supply as many pounds. I 
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prepare two parts of shorts and one part of cornmeal. I steam this feed in the same 
manner as I said before. I feed it warm. I find that in the month of April and especial- 
ly in the earlier months of the year, when the temperature is low, when I feed the 
sow warm feed of from eighty degrees temperature, that she will keep healthier. In this 
wise I change the sow’s feed, If I have mixed barley meal and corn meal with the 
shorts I always add a little oil meal to that ration. Even with oil meal at twenty-two 
dollars you will find that it pays you to add it to the cornmeal. Nothing could be worse 
than to have your sow grow constipated, because it would cause constipation in your 
pigs. J never would add milk to any steamed or boiled feed until I feed it. 


Mr. Matcotm: You believe in feeding your pigs with the dam ! 


Mr. Louis: Yes. Another thing: when I want to teach my pigs to eat with the 
sow, I go through the alley in the morning and J take a handful of oats and I throw 
some into each stall. A pig is naturally very inquisitive, and when they hear the oats 
drop on the floor they will pick them up, crack them, turn up one ear and look very wise, 
and that is the first lesson the little pigs get to eat with the dam. 


A MemBER: What is the floor? 


Mr. Louis: My floor is a wooden one. That brings something into my mind. 
Feeding of soil must go hand-in hand with feeding of live stock. I live upon a very sandy 
place, so sandy that it sometimes drifts, and yet you would be astonished at the wealth 
that I produce there. I calculate that while I feed my hogs I must be feeding my 
lands, and I save the manure for that purpose. 


A MemBer: Do you ever use concrete for floors ? 


Mr. Louis: I would not want a concrete floor in my hog house for breeding purposes. 
Afconcrete floor would be too cold at the time of farrowing, and your pigs would become 
chilled, and you would be very apt tolosethem. Therefore | would rather have a wooden 
floor. : 


A MempBer: How far above the ground would you put the floor ? 
Mr. Louis: About a foot from the ground. 
A MemBer: What direction do you prefer the drainage of the pen to take ! 


Mr. Louis: My floors are level. I would not want any drainage in my hog house. 
It is said that the hog is the dirtiest animal there is upon the farm, I say it is cleanest 
animal that ever was upon the farm, and I except no animal. 


A Membzr: Is your yard paved ? 

Mr. Lovis: My yard is not paved, but it would be a good idea if you could pave 
the yards with blocks. We clean our stables just as regularly as we would cow stables, 
Prof. Henry says that I steal my wife’s broom to sweep out my hog pen with. I know 
that a new broom sweeps awful clean. (Laughter). Along the fence we put out new 
bedding every morning. We find that the sow uses this for her droppings and’ every 
cussed little pig follows her example. 3 


A MempBer: Have you had any experience in the use of stone pens ? 


Mr. Louis: If I was going to build a stone pen I would build a double wall and 
and leave a space between, because if you do not, you will have a damp stable, and the 
great trouble would be that you will have more or less rheumatism in your pigs. IT 
spoke just now about feeding shorts to the sows. You probably raise great quantities of 
oats, and it is generally said that oats are good feed for pigs. I say they are not. The 
pig is different to the cow, and you do more injury than good by feeding young pigs on 
ground oats. When you use shorts you have economy, and a feed that gives better 
results. 


Mr. Prrer Smitu : I have fed sour whey and have been successful. 


Mr. Louis: Probably you have never taken an account of the grain that you fed 
with it. Ifyou had fed one of the pigs on grain mixed with sweet whey and another lot 
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on the sour stuff I think you would have found that you would have made better results 
out of the sweet whey than you did out of the sour whey. I havesaid that it is desirable 
sometimes when finishing off the pigs to feed them on sour whey. 


A Memper: Have you any experience in feeding roots ! 


Mr. Louis: No swine feeder, I care not if he is a dairyman or not, should ever go 
without roots, especially for winter purposes. In winter we go upon our barn floor and 
we gather up the clover leaves and the clover heads, a barrel full every morning, and we 
carry it to the hog house. We fill the barrel with water and we put a steam hose in 
and bring it to a boiling heat, and then mix grain with it. We find that we can winter 
our pigs and brood sows better in this way than in any other. Aside from this, each of 
our hogs during the winter receives a root. We are great people to grow squash. We 
grow an acre or two simply for the purpose of feeding. We do not grow them in the 
corn any more. 


A Memper: How would pumpkins do? 


Mr. Louis: Pumpkins are not as good as squash. They retain more water, and 
when you are fattening your hogs and can feed the one against the other, you will find 
they will leave the pumpkins and go for the squash. I use the old variety of squash. 


A Member: Has Mr. Louis any experience in feeding corn ensilage ? 


Mr. Louis: I have had no personal experience. Two or three years ago I was in 
Minnesota, when the man in charge of the insane asylum farm, which is one of the finest . 
institutions in the State, came to me and said: ‘“‘ Mr. Louis, ensilage is the finest feed 
for hogs there ever was. I am wintering all my sows on ensilage?” [ told him that I 
could not imagine that there was enough in ensilage to sustain the life of the sow, and 
warned him that if he continued to feed it his pigs next year would be born without 
hair and otherwise deformed. It may be good to feed ensilage in the winter as a change, 
but as a regular feed it can’t be depended upon. 


A Memper: What breed of pigs do you consider most profitable ? 


Mr. Louis: The Jone that gives me the greatest return for feed consumed, 
(Applause.) When'we come to talk about breeds, we talk about a fancy. It is simply 
a point of fancy with every man. I would say let every man independently choose _ his 
own breed of hog—that which suits him best, that which suits his market best, that 
which gives him the best results, 


A Memper: Have you fed artichokes ? 


Mr. Louis replied‘ that he had, he was sorry to say. His first experience with 
artichokes was enough for him. He planted a couple of acres, and the first year he got 
good sized artichokes, Then they kept coming up year after year for five or six years— 
little things about the size of a hazelnut—and it was the greatest difficulty to keep them 
from spreading all over his farm. 


A MemsBer: What about diseases of hogs? 


Mr. Louis: Almost all the diseases that the human being is subject to the hog is 
subject to. He is subject to typhoid fever, measles, colds and hundreds of other dis- 
eases, and most of them are caused by injudicious feeding. For instance, probably one 
of the greatest complaints among your hogs is paralysis of the loins. You know, the 
hog that drops right behind and drags his feet after him. I[ presume I hit a good many 
men just now. That 1s simply the result of feeding. While the hog is the quickest of 
digestion of any of our animals, remember that when you stuff the animal to excess and 
feed injudiciously without any condiment or salt or feed your dairy product without any 
grain, you are injuring him. Constipation sets in and then you have the first step 
towards disease. As for colds, we know when we take cold. Let that observation be 
followed out in the case of hogs, and then we can avoid those little diseases that so often 
destroy the lungs of our hogs. It is better to avoid them than to look for remedies. 


A Member: How do you feed your roots! 
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Mr. Louis: I feed them raw, but when we have a great many, like we had this. 
fall, we steam them and then mix the grain with them. 


A Memper: Where do you steam them ? 


Mr, Louis: We have a steam cooker that cost $35, and it takes us only about thirty 
minutes to set a barrel of water boiling. 


A Memper: Do you cut or pulp the roots ? 


Mr. Louis: We cut them with a spade, and then we cook them thoroughly, so 
that they almost pulp themselves, and then we mix the grain with them. 


A Member: How often do you approve of feeding the hogs ? 


Mr. Louis: That is a good question. In winter time it is not well to disturb the 
hogs before daylight. I found that by experience. As our days are short, I believe 
that twice feeding in winter is better than feeding three times, but in the fall of the 
year and in the summer it is better to feed three times than twice. Feeding is one of 
the great arts. The trouble is that men feed a great lot of stuff all at once—more 
than the hog can consume. Let it be the maxim on every farm, no matter what the 
feed, never to give the hog any more than it will eat clean and go hungry to its next 
meal. ‘Then you will find that you will make better growth on the young pigs, and that 
you are fattening your animals in a way that will make more gain. 


A Member: What is the best time of the year for farrowing ? 


Mr. Louis replied that that depended upon the shelter that was provided for the 
hogs, and on how good a man the farmer was to take care of the sow. To illustrate this. 
last point he showed that by overfeeding, a whole litter might be killed. He touched 
upon the importance of using caution in feeding the sow. She should be liberally fed, 
but not to excess. The pigs should have plenty of fresh air and exercise. The latter 
could be provided in the pen with the aid of a hazel switch when the weather was too 
stormy for the pigs outside. : 


A Memper: Is there any remedy for paralysis ? 


Mr. Louis: The only remedy that I know of is to take turpentine or any liniment,. 
and pour it freely over the loins of your hog. Keep the animals in a warm quarter: 
and give them something that will have an effect on their bowels. There is a consti- 
pated condition, and you must relieve the animal. For general information, I may say 
that if you have a sick hog, and you must give him physic, give it to him this way : 
Take a piece of boiled pork and slice it about the thickness of my fingers. Then split 
it and put a few grains of calomel in. First, give the hog a little piece of the pork 
without the medicine. A hog must be pretty sick when it won’t eat a piece of boiled 
pork. Hold it before him and he will swallow it. Then give him the other piece of 
pork with the calomel in it. Away it will go like the first. That is the nicest way of. 
giving medicine that I know of. 


A MemBeR: How many grains of calomel ? 


Mr. Louis: According to the size and weight of your animal. You can give a hog: 
at least four or five grains more than any man could take. Of course, you must con- 
sider the age of the pig. I am not here to advocate giving medicine to your hogs. 1 
am advocating here to-day judicious feeding without medicine. 


A Mumper: How do you manage milk fever when you have it ? 


Mr. Louis: You will have milk fever in your brood sow if you have fed her on a 
heating food before she farrowed. If you have fed her on barley or on corn, and have 
confined her, you can depend upon it that at the time she goes down to farrow she wil} 
have milk fever ; her udder will be hard and caked. At these times you will find that. 
she rises right up and refuses to let the pigs nurse. She stands right there and stares at 
them, and when she cannot relieve herself at all she then goes to work and eats her own 
pigs. There is a law of nature that teachers her what will give her relief. The only 
way that I know of to relieve her is to give her a lot of linseed oil. Pour it in some: 
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milk on feed. Then get some hot water as hot as your hand can bear it and kneel down 
beside her. With acloth bathe her udder in the hot water. She will have a fearful pain, 
therefore be careful. Keep washing the udder for about half an hour at a time. When 
the water cools get some more, Afterwards rub with liniment, and then I think you 
will be able to save your sow. Farmers often make another mistake. Asa rule when a 
man sees a litter of pigs in his stable he is so pleased that he gives the sow an extra 
feed—the biggest she ever had in her life. He goes into the stable next morning, and 
then the chances are he will find that his sow has milk fever. She will refuse to let the 
little fellows nurse. Care should be taken not to give the sow much milk-giving feed 
until the little ones are able to take care of the milk. When you hear the little pigs 
squeal for the milk, and become hungry, then you can increase the feed from day to day. 
Give the sow immediately after farrowing a handful of shorts with some water, and you 
will find that you will never have any trouble. 


A Memper: Have you any experience in feeding corn cob meal ? 


Mr. Louis: If you grind it fine—the cobs should be ground as fine as the corn meal 
—you will find that you can make precisely the same live weight gain out of a bushel of 
corn and cob meal as you can out of clear meal. The cob meal is an aid to digestion. 
But it should not.be fed dry: it should be fed wet. There is no profit in feeding any 
kind of meal in a dry state. Another point is that hogs shouldbe fed regularly, If you 
feed at eight o’clock to-day you want to feed at eight o’clock to-morrow ; if at four or five 
o'clock, at that same hour the next day and right along. You will be surprised what a 
difference it makes in the gain of the hogs. 


A MemseEr: At this time of the year would we feed at seven, twelve and six o’clock ? 
Mr. Louis: Those would be good hours. 
The meeting then adjourned until the evening. 


SECOND DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


The Opera House in the evening was filled, and the session was a most successful one. 


The PRESIDENT opened the meeting with a few remarks on the value of conventions. 
He said, in part: There is not a student of the high school here who is more of a stu- 
dent than the farmers who come to attend the meetings of this convention. They are 
students in the best sense. They realize the truth of the biblical phrase that they have 
to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, and not by the sweat of their backs, IT 
believe that such a convention as this is one of the most hopeful signs that we can see 
in this country at the present day. We hear a great deal now-a-days about depression in 
agriculture, and there is not the slightest doubt that there is a depression in agriculture, 
and a depression in almost everything else. One thing is certain, we have got to take 
things as they are You cannot get out of agriculture ; it always will be the basis of our 
prosperity. In order to make agriculture successful, it is more necessary now that the 
farmers should be students than ever it was. This country is not going to go down, nor 
is the dairy industry going to go down, in spite of all the difficulties, as long as the dairy 
farmers of this country, young and old, meet together and consult each other with 
reference to their mutual interests, as they have done yesterday and to-day, and as you will 
see them doing to-morrow. It shows that their hearts are in their work, and that they 
are eager for instruction and knowledge. 
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CARE FOR THE COW AND.FEEDING HER FOR PROFIT 


Mr. JoHN GOULD, of Ohio, then delivered the following address : 


_ An almost radical change in the care of the dairy cow in the last twenty years has 
carried her almost into the domains of the tropics, for now every effort of the advanced 
dairyman is to give his cow 365 days of June weather, and as far as possible give her 
food throughout the year rich in character and full of succulence, and so place it before 
her that she may eat it with as little effort as may be, so that every energy, save of the 
propulsion of the organs of life, can be economised and turned into the channels of milk pro- 
duction. That the care of the cow is a leading factor in the question of dairying, if the 
matter of profit is considered, cannot be doubted, but at the start I disclaim for care and 
feed the title to all success, for there are cows well and ill-bred which, care for them as 
one may, and feed them into the domain of fatness or disease, that can never be made to 
attain to good dairy performance, for the reason that they did not have born capacity of 
large performance, and no after feeding or care can create new possibilities for these cows. 
Nature never builds over the milking organs of a cow, nor fashions on a sort of side 
delivery where richness can be added to milk at the owner’s request any more than feed- 
ing and care wili make a Shorthorn steer out of a native ‘“‘ browse eater,” or liberal feed- 
ing of oats put speed into a flat-footed clay-eating colt. 


So if a profit is to be looked for in the care and feeding of cows, there must be a : 
selection at the start, and let us see if it is not possible to get our stalls full of cows that = 
give not less than 6,0C0 pounds or more each of four. per cent. milk in the year, and cows | 
that have the individual power to turn food and energy into milk and not into undiscov- 
erable channels, a sort of underdrain that saps the very life-blood of the business and breeds 
discouragement, and often ends in putting up the shutters to our business. 


The breed of cow that we shall care for is not my purpose to dircuss here beyond 
this, that she shall be a good one and adapted to the dairy business in hand. Everyone 
has his likes and dislikes. A big black and white might suit me, and not you, and so. 
on through thelist. But this is patent : It costs no more to care for and feed a good cow 
than a poor one, and try to feed great performance into her and fail at the end. Its no 
use to feed and care for a cow to give 10,000 pounds of milk in the year that will put 
no more solids into her milk in the year than another that will do as much with 6,000 
pounds, unless one gets the pay in the fun of milking two or three tons of water for | 
nothing. So in the care of cows, there is the item of labor against production, and the 
fellow had better put the three days spent in milking the water into better care and 
feeding of the cows that give less but better milk. | 


In this care of the cows one is quite as likely to overdo as to fail in doing enough. 
it is a question of when, how and what variation. 


lf the best results sre desired there must be a care of the cow the entire year, and 
this has its twofold influence, first upon the cow and on the future offspring, for it is in 
the care and development of the cow that we are to look in a measured degree for 
wwprovement in future generations of stock. It now seems assured that this pre-natal 
influence must be Jooked to as a means of steady improvement of our stock for the 
advent of a sort with prepotency so strong as to actually beget a new breed, as in the case 
of old Justin Morgan, the Hamiltonians, and quite as possible in that great bull, the father 
of the Durham cattle, which is only the gift of a century. So in practice it is always. q 
the better plan to begin in the care of the cow years before she is born and have what. 
might be called the ‘‘ heredity of care” made conspicuous all the way through. I am in 
doubt if the time will ever come when it will be best for the farmers at large to possess. 
dairies of all thoroughbred cows, and, from what I can gather, what are known as broken 
bloods are in general terms the best. But there must be a qualification to this term, for 
it is in breaking bloods to extreme degrees, that is, without order or judgment, that has. 
given us herds of cattle that are so broken up in their blood that they are veritable: 
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scrubs. In our care of stock we must take this matter into consideration, then select the 
breed we wish and practically stay by that breed or nothing. But here comes in a, tac- 
tor, The farmer says ‘‘I have a tairly good herd now of the selections of years of dairy- 
ing.” Good! Select them all over with scales and butter test. I say butter test, for 
whatever use the milk of a dairy is to be put, the fats in that milk will always be the 
basis of calculation of its value. Water makes neither butter nor cheese. Then select a 
dairy breed that suits you. Get a sire and begin to breed and select, but do not break 
the blood any more. Two ways will effectually break it up yet more. Breed the 
second time from a bull from this broken blood, and array forty forces against the one 
strain, or go and bring in yet another distinct breed and break the first cross in twain. 
Better by far to retain the sire of the first cross and breed his own daughters to him, 
and intensify the blood you already have, and get into this breeding in line, and so get 
a second generation with seventy-five per cent. of the blood you desire. To cross thor- 
oughbreds is a mistake. The cross always results in a compromise—especial richness is 
never imparted to a tub of water—and at the second cross the breeder is at a standstill. He 
must now choose which of the breeds from which to make the second choice, and to choose 
either is to confess that the first was a mistake, and that the first steps must be retraced. 
I do not champion any one breed of cows as superior to all others Breeds have: their 
places, but great dairies, whatever their breeding, are groups of selected cows, each cow 
representing herself, an individuality born with her, which may or may not’ be trans- 
mitted to her daughter ; but quite as likely an inheritance she will give in trust to a son, 
to be given over to a second generation. 


There must be a work of preparation on our farms if we are to attain high results 
with our dairies. Our farms must be put in order so that we shall grow not only good 
crops, but crops that we can employ to the best advantage. It means draining the 
swamps, getting the stagnant and foul water off from the land. It means some hard work, 
but in the end your farm will look enough better to pay for picking up. Have you 
ever seen a man with a profitably good dairy on a poorly cared-for farm? Never in the 
world ; and so this care of the cow must have with it the care of the farm. The farm must 
also have conditions to correspond with what is going to be demanded of the dairymen 
of the future. We must have a condition of 365 days of summer on the farms. Oare 
of the cow now means that we must have a warm, comfortable barn, well arranged 
so that when the cold weather begins we can shift this cow from a summer condition 
to an artificial condition approaching summer. I think the excavated bank barns have 
had their day and will disappear, and that the cowstable of tbe future will be on top of the 
ground—a wooden structure, double walled, well lighted, warm, dry, and free from damp- 
ness. These things I have never seen but once in my life in a bank-ground stable, and 
that was where the man had gone and built another wall of lumber inside the stone walls 
If you are going to be a dairyman, and dairy 365 days in the year—and the dairyman of 
the future is going to do it—even have to—you must have a barn that will present summer 
conditions. When we get our barn double-walled, with its air space, plenty of windcws 
to make it bright and comfortable, and well ventilated, then if we are bringing in summer- 
like feeds to our aid, and will use these summer rations to support the cow, we shall 
succeed very well in saving some of this feed that has cost us a great deal to raise and has 
only been used as an air warmer. This brings us to another question about the stable. We 
must make the cow comfortable in the winter. How does the cow do in the field? Did 
you ever notice? She goes and eats til] she fills ‘‘ her silo” full, and then she lies down 
in a comfortable place, chews her cud, and assimilates that food and turns it into milk. 
Have you ever noticed this cow in the summer time start and walk around the farm for 
exercise? We want to do something to make this cow just as comfortable in the barn as 
she was out under the tree in the pasture ruminating, digesting and assimilating that nice 
feed of blue grass. The method of tying a cow up in rigid stanchions is out of date, but 
not abandoned. I don’t know but that a cow can get used to that after a while, so that she 
likes it. Men have been shut up in a dungeon for twenty years and lived through it, 
and their gaoler said they were doing well. But the question is not one of money. The 
other fellow was tied up for another purpose. Here it is a question of tying up a cow 
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to make money out of her, and we can’t do it and get the best results of the feed unless 
we make the cow in every way comfortable. And so I have come to the conclusion 
that it is best not to stanchion at all. We find out that all through life we have been 
doing a great lot of hard work, here and there, that never paid us. There was a simpler 
and better way to have done it if we had just stopped and thought. Give your cow 
a halter with a little slack, a nice bed, clean and warm, and light stables. Then we 
pretty closely approach that point when this cow laid down under the tree in the vas- 
ture. Do you say to me that cows tied with a halter cannot be kept clean? Theodore 
Louis, at a Minnesota institute, was asked the question why it was that so many peo- 
ple had such filthy hogs. ‘ Did you ever notice,” said Theodore, “the character of the 
men that owned them?” He meant that the hog was filthy because the men owning 
them gave them no chance to be otherwise. JI think the cow will be clean in the barn 
if the man who owns the barn will give her a chance. The whole thing to me is very 
simple. It is simply a matter of making the manger low in front—eight inches high— 
and then it means a smaller gutter than we are usually using in our barns. Make the 
floor, save a fourteen-inch wide heel plank, of thin cut inverted sods, and use a fair 
amount of bedding. The next thing is the question of water. How many times does 
a cow drink ina day? That depends! I asked a man over in New York how much a 
cow drank, and he said she ‘drank all she could hold generally.” There are very few 
men compared with this one who know how much a cow will hold. By observation and 
weighing I bave found that every cow in my barn drinks on an average ninety pounds 
of water every twenty-four hours, and some of them by weight have drunk one hundred 
and forty pounds. And then the ways of drinking. We have cows that by actual count 
drank twenty times in twenty-four hours. They were drinking every little while. And 
then we had cows that only drank twice a day, and others that drank four or five times a 
day, and others who only drank once a day under some circumstances, The man who is 
going to make money out of his cows must provide so that their individual wants 
shall be met. This cow which wanted to drink twenty times a day could not be made 
comfortable by turning her out once a day and putting eighty or ninety pounds of ice 
water into her stomach. Did you ever see a cow try to warm five pails of cold water ? 
They stand up with rounded backs and commence a sort of roll backwards and forwards 
with shiver accompaniment, and then men say: ‘See her shivering. She is tender. 
That. breed of cows never were hardy.” She was trying to do what her owner was not 
allowing her to do, drink a little warmer water and not shiver so much. The question 
is, how shall we water these cows? I have studied this matter of the watering of cows 
for years. [ have tried all kinds of methods, put in patents and thrown out patents. 
At last we have got something of our own that suits us well. Mr. Gould then proceeded 
to explain this system. He told his bearers to imagine that the orchestra pit in front 
of the platform was the manger of the cows. ‘Then the footlight arrangement would 
represent a water box put into the inside of the manger at the top thirty-two inches from 
the floor and nine inches deep. At the end was a great big tank. ‘Here comes in 
another question,” continued Mr. Gould, whether in our ‘warm stables that never freeze 
we can keep water warm enough without the extra danger and expense of putting a fire 
into the barns. All heaters are fire boxes, and all are liable to burn up the barn. At 
this end of my stable, standing just above the water trough, is a galvanized iron tank that | 
holds fifty barrels, set up on a stout platform, fitted with an iron cover, connected with a x 
well and windmill. We keep that tauk full by pumping a little. water in every day. 
Here this water stands at a temperature of fifty degrees. ‘Chen we fi!l up the trough with 
water, and our cows drink water at exactly the same temperature as that in which they 
stand. We find that method answers every purpose of heating the water. We simply 
ask the cows in our day to warm their own drinking water. This tank and pipe and all, 
cost, for each individual cow, about $2 to put in. The objection to the‘long continuous 
trough from which all drink is met by putting an inch iron pipe in the bottom of this 
trough in which a hole is drilled in front of each cow, with tank hose coupled to this 
pipe, and the water runs the length of the stable in this pipe in the trough, and so the q 
water for each cow is a direct offering to her. The cow then drinks when she wants to. . 
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When the cows are feeding we cover up the water box, and afterwards we lift the lid and 
fillthem up. That settles the question of how much a cow drinks and how cften she 
drinks. She drinks when she wants to, and as often as she wants to. One question more. 
I don’t want the cows out in the winter at all, I put them right to their “ knitting 
work” to make me milk. With a stable, light and warm, dry and plenty of water, we 
believe these cows are doing fairly well, because some of them started in giving 4,500 
pounds of milk and are now bothering me with 6,000 and 7,000 pounds of milk. Iam 
not afraid they are going to die sometime from lack of exercise, but to me it is a very 
profitable lack of exercise. Here isa cow at work, and she is getting her exercise by giv- 
ing me milk—muscle power, nerve force, turned into milk—and I want them. You say 
the cows wear out sooner. Hadn’t the cow better wear out in six years giving 6,000 
pounds of milk a year rather than in twelve years giving 3,000 pounds a year? Now 
comes the feed of this cow. We have been told at this convention over and over again 
that we have got to economize somewhere. I say the same thing, but I don’t mean living 
on less, or wearing less clothes.. I mean economy, by getting more food per acre on our 
farms and of the character that we want and turning it to a more profitable account. 
To-day the problem confronts us that never confronted us before, ‘‘ What are we feeding 
our cow for?” We feed her to keep her alive. Yes, we feed her to make milk. Yes. 
But did you ever think that out of four or five pounds that you feed the cow only one 
pound goes to make milk? What is that four pounds for? It is to make fuel and noth- 
ing else. You say you don’t understand why-this cow should want anything to keep up 
animal heat in the summer. I believe you! But did you ever take the temperature of 
a dead cow in June? Isn’t she a pretty cold piece of cow beef, even on a hot summer 
day? That four pounds of feed in the summer goes to make up heat just as it does in 
the winter. There is no feed that we are feeding to-day that is so expensive and that we 
get so little out of in proportion to its cost as meadow hay. It is almost entirely used for 
keeping up animal heat, and yet we are feeding fuel to this cow which costs us, say $10 
aton. We raise it ourselves; throw her another fork full. Did you ever consider that that 
is not economy? Weshall get about a ton of timothy hay from an acre. I don’t believe 
the Canadian farmer raises much more than we do, and we tell our assessor that we raise 
one ton to the acre, and I don’t believe anyone tells fibs to the assessur. (Laughter. 
Let us see what this ton of timothy hay contains. In the first place it contains twenty- 
six per cent. of what we call fibre, that is of no earthly use whatever. It is just simply 
filling—not satisfying, but filling. Nine per cent. is nitrogen, flesh former, muscie former 
and forty-eight per cent. starch fuel. And so if we figure the whole thing up we find that 
we get about twelve hundred pounds of fuel flesh formers out of an acre of timothy or 
fine meadow hay. Over the fence your neighbor this year raises a nice piece of corn— 
eighty bushels to the acre. There are twenty-eight hundred pounds of ears of corn, and 
seventy-eight per cent. is starch, a small per cent. is fibre, and all the rest is digestible. 
The stalks on which this corn grows has just as much feed value, just as much starch in it. 
We put the two together, and you have fifty-two hundred pounds of fuel out of this acre 
of corn, of which probably seventy-five per cent. is digestible. Can you afford to grow 
hay, when on an acre of corn you have five thousand pounds of feed value to burn in this 
cow’s system to make animal heat, and on the other acre you have only a little over twelve 
hundred pounds of fuel. The cow says: ‘I don’t care where I get my starch from, pro- 
vided I get it rich and palatable.” And so she eats the corn fodder when it is green and 
succulent, and does not readily eat it when it is not green. But you say, “I want to 
keep my meadow.” Well, keep them and sell the hay. Here comes in another ques- 
tion right alongside of this, What shall we feed with this feed? We have got all the 
fuel we want. Now we want something else to make rich, red blood. Something to give 
muscle, and strength, and power of locomotion. Then we come down to something that 
is represented by the nitrogenous food. Here comes in another class of foods, our oats, 
our buckwheat, our bran, and our shorts, and our oil meal, and our cottonseed meal. 
Now, while we have to provide five pounds of fuel, we only want one pound of the rest to 
balance up this ration to give us the strength and muscle and nerve that this cow needs. 
It is a question of raising some peas and some oats, and exchanging the oats for mill 
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feed, because I say that a cow will not get along so well on oats as she will on mill feed. 
She never gets tired of mill feed. We can supplement this with peas. Over in New York 
state, where buckwheat is only twenty cents a bushel just at this time, they are having 
it ground, taking out the best of the flour for the family and letting the cow have the 
middlings, and they find that it is very nitrogenous—almost equal to bran and one of 
the cheapest feeds. During the last two or three years I have been trying by a series of 
experiments to bridge over the time between the corn soiling and the opening of the silos. 
There is a time, you know, in late October and November when green foods are hard to 
get, and dry feed will not keep up the flow of milk. Can we bridge this period? I have 
tried everything, and at last have settled down to this: We grow a crop of peas and 
oats and then we turn the cows into them for three or four hours each day, and the result 
is that the cows never show any difference between the green corn soiling and the silo, 


A Memssr: Did you sow the peas in August for the October and November feeding ? 
Mr, Goutp: The last week in August, 
A Memper: What time did you turn the cows on ? 


' Mr. Goutp : We turned the cows on immediately after the corn fodder had dried up 
after cutting. The corn fodder we had been cutting up bad got so dry that the cows 
refused to eat it up clean, and hence was not very profitable. Continuing, Mr. Gould said: 
One thing more. We are believers in the silo. We have had two now for ten years, 
and we have had some little to say about them to the public and in the papers. (Smiles.) 
As soon as the cold weather sets in we open up the silos. We gradually keep the cows 
in nights more and more ; when the weather changes we keep them in stormy days, and 
when the cold weather settles in we put the cows in the barns and we open the silos. 
This is usually about our Thanksgiving Day, and the cows stay until Easter Sunday. 
Then, if it is pleasant, my wife puts on her new bonnet and goes to church, and the cows 
are also turned out. If it is cold and stormy both Stay in. (Great laughter.) Our 
ration for the cow during the winter is a very cheap one—ensilage, fifty pounds a day ; 
straw, two pounds a day ; hay, about two pounds; and we feed six pounds a day of grain, 
five pounds of wheat middlings, and one pound of oil meal. We sometimes change this, and 
in place of the oil meal put oatmeal. Then after a few days we go back to oil meal. I 
have never found yet that it pays me to feed a ration exceeding six pounds of mixed feed 
a day to the average cow. What are the cows making? I am getting ninety cents a 
hundred for milk at the stable door this winter. My cows are giving me thirty pounds 
of milk daily—that is twenty-seven cents. Out of this I take eight and a half cents for 
the cow’s rations. Is this profitable winter cairying? Itis a question of taking care of 
my cows. Cheaper and better rations are the questions that we have to meet. It is 
not a question that we can put off until to-morrow. The solution of it must be entered 
upon today. And so along this line I believe the solution of this question is. better care 
of the cows, and better cows, and making the dairy more continuous. I do not say that 
every factory should make butter and cheese together. I believe it is a detriment to the 
industry, but I do believe it is possible to make cheese in the summer and butter in the 
winter 

A Memper: How often do you feed each day ? 


_ Mr. Goutp: I feed twice a day all the cows will eat and eat up clean, and then we 
give them the balance of the day to ruminate and have a good time generally. But some 
one says to me, “ You eat three times a day.” Yes, but I have only got one stomach 
and the cow has got four. The cow wants time to ruminate and digest the food. My 
food is digested at once. Her food does not digest until the second time it is eaten— 
which is cud chewing. But, anyway, I do not know whether I would not be better off 
on two meals a day myself and save a meal. I don’t know that I have anything more to 
offer on this question. I only want to Say standing here to night, my last appearance 
before I go away, that I can assure you [ fully appreciate the hearty welcome which 
you Oanadians have given me. I was told before I left home that I would be captured 
and held prisoner of war if I went to Oanada. I told the boys in reply that you level- 
headed Canadians, unlike them, didn’t go off at half cock every time they heard a duck 
gun in a Virginia swamp. I am glad I came to Canada, and shall come again, war or no 
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‘war, if I can get across the lines, and it will only need an invitation for me to make the 


attempt. Wishing you all prosperity and never-changing friendship, I salute you with 


heart-felt appreciation and my best bow. 


SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


The Presipent then asked Mr. E. D. Trutson, of Tilsonburg, to speak a few words, 
introducing him as one of the remarkable men of Western Ontario, a man_ highly 
respected where he lives and where he is known, and a man closely identified with 
agriculture, as with a great many other matters. 


Mr, Tiuuson, after remarking that the call-from the President was totally unex- 
pected, said he did not altogether agree with Mr. Gould in regard to a basement stable. 
He thought he had one of the finest stables in the country, and it was a basement. Mr. 
Gould had said they were damp and cold, but his wags warm and dry. It was quite 
light, because he had windows all around it. 


Mr. Goutp: A basement barn in our country is a bank barn right in the ground. 


Mr. TiLson, continuing, said he thought his system of watering was far ahead of 
that of Mr. Gould. His was so arranged that each cow had fresh water. Mr. Gould 
had a long trough, the water ran the whole length, and the cow at one end had to drink 
the water that had passed all the other cows. He approved of raising and feeding corn. 
He had gone into it very extensively. He found that corn ensilage was the cheapest 
feed that he could grow, He fed it both in summer and winter. He thought it was 
the most convenient and cheapest food that one could have in the summer. He fed 
ensilage and clover hay, He thought clover was far ahead of timothy. Since he had 
been trying in practice what he had read and heard, he had improved his cows. He kept 
a record of the milk. He weighed the milk from each cow, and registered it in a book, 
so that he knew just what every cow was giving him. Then he tested the milk by the 
Babcock tester to know just the quality in order that at the end of the year he might 
know just what every cow had done. He raised all his heifers, and kept weeding out 
the poor ones and breeding the best ones. He had by so doing improved the cows. A 
year ago last spring he had ten two year old heifers come in at the same time. He 
milked these heifers just twelve months, and in that time they gave 10,480 pounds of 
milk each. One of those heifers had now come in again, and she was giving sixty-three 
pounds a day right along. The average of the strippers, those which were drying off, 
was twenty-five pounds a day—7,500 pounds a year. The quality of the milk was 3.75 
per cent. of fat. He believed in keeping the cows in through the winter. He did not 
turn them out at all except on nice, warm days, when he let them have a few hours’ 
exercise. In regard to corn growing, although ours was nota corn country like that 
where Mr. Gould came from, yet his crop had been away ahead of Mr. Gould’s. He had 
fifty acres last year that produced just twenty tons to the acre—l1,000 tons which he 
put in the silos. This corn was well eared. He had weighed the corn and measured the 
acres just so that they might know where they stood, and it cost him just sixty cents an 
acre to grow the corn and forty cents an acre to put it in the silo, It just cost him $1 
per ton to grow the corn and pvt it in the silo. This winter, not having any hay, he 
had fed very heavy of ensilage. He fed sixty pounds of ensilage, but had he had plenty 
of hay he would only have fed forty or fifty pounds of ensilage. Next summer he 
intended to keep his cows in most of the time. The flies and the drouth were so bad 
that his cows last summer gave less milk than in the winter. 


The PresipeNnt: I do not believe there is a farmer in this western district but who, 
if he were to visit Mr. Tillson’s farm, would learn something. He is presenting an 
object lesson to the farmers of the country, because you can get without expense the 
results of his experiments with large means. He is doing good along the same lines as 
the Government is doing when it establishes model farms. For that reason | am sure 
you are very glad to hear even in a very brief way the results of some of his experi- 
ments. 
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FINE FOOD PRODUCTS IN ONTARIO. 


Prof. Ropertson said: I am to speak of the resources of this Province for fine 
foods. The more I learn from frequent travelling of the almost unlimited resources of 
the Dominion for profitable agriculture, the more admiration I have for the Province of 
Ontario. Sometimes the people of Ontario have a little inclination towards a tendency 
to suppose, or to have it said that they do suppose, that if a man speaks very well of the 
fruit-producing resources of British Columbia, that therefore he has less liking than 
before for the fruits of Ontario. But only a man who knows Canada from ocean to 
ocean can appreciate Ontario at its best and true worth. And go, while I have some- 
thing to do with all the provinces of Canada, I come back every year to the Province of 
Ontario with no abatement of my admiration for the resources of this beautiful Province, 
Still, of all the good things Ontario possesses, I do not know of anything that cannot be 
made better than it now is by the intelligence and the industry and the skill and the 
patience and the justice of men and women, and just so far as this Western Dairymen’s 
Association can stimulate the presence of these things, so far does it become one of 
Ontario’s valuabie resources for wealth. There is an opinion sometimes that the sources 
of wealth are all material things that can be weighed and measured and bought and sold. 
It is not quite so. While the natural resources for wealth may be spoken of as soil, 
water, climate, and building materials, these cannot be realized upon into forms of usable 
wealth except by the application of intelligent labor. In so far as this Association causes 
the people of the Province to exert themselves in right directions, in so far does it enable 
them to make the resources of the Province available for the well-being of the people. 
As sunshine acts upon the latent life of seeds which are planted, and wakes them up into 
the doing of something, so the kindly energies of this Association have been waking up 
the farmers throughout the Province and causing them to bring things to pass, As, 
inert material is quickened and glorified through the contact of the life of the plant and 
the application of sunshine, so the great masses of the population are wakened up and 
lifted up by the humanized sunshine which finds expression through such organizations 
and conventions as this. Of course, some few people see no good in these things. They 
are those who never go into the sunshine business; and the sufficient answer to ther 
unbelief is that the presence of a blind man does not abolish the beauty of flowers, nor 
prevent the sweet sunshine from enriching the earth with these and many other good 
things. In considering the natural resources of Ontario, the first impression and conclu- 
sion is that the soil is generally a fertile one. A fertile soil does not always carry rich 
people. The delta of Egypt, which probably contains the richest soil in the world, is 
tilled by the poor fellahs, who have not risen above the lowest estate during half a century 
of centuries, Their labor has been of a low order, and to intelligent “ labor the gods give all 
good things,” including the choicest products of soil with the largest profits from them. 


In Ontario, the live-stock interests are inseparably interwoven with the methods of 
agriculture by which farmers can make a good living. ‘Their prosperity is dependent upon 
the measure of success with which they rear, feed, and market animals and their pro- 
ducts. By that course only can the fertility of soil be maintained, with a rotation of 
crops and profitable employment for farm hands during the twelve months of the year. By 
growing such forage crops as are adapted to the soil and climate, it is possible to obtain 


large yields of nutrients per acre. The following chart shows the nutrients obtained per 
acre from five different crops : . 
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The fine food products from these would be more than sufficient to sustain one person 
per acre. ‘The food producing resources of Ontario would not be taxed beyond what they 
would give in response to good culture if a population of twenty million of people, instead 
of two millions, was to be fed. As the ultimate object of all farming is to provide food 
for the people, the larger the quantity of the valuable constituents of food which are 
obtained per acre, the more chance is there for the farmer to make good profits from his 
business. In the competitions between foods for preference in the mat ket, the fittest in 
regard to nutritive qualities, pleasant flavor, and low cost of production will doubtless 
survive ana succeed. One pound of cheese contains about as much nourishing material 
as two and a quarter pounds of beef. In order that Canadian products might obtain’ a 
preference in the markets to which they go, it is necessary that they should be whole- 
some, nourishing, nice in taste and appearance, and, if they go to Great Britain, ’of 
reputed respectability as to origin and name. An English family would hardly offer an 
honored guest a roast from Australian frozen beef under its own name ; but they might 
be willing to let the retail butcher charge them six cents per pound more for the same 
article if he did call it “best Scotch,” or “best English.” In brief, the sentiment for 
reputed respectability in name of even a roast of beef makes the English willing to pay 
the retail butcher at the rate of from four to eight cents per pound for politely misrepre- 
senting the facts to them. The consumption of fine food products, such as can be pro- 
duced in abundance in Ontario, is very large per head of the population in Great Britain. 
It is put at one hundred and thirty-five pounds of beef, fifteen pounds of butter, and 
thirteen and a half pounds of cheese. Of these quantities, thirty-eight pounds of beef, 
nine and a half pounds of butter, and five and a half pounds of cheese per head of the 
population are imported. The value of the imports into Great Britain in 1894 of living 
animals for food, dressed meats, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, and such fruits as Canada 
could supply, was over $280,000,000. It should be our policy to beguile the consumers 
and merchants there to depend upon us for a large share of what they need of these things, 
In order to do so, improvements must be made in our methods and means for preserving 
the perishable food products while in transit from the place of production to the con- 
stmer. It is necessary that they should reach the consumers in their very best condi- 
tion. In the case of butter, it is most desirable that it should be put into a cold place at 
a temperature not higher than thirty degrees Fahrenheit within two days after it is made. 
After cheese are cured, they also should be put in a cool place. Experimental shipments 
during the past summer demonstrated the great advantage which would result to the 
cheese trade if cold storage accommodation on board the steamships was provided for all 
cheese to be exported during the months of July, August and September. The cold stor- 
age service on the steamships for butter during the summer was very satisfactory, but it 
may be further improved. In order that cattle and meat products of Ontario might 
reach the consumers in better condition, it is necessary that some radical changes should 
be made in the methods of transportation and distribution of them to the consumers. 


Last year a new competitor appeared in the British markets in the form of one ship- 
ment of cattle from Australia, However, it is not likely that the experiment will be 
repeated, as the cost for freight, insurance, fodder, etc., amounted to $68 per head ; the 
cost for these for sheep came to $6 per head. The freight charges on live cattle from 
Canada to Great Britain, while not too high for the space occupied on board the steam- 
ships, has been much higher than the necessary expenses of carrying the dressed meats 
from the same animals to the same ultimate destination. When sent forward in the best 
condition, the hindquarters of beef were selling, during last summer, for the six months 
ending 3lst August, at from $10.50 to $13.50 per 100 pounds. The whole carcases were 
selling at from $9 to $11.50 per hundred pounds. The expenses necessary for transporta- 
tion of the chilled meats in cold storage from Ontario to the same markets where these 
prices were being paid need not, and would not, exceed two cents per pound. That 
would permit prices at least from $7 to $9.50 per 100 pounds to be obtainable here, 
instead of the prices which are current at the present time. There is a great difference 
in the value in Great Britain between chilled beef, such as can be sent from Canada, and 
frozen beef. The latter does not fetch much more than one-half of the price per 100 
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pounds of the former. There has been a decided falling off in the shipments of cattle 
from Ontario during the past few years. The shipments from Canada were nearly 20,000 
head less in 1895 than in 1890; and in the shipments of 1895 were included some 40,000 
head from Manitoba and the North-West Territories, from which places in 1890 the 
exports were very small. If we get dressed meats to the consumers in their best condition 
under the name “ Canadian ” well established, a permanent trade connection between the 
consumers and the producers will be created, and thus the latter will be enabled to get 
their rightful share of what the consumers pay for their products. A plan for the open- 
ing up of a dressed meats trade is to be submitted to Parliament. If it is accepted and 
acted upon, arrangements will be made for the sale of Oanadian chilled meats, under 
their own name, in depots in many of the large cities in Great Britain. The plan will 
provide for the Government opening up the business for one year only, and the commer- 
cial agencies in Great Britain will be so chosen and managed that men of capital and 


knowledge of the business there will continue the trade in dressed meats from Canada — 


afters ards on their own account. After the first year it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to appoint inspectors of meats, in order that the meats at any of the abbatoirs in 
Canada for export may be graded according to the standards established during the cur- 
rent year under the arrangements made by the Government. That will enable the buyers 
in Great Britain to purchase Canadian meats of certain recognized standards of quality, 
as they now purchase Canadian cheese and butter. That will stop the undesirable prac- 
tice of consigning our perishable food products, which at present is the case with cattle 
and sheep. While this is a new act on the part of the Canadian Government, the manner 
according to which the business will be administered is not new in Governmental affairs, 
In 1886 chcese and butter were purchased by the Government of the Province of Ontario 
and sold in small packages at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition to advertise the excell- 
ence of Canadian cheese and butter there. Work of a somewhat similar kind has been 
undertaken by the Dominion Government in establishing dairy stations and managing the 
financial part of the business for the farmers until the channels were opened up and the 
farmers had acquired sufficient knowledge to carry on the business successfully them- 
selves. Similar work was done by the Imperial Government of Great Britain in India to 
establish and develop the tea trade there, which is now of great importance to the pros- 
perity of that empire. In that case the Imperial Government purchased the small farms, 
procured the plants, hired the men who grew the tea, and marketed the same, until they 
had demonstrated the feasibility and-profitableness of that branch of culture. With the 
opening up of a trade in dressed meats, such as beef, mutton, pork and poultry, something 
could be done in the way of improving the marketing facilities for collecting and market- 
ing Canadian eggs and fruits. Doubtless with this major industry would grow up such 
minor and associated industries as the rendering of tallow, the tanning of hides, and the 
making of glue and fertilizers. These seem to be the means and ways whereby and 
wherein at the present time it is most desirable that the Government should lend its 
powerful assistance for the development of the resources of the Province of Ontario in 
dairying. Other provinces would reap an equal share of benefit from such action. 


The convention adjourned to meet on Thursday morning. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Despite the fact that a large number of the delegates to the convention were unable 
to remain to the sessions of the last day, the meetings both in the morning and afternoon 
were unusually large, and the interest displayed by those in attendance exceptionally 
great. . 


Mr. A. T. Bett took the chair at the morning session, and introduced the first . 


number on the programme. 
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MISTAKES IN CHEESE MAKING AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


Mr. T. B. Mrurar then read the following paper : 


I have been asked to bring before this meeting some of the mistakes made in cheese 
making that have come under my notice during the past season, and to suggest how they 
might be remedied. I shall do so as briefly and clearly as possible. 


Milk, A mistake that is made by a great many cheese makers is accepting milk 
that is quite unfit for making fine cheese. By doing so, a number of makers have hurt 
their own reputation and that of the factory under their charge. Several such instances 
came under my notice during the past season. I visited a number of factories where 
the cheese had been rejected on account of flavor, and after a thorough investigation I 
found that the maker, in almost every case, was accepting milk which, although quite 
sweet, had such a bad flavor that it was impossible to make a first-class article of cheese 
from it. 


In a case of this kind I would advise the maker, or if he cannot, then one of the 
directors, to go and see the patron and find out wherein the trouble lies, and suggest 
some way of removing the evil. Asarule if this is done the trouble ends there, on the 
other hand, if it is neglected, the chances are that their cheese will be rejected the 
following sale on account of the objectionable flavor. 


The best results from cheese making are attained only when made from a good 
quality of milk. Then it behooves every cheese maker to try to educate his patrons to 
furnish milk in first-class condition, and unless they do so they are a detriment to the 
factory as as well as to the industry at large. 


Ripening. Maturing the milk too much before setting is a very common mistake, 
Very often I find makers dipping their curd with half an inch of acid before it has had 
‘time to cook, quite often dipping in less than two hours from the time it wag set, whereas 
it should remain in the vat two and one-half or three hours. The result is that they 
have a soft mushy curd that requires a great deal of stirring in the sink, and which will 
make a harsh, coarse-grained cheese, lacking that silky texture so very desirable in all 
cheese. Set the milk early enough to give time to have the whey expelled and the curd 
properly cooked before the development of acid takes place. 


Starter, Regarding the use of a starter there is a difference of opinion. While I 
know that a small quantity may be used to advantage in many cases, yet a number of 
makers make a mistake by using too much and setting the milk at about the same stage 
of maturity as when not using it, so that the curd develops acid quickly in the whey, 
and after dipping lies in the sink for hours before it is matured enough for salting. 
Cheese so made has a flat or dull appearance and does not seem to have any life in it. 


In using a starter always set the milk at an earlier stage than if you were setting 
without one, and be sure that the starter is of a clean flavor, otherwise it will taint all 
the milk in the factory. There is an ingredient that should always be used witha 
starter, but which is often overlooked, and that is good judgment on the part of the 
maker. I would advise a small quantity of starter with a larger portion of judgment. 
In this way good results may be obtained. 


fennet. In the use of rennet a great many mistakes are made, some not using enough, 
others using far too much. I find the quantities used varying from one and one-half 
to four ounces of rennet per 1,000 pounds of milk. With the first amount the cheese 
were stiff and slow curing, with the last the cheese were ripe in two weeks, and as a 
matter of course were “off flavor” long before they were shipped. It is not a safe plan 
to go by any fixed quantity at: all times, as a great deal depends on the strength. 
Enough should be used to cause perfect coagulation fit for cutting in from thirty to 
thirty-five minutes, Asa general rule this requires about two and one-half ounces of 
Hansen’s extract per 1,000 pounds of milk at a temperature of 86°. 
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Cutting. When the curd is ready for cutting do not make the mistake that some do 
of rushing the horizontal knife quickly through the curd, causing a wave to form in front. 
of the knife and breaking the curd instead of cutting it. Commence cutting early and 
take plenty of time to do it right. 


Cooking. After the cutting is completed, stir the curd carefully by hand for ten 
or fifteen minutes before any steam is applied. Heat slowly at first, and continue stir- 
ring by hand until the curd becomes firm, then a rake may be used to advantage. A. 
mistake here is often made by putting the rake into the curd immediately after cutting, 
and using it in such way as to break the curd, causing a loss Bee in quantity and. 
quality. 


Acid in Whey. The amount of acid used for dipping varies very much, from one™ 


eighth to one-half and sometimes three-fourths of an inch. It isa mistake to develop. 
one-half inch of acid in the whey before dipping ; one-quarter of an inch is quite enough. 
for any curd, especially in the case of a bad-flavored one, which should be got out early, 
for the longer it remains in the whey the more decided the flavor. With a curd of this. 
kind better results may be obtained by raising the temperature two degrees just before 
dipping and keeping it warm in the sink until ready for milling ; then air and mature 
well before salting. 


In the Sink. Turn the curd every ten or fifteen minutes, or often enough to keep 
the whey from gathering in pools on the curd, and when piling leave a space of an inch 
or more between each tier to allow the whey to escape. 


Milling. Mill or grind the curd early and thus save butter fat as well as improve. 
the flavor and texture, or body of the cheese. 


Airing. In the warm weather, after milling, if the curd is maturing nicely, leave 
off the cover and turn the curd every few minutes, exposing fresh particles to the air. 
Doors and windows may also be left open. 


Salting. Use some brand of pure dairy salt, and also practice judgment in using it. - 


Do not make the mistake of using three pounds of salt per 1,000 pounds of milk on a 
dry curd, or two and one-half pounds on a moist one. I tried some cheese at the 
Western Fair last September, which were spoiled simply by over-salting. As a rule 
from two and one-half to two and three-fourths or three pounds of salt may be used 
per 1,000 pounds of milk, but the amount of moisture in the curd must always be taken. 
into consideration. 


Putting to Press. Do not put the curd to press too warm. Cheese put to press. 
at 90° will cure and go ‘‘off flavor” much quicker than if the same had been put to press 
at 80° or even lower. Try to get your cheese of a uniform size, clean and well-finished, 
and on no account allow a cheese to be taken into the curing room with those unsightly 
ends which may be seen in a number of curing rooms and which are always a matter of 
great annoyance and loss to a buyer. 


Curing. In the curing room leave the end or cap cloths on the cheese for two or 
three weeks, or better, until the cheese are to be shipped. Be watchful to see that there 
are no cracks in the end of the cheese, and keep a little clean whey butter with which to 
fill them up in case any should appear. In the hot weather strive to regulate the tem- 
perature in the room as far as possible, airing it well every evening as soon as the 
temperature outside is lower than that of the curing room. In the spring and fall, by 
paying attention to the fire, maintain a regular temperature of from 60° to 65° or as 
high as 70° if a quick-curing cheese is desired. A great many well-made cheese are. 
spoiled by neglect in the curing room. I have been in curing rooms in the spring and 
fall where the temperature was down almost to freezing point, and not a spark of fire 
in the room, the fresh cheese being placed on the shelves, where, instead of curing, they 
were simply becoming pasty and unsaleable. 


Mr. Betu: I hope we will have a good, lively discussion. There have been a great: 
many valuable points made by Mr. Millar. The inspector is quite capable of answering 
any questions that may be put to him regarding his paper. 
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Mr. Wuits: If you had a perfect curd, and everything seemingly right, what tempera- 
ture would you recommend betore going to press ? 


—_——, 


Mr. Mintar: I prefer a temperature about eighty degrees. In the hot summer days 
my advice is to air your curd well, and get it as cool as possible before going to press. In 
the spring or fall a temperature of about eighty degrees is very suitable. We have had 
excellent results from lower temperatures. 


Mr. WuitE: What do you think about letting the curd lie after the salt ig melted, 
everything being right, before going to press ? 


Mr. Mituar: As soon as the salt is dissolved properly I would put it to press, 


A MempBer: In a cold room would you advocate putting to press about ninety 
degrees, or would you adhere to eighty degrees ? 


Mr. Mittar_ [ would not put to press above eighty degrees. I would keep a fire 
in the press.room, if possible, and use lots of hot water on the hoops during the cold 
weather. 


A Memper: What is your experience with the hot iron test? After the curd is 
ground, would you advise us to go by the hot iron test ? 


Mr, Mituar: No. I would not depend upon the hot iron test after the curd hag 
been milled. I think it is a good thing to use the hot iron before grinding. I have 
milled lots of curds with less than three quarters of an inch of acid when they were work- 
ing fast. You get rid of the sour whey flavor, and you have much nicer cheese. [f the 
air is perfectly pure I think it would be an advantage to have the room well aired after 
the curds are milled. The day of keeping the making-rooms closed up has gone by. [ 
would say open the windows and doors, and have the room well aired after the curds are 
maturing nicely. ‘ 

A Memper: Do you approve of washing gassy curds ! 

Mr. Mituar: I have not had much experience with washing. If you are washing 


them, wash immediately after dipping for a fast working curd or a very bad flavored one, 
Hi you leave it till after milling you wash out a good deal of the fatty substance. 


A Memper: My experience in that has been that I have had better results in wash- 
ing curds after they were milled—just directly after they were milled. 


Mr, Mitiar: My experience has been the other way. I prefer washing immediately 
after dipping. I would like to hear some other maker's opinion upon that. 


«. MemBer : What temperature would you have the water for washing your curd ! 


Mr. Miuitar: At the time of dipping about the same temperature as the curd— 
minety-eight degrees to one hundred degrees. 


A Mrmser: Jn washing the curd immediately after dipping, is it not rather difficult 
to keep it fine enough—loose enough ? 

Mr. Mitiar: I do not think so. If you use the water too hot, of course, it wili run 
together, but if the water is about the same temperature as the curd it is all right, 


Mr. Bryan: My experience always was that washing a curd with water seemed to 
make a weak cheese. I have not had good results 

Mr. Miniar: My own opinion is that it ig better not to wash them if you can get 
along without doing so, In my own work [ do not wash a curd at all. I try some other 
plan of handling it. Where I get a really bad flavor I draw the whey early—draw it down 
close to the curd, and then, just before it is ready to dip, I run up the temperature two 
or three degrees. ‘Then I mill it early, and air and mature afterwards. 
A Memesr: I have had curds that before they were heated up were ready to run 
-off. | nee 

Mr. Mittar: Well, run them off as quickly as possible. I would not wash them : I 
would stir and air them well, : 
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Mr. Wuitre: As to the weak cheese referred to by Mr. Bryan, I think that if the 
right kinds of salt, acid and rennets are used, you will not have weak cheese. That is: 
my experience. : 


Mr. Butcuert: The drift of the discussion seems to be how to make good cheese 
out of bad milk. Gassy curds, quick working curds and all these things are the result of 
bad milk. There is no man living who can make good cheese out of bad milk. As a 
cheese-maker I know you cannot make perfect cheese out of imperfect milk, and as a 
farmer 1 know there is no reason why poor milk should go to the cheese factory. I! have 
been sending milk to the factory for four years now, and I make a practice of keeping 
home my Saturday night’s milk. I used to make cheese on Saturday nights, but T did not. 
like it, and since I have quit making cheese I do not send my Saturday night’s milk to the 
factory till Monday. When it is milked Saturday night I take it to the trough and cool 
it, and put it down in the cellar. I do the same with Sunday night’s. Then on Monday 
morning I cool the milk of that morning, and I put all the milk together and send it to the 
the cheese factory in good condition. Now, if I can do that, there is no reason why every- 
body else cannot do the same thing. If the milk is proderly cooled it will never go to the 
factory in poor condition, provided the cows have not been drinking bad water. The 
chief cause of tainted milk is tainted water. J have seen milk in the early spring which 
had the smell of the cow manure. You will probably have noticed that when the cows 
are out cn a spring day they will gather around the manure piles and drink the water 
that stands there. You let the cow drink that water, it passes through her udder (and 
it doesn’t get any cleaner in that process), and then you send it to the cheese-maker and 
ask him to make good, perfect cheese out of it. He cannot doit; he can not make 
good cheese out of it, Jet him try never so hard. The cheese-makers, to my mind, have 
got to that point where they can not improve the cheese very much without our help. 
If we will provide good, wholesome food for the cows, and good, wholesome water, I will 
guarantee the milk will be all right when it comes from the cow. The cow is always 
honest ; she gives just as she gets. She will give good, wholesome milk if you provide 
good, wholesome food and water. Then, if you will take that milk and cool it down to 
60°, and as long as it is in your care keep it at that temperature, it will go to the factory 
in good condition, and the cheese-maker can make good cheese. He wiil not then have 
to consider whether he has to wash that curd. ‘The price of cheese has something to do 
with the quality, although not very much. It seems all to get about the same price whether 
it be good or bad cheese, but the day is coming when the quality will have more to do 
with the price. 


A member asked whether Mr. Butchert did not find that the cellar tainted his milk, 
to which that gentleman replied that he never had any trouble because his cellar was 
dry and clean. 


Mr. Buanry: Do bad water and bad feed cause gassy curds entirely ? 


Mr. BurcHEert: There may be other circumstances, but bad water and bad feed are 
the principal causes. Of course something may come in contact with the milk after it is 
drawn from the cow. 


Mr. Payne: I heartily endorse what Mr. Butchert has said in reference to cheese- 
making. We know that when cheese are sent to exbibitions such as the World’s Fair, 
where the judging is done by the scoring system, about fifty per cent. of the value of the 
cheese is based vpon the flavor. 1 think the flavor is one of the most essential points of 
n cheese. Let the cheese be good in every other particular, yet lacking in flavor, and it 
is a poor cheese when we put it into our mouths, which is the ultimate end of all cheese, 
1 think Mr. Butchert’s arguments are good. I like the point he made that we should 
avoid taking in milk that is not in the right condition. I think as long as we cheese- 
takers continue to take in milk that is not right in flavor and other qualities we cannot 
be expected to make good cheese. The longer we continue to do that the longer we may. 
have to do it. 1f we give the patrons to understand that we cannot get first-class results 
out of second-class milk they will be less apt to send us poor milk. I have had sixteen 
years’ experience in cheese-making and my opinion is that it is best to reject this milk. 
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ever time, or almost every time. It is better to run no risk—to keep away from the 
dangers as far as possible. By passing all the milk under his nose a man bezomes 
acquainted with the smell and can easily detect the poor milk. 


A Memser: I think a great mistake is made in putting milk in the cellars, It is a. 
well known fact that most of the cellars in this country are constructed with no pretense 
of ventilation or of light, and the milk stored in them is tainted by a close odor. The 
same remark applies to many of our stables. We go into the stables that were con- 
structed eight or ten years ago, and we find that little attention was paid either to light 
or ventilation. Enter them at this time of the year, or in the summer when the cattle 
are in for milking, and you will notice these confined odors there from the cattle. We 
find the cows breathing the same air over and over again until it becomes perfectly foul 
with that animal odor. I am g'ad that in constructing cellars and barns during the last - 
year or two great attention has been paid to light and ventilation. I know barns where 
the ventilators are open. through the coldest weather, and they tell me it is plenty warm 
enough for the cattle and there is not the slightest trace of that close odor. 


Mr. BurcHert: Every cheese-maker who has been any length of time in the busi- 
ness has seen when he poured the milk out of the can a lot of settlings at the bottom of 
the can, and sometimes there was something in the milk that would not settle, but would 
float. If he would smell that he would find it to be cow dung. You may as well call it 
that at once. Who put it there? It was either the cow or the man. The cow put her 
foot in the pail or the man pulled the stuff off the cow somehow, [I have seen other cans. 
of milk at the factory that were just as clean at the bottom as they were at the top. 
There was not a particle of settlings in the can at all. There is no need for settlings in 
the milk ; there ig no need for that cowy odor at all. If the man will take a cloth and 
rub the cow’s flanks and udder sometimes and milk carefully he will have just as clean 
milk as possible. There need be nothing in the milk that ought to be strained out of it. 
When you get the milk out of the cow’s udder there is nothing you can strain out. If 
there are any odors in it you cannot strain them out. 


A Memper: You never tind bad flavors in clean milk; they are always found in 
milk when there is a sediment. 


Mr, Burcuertr: The only flavor you would find in clean milk would be a little sour 
flavor. 


A Mrmper: Will you impress on the farmers how much more difficult it is to make 
good milk into cheese than bad milk. It takes thirteen pounds of poor milk and eleven 
of good milk. 


Mr. ButcHert: That is where the greatest loss is in the year. You have heard 
about washing curds and grinding afterwards. All this means unnecessary work and 
consequently expense. If the patrons just knew that there was no’ gain with tainted 
milk all the way through J think they would be more careful. I know there is a loss, 
and I don’t like to share the loss with other farmers, and I know that [ am sharing. [ 
know that the milk that I am sending to the factory takes but a trifle over ten pounds 
to make a pound of cheese, whereas some sent by the other men takes twelve or thirteen 
pounds. 


A Memper: Did you ever weigh the curd the same day, the one tainted and the 
other not. ' 


Mr. Burcuert: Yes, and [ found a great difference. That all comes out of the 
farmer’s pocket ; the buyer does not lose anything by it. 


A MemBer: What days of the week does the poorest milk go to the factory ? 


Mr. ButcuEerr: About Tuesday and Wednesday. We had the poorest yields on 
those days. 


A MemBer: I suppose we can assume that every farmer takes a portion of the 
cream off the milk every day ? 
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Mr. Butcuerr: [do not. I ama farmer myself, and I do not take it off, so I do 
not “assume” it. There are certain people who dabble a little with taking the cream 
off. Mr. Millar will confirm that. The Babcock tester does not make people honest. T 
have heard it said on the platform that it will make people more honest. There has 
to be a greater power than that take hold of a man’s heart before he can be made honest. 


The Babcock tester will make him afraid of his dishonesty—of being found out. There — 


are people who make a practice of taking a little cream off the milk every day—not very 
much—and they do not deny it. A pint of cream will make pretty near a pound of 
cheese. Say a hundred patrons take off a quarter of a pint each every day, that is 
twenty-five pints, and it means a less yield at the factory of twenty-five pounds—one 
good cheese less every day. 


Mr. Buaney congratulated Mr, Butchert on his straightforward stand. He pointed 
out that where a farmer lived between two factories, almost as near to the one as the 
other, the cheese-maker was apt to close his eyes to the fact that the patron was taking 
cream off his milk for fear he should lose him altogether. A man had told him since he 
came to the convention that a man could not be successful in this world and at the same 
time be honest. He denied it, but he admitted the honest man had to be ‘very far- 
sighted. 


DAIRYING IN MANITOBA. 


Mr. J. A. Ruppick, of the Dairy School, Kingston, then made a short address on 


dairying in Manitoba, the North-west Territories and British Columbia. He said he did 
not intend to take up the time at that juncture with any lengthy discussion on dairying 
in that part of the world. He happened to have been out there the past two summers, 
and had seen a good deal of the country. He had been wherever dairying was carried on, 
and he would give a few figures to show the development of the industry in that part 
of Canada, The returns of the Manitoba Government showed that there were fifty-three 
cheese factories in that Province. This, however, included a number of small factories, 
really dairies where the milk of from one to two herds was made up together, The num- 
ber of factories, as we know them, would probably be about forty. There were also nine- 
teen creameries, fourteen of which were started last spring. These creameries, with the 
exception of three or four, were conducted on the cream-gathering system, that being 
found the most feasible in that country where the settlement was so sparce and the dis- 
tances so great. Owing to these difficulties dairying would not be extended very much, 
for some time at least. In the North-west Territories there were nine cheese factories 
and ten creameries. hey were principally situated in the Alberta district, near the line, 
between Calgary and Edmonton. This seemed to be a very favorable country for dairy- 
ing, but stock-raising was the chief industry in that part of the great North-west. In 
case some of the dairymen in the Province of Ontario might be afraid of this great 
country up in the north-west going into the dairying business, he wanted to say that 
the fifty-three factories in Manitoba turned out last year only 1,555,192 pounds of cheese. 
He could point out about three factories within fifteen or twenty miles of Woodstock 
which would make as much as that in the same time. In British Oolumbia the condi- 
‘tions were very different to those in the North-west. He used often to hear it said in 
Ortario that the British Oolumbia market was not a very critical one—that they would 
take a poorer article of butter than people would take in other parts of the world. He 
wanted to say that there was no part of Canada where the people were more able or 
willing to pay high prices for the best article There were two cheese factories and two 
creameries in that province. He was very glad to find that both the cheese-makers and 
the butter-makers were graduates of the Ontario Agricultural College Dairy School, and 
were doing excellent work, turning out good products. To those young men who might. 
have a notion to go west he would say there was a good opening for a number of good 
cheese ard butter-makers in Manitoba and the North-west during the coming season. 


Some difficulty was experienced last year in getting good men. He had made cheese in 
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- many parts of the country, and he had never in any place found the milk work so nice 
and be so free from all the troubles of which they had heard that morning as in Manitoba 
and the North-west. This was due to the air being dry and the nights cool. If there 
were any who would like to make cheese there for a season he had no doubt that by cor- 
responding with the Superintendent of Dairying, Agricultural Department, Winnipeg, 
situations would be found for them. 


ADDING TWO PER CENT. TO THE FAT TEST, 


Prof. Dgan said: I come before you this morning to discuss a very important 
question in connection with cheese-making, and the method of dividing the proceeds 
among the patrons of cheese factories. 1t is one that has been discussed frequently at 
your conventions. It was warmly debated at Stratford last year, and I find that there 
is a general interest in the subject wherever there are cheese factories. It is not my 
intention this morning to dogmatize, or to set up theories, but to give you, as far as 
possible, the results of our experimental work in connection with this question. It is all 
right for men to theorize about certain things, but it is only after practical 
demonstration that we get the facts before us. So far as time will permit I intend to 
bring before you facts in connection with experimental work at the Agricultural Coliege 
on this particular important question. There have been a good many theories set up in 
regard to the points that I shall discuss. There has been some experimental work done 
in connection with it, and I wish to say right here that I recognize that good work has 
been done by Mr. Ruddick, who is here this morning, and by others. Mr. Bell has 
done some experimental work in connection with this question, and last year 
at your convention I endeavored to bring before you the results of their work in 
connection with our own. I need not refer to that this morning. I shall confine my 
remarks to our own work. There are four general stages in cheese-making. There is 
first the constituents as we find them, in the soil and in the air. These constituents are 
taken from the soil and air by plants through the agency of water and sunshine. The 
cheese that we have here before us (pointing to six cheese on the table) have come out of | 
the soil and out of the air and from the water reservoirs of the country. We may gen- 
erally speaking, say that all cheese comes from the soil and air. That belongs to another 
branch of the subject that it is not my intention to dwell on. The second stage in the 
process of cheese-making is that of feeding the plants, which came from the soil and air, 
to the cow, and the change of these plants by the cow into milk. That in itself is a wide 
tield. The question of the profitable change of plants by the cow into milk has already been 
discussed at your convention. The third general stage is the change of the milk into 
cheese. That is the part that I wish to speak of this morning. ‘The fourth general stage 
in cheese-making is the getting of cheese from the factory to the consumer or the market- 
ing of it. That itself forms a wide field for investigation. I shall ask several questions 
this morning. My topic is a question, and before 1 get through I shall ask a good many 
more questions, and endeavor to answer them—some of them perhaps to your satis- 
faction, some of them not to my own satisfaction. The first question that I shall ask 
is: What is the composition of milk? I[ have before me some milk that I got on 
the street this morning. I think it is good milk. I have brought this in fur a special 
purpose, which I will explain to you a minute later. To show you the results 
of chemical analysis of the milks that we have been carrying on in our experi- 
metal work, I will ask your attention very briefly toa chart We have been handling 
two classes of milk in our experimental work. We have been endeavoring to get milk 
with a high percentage of fat in it, and milk with a somewhat low percentage of fat, 
and to do this we have selected the cows in our own herd and other herds, which 
were giving a high percentage of fat, and the cows with a low percentage. We tested 
the cows every two weeks, putting the milk containing different percentages of fat by 
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itself. The rich milk we put in one vat and the low percentage milk in the other. 
The average composition of the milks containing a high percentage of fat as represented on 
this chart by the letter “H” is as follows: The average percentage of water in such 
milk was 87; the average percentage of fat, 4.1; the average percentage of casein was 
2.5 ; the per cent. albumen, 8 ; average per cent. of sugar, ash, etc, 5.6—making a total of 
100. This milk was carefully analyzed by our chemist at the Oollege, and these are the 
results of the whole work for the past season. The milk with a low percentage of fat 
averaged as follows: water, 88.1; fat, 32; casein, 2.4; albumen, .7; sugar, etc, 5.6. 
You will notice that there are six chief substances in the milk. Now what part do these 
compounds play in the manufacture of cheese? We have been told that the fat repre- 
sents the cheese-making value of the milk. Is that true? I propose to take that question 
up a little later on. I would direct your attention now to the part that these different 
compounds play. Oan you make cheese without one of these? No, we cannot. Every 
one is necessary for good cheese. You cannot make good cheese without water in the 
milk. I mean the normal amount of water—not any extra. (Laughter.) We must 
have fat in the milk. We must have casein in the milk. We must have albumen, 
sugar and ash. Sugar is that part of the milk which has most to do with the fermenta- 
tion. We talk about ripening milk, about ripening curds, what does that mean? 
Well, largely the change of the sugar of the milk into the acid, which we call 
lactic acid, There are other changes, but this is the principal one. Here is another 
point that I want to call special attention to: Why is it’ that we can sell our cheese 
in the English markets and in the Scotch markets for the prices that we are 
getting, leaving out the question of quality? Why can the English workingman, 
whv can the Scotch workingman, buy cheese and eat them instead of meat? What 
is it in the cheese that enables the workingman to keep up his strength, to build 
up his muscles just as if he were to eat meat? We were told last night that one pound 
of cheese is equal to two and a quarter pounds of meat. Why? It is largely because of 
the casein that is in the cheese. If the workingman wants butter fat to keep himself 
warm he buys butter, but if he wants to build up bis muscles, anda man who is working 
hard must eat something to build up his muscles, he takes cheese or lean meat or similar 
foods. What is there in the cheese that is not in the butter, except in small a 
quantity? It is the casein compound—the nitrogenous compound, or muscle forming 
compound, and therefore the most valuable compound in all food. J think that 
there is no man who has given any attention to this question who will deny 
that it is the muscle forming portion of the food that is the most expensive food that we 
buy. That is why the English workingman is able to work on cheese, whereas he cannot 
work on bread and butter. Why! Because the butter contains little or nothing of the 
casein or nitrogenous compound. I want you to remember that point. I raised the 
question a moment ago as to what part these compounds play in the manufacture of 
cheese. I have here a sample of milk and I have some rennet, and while 1 do not 


propose to make cheese I think I can illustrate it right here for the benefit of the city | 


people. who are perhaps not so well acquainted with the process of cheese-making. I take 
tne substance called milk and I put in rennet, and that is one of the first steps in the 
process of cheese making. I have not measured the temperature, because I have not a 
thermometer here. Jn a very short time that should ba thick. What effect did the 
adding of that rennet to the milk have? What parts of the milk does it act upon? It 
acts upon this compound called casein. It has little or nothing whatever to do with the 
other substances. Indirectly it acts upon the fat, but largely the effect of the rennet is 
on the casein. When we add the rennet we coagulate or curdle the casein of the milk, 
and then the casein takes the fat in its grasp and we get the curd, and atter we go 
through the whole process of cheese-making we get cheese. The first step is the action 
of the rennet upon the casein, and we could not make cheese at all unless we had the 
casein present for the rennet to act upon. What influences are necessary in the making 
of good cheese? First and most important of all is the skill and good judgment of the 
cheese-maker. We have had that discussed here this morning. I was very glad that 
Mr. Millar raised that point in reference to makers using good judgment, because in 
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every step in the process of cheese-making a man requires that his judgment shall come 
into play. Then again we must have good milk. What do we understand by that ? 
We want good flavor, a certain percentage of fat and casein, milk that has all the qualities 
of what we call good milk. Then we need certain agents, such as rennet and salt. 
These are necessary. Then we need good utensils and good factories. Just as an 
illustration of the importance of good skill and judgment in the manufacture of cheese I 
have two cheese here made out of the same milk. All the difference in these two cheese 
is that one was put to press at a temperature of sixty-six degrees and the other at eighty 
degrees. Mr. McLaren and Mr. Ballantyne scored the cheese, and they both pronounced 
the former to be the better cheese. Yet they were made out of the same milk. But 
one experiment does not prove very much. It is simply an indication that it is possible 
we may be able to make better cheese by cooling our curds more before putting them to 
press. I have over here a coupie of other cheese. This one was milled with two inches 
of acid on the curd. Here is one with one and a quarter inches. Mr. McLaren pro- 
nounced the latter to be the better cheese. I would like him to give the reason why one 
cheese is better than the other. ‘There was no difference in the milk. It was worked the 
same right up to the milling stage, yet the experts tell us there is quite a difference in 
these cheese. The next question I shall ask you is this: Is the yield of cheese in pro- 
portion to the volume or weight of the milk? Under the old system that we have been 
working on of paying according to the weight or volume we have said that the yield of 
cheese is the same from all kinds of milk—that a hundred pounds of one kind of milk 
will make just as much cheese as one hundred pounds of another kind of milk. I want 
to bring that before you in twoways. The first of these two cheese to be seen on the 
front of this table was made out of three hundred pounds of milk, which tested 5.0 per 
cent of fat. It weighed on taking it out of the press thirty-five and three-quarter pounds. 
This one when taken out weighed twenty-eight and a half pounds, or a difference of 
seven and a quarter pounds. Three hundred pounds of milk was used in both cases. Is 
it true that equal volumes, equal amounts, of milk make the same quantity of cheese ? 
Both curds were handled much the same except in cooking and salting. The rich milk 
curd was cooked to 100 degrees, taking two hours to do this, and was salted three and 
one-half pounds per 100 pounds of curd. 


I have on a chart here the results of our two years’ work on the yields of the milk 
from different percentages of fat. I am not going to bother you with all these figures. I 
am going to point out just one or two things. In the month of April the average per- 
centage of fat was 4.21 in one lot of milk and 3.39 in the other. There were eighteen 
hundred pounds of milk in each lot. The one made 1924 pounds of cured cheese, the 
other 1661, a difference of twenty-six and one-quarter pounds of cheese. 


You will see the whole way through what a difference there is in the yield of cheese 
from equal quantities of milk, the only difference being in the percentage of fat. So in 
answer to the question, Is the yield of cheese in proportion to the weight or volume of 
the milk ? I say emphatically “No.” If you have a variation in the percentage of fat in 
the milk delivered at cheese factories you have a variation in the quantity of cheese made. 
The next question I shall ask you is this: Is the yield of cheese in proportion to the fat of 
the milk? Ithas been told us that the fat of the milk is a correct measure of its value for 
cheesemaking. Now there are two questions that come in there. First, Is the yield of 
cheese in proportion to the fat ? and second: Will the richer milk make a better quality of 
cheese? [ am going to answer the first question. I call your attention to the chart 
ayain. With regard to the fat in the month of April, 1895, the average percentage of 
fat in the milk of one Jot was 4.21, and in the other 3.39. The pounds ot cheese from 
one pound of fat were 2.54 and 2.72. Now notice all the way down the column in any 
month that you like, there is not an exception to that rule—the yield of cheese per pound 
of fat in the milk is always greater from the lower percentage of fat in the milk, and the 
yield of cheese is not in proportion to the fat. 1 do not care who gets up and says other- 
wise ; I am tully convinced after two years’ experience that the yield of cheese is not in 
proportion to the butter-fat of milk in Ontario. It may beso in other places, but it is not so 
in Ontario. The poorer milk always gives a greater yield of cheese in proportion to the fat 
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contained therein. Why is that true? I am going to speak of that later on. The next. 
question I wish to ask you is this, Is the yield of cheese in proportion to the fat and the 
casein of the milk? These are the two compounds which are most concerned in the 
manufacture of cheese. I said a while ago, when I added the rennet to the milk, that 
the rennet acted on the casein directly and incorporated the fat, and these are the two 
things chiefly concerned in the manufacture of cheese. Our chemist has found that the 
percentage of casein in the milk remains fairly constant. You will find by looking over 
this column, from milk having a high percentage of fat and a low percentage of fat, that 
the percentage of casein is very nearly alike; 2.5 is the average percentage of casein in 
milk having a comparatively high percentage of fat, and 2.4 when the percentage of fat 
was comparatively low. To my mind the right basis upon which to work in the paying 
of patrons of cheese factories is to recognize both the butter fat and the casein. I think 
so chiefly for two reasons; first because the casein is the compound in the milk and the 
cheese which furnishes the muscle for the working man to work with, and second because 
the fat and the casein to a large extent determine the yield of cheese. There are other 
things that come in, such as the skill of the maker and the quality of the milk, but the 
tat and the casein for all practical purposes determine the value of the milk for cheese- 
making purposes. Is the yield of cheese in proportion to the fat and the casein? IJ say, 
for all practical purposes “* Yes.” 

The next question is, Is the loss of fat and casein in the whey the same from milk 
with different percentages of fat? I will give you the composition of the whey as deter- 
mined by our chemist : 


H. (rich milk.) | L. (poor milk.) | Average. 
eee ene ae aera sess ie ae ai ee anes a cn 
Ue Penn Seu Se ee a be an 93.19 | 93.36 93.27 
(TCA a aby ght Ra a a eR ena 28 | 20 | 24 
(OEASCi ha eGR NESE UI Rie Mah Ut one a SRE IRR EA CeO ety 8 wal “pe | ike 
PAD WIN CLS ee oe ai a Skene Met Pe LGA Vyas .86 rS2 84 
SIA ONT OLC. AY eggs Auta as vc alts a ctv ae enim 5.4 5.50 | 5.53 
100 100 | 100 


So we find there is a slightly greater loss of fat and casein in the whey from the 
richer milk as compared with the poorer milk. This chart shows you the average per- 
centage of fat by months as determined by the Babcock tester. In this other chart is 
shown the average percentage of fat by chemical analysis. In every case there was a 
slightly higher percentage of fat in the whey from the richer milk—for the month of April, 
.19 for H. milk ana .16 per cent. of fat in whey from L., or poor milk, and so on all the way 
through. When we were handling the very rich milk we also found that more butter-fat 
pressed out of the cheese when they were pressed If you are handling rich milk it must 
be handled very carefully or there will be a great deal of loss in the whey. First in the 
whey, then in pressing, and then in the curing room. That is our experience. Of the 
total fat in the milk from a low percentage of fat, 5.8 per cent. was lost in the whey ; 
from the rich milk 6.2 per cent. as determined by chemical analysis. 


The next question that I shall ask you is this: Is the loss in weight of cheese 
by curing the same from the high and the low percentage of fat? I have figured 
out the average loss in the weight at the end of one month. The loss of weight 
from the rich milk cheese was 4.8 per cent; that is, out of every one hundred 
pounds of cheese we put into the curing room 4.8 pounds were lost in curing, largely 
by means of evaporation. Of the low percentage of fat the loss was 5.2. Now why 
is there that difference? I cannot tell you altogether, but I think I can offer an 
explanation. There is a cheese that weighs somewhere about twenty-six and a-half 
pounds, and there is another which weighs thirty-two and a-halt pounds. There isa 
larger surface in proportion to the weight of the cheese in the one case than there is 
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in the other, and the larger the surface of the cheese in proportion to its weight the 
greater the evaporation. So I think the explanation of the fact that there is a greater 
loss from the poor milk cheese in curing as compared with the rich was in the larger 
surface, according to weight, which was exposed for evaporation. The next point 
that I wish to call your attention to is this: Does the composition of the milk affect 
the composition of the cheese? 1 have to refer to our chemist again to answer that 
question. If you follow this line right across on the chart you will find that the average 


“percentage of water in this H. milk was 87 per cent.; in the cheese made from the rich 


milk there was 33 per cent. of water. The average percentage of water in the L. milk 
was 88.1; the percentage of water in the cheese was 34.1. 


What about the fat in the milk? You will see from the chart that the higher per- 
centage of fat in the milk gave a higher percentage of fat in the cured cheese—34.3 per- 
cent. as corapared with 30.7. The casein seems to be more nearly alike Where the per- 
centage of casein in the milk was 2.5 and 2.4 respectively, the percentage of casein in the 
cured cheese was 20.1 and 21.7, So we may say that the composition of the milk does 
affect the composition of the cheese. The cheese made from the lower percentage of fat 
in the milk has a slightly higher percentage of water, a lower percentage of fat, and a 
higher:percentage of casein. These are the three things we are most concerned about. 
The next question is perhaps the most important of them all. Does the composition of 
the milk affect the quality of the cheese? In the time given to a speaker here I had much 
rather not discuss this point. I will give you my reasons, This question of the quality 
of cheese is a most difficult and delicate one. In the first place tastes differ. No two 
persons have the same taste. The cheese that suits one person does not suit another. 
Talking with an English importer last Tuesday in Toronto, he said they had at least 
nine distinct classes of persons to whom they had to cater. Some of their customers 
likei a firm cheese, and they tried to get it for them; others liked a moist fat cheese, 
and they tried to get that; some people liked cheese with no coloring in it ; others with 
higher coloring ; some liked cheese with a very mild flavor; others with a strong flavor. 
And so there are so many different tastes that it is a very difficult matter to say what 
determines the “quality” of a cheese. There is the first question which presents itself. 
Another thing: How are we to arrive at the quality of the cheese? If I were to ask 
Mr. Ballantyne or Mr. McLaren, or some of your other buyers to decide upon a scale of 
points we would likely have as many different scales as judges. It is difficult 
to get cheese buyers to agree on a scale of points for judging cheese. These are some of 
the difficulties that present themselves to us when we come to discuss the question of 
quality in cheese. What is quality? Is there any man here who can say that this kind 
of cheese will suit everybody in the world? There is no man bold enough. He would 
get into about the same kind of muddle as ‘a man who would attempt to pick out a wife 
to suit every other man. We have to study this question of taste. We must come to 
some basis. What are we going todo? I have on this chart here a scale of points that 
I believe Mr. Ballantyne formulated for our dairy students lt is slightly different from 
the scale used by Mr. McLaren in judging cheese at the World’s Fair. The scale of 
points is: “Flavor,” 35 out of every 100 points. Flavor is the most important thing. 
What is flavor? You can get the flavor largely when you pull outa plug from the 
cheese. But there are some flavors that you cannot get by smell, for instance a bitter 
flavor. I don’t think you can get that by smell—you get it better by taste. We decide 
the flavor by the nose and the tongue. One of the most important requisites for a good 
dairyman is a good nose. A person who has not a good sense of smell can never make a 
success of cheese making or butter making, because we get the flavor of cheese and butter 
largely by the smell. As to what flavor is, and what it should not be, I leave that for 
Mr. McLaren or some of the expert judges. The next point is the ‘Closeness.” We 
have allowed 20 points out of 100 for closeness. How do we determine it? We pull 
the plug out and see if-it has any holes in it. You test that by its appearance. I do 
not just know what the objections are to an open cheese, but I believe the cheese that is 
open will not keep so well, nor is it so good in flavor as a rule. The next point in the 
scale is ‘‘Evencolor.” Here is where the question of color comes in. Some people say 
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that we should have cheese with no coloring at all. Others like it highly colored. We 
have come to the conclusion that an even color is the best way to put it. - We give fifteen 
points for that. The color is judged by the eye. The next is the “Texture.” When an 
expert judges cheese he will probably take a piece of the cheese and work it between his 
thumb and finger and decide on its texture in that way. It should not be pasty nor 
hard. These are some of the chief points. For “Finish” we give ten points. What 
have been the results when we come to average them up? I have in this first column 
here the score for the cheese for 1894. There were forty-three experiments in that year. 


Flavor. | Closeness. | Even color. Texture. | Finish: Total. 

No. |Av.p.c.| 2 ES Owe Pala ane , : Oi bs 4 

Year. | oxperi-| fat. |S8/8¢)28|/a¢/ee|ad|selad) ad | Sel as 
ments ci /25)25|34|32|/25| 92/25] 52 | 32/2: 

2) & Ps) 9 va o 3) : o 
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1894 43 | 3.94 1505 |1350.5) 860 | 761.0) 645 | 591.0 860 720.0 430 4300 Pee 
3.37 1505 |1854.5) 860 | 758.5; 645 | 606.5: 860 | 746 5 430 4300. 13896 .0 

| | 

1895 {pe 3.98 2520 tare 1440 |1289.0} 1080 | 1009 | 1440 jae 720 7200 |6415.5 

mos ) 3.17 2520 meer 1440 1278.5) 1080 | 1017 | 1440 freed 720 7200 |6399.0 


We have found that the tendency of the cheese made from the richer milk is to be 
slightly pasty. You makers know what a pasty cheese is. It is a chcese that sticks to 
your fingers—a very objectionable cheese. The tendency of the poorer miik, on the other 
hand, has been to be somewhat harsh in texture. Both are objectionable cheese, What 
we want is the medium. Take the total for six months of 1895. (I have left out Sep- 
tember for this reason: One of our patrons, while I was away, broke his contract and 
fed brewers’ grains ; when I came home there was trouble in the camp. I went over to 
the farm, and I found that the man had received word from the College and that he had 
ceased feeding grains. But for two weeks afterwards the flavor was discernible in the 
cheese. There were no brewers’ grains fed after September 12th. Two of the cheese on 
the table were made on the 25th of September, and they still have the flavor of brewers’ 
grains. Some of the cheese were made out of the milk with brewers’ grains and some 
not, and for that reason I have left out the month of September altogether, when we 
come to consider the quality, because I have thought it not fair to put in the score from 
there cheese). Taking the average of six months—April to October—the average per- 
centage of fat was 3.98 in the one lot of milk and 317 in the other. Out of the total 
possible score of 7,200 points the rich milk scored 6,415 and the poor milk 6,3994 in 1895. 
In 1894 the score was 3,852.5 for rich milk cheese as compared with 3,896 out of a pos- 
sible 4,300 for the poorer milk cheese. What percentage of fat should milk contain in 
order to make gocd Cheddar cheese? I should say that you need milk with about three 
and a half per cent of fat. If you get four per cent. milk and over, 1 don’t think, so far 
as I can see at the present time, that it is advisable to make that class of milk into a 
Cheddar cheese, because there will be more loss of fat in the whey, and because there is a 
tendency to pastiness. Such milk can be more profitably made into butter. I give you 
that as my opinion. | 

What is the most correct system of dividing the proceeds amongst our patrons ? 
This is perhaps the kernel of the whole thing. We have had three systems of paying. 
I have spoken of the wisdom and fairness of these. I consider that paying according to. 
the bucter-fat is much fairer than paying according to the volume of the milk. I have 
never said anything nor written anything against the Babcock tester. I believe the 
Babcock tester, properly handled, will give us the percentage of fat in each patron’s 
milk, and that it would be better to divide on the basis of the butter-fat than on the 
weight of milk, but [ believe there is another and better systém. That is to take into 
consideration the butter-fat and the casein. We cannot determine this without chemical 
analysis, but our experiments go to prove that the percentage of casein in the milk is. 
fairly constant. It remains about 2.4 or 2.5. How are we going to overcome this diffi~ 
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culty of determining the casein? I have suggested the plan of adding two per cent. to 
the fat. Some say they cannot understand what difference that will make. I want to 
make that clear. Here is a man whose milk tests three per cent. of fat, and another 
whose test is four per cent. of fat. If we divide on the fat basis we give the first man 
three-sevenths and the other four-sevenths of the money to be divided. If we add two 
per cent. to the fat we make the first one five and the other six. We have now eleven 
parts to divide, of which the first receives five-elevenths and the second six-elevenths—a 
difference in the first case of one-seventh and in the second case of one-eleventh. That. 
comes very nearly in accordanee with the yield of cheese. I hold that this is the best 
system we know at present. It is more just than any other. Before commencing this 
experimental work I was prejudiced in favor of dividing on the fat basis, because up to 
that time the results of experiments seemed to point strongly in the direction of dividing 
on the fat basis only. But after two years’ experience I have come to the conclusion that 
we should recognize the casein in the milk also when dividing the proceeds among the 
patrons of cheese factories. If we add two per cent. (which represents the casein) to the 
fat it will give very nearly justice to each man. It will perhaps take a little off the 
richer milk as compared with the fat basis only. It does that to some extent when we 
get over four per cent. of fat. It adds a little to the poorer milk (as compared with tke 
fat basis), and it sort of strikes an average that to my mind comes nearer to the correct 
thing than anything that has been proposed. I would Jay the matter before the patrons, 
and if they were satisfied to divide the proceeds according to the weight of the milk let. 
them do it. If they want to divide the proceeds on the fat basis [ would try to meet 
them. If they want the fat, plus two per cent., I would try and let them have that. I 
don’t believe in forcing anything upon the patrons of any cheese factory. I think the 
matter should be laid plainly and clearly before them, and that they should have a voice 
in deciding this matter. I have tried to bring before you this morning the chief points. 
in connection with the three systems, and to give you a brief outline of our work. I 
have no doubt that there are some points you do not understand and [ shall be pleased to. 
answer questions. 


HOG BREEDING. 


Mr. THEODORE Louis again spoke on the hog. He said: I intend this morning to. 
take up a part of the subject of breeding. I know itis one of the greatest sciences. You 
here in Oanada have a future before you that we have not in the United States. Your 
Government assists you in a great many matters, whereas we can find no assistance in 
the matter of markets. When I listened to Professor Robertson last night, I found a 
weighty argument in your favor, that the Government is trying to find markets for you. 
Now, while the possibility lies before you that you can successfully compete in your 
dairy by-products with Denmark and other countries that put the finest of bacon and 
ham upon the English market, and while you have studied the dairy question and are 
still studying it to the highest perfection, the stranger who comes into your midst can- 
not help but admire the intelligence and energy with which you pursue these questions. 
It is right that you should experiment to the utmost in dairying. I have experimented 
to the utmost to study the life of the animal that I represent. I never go to Chicago 
but what I step into Armour’s factory, and there one great lesson is brought before us— 
not a hair nor a drop of blood is lost that comes from the hog. Where you dairy 
farmers have a by-product so valuable for feeding hogs, it must necessarily be one of 
your great studies how to make the most out of that by-product. At Armour’s factory, 
all the labor employed about the slaughter-house is paid for out of the by-products. Is 
it not possible for the dairy-farmer to pay his hired help and other farm expenses out 
of his by-product? But I want to talk about breeding this morning. You must be the 
selector of your breed of hogs. I believe that it is in the power of every breeder to. 
formulate an animal by intelligent breeding that will answer his purpose. [I believe if I 
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took my Poland-Chinas, and fed them on the more nitrogenous food that you are in 
possession of for a few generations, and adhered to the principle of pasturing, and gave 
them more range to run about, that I could formulate an animal that would answer 
equally as well the purpose of those animals which they have in Denmark, and that they 
boast so much of. I think this is one of the examples that lies before you, that you 
may breed an animal for years that will give you the best satisfaction. Then comes the 
science of feeding with it. In the States—I do not know how it is here—there is a 
tendency to breed from young sows, and every year the sow is changed. They object to 
the aged mother sow upon the farm, because there is a danger of her overlying her pigs. 
But the consequences of immature breeding are equally dangerous. When you follow a 
course of immature breeding from year to year, and make your selection always from 
your pigs to breed from, remember that you are pursuing a downward course in size, in 
constitution and in vigor. The animal must perfect herself before we can expect to have 
perfect offspring, and in the immature animal you will certainly never have this, You 
will have a deficiency in both size and strength after proceeding along that line for a 
few years. How shall we select a good sow? I said yesterday that a sow gives from 
twenty to thirty pounds of milk during twenty-four hours, and I know just what I am 
talking about, because I have tested it with the scales. If eleven pounds of milk give 
us one pound of growth in an animal of from seventy to one hundred pounds, it stands 
to reason that if my litter have gained three or four pounds in twenty-four hours, that 
the milk must have amounted to thirty or forty pounds. This, then, should be our 
' selection—a good milking mother, one of a quiet disposition and of the build that we 
desire, I have herea chart taken from life at my advice. Itis a young sow, but remem- 
ber that she has all the qualifications of a good mother. She is broad in her forehead, 
she has. her eyes prominent and wide apart, and she stands wide apart with her forelegs, 
and she was selected with the first cross. I select a sow for the same purpose as you do 
acow. I wanta good milker. If you adhere to this principle throughout your line 
of breeding, you will be astonished what a lot of good milking sows you will get, and 
remember that the good milking sow is always the good mother. Here we have the 
first cross. You see the improvement that has been made. The improvement is even 
made down to the hoofs, as the animal is securer upon its feet. It is a better build 
altogether. Here is the thermometer of the hog (pointing to the tail). One curl indi- 
cates good vigor and life; two curls are just about the best sign of health that I know 
of. (Laughter.) What kind of an animal should we refuse for breeding purposes? 
Always refuse an animal that has a drop back of the shoulder. Never choose for a sow 
or a sire those so affected, because it denotes a shortness of the ribs, and there is where 
the vitality of the animal lies, You must have an animal of great vitality in order 
that it shall be a profitable feeder. We want to select an animal that is deep through 
the chest, that is deep through the flank, and for the sow, I would not want one so 
closely built as I would have the sire. Asarule, every man selects his pig, or a great 
many do, when they are nursing. They say, ‘‘ Oh, here is the prettiest pig of the lot; 
that is going to be my future sow.” Never select a pig that way. Wait till the pigs 
have been weaned and have been fed on natural feed, and then take from the litter 
the animal that shows the greatest improvement, and that suits you best according to 
your judgment for your breeding purposes. Remember that a pig, after it has done 
nursing, may take on an entirely different conformation, and not suit you probably. If 
you have any questions to ask me, I shall be glad to answer them. 


A Memper: What about blind staggers ! 


Mr. Lovis: Blind staggers come from one of the great errors of feeding. It is 
not a hereditary disease in swine. When you and I eat too much we have a headache. 
There are men who feed swine regardless of their power of digestion and assimilation, 
and they gorge their animals with one kind of food. Suppose you feed your hogs on 
whey, and whey alone, and do not mix some oilmeal and shorts with the whey, you 
will probably find that you have blind staggers among your animals. When the diges- 
tive organs become so disturbed that constipation has taken place and digestion has 
ceased, inflammation of the brain sets in. Then the next step is blind staggers. The 
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hog has a severe pain in its forehead, and it commences to run around in a circle, and is 
almost blind. The only remedy I know of is to give the animal physic. Give it some 
common clearing medicine to remove the constipation, and then take a knife and split 
open the skin of its forehead right down to its nose, and put some salt and pepper in 
there in order to relieve the irritation of the brain. 


A Memper: At what age should a young sow be bred ! 
Mr. Louis: A sow should not be bred until she is eight or nine months of age. 
A Memper: What about the age of the sire? 


Mr. Louis: He should not be used until about the same age and he should be 
retained upon the farm. I think that every farmer must become more or less a breeder to 
become successful. I would advise every farmer to hold his sows when thsy have satis- 
faction in one line. If you have a line of sows, hold yourselves to that same line and 
make your improvement by the sire. Never use your sire any younger than eight or 
nine months ; never use him to excess. 


A Memper: At what age would you put pigs into pasture? How long and what 
kind of pasture ? 


Mr. Louis: That is one of the greatest arts. As I said before, your pigs should 
have pasture. Ido not know to what extent you have pasture for your hogs, but I could 
not think for one moment that my pigs should not enter upon pasture as soon as 


‘ they are able to run with the sow. I want my pigs to run upon a clover pasture. You 


will also find barley mixed with winter rye a satisfactory pasture. You will have 
healthier and better hogs if they have pasture. We aim to let our hogs run in pasture 
in May when the clover has fair hold of the field, and when our hogs are once upon the 
pasture we feed twice a day. 


A Memser: Do you ring your hogs ? 


Mr. Louis: No, we never ring our hogs. If you give them the condiment that I 
spoke of yesterday, namely, salt and charcoal, there is no need toring them. A hog roots 
simply because there is a want of phosphate to make bone growth. The higher you feed 
the hog the more he will root. Ifa man is under obligation to ring his hogs it is best to 
put a ring on each side of the nose; never put a ring in the centre, becausa you will 
thus very often disturb the nerves that are connected with the eye and the brain. You 
will often notice that when you ring the nose right through your pigs will draw back 
from the trough. When our pigs are weaned (we let them nurse three months) we gen- 
erally have in readiness two or three acres of peas. You can grow peas far superior to 
ours I know, because when I want a new kind [ generally send here to get them, and I 
am always scared of getting the Canada thistle with them. (Laughter.) We sow asa rule 
upon our farm five acres of peas to feed our hogs on. Right in connection with your busi- 
ness I don’t think you can do any better than this. I have movable fences upon my farm. If 
any of you gentlemen desire to get a pattern of them I shall be pleased to give youa drawing 
so that you can make them. (See page 171.) When our pigs are weaned—and we generally 
make it a point to breed our sows closely together, so that our pigs are nearly all of an 
age, as I said yesterday—we commence to cut the peas. I take a wheelbarrow and cut 
a few peas and place them on the feeding floor, Remember, you can never make a 


-sudden change from one feed to another that will be accomplished with success. When 


you make a change of feed do it gradually. When I have fed the pigs nearly a week on 
the peas that I have cut I turn them onto about two acres just when the peas are ready 
for table use. If you have fed those pigs about eight days, you will be surprised how 
methodically they will go to work and commence to crop the peas and eat them. Here © 
comes a time when you have very little trouble with your pigs. You have not got to do 
something for them three times a day. They are right there in the peas helping them- 
selves. I give them some swill in the sties. Remember that peameal is often constip- 
ating. Whatever you do watch constipation in your hogs. I do not care whether you 
are feeding skim milk or peas, or anything, watch constipation. When the peas are 
nearly all harvested and the gleaning process commences, I have a piece of sweet corn 
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alongside that field, which [ commence to cut and give them. Remember that when the 
gleaning process is on your pigs will fall away. They must not do that ; they must con- 
tinue to grow right up to the block. 


A MremBer: At what age would these pigs be that you speak of ? 


Mr. Louis: From about three months old__I want to give a word of caution right 
here. If you have two fields of peas and the pigs have been gleaning in one of them 
for a week or two while you have fed them corn in addition, do not turn them at once 
into the other field where the peas are ripe. If you do you will certainly have one or 
two dead pigs. They will go at them so ravenously that they will swallow the peas whole. 


A Memper: Do you breed your sows twice a year? 


Mr. Louis: Asa rule I do not; only exceptionally. It should never be a practice, 
especially if you are breeding from young sows, to breed twice. If she has gone 
through the strain of breeding and raising a litter she should not be exposed again ; 
she should be allowed to perfect herseif in growth. If we wish to breed two litters in 
one year we should take an old sow to do it. 


A Mremper: Did you ever have any trouble with sows killing their pigs ? 


Mr. Lovis: I had in former years, in my infancy of swine breeding, but I never 
have now a days. If you feed your sows right there will be very little danger of her 
eating her pigs. If you have given her some roots every day and shorts during the 
‘winter you will never have any trouble in this direction. I have never known a sow 
that runs to pasture to eat her pigs. When they do it is simply owing to the 
feverish condition that you have put them in. 


A Member: Do you recommend the roots to be boiled ? 


Mr. Louis: If you have conveniences to boil them, yes; if not they.are just as 
well fed raw. | 


A MemsBer: How do you feed your squash ? 


Mr. Louis: We feed them both raw and steamed. The advantage the squash has 
over the pumpkin is that if the pumpkin freezes it is worthless ; but it is not so with the 
squash. We can put a great lot of squash, three or four loads, in a straw pile and use 
them along in December and January, In the winter time we steam them. We cut 
them up, put them ina barrel and steam them thoroughly. Then we mix our other 
food with them. We do not use the hard shell; we use the larger yellow variety of 
squash. Remember when you are feeding the animal, especially if you have fed him 
on grain or corn, that his teeth have become sore and it is better to cut the ¢quash, 


A Memser: How do you keep your squash during the winter ? 


Mr. Louis: We have a hole in the straw pile and put them right in there and 
cover the straw over them. We have no cellar to keep them in. 


A Memper: If a sow has eaten one pig what will prevent her from eating the 
whole litter ? 


Mr. Louis: Take the pigs away and then give her a large piece of fat pork, as I 74 
told you yesterday, or some linseed oil. ) 


A Memper: Have you any experience with black tooth, and is it connected 
with blind staggers ? 
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Mr. Louis: No, they are not connected. When you are feeding a great deal of 
acidulated food it will often cause black tooth. The best way is to pick out the black 
tooth with a pair of pincers. ‘ 
A Memper: What would you make charcoal out of if you had no corn cob? 
Mr. Louis: Hard wood. 

A MermpBer: What kind of wood would be best, maple or elm ? 


Mr. Louis: Maple would give you the best results. 
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A Memper: Do you approve of feeding oil cake to fatten hogs? 


Mr. Louis: I approve of feeding ground oil cake under all and every condition, 
There is nothing that gives me so much satisfaction as that a portion of my hogs’ ration 
shall be oil cake. 


A Memser: Do you approve of much straw in the pens for breeding purposes / 


Mr. Louis: Yes. Here is my practise. A fortnight before a sow farrows I put her 
into the pen, and I feed her there mornings and nights, but I let her go along with the 
rest of the sows, so that she does not become scared. 1 do this up to within three days 
of fa:rowing, and I then confine her in the stall all the time. A sow carries her young 
112 days—116 days at the outside. The sow knows that she has been treated well in 
that stall, and that there is no danger about it ; and remember that the sow always looks 
out a secure place in which to farrow. The second day after I have confined her I give 
her plenty of bedding and let her make her own nest. Of course you may have too 
much bedding, You will have to use your own judgment about that. 


PORTABLE HURDLE FENCE. 


Figures 1 and 2 represent the movable hurdle fence used on the farm of Theodore 
Louis, Wisconsin, who has kindly furnished these diagrams for this report. It is used 
for hurdling swine, but would be equally valuable for sheep and cattle. The width be- 


Fia. 1. 


tween the bars and height of the hurdles may be made to suit the sort of animals to be 
kept by it: (1) Fence board twelve feet long ; (2) one by three or four inch slats ; (3) 
‘two-inch slats. Observe that slat (2) is reversed at every other panel. 


Fig. 11. 


(4) This open space must be one inch wider than slat (No. 2). The fence stands worm 
or zigzag fashion ; the right-hand end of Fig. 1 protruding through the left-hand end of 
Fig. 2, and so on throughout the whole fence. A A represent stakes driven, as shown in 
Fig. 2, to hold the fence firm. 


The convention then adjourned until the afternoon. 
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THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The PresipENT: I am glad to see, on this the closing afternoon, so many still in 
attendance. I am sure you will be rewarded for being here, because a good deal 
’ of the work this afternoon will be of an interesting character, The first thing upon the 
programme is the Auditors’ report. I will ask the Secretary to read it. Iam glad to be 
able to announce to you that the funds of the Association are in a satisfactory condition. 
We have a considerable surplus on hand—better than we had last year, The Board have 
endeavored to make every dollar go as far as possible, and consequently we were glad to 
hear Mr. Dryden say that they were pleased with the way in which our funds are spent, 
and that they hold us up as a model Association. I hada telegram this afternoon from 
the Eastern Dairymen’s Association in reply to the message we wired them. It reads as 
follows: ‘Thanks for your kindly greeting, which is reciprocated here. This is the first 
session of our convention, and it is a great success. Over 300 farmers present. Edward 
Kidd, president.” If our good friend Mr. Kidd could have dropped in here yesterday 
and seen some thousand persons in this opera house he would have been convinced that 
they had scarcely realized our wishes that their convention would beas successful as ours, 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


Mr. WHEATON then read the annual report of the Treasurer, which will be found in 
the appendix. The report was carried unanimously. 


The PresipENT: We now come to the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
These resolutions are presented with the approval of the members of the Committee, and 
they are moved by gentlemen who have put their names to them and requested that I 
should read them from the chair, instead of having them read in the body of the hall. I 
will give any of these gentlemen, or any of you, the privilege of speaking to any of these 
resolutions. If there is anything in any of them that you object to, get up and say so. 
We want perfectly free discussion. We do not want to pass anything here that does not 
voice the sentiments of this Association. ; 


A VoTE OF THANKS. 


Moved by A. F. McLaren, and seconded by A. T. Bett, That the members of the Dairymen’s Assoeia- 
tion of Western Ontario desire hereby to thank the citizens of Woodstock for the cordial welcome and hos- 
pitality extended tc them during this Convention, and that the secretary of this Association is requested 
to formally thank the Mayor and members of the Town Council for generously providing this splendid 
audience room for the meetings of the convention free of cost; and also the President and members of 
the Woodstock Board of Trade for the banquet which is to be given in honor of this Association this 
evening, and for their efforts to make this convention the magnificent success which it has proved.—Carried. 


FAVORING THE USE OF THE Bascock TESTER. 


Moved by R. M. BALLANTYNE, seconded by P. DowNHAM, That we hereby express the opinion of the 
Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario in favor of the system of paying for milk according to 
quality, and our belief that the Babcock tester affords a just aud honest test of quality. We urge its 
universal use throughout the factories of this district, believing that it will promote both honesty and 
improvement among patrons and enhance the quality of our cheese. In the interests of honesty, justice 
and high quality, we ask the directors and officers of this Association to continue their efforts to secure the 
use of the Babcock tester and payma2nt for milk according to quality at every factory in this western 
district.” —Carried. 

CONDEMNING THE RETURNING OF WHEY IN MILK Cans. 


Moved by J. A. Gray, of Elma, seconded by Gro. MAcDonaLD, of Bluevale, 'That we, the members 
of the Western Dairymen’s Association in convention assembled, hereby endorse the views expressed by 
our Directors for 1895, in their annual report, on the subject of carrying whey in the milk cans; and we 
further pledge ourselves to go back to our various factories and to use our utmost efforts to influence our ‘ 
fellow patrons and factory directors to put a stop to a practice which is dangerous to the interests of the 4 
cheese industry, and which prevents the uniform improvement towards a high standard of quality which 
it is the aim of these conventions and the work of this Association to promote. We hereby ask the 
Directors and officers of this Association to assist us and to co-operate with local boards of factory direc- 
tors in an effort to secure concerted action to do away with a system which has produced baneful results in 
the past and still stands in the way of improvement.—Carried. 
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INSTRUCTION AND INSPECTION. 


Moved by D. A. Drempsty, seconded by Gro. Hatery, That we. the members of the Western Dairy- 
men’s Association and the dairymen of this district in convention assembled, cordially endorse the recom- 
mendation of the directors for the past year in favor of increased inspection—that is, increased instruction 
among the factories through co-operative effort; and we pledge our support to the directors of the present 
year in such steps as they may see fit to take in order to carry out such a policy. In view of the way in 
which inspection and instruction are now carried on in Quebec, Hastern Ontario and elsewhere, we urgently 
suggest to the directors of all the cheese factories in this district the necessity of co-operating with this 
Association to secure more satisfactory and general instruction and efficient co-operation in order 
to bring about uniformity in the qualivy of ‘‘ Ingersoll Cheese.” ‘ 


Mr. ButrcHert: What are the duties that the Directors have laid down fos the 
inspectors ! 


The PresipENT: The object of the Directors is to induce factories to co operate 
with them in order that the whole of this western district may be evenly divided into 
groups in which special instruction shall be given by inspectors who will be appointed. 
In other words to be able to overtake the work throughout the whole western district by 

‘having men going about giving special instructions in a similar way to what Mr. Millar 

does in the early part of the season. The idea is that he has not been able to overtake 
all the work. ‘The directors cannot do that with the present funds and they ask for con- 
certed action. In the province of Quebec the local government gives them a special 
grant towards this work of inspection of factories and grouping together so that the 
cheese of the whole district can be brought up to one uniform standard. This is the 
hope and object of the Directors. I may say that I have no hope that the Directors 
will be able to carry it out until it is taken up by concerted action on the part of the 
factories. Perhaps the passing of this resolution will do good, both in the way of 
public opinion and active public effort. 


The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


The Presipent: Of course you will observe that these resolutions do not bind you 
in a formal way, but what is felt is that when the members of this Association and of the 
dairy interests represented here pass resolutions they are not meaningless, and that you 
will go back and try and influence those who are not here to carry out the suggestions 
here laid down. 


SELLING CHEESE ON THE CALL BOARD. 


Moved by JAMes Haruky, seconded by Joun Prain, That the members of this Association, after 
hearing the discussion of the question of the present condition of our cheese markets, and the varicus 
suggestions made as to how it can be improved, are of the «pinion that the easiest and most feasible plan 
to bring about a reform and thus to promote the interests of the producer, would be for the salern en cn 
each market to agree to sell their cheese on the Ca}] Poard, ard not to se)] them ff the Board. And we 
hereby request the Board of Directors for the present year to make an effort to bring about an agreement 
to this effect on the various markets, and to co-operate with the man: gement of there markets in order to 
secure the more vigilant enforcement of the rules of these Jocal market boards, especially in reference to 
the sale and bargaining for the sale of cheese after the Call is over. 


The PresipEentT: This is a question regarding which we shall be glad to hear from 
the mover and seconder or any gentleman in this hall. 


Mr. Burcuert: What are the advantages to be gained in selling the cheese on the 
call board over that of private sales ? 


The Presipent: That was exactly the question discussed on Tuesday. I will not 
give you my opinion now, because J do not want to take up your time. What these gentle- 
men on Tuesday pointed out was that if the salesmen would agree to sell their cheese on 
the call board only, there would be higher prices paid ; that the reason the buyers did not 
bid at all very often was because they knew before the market started that the salesmen 
were not going to sell. You know that that is the case at most of our markets. Before 
the bidding begins the buyers have absolute knowledge almost that the salesmen are 
not going to sell that day at such prices as they think are going to le cuncnt. It Fas 
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occurred over and over again that the buyers will not bid at the call board, for that 
reason, what they would bid if they knew that you were going to sell. Consequently — 
they discourage the call system altogether, knowing that afterwards they can buy the 
cheese privately, and very often better than they would have done if they had bid 
against each other on the call board. 


Mr. Burcuert: You think the call board system then is in favor of the sellers and 
patrons of the cheese factories ! 


The PresipEnr: As the result of the observation of years I am perfectly satisfied 
that the call board system is in favor of the salesmen and producer, and against the 
buyers. If this is not your belief vote the resolution down. 


Mr. Burcuert: I am now at the point where I want to get all I can for the cheese 
I manufacture. Of course the other people are looking after their interests. If the 
call system is going to be a help to the cheese industry and get better prices for the 
cheese, then I think the sellers should be backed up by the patrons. If it is going to be 
a detriment to the patrons of the factory the patrons ought to know, and then caution 
their salesmen against it. This resolution should be perfectly understood, because our 
salesmen might want to know the feelings of the patrons before they do this. I would 
like to hear this talked over a little. 


Mr. Eaaur: This last year I sold, I believe, about 9,000 boxes of cheese, so I should 
know what I am talking about. I have sold them on Brantford market and sold them 
on every market day. I sold them on the call system. If the gentleman would try, as 
I have done, the call system he would be satisfied that it is the best. There is a good 
deal less trouble selling cheese that way than any other, and after a man has adopted 
this system for one or two years he does not want to drop it. If there were two men on 
each board at Woodstock, Ingersoll, London, Listowel that would adopt the system of 
selling every market day, in three years, time they would be getting more money, taking 
average sales. I sold on Brantford board to Cook, of Ingersoll, and three consecutive 
times, immediately after I had sold, there was a slump of half a cent. Of course, some- 
times there is a rise, but if I miss one week I will average it up on the next. Speaking for 
myself and members of the Brantford board we are strongly in favor of the call system, 
believing that there is more money in it for the salesmen and that it is better for the 
buyer. 


Mr. Gro. Hatety then made a few remarks along the line of his paper, which, in 
his absence on the first day, was read by the Secretary. 


The Presipent: It might be asked—and 1 just mention it to bring out ideas— 
why, if the call board favors the seller, some of the buyers should also advocate the . 
system? My own belief is that if these buyers were to come and tell us all that is in 
their minds they would prefer that the call board system should be done away with. But : 
there are some reasons that make them desire to see it a success. I have seen buyers 
come to this market over and over again when they actually had orders for cheese and 
were willing to pay higher prices than the English market warranted, and yet they could 
not get a pound of cheese, because the salesmen were in mortal terror that they were not 
going to get the market price, and then perhaps at the next market they were ready to 
sell and the buyers did not want the stuff. Speaking of this question, as an observer, I 
want to say that my sympathies are entirely with the salesmen and producer, and I 
would not give my opinion away for the opinion of anybody in the trade. On this 
matter—a matter which I have studied and observed from an independent standpoint— 
I hold very strong opinions, and I speak with emphasis upon this subject. The buyer’s 
time is worth a good deal of money. As one gentleman said on Tuesday, some of these” 
buyers spend a lot of money, and they have to. They waste a perfect gold mine of time. 
Whose pocket does it come out of? In the end it comes out of the producer. There is 
not any doubt about that. If you could facilitate the business so that these buyers ; 
could save time, and thus lessen the expense, that would press prices a cent higher. Look- | 
ing at this question from any standpoint you like it is in the interests of the salesmen to | 
put their cheese on the board and sell them, and not off the board. 
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Mr. Haruey, asjthe mover of the resolution, thought it was important that it should 
be pissed and acted fupon. The call system had worked well for a time, but it had 
fallen into jdisrepute, possibly through the fault of the salesmen, but the buyers were not 
guiltless. 4The conditions of the call system were that they should sell their cheese the 
day of the market on the board, and that if not sold on the board they should not sell 
them that day, neither negotiote for their purchase. But it had frequently occurred that 
buyers would, the day after the market, raise the price a little and purchase the cheese 
of the salesmen who were at the market, and the consequence had been that salesmen 
had got into the habit of holding their cheese. Very little of the cheese around Wood- 
stock had been sold on the market the past season; it had mostly been disposed of at 
the factories the next day. This was certainly going to ruin the markets. Yet the 
markets were a necessity. He thought salesmen should make it a rule to sell on the 
market and nowhere else. This would have the tendency to raise the standard of 
quality, because the buyers would offer higher prices for the better makes. If the 
factory that he represented did not make as good cheese as Strathallan or Bright it 
should suffer the consequences by taking a less price. The buyers, he believed, were 
gentlemen who acted honestly and uprightly, and when they went on the market they 
would bid whatever the make was worth. 


Mr. Prain (Harriston), said he had been one of those to agitate for the call 
syst'm, but latterly he had found that owing to the hole-and-corner methods that 
were being pursued, it was not satisfactory, and he had sold most of his cheese at 
home. He remembered on one occasion he sold a lot of cheese on the board for eight 
cents. It was the only lot sold on the board, and the next day he found the buyers 
paying eight and one-quarter cents for the cheese of his neighbors. He condemned 
the hole and corner business altogether. 


Mr. E. H. Green thought that if the salesmen would make it a rule to sell on 
the board, and on the board alone, it would be better for the patrons and the salesmen 
and all parties concerned. 


The resolution, on being put, was carried unanimously. 


BRANDING OHEESE. 


Moved by Mr. T. BALLANTYNE, and seconded by Mr. Harsty, That this Convention of Dairymen assem- 
Yoled in the Town of Woodstock would strongly resommend that such regulations be adopted, and such laws 
be enacted as will compel our cheese factories to brand on each cheese the date and month upon which the 
cheese was made, and also the word ‘* Canadian,” but that no ragistered number for each factory be put 
upon the cheese, as we think it would result in complications and difficulties and be an injury to the cheese 
trade of Canada, 


The PresipENT: That brings up the vexed question of branding. I will ask Mr. 
Ballantyne to speak on it. 


Mr, BALLANTYNE said that thirty years ago it used to be the practice to brand 
every cheese with the month and the day of manufacture, but it had got into disuse. 
It was necessary, almost absolutely necessary, that the day and the month should be 
on the cheese. It was of the utmost importance that their customers in England, on 
whom they were dependent, should feel that they were being honorably dealt with. He 
had heard of no reason in favor of not branding them except that they were able to sell 
one month’s cheese as something else. But the maker gained nothing by that for he 
sold them to the dealer for what they really were. He had been in the business for 
many years, and he had never sold an October cheese for a September, and he wanted 
the English customers to know that they were dealing with honorable people. He 
would not favor branding the: cheese with anything but the date of manufacture and 
the word ‘‘ Oanada,” but those words should be put on the cheese in the press, and 
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then it would be impossible to erase them. But if it was to be done at all they wanted 
the law to enforce 1t. The dairy Oommissioner had advocated a registered number. 
The resolution before them disapproved of that, and he thought there was not a 
cheese-maker present but would agree with that part of the resolution. If the make 
of the factories were all the same, if the quality of the cheese at each factory were 
the same from the commencement of the season to the end of the season, there would 
be no difficulty. But every cheese maker knew that it was the very opposite. At one time. 
a factory might have very fine cheese, and at another very poor. They might have the 
best makers, and yet have a percentage of poor cheese from causes over which the 
makers had no control. Supposing one of the poor specimens got into the hands of a 
dealer. He would make a memorandum of the registered number and refuse to buy 
any more of that factory’s output. Asit was, even with the private marks that were 
used by exporters, the English dealers would sometimes write and ask not to buy 
any more of a certain mark. He knew several factories this year that usually. turned 
out the very best whose make had shown, through causes over which they had no 
control, very bad flavor. Had these cheese been branded with a number the English 
importers would have refused to take any more from those factories. There was nothing 
to be gained by a registered number, but there was everything to be gained 
by establishing confidence in the minds of their customers. They wanted the 
the word ‘‘Uanada” branded to show that the cheese were not adulterated. As an 
instance of the necessity of confidence, he pointed out that there was a time when 
New York State cheese was selling one and a half cents above Canadian cheese, but 
they commenced to adulterate, the importer lost confidence in American cheese and 
the result was that, although there was as good cheese being :made in the United 
States as here, Canadian cheese stood higher on the market than American cheese, 


Mr. Green: I would like to ask Mr. Ballantyne if it is not a fact that there is an 
unwarranted prejudice in the Old Country against the make of certain months of the 
year ¢ 


Mr. Batiantyne: The time was when there was a strong prejudice in favor of June 
in preference to July, but there is none of that to-day, as we know J uly cheese are better. 
than June cheese. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Moved by THos, BALLANTYNE and seconded by Jno. S, Pearce, That the members of the Dairymen’s. 
Association of Western Ontario in convention assembled at Wovudstock, having Jearned of the recent death 
of J. B. Harris, Esa., Antwerp, N.Y., would express their sincere regret at the loss of one who formerly 
rendered valuable services to the cheese industry of this district when acting as travelling instructor for 
this Association, and would tender to the relatives and friends of the deceased their sincere sympathy in 
their loss, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the Secretary to the bereaved family.— Carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DAIRY UTENSILS. 


The following report of the Committee on Dairy Utensils was then read by Inspector 
Millar and adopted : 


We, your Committee on Dairy Utensils, find on exhibition one pair of curd knives, 
manufactured by J. F. Wamsley, Woodstock. They are well made and finished nicely. 
Also an engine curd mill and a gang press by Whitelaw, of Woodstock ; a gang press by 
Richardson & Webster, St. Marys; gang press hoops by O. i. Slawson & Oo., Inger- 
soll ; and two samples of Windsor dairy salt. We take pleasure in recommending the. 
above to cheese-makers and proprietors of factories. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

T. RB. Mixar, 


J. F. Wiis. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING OOMMITTER, 


° 


- 


The report of the Nominating Committee was read and adopted. The list of officers 
will be found on page 74. The report also contained the following tribute to a veteran 
dairyman: ‘Your Committee believing that the Western Ontario Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion has been brought to its present prosperous and useful position very largely through 
the efforts of one who has devoted the best energies of a long life to the development of 
the dairy industry of Oanada ; therefore in partial recognition of the excellent service 
rendered the dairy interests of Western Ontario, we respectfully beg to recommend that 


the Hon. Thos. Ballantyne be elected to the office of Honorary President of this Associ- 
ation.” 


The Presipent: I would like to say in regard to the members of the Board last 
year that there never was a more faithful Board elected in the history of this Associa- 
tion. All I hope is that the Board of this year will be as faithful and able in the dis- 
charge of its duties as the gentlemen who were associated with me last year. I would 
like to make just one personal reference. When I announced that I would not be 
President of this Association another year, or rather a candidate for the position, | knew 
very well who would be my successor. 


He then proceeded to pay a high compliment to Mr, McLaren and introduced him. 
to the gathering as its future presiding officer. 


Mr. McLaren then took the chair amid applause. He said: I thank you very 
heartily for the high honor you have conferred upon me by placing me at the head of this 
Association. I appreciate it all the more highly because I am placed in this position 
in the grand old banner cheese county of Oxford. As you all know I have milked the 
cow, made cheese, boxed cheese, shipped cheese, bought cheese. 


A Memper: And judged cheese. 


Mr. McLaren: I can assure you I appreciate the honor very much. I hope that 
at; the end of my term I shall be able to give a good account of my stewardship. 
Anyway I shall have tried to do my best. (Applause.) 


WINTER BUTTER MAKING. 


Mr. J. A. Ruppick then delivered a short address on “ Winter Butter Making,” 
He said that when he was asked to say a few words on the subject of winter butter 
making it struck him that it was something like carrying coal to Newcastle to speak on 
that subject in Woodstock, because they all knew it was here that, some four years ago, 
the first winter creamery in Canada was put into operation. Something had, of course, 
been done before that, in a private way, in making butter in the winter time, but that 
was really the first start that was made in reference to winter butter making as they 
understood it at the present time. Considerable progress had been made, and from 
what was looked upon as an experiment they had now a big business. In the fall of 
1891 there was a great deal of doubt in the minds of many people as to what the out- 
come would be. However, the experience of the past three or four years went to show 
that they could at least make an article of butter in the winter which would be superior 
to the summer butter that had been made before that time. While they had some dis- 
advantages to contend with in the winter time the summer maker had some disad- 
vantages to contend with also, and there were some things, principally that of tem- 
perature, which were more favorable in the winter time than in the summer. They 
were able now to make better butter in the winter than they were at first. The milk 
was better cared for. As years went by there was more of the fresh milk brought into 
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the creameries in the winter and a very much superior article of butter had resulted 
from that cause alone. Some had looked upon it as an encroachment upon the business 
of cheese-making, and had feared that it was opposed to,the interests of cheese-makers, 
He failed to see any truth in that argument. Asa practical maker he believed that 
the cheese-makers derived considerable benefit at the factories where butter was made 
in the winter time. Winter butter making led toa more uniform quality in the milk. 
The cows, in order to produce milk in the winter time, were fed better, and thus the 
cheese-makers were able to make better cheese earlier in the year than they could 
formerly. Then again they were able to make butter at that time of year when it was 
hard to make a decent cheese. This winter he had had charge of the Dairy School at 
Kingston. They were running a butter factory alongside the cheese factory for two 
months, and they had found that they could make better butter, comparatively speaking, 
than they could make cheese in the winter months. He did not intend to go into the 
details of making butter; it would take up too much time; but there was just one idea 
in the matter of organization that he thought might be useful. He had felt for some 
time that the best way in which this winter butter-making might be carried on in a 
great many places was by establishing independent creameries for the winter He 
happened to know of one that was being operated on these lines this winter. It was 
_ in eastern Ontario, ‘at a place near Brockville—a place where dairying was carried on 
very extensively. There were two large cheese factories within gunshot of each other. 
He was very glad to say that the patrons of these two factories, who had been opposed 
to each other for many years, had come together and organized themselves into a com- 
pany to make butter in the winter time, bringing the milk to one building equipped 
with special appliances. The butter business was run entirely independent of the cheese 
business. In that way they overcame considerable trouble in the matter of local jeal- 
ousies. In a great many sections butter-making apparatus had been put into cheese 
factories simply for the purpose of holding the patrons, and when only a small amount 
of butter was made it came very expensive. By combining, the cost of production was 
cheapened. No better place for the eslablishment of a winter creamery could be found 
than right in the centre of some of the large towns in Western Ontario. When the 
Dairy School was started in the centre of the city of Kingston, it was thought a 
queer place to put a factory—a queer place to receive the milk, Well they are receiv- 
ing now between 25,000 and 30,000 pounds a week. ‘That was as much as they required. 
The milk was brought in from long distances, but the farmers had to come into town 
any way, and they did not mind the trip at all. It is a fact that if the school had been 
situated two or three miles out of the city they could not have got one quarter of the 
milk that they do now. He believed that the plan adopted at first, and followed out in 
many instances, of making butter in the cheese-making room, was a very good one at the 
start. It enabled the directors or managers to introduce butter making where, if they 
had to put up a separate building, it would have been difficult to get the matter 
under way ; but where it was possible he thought it was much better to have a separate 
room for the butter making. It saved a great deal of labor in the spring and fall of 
shifting the apparatus, and there was a temporary arrangement in a place of that kind 
that prevented proper making. He thought it would pay in most cases to have a 
separate room for making butter in the winter time. lt should be warm. A great 
many of the factories, especially the older ones, would not be warm enough for winter 
butter making—they were so cold it was impossible to keep the appliances dry and the 
machinery was ruined more or less, on account of the moisture. It was often easier to 
put up a small room than it was to fit up the cheese-making room and keep it warm. 
Rubber velting was much better than leather belting where there was much moisture, 
and it cost less. . 

Mr, BALLANTYNE, on being called on, said they must not believe that if they went 
into winter dairying on an extensive scale they were going to get the high and remuner- 
ative prices that they once got. The conditions had changed. As long as the supply was 
not in excess of the demand they get remunerative prices, but the moment there was a 
surplus, prices were cut down. They must not forget that the drought in Australia and 
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New Zealand, and the diminished shipments from this country, were possibly largely the 
cause of the higher prices to-day in England than they were last year. If there had been 
the usual make in Australia he would not pretend to say what the prices would have been. 
The Dairy Commissioner had bought butter at twenty cents a pound, and the gentleman 
at the head of the Agricultural Department had said that they had made a profit. Such 
a thing was impossible, no matter what the quality was. He pointed out that a great deal 
of the winter butter would be arriving in England when butter was going in at the very 
lowest prices. If they were going into winter dairying they must discontinue feeding 
turnips entirely. Mangels did not affect the quality of the milk, and they could be raised 
just as easily as turnips. in everything they did they should bear it clearly in mind to 
do the best they could. They should not think of making money ; if they did their best 
the money would make itself. He did not boast of being wealthy, and he was not, but 
if he had been at all successful in connection with the cheese factory business it had been 
through following that rule—never asking whether it would pay or not pay. He hoped 
every farmer would do everything to deliver the milk at the factory in the best possible 
condition. They wanted to be particular with cheese, but it was twice as necessary in 
the case of butter. In England they would not take inferior butter at any price ; they 
preferred the margarine mixture. Regarding packages, the old tubs were not in demand ; 
they looked too much like lard. The best package in which to ship was a box to hold 
fifty-six pounds, soaked in brine and lined with parchment paper, also soaked in brine. 
The two best markets were Manchester and London. Manchester wanted no color. They 
would take it as pale as it could be got. No market in England wanted the color that 
the Canadian trade required. In conclusion, he said he was aware everyone was taking 
to winter dairying, but they must not think they were going to get the prices that used 
to be paid. 


DAIRY FARMING UP TO DATE, . 
Dr. Mitts, of the Ontario Agricultural College, was asked to say a few words. He 

was glad to have an opportunity to say a word or two to this very large and interesting 
convention, representing so important,an industry in our Province. The conditions were 
changed he was sorry to say ; prices were down and, he was afraid, likely to stay down. 
He did not know what Mr. Ballantyne would be able to do for them but he was afraid 
they would not have so high prices as they had in the past because all the world 
seemed to be anxiously laboring to produce more cheese and more butter—better cheese 
and better butter. He did not think they could expect to have the prices that they 
had had for years past in this Province. The question was ‘“ How shall we meet the 
changed conditions!” He supposed they were all thinking over that very question, and 
it was not for a man like him to make suggestions, but it appeared to him that one of 
the most important means of meeting these changed conditions was by keeping better 
cows. He did not know whether they had the best cows it was possible to get in the 
County of Oxford, but there was certainly room for a change in many parts of the 
_ Province. He did not mean change of breed. He did not think it made so much 
difference about the breed ; it was the care with which they culled them and the per- 
sistency and the care with which they fed them from year to year that was so 
important. They knew there was a vast amount of time and money and opportunity 
wasted in this Province in having beef cattle for the production of milk. It came to 
this: If they were going to keep better cows they must get some means of 
keeping a record of what their cows were doing. All prominent dairymen ought to get 
a small Babcock tester and learn how to use it. A great many farmers did not know 
‘how much their cows were giving ; they could test the quantity but they could not test 
the quality. ‘The dairymen musi test the milk in order that that they might be induced 
to dispose of those beef cattle that they were taking care of from year to year for the 
production of milk. In the second place they must have better provision for the feeding of 
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their cows. ‘They knew all that had been said about the necessity of making some suit- 
able arrangement for feeding their cows in July and August. They had been trying at 
Guelph a great many experiments to see what mixture would give the best result. Their 
experimenter so far had found that the best mixture to come in between the clover and 
the corn was pease and oats. Thirdly, the farmers must send their boys and girls to one 
of the dairy schools. They had a central Dairy School at Guelph, an eastern one at 
Kingston, and a western one at Strathroy. The Government had made ample provision _ 
for instruction in everything pertaining to the handling of milk, the making of butter __ 
and cheese and there was every opportunity for young men and young women to learn 
all there was to be learned about these subjects. The time of year when these schools were 
running was just the time when farmers could best spare their boys and girls. At Guelph 
they gave long courses, at Kingston short courses, and they were going to give short ones 
at Strathroy. The charges did not amount to anything. Fourthly, if they were going 
to succeed they must pay close attention to business. Was it necessary to say anything 
to farmers under that head? He ventured to say it was. He would not say so if he 
did not know something about farmers. Oompetitition was now, as they knew, very keen, 
and no one had any chance of success unless by the closest attention to business. He 
would say to the young farmers especially, who spend much time about the corners or in 
villages loitering around, that they need not possibly expect to succeed. He had been 
greatly struck by the accuracy and thoroughness of Mr, Louis’ knowledge about pigs, and 
he held that gentleman up as an example. The successful men in every profession or 
trade were attending to their business morning, noon and night, and unless the farmers 
did the same they never would be succassful. 


On the motion of Mr. Pearce, seconded by Mr. Eaausz, a resolution thanking Mr, 
Andrew Pattullo for his able services as President for two years was unanimously 
carried, 


Mr. MacLaren remarked that the Association had never had during the twenty 
years of.its existence a more able President. 


Mr. Parrutno responded in a neatly worded brief speech. 
The Convention then adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 


The delegates to the Convention were tendered a banquet in the Opera House by 
the Woodstock Board of Trade. President McIntosh, of that body, occupied the chair, 
and Sir Oliver Mowat and several hundred citizens and cheese-men were in attendance. 
The banquet was one of the most successful that has been held. yi 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Creameries’ Association of Ontario opened in 
the Music Hall, Cornwall, on the forenoon of January 14th, 1896. 


Mr. A. F. MutHern, the Mayor of Cornwall, having been called to the chair, Mr. 
D. DersysHire, of Brockville, President of the Association, delivered the following 
address : 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


It is with satisfaction that I now open the eleventh annual convention of this Asso- 
ciation in this grand old town of Cornwall, so beautifully situated on the banks of the 
ever famous St. Lawrence. As the chief town in these eastern counties, you have exerted 
a wide influence as a manufacturing centre. Your schools and churches are all that 
could be desired, your business men energetic, and I feel sure that 4 grand future is 
assured to your good town and its people. I thank you, sir, on bebalf of this Association, 
for your generous reception. Your press and citizens have acted nobly, and I am sure 
we will have a very useful meeting. 


Dairying still continues to be the most important industry in our country, and while 
the prices realized this season have not been as high as last, still we have received 
$300,000 more from creamery butter! The butter trade has furnished a certain amount 
of encouragemant—in fact it has more than doubled its dimensions tis season. And the 
best of all is we have greatly improved the quality of our Canadian creamery butter ; and 
while our shipments to the. Mother Country have more than doubled this last season, 
our home consumption has more than doubled also. I feel particularly preud of this, as 
the work of this Association has been specially directed in educating our own people, as 
well as our friends abroad, as to the excellent quality of our Canadian creamery butter. 
It is perfectly wonderful how fast our own people are being educated to a knowledge 
of what fancy goods really are, and we will continue to persevere with better methods, 
better apparatus, better educated butter-makers and better milk producers, until every 
consumer, both at home and abroad, will have nothing but our finest goods. 


I would specially urge all our dairymen to the great importance of cheaper produc- 
tion as a means of our ultimate victory in the world’s markets. We must have a longer 
season of production by co-operative methods, making only the finest quality of goods, 
which will give us the assurance of a permanent demand. Let us push for recognition 
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both at home and abroad. We must have everyone connected with our business set about 
a lasting improvement in methods. If we can depend on this we will all have the satis- 
faction of seeing greater advancement in 1896 than any single year in our history. This 
certainly is our plain duty. | 


Besides holding our annual convention at Chesley, we have held several district meet- 
ings in various sections of the Province at which great interest was manifested. We 
gave money grants to the Provincial Dairy Show at Gananoque, the Industrial at Toronto, 
the Western at London, and the Central Canada at Ottawa, with good results, but I 
firmly believe we had better concentrate our efforts on one attractive and stimulating 
exhibition of our finest creamery butter the coming season; Our instructor, Mr. Sprague, 
has been untiring in his work, and no one can estimate the good he has accomplished. 
By all these agencies we have fostered the creamery business in summer, and directed 
dairymen to the advantages to be gained by adding the manufacture of butter during the 
winter to their summer practice. 


There is a movement in some quarters to do away with this organization and have 
the work carried on by the other two Associations, but I feel that in these days of 
keen competition we require this Association, specially charged with the building up and 
enlargement of this special industry. 


We feel thankful to the Hon. Mr. Dryden for words of encouragement and assistance 
in every way during the last year. We are delighted that he has taken such a live 
interest in the education of our butter-makers. Every dairyman in this fair land can 
point with pride to our dairy schools. No school on the continent is as well equipped 
for giving a thorough dairy education as Guelph. Our Kingston dairy school is doing 
splendid work, and the hon. the Minister of Agriculture is building another dairy school 
at Strathroy. Surely we must all feel proud of the special attention the dairymen are 
receiving. 

_ The Dominion Government have been active in assisting to place our Canadian 
creamery butter on the British market fresh, and the facilities provided for the trans- 
missal of butter to England were beneficial. There is room for still further improvement, 
however, and it is hoped that the expansion of this branch of our dairy industry will be 


such as will warrant the Agricultural Department of our Dominion in making still 
further improvements. 


We want all our dairymen to notice particularly what both the Ontario and Dominion 
governments are doing for us. I feel sure we must all admit that they are doing all they 
can to encourage us, but it is for us to examine ourselves, our stock, our buildings, our 
food for our stock, and see if we are really doing all we can for ourselves, If we have 
not made money this last season, why? I know personally that a large number have, 
and further I know that a larger number have not, and I would like to urge you all to 
commence vigorously to improve your stock and everything in connection with your 
farms. Do not fail to weed out the poor cows, grow corn, build a silo, raise more pork in 
- connection with your dairy, for nothing is more profitable. What can I say more? 
Loyalty to family and country demands your best efforts, and I believe you will com- 
mence at once to better your condition. 


I thank the Board of Directors, officers, and all who have assisted this Association 
the past year. I specially thank Prof. Robertson for his constant and timely assistance, 
and the press for their assistance, which has been freely given. We cannot over-estimate 
the value of the press, (Applause.) 
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COMMITTEES. 


I would recommend the appointment of the following committees : 
Business—Mayor Mulhern, Messrs. D. M. Macpherson, M.P.P., Wm. Halliday. 
Finance—Messrs. Sprague, Wenger, and Zinkann. 

Nominations—Messrs, Wenger, Miller, Walton and Graham. 
ftesoluttons—Prof. Robertson, Messrs. Croil, Walton and Johnson. 


Legisiatton—Prof. James, Deputy Minister of Agriculture; Messrs. D. M. Mac- 
pherson, M.P.P.; John H. Croil, A. Wenger. 


THE ADDRESS DISCUSSED. 


Mr. J. S. Pearce, London, being called upon, said: Jam sure there is a great deal 
for this Association yet to do. The President mentions the idea of holding an exhibition 
of creamery butter in connection with either one of the larger fall fairs of the Province, 
or in connection with all of them, as we may think best. That is a good idea, but I 
would like to go a little further and add to such an exhibition, lectures if possible, by 
some experts, and object lessons as to the different qualities of butter and their points. I 
think there is nothing equal to an object lesson, and if this idea could be carried out 
along with an exhibition of butter it would do a great deal of good. I have often thought 
that if the Western and Kastern Dairy Associations together should get some really fine 
fancy cheese that were a year old and cut them up and hand them around to those present 
at our exhibitions it would be a grand education to our young men, showing what a really 
fine cheese is like when, say, twelve months old. We had a grand object lesson in that 
line at Chicago, where we had cheese cut up that were two years old. Of course we 
could not do that with butter, but, I think, having such men as Prof, Robertson and 
other experts present to show the qualities of butter, along with an exhibit, and to deliver 
short lectures, would add very much to the interest and value of the exhibition. With 
reference to the work of the Creameries’ Association, we all know pretty well what has 
been going on. Still there is plenty of work yet to be done, and the next step is to go 
out to the patrons and get them to take more interest in the creamery business than they 
have taken yet. The quality of butter depends very much on the quality of milk sent to 
a creamery, and if the quality of the milk is improved the quality of the butter will 
improve in the same ratio. 


The PrEsIDENT: There has been a movement on foot to do away with this Associ- 
ation and have the work carried on by the other two Associations. I think that, taking 
into consideration the keen competition we have in all branches of industry, the butter 
business requires the special attention of this Association. You remember that when 
the cheese men did run the butter business they devoted all their time to cheese and just 
‘‘smiled” on butter. (Laughter.) 


Mr. J. H. Crom, Aultsville, being called on, said: I may say that I agree with 
the remarks of the President, with the exception of his suggestion to concentrate the 
money for prizes at one point. I think that is something that is open to discussion. We 
have now worked up very good exhibits every year at Ottawa, and, I believe, also at 
London. I think last year we had just as good an exhibit at Ottawa as at Toronto, 
which was not the case some few years ago, when the money was all given to Toronto 
and London. I am sure if it is considered by the rest of the directors wise to take the 
course proposed I would go with them. Still, I think it is open to question whether 
that is advisable. As to the question of amalgamation with the Eastern and Western 
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Associations, I think there is no doubt about there being plenty of work for the Cream- 
eries’ Association todo. They are doinga good work in the country, and one that is 
much needed. | 


Mr. A. A. Wricut, Renfrew, was next called. He said: There are one or two 
points in the address I would like to speak upon, and about which I can speak intelli- 
gently. One thing in particular is with reference to the dairy schools. I think these 
schools are carried on at the wrong time of the year altogether. In the winter the milk 
comes in in good condition—it is always sweet at that time of the year. Then at the 
dairy school there is an expert to take charge of the machine; but when the graduate 
comes to take hold of a skimming station himself and everything is in a hurly-burly, and 
he has not only to take charge of the separator but to take in the milk and weigh it and 
use the Babcock test, and the milk gets sour and he runs it into the separator and the 
separator gets clogged and a hundred and one other things happen which require atten- 
tion—these are things he has learned little or nothing about at the dairy school. I 
think the two weeks term should be increased to three months, and that every man who 
gets a certificate should first go to some central factory and learn everything that is being 
done there. With reference to this matter of an exhibition, there is an old saying that. 
anything which is worth doing is worth doing well. If we are to make an exhibit, I 
believe we should make a good one. Still, whether it is advisable to divide the prizes. 
between three places, or make one grand exhibition, I am unable to say. As to this 
idea of doing away with the Creamery Association, I want to tell you that as creamery 
men we are’ not going to take a back seat. (Applause.) Because the cheese men have 
reached the pinnacle of fame and we are down, that is no reason why we should be kept. 
down. We are the giants of the future, though at present we are weak and must have 
assistance. I consider the Associaticn is doing good work, and the creameries are doing 
magnificent work, and the day is coming when we shal! be heard with no uncertain sound. 
Another point the President has brought up is with reference to the cheese factories 
making butter in the winter time’ I do not know whether you will all agree with me or 
not, but I do think that is the right thing to do. Now, it is an easy thing to get half a 
dozen magnificent cheese makers, but it is a most difficult thing to get 600 young men to 
make nice butter. Whatis the use of 600 men making butter in cheese factories in winter 
when six men will do it at large central factories far more easily ? What is the reason for 
having 600 men to peddle butter all over the country when six mencan doit infinitely bet- 
ter? I think the proper way is for every cheese factory to put in a separator, skim the milk 
there and then take the cream to one large central factory to be made into butter. In 
this way there will be less expense attending the manufacturing of it, the moving of it, 
and everything else in connection with it, and there will be none of this business of one 
man selling at eighteen cents and another at twenty cents, and so on. Do not dream of 
letting anyone take away the Creameries’ Association. If any man attempts to put his 
hand on it let us stand up in our might and, like Artemus Ward, say “‘ Why is this 
thing thusly ?” (Laughter and applause. ) 


Mr, A. F. Mutyery, the Mayor of Cornwall, said: I think there is no class of men 
who should be treated with the same consideration as the dairymen. I consider that you 
are engaged in promoting interests which are most vital to the prosperity of the country 
—that is the agricultural interests. You are particularly interested in the production 
of butter, and if you will look at the returns you will find that the export of butter is 
gradually doubling up. That is being brought about largely by your Association. Nature 
has done for Canada all which enables it to produce butter and cheese superior to that 
of any country in the world. It only requires an intelligent application of labor to secure 
the best results, and it is your Association that is educating the farmers up to this point. 
I regret that there are not more farmers from the immediate vicinity of Cornwall present 
here to-day. I think in the neighborhood of Oornwall tliey are rather lax in taking 
advantage of such gatherings to better their condition, and are prepared to blame every- 
body rather than themselves because their condition is not better than it is, I know it 
will afford me a great deal of pleasure to attend your meetings and lend any assistance 
I can, because I recognize in agriculture the fountain head of all the prosperity in our 
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country, and it is your work to formulate methods whereby one great branch of the 
industry may be carried on more successfully. (Applause.) One of the suggestions made 
by the gentleman beside me, which I thought a very good one, was with reference to the 
young men who go to theoretical dairy schools. The young man who wants to be quali- 
fied to follow the business, I think, should be taken to one of the hardest factories pos- 
sible, so that he wonld come in contact with every atom of the practical work. Another 
mistake would be to give way to any other organization. You are the people who are 
doing the missionary work, educating the people in butter-making, and, I think, it would 
be fatal to relinquish it. 


The PrestpEnt: Of course there may be misconception. These dairy schools are not 
supposed to take in green men. They are supposed to be skilled men who go there to 
widen their knowledge. It is not expected that a young man should go there who has 
not had charge of a factory, and is not qualified to operate it. Of course a great many 
have gone who are not qualified in this way, but it should not be so. The students are 
supposed to attend the dairy school, just as teachers go to the Normal School, to qualify. 
After intending teachers gain all the information which they can acquire at a school, they 
go to the Normal School to learn how to apply it, and it is just the same with reference to 
butter-makers who attend the Dairy School. Now, we have no idea of dropping out of 
business as an Association. We are here to stay, because I believe the work we are doing 
is being done as no other association could do it. During the Industrial Exhibition 
at Toronto the directors of the three associations had a meeting jointly. One of the 
special objects of the meeting was to pass resolutions with reference to the adulteration of 
foods, which the English papers thought had taken place in Canada. We passed resolu- 
tions that not one pound of adulterated cheese or creamery butter was made in Canada, 
and could not possibly be made under the laws of the Dominion. Then a discussion arose 
as to whether we should form the three associations into two, as butter was now made 
in cheese factories in winter. In view of this I thought it was only proper that the mat- 
ter should be brought before this Association, and that you should know of this discus- 
sion. Of course this is the first opportunity I have had of bringing it before the Asso- 
ciation. I feel that we have work to do as an Association, and that we ought to be 
alive and do more work than the other two Associations, and in this way make our influ- 
ence felt to a greater extent than any other organization in this country. (Applause.) 

Mr. A, A. Wricut, Renfrew : I do not wish the idea to go abroad that I was try- 
ing to find fault with these dairy schools. I wish to say that they have done a grand 
work, although they have not done it nearly so well as they would like to see it done 
themselves, I only wanted to suggest some points whereby their work can be improved. 


The convention then adjourned to enable such members as desired to avail them- 
selves of an invitation extended by the citizens to visit some of the large factories of the 
town. . 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention resumed at 2 o’clock, 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


Mr, A, A. Wricut, of Renfrew, read the following paper cn the above subject: I 
fully recognize the fact that “there are many roads leading to Rome,” and of course you 
will not expect that I shou!d travel over all of these, but just such as in my mind seems 
to be the preferable ones. 


To begin, I shall merely state that in the dairying ranks there are three great sub- 
divisions, or sections, which are immediately interested or affected, viz., the producer, the 
manufacturer and the purchaser, or purchaser and consumer, as the case may be. In 
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order that our dairy industry may be a complete success, it must be made profitable and 
desirable to each one of these interested factors. Smith and Jones will not continue to 
trade together or exchange products any longer than they find that it is mutually profit- 
able to do so. The dairyman will not care to continue long in the production and haul- 
ing of milk to the creamery, unless his cash returns are such as will warrant him in doing 
so. But should he find it profitable and remunerative, he will then bend all his talents 
and energies in that direction. On the other hand, should the dairyman fail to deliver to 
the manufacturer good, wholesome raw material] in the shape of milk, then the manufac- 
turer will not care to remain in the business. So also with the consumers; unless they 
can be furnished with the best manufactured product at a minimum of cost, they too will 
seek business relations elsewhere. 


Please notice how intimately these three are connected, and how absolutely necessary 
it is that the one should be satisfied with the dealings of the other. Notice also that it is 
the middleman or manufacturer who has the most difficult part to perform, for he has to 
please not only the dairyman or producer, but also the purchaser and consumer as well. 


Now, let us begin at the beginning. Let us take up the case of the dairyman. How 
can we convince him that it will bo profitable for him to embark, or, if already com- 
menced, how convince him that it is to his advantage to continue in this business? What 
then are the conditions under which the dairyman can best produce a good, cheap, mer- 
chantable article, and at the same time make it a remunerative employment ? 


Please notice here, that the farmer is not going to the butter-maker to furnish him 
with all the information possible to assist him in the art of manufacturing fine butter or 
the best manner of selling the same. At least I have never heard of many cases of this 
kind. On the contrary, it is coasidered to be the duty of the manufacturer to assist the 
dairyman in all the various branches of his business. 


This being the case, let us go back to the question, “how can we best assist the 
producer in furnishing an abundance of good raw material?” Here, too, there are 
several roads leading to Rome, and to one or two of these I shall draw your attention. 
Two parties can assist in this, one being the Government and the other the factory-men. 


The Government can render large assistance, continuing to do as they are doing 
now, viz., by holding Institute meetings, where topics of interest are discussed by able 
and practical men, by the distribution of dairy literature, such as the Annual Reports of 
our various dairymen’s associations, and through the bulletins that are issued from time 
to time from our agricultural colleges and Government Stations. There is just one dif- 
ficulty about the distribution of this valuable literature, and that is, that only the more 
progressive farmers receive it. The question is, how are we to get it to the others. This 
object can be accomplished very largely in this way: Let the owner of every creamery 
and the owner of every cheese factory send annually into the Government the names and 
P. O. addresses of every patron whose name is on his books, on the first day of June, and 
then let all the documents to which I have referred be sent to every single individual 
regularly that year, through the mail. By this means all sorts and conditions of men 
will be reached. 


And now, as to the duty of the factory-man. I do not know that I am justified in 
using the word “duty”; perhaps it would be better expressed by describing it as the 
desirable things for the factory-man to‘ddo. His aim must be to convince the dairyman 
that it is to his interest to produce and bring his raw material to him. The merchant 
advertises his goods, sends out circulars telling of the bargains he has to offer, and the 
factory-man, to get customers, must spend time and money as well. First of all, the 
factory-man must carry on his business in a straightforward and honorable way with his 
patrons, so that they will have every confidence in his honesty and uprightness. He 
should lose no opportunity of instructing the farmer as to how he showld handle his milk 
from the time it is drawn from the cow till it.is placed in the weigh can. Some factory- 
men go to the expense of sending to each of their patrons a monthly sheet, neatly 


printed, and giving short, but clear, instruction on the handling of cows and their milk. 
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One thing in particular it has always seemed to me that creamery men should do, and 
that is, to inform the patrons of the great value there is in the bye-product, 7.¢., the 
skim milk. Very few, indeed, seem to realize that this bye-product can, in many 
instances, be made to produce almost as much money as they expend in feeding their - 

cows. To convince them of this it would amply repay any company or factory-owner to 
every season take two calves, place them in good quarters, as convenient to the factory 
as cleanliness and other circumstances would allow, and also near the public road, and 
feed them during the season on skim-milk and provender, keeping a strict account of the 
cost of the same and letting the patrons and passersby know what they were doing by 
placing a large placard on the place, containing something like the following : 


Look at these calves—they are being raised on skim-milk, 
For further information apply at the factory. 


The same thing should be done with pigs. Two lots, with two or three in each lot, 
should be taken, one lot fed on skim-milk alone and the other on skim-wilk and proven- 
der, the cost of feed and gain in weight being carefully noted, and the actual gain duly 
reported. A placard similar to the one placed near the calves should be placed near the 
pigs, so that everyone would receive an object lesson that would not be readily forgotten. 
This should be carried one step further. All these animals should be taken to the nearest 
exhibition, duly entered for a prize, and a man stationed near them with printed slips 
giving full information as to how they were fed, and what they had netted in cash pro- 
fits, so that all might know the superior advantages our industry had over all others for 
making additional profits, over and above the money received from the factory owner for 
the whole milk. Many will think that this is the work of experimental stations, that the 
Government or wealthy men should do it; but allow me to tell you that opposition now 
is sharp and keen in all branches of business, and the man who to-day makes money must 
lead and not follow, must convince his customers in an unmistakable way that there is 
no doubt whatever that he is the man they should deal with. 


And now, one more word on this relationship, and I will have done. You know it 
is impossible for a man te walk in the rain without getting wet. You know that the 
reason why you and I speak English is because we have always lived with English-speak- 
ing people. Now, if your patrons are to be advanced dairymen they must associate and 
talk with advanced dairymen. With this object in view, introduce your patrons to some 
of the best, most progressive and brainiest dairymen in the land. Try and induce them 
to associate with them all the year through. ‘‘ Yes,” you say, “that sounds all very 
well, but how are you going to do it?” On the first day of June in each and every year 
make out a list containing the name and P.O. address of every patron sending milk to 
your factory. Send this list to Hoard’s Dairyman, requesting that a sample copy of this 
grand, educative paper be sent to them to read. Try and induce them to subscribe, and 
if you succeed you will then have accomplished all I have spoken concerning associating 
with advanced dairymen for at least fifty-two weeks in that year, which time should do 
them an immense amount of good. Now, understand, I am not interested in Hoard’s 
Daoiryman other than as a subscriber for many years. I don’t know ex-Governor Hoard 
or one of his staff, but I do know that if a dairyman takes his paper and reads it for one 
year he cannot fail to be a much better dairyman at the close of the year than he was at 
the beginning. 

These are a few of the means the factory man should employ to assist his patrons, 
and by these means assist himself. 


And now as to the part he should perform at his own door, in his factory and 
around it. Here everything, outside the factory and in, should be scrupulously clean, 
thus setting a fitting example for the patrons to follow. Only the best help should be 
employed, and this help should be paid ag liberally as the business will allow. You know 
it is not permitted to any one individual in this world to know everything ; consequently 
he should endeavor to set apart at least one week each year to visit one or two of the 
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leading factories—not too far away—in order that he might get new ideas, see new ways 
. of doing work, and thus try to keep abreast of the times. He should pay his patrons by 
the Babcock. test, and thus encourage them to improve their herds, and also convince 
them of the fallacy of believing in a general-purpose cow. 


And now as to the duty of the Government in respect to the factory owner, or man- 
ager, as the case may be. A complete list of all the creameries in the Dominion of Can- 
ada should be made out annually and a copy sent to every factory, giving the name of 
the factory, name of the owner or manager, the place where situated, and P. O. 
address, so that communication could be held between them at any time, and visits 
made if convenient. ' 


We now have an inspector whose duty it is to go from one factory to another, giv- 
ing instruction on all points on which it may be needed. But does not this inspector 
need a little brushing up, too? Doubtless he is an able and efficient officer, but still not 
even be any more than any one of us “knows it all,” if I may be allowed to use that 
expression. Why, then, should not he be sent by the Government to some of the leading 
factories in the United States for at least two or three weeks every year—gaining new 
ideas, seeing more improved machinery—and then, when on his inspecting tour, he 
could give this information to all with whom he came in contact. 


There is one subject which, it has always seemed to me, never has received any- 
thing like the attention that it should at the hands of those most interested, and that is, 
‘‘the proper construction and ventilation of stables.” If our farmers are ever to make a 
success of dairying it must be by carrying it on the year round. To do this they must 
provide themselves with the proper buildings for housing their cattle. They must be 
properly constructed, properly ventilated, be supplied with the best cow-fasteners, and 
have the indispensable silo attached. The question is, ‘“ who is to provide such a plan ? 
Whose business is it to do this work?” It might be attained in this way: Let the various 
dairymen’s associations in the Province vote a certain sum to be given as prizes for the 
best plan of a stable, to hold, say twenty head of cattle. Let there be five prizes, of say 
$30, $20, $15, $10, $5, respectively. Let the Government issue a bulletin giving plans 
and descriptions of each, and then have it supplemented with a descriptive chapter of the 
various kinds of cow-stalls and cow-fastenings. In addition, the Government should then 
place all this information in the hands of some one man, well qualified to speak on the 
subject, and furhish him with small models of the various kinds of stalls and ties, and 
have this man accompany the delegation that is sent out annually to address Farmers’ 
Institutes, and in this way an amount of information could be given that could hardly 
be obtained in any other way. It is very desirable that a small model of a stable should 
be made, in which the mode of ventilation would be clearly illustrated, for if there is one 
thing that is perhaps more desirable than another, it is that this point should be tho- 
roughly understood. 


And now one thought more, and that is with reference to our relationship to the 
consumer. If we are ever to manufacture butter on a large scale and make it profitable, 
if our butter is eventually to have the same world-wide reputation for excellence and 
intrinsic value that our cheese product has, we must look to a foreign market. And 
now the question arises, ‘‘ how are we to create a demand in England or elsewhere for 


our product?” This can only be done by placing our best butter on the British market 


continually, until such time as it is thoroughly known for its superior excellence, and 


until it is actually wanted and looked for by the consumer. Happily, facilities for — 
exporting our butter, so far as proper cold storage and other requisites for doing so are 


concerned, have to a certain extent already been provided—but who is to do the export- 
ing? How can it be done so that each will bear his proportionate and equitable share 
of the introductory work ? Let each factory undertake to send forward a certain per- 
centage of its make every fortnight—more, if they saw fit, but never less. Let this be 
done continuously, sending only the freshest and best made, and it would thus not be long 
until our product would be thoroughly known in the foreign market. 
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The Government should provide a man for looking after the proper and careful 
shipping of these goods, not the selling of them, only the looking after them by the 
way, and possibly to see that each factory sent forward its due share. Then, when 
the butter reaches its destination, the Government should provide another man to 
look after it there, not to sell it but to watch it, see how it sold, report any deficit 
to the owner and to all interested parties, and thus erfable us to at once remedy any 
defects that would come under his notice. The points to which this agent should 
give his particular attention would be as to the style of package, the color of the 
butter, the amount of salt required, the finish of butter on top, the cleanliness of the 
package in transit, and other matters of a similar kind, that would come under his 
notice, and, above all things, to see that the agent handling our goods gave them 
that prominence and that careful and persistent attention that they deserved. 


And now the questions arise: Where should our butter be sent, who should handle 
it where it is sent, and should all the butter sent forward in this way be handled 
by one man? [I am under the impression that some one or two points should be 
selected, and some one man chosen in each of these points to handle all the butter 
that would be sent forward for the first year. These points, and the men to whom 
the product should be sent, should be selected by the shippers, but no person should 
be bound to send his product to these points, or to the person thus selected, unless 
he saw fit to do so. But the stated amount should go forward to such points and 
to such parties as he saw fit. But, it seems to me, that by thus assailing some one 
or two points in a vigorous and persistent way, that we ought to succeed, and I can- 
not see why the victory would not eventually be ours, provided we bombarded the 
fortress with the proper material and kept the ranks well filled up by a continuous 
and ever-increasing supply of reinforcements in the shape of fresh, sweet, fragrant, 
gilt-edge Oanadian butter. (Applause.) 


Mr. D. M. Macruerson, M.P.P., Lancaster. Would Mr. Wright please state the 
result of any tests he has made in feeding pigs and calves on skimmed milk ? 


Mr. Wrieut: I have not done anything of that kind, but allow me to tell you [am 
going to do it—not for fun, but because I think it is going to pay. Our factory has not 
yet been running a year. Last year I[ intended to doit before this, but we had more than 
we could do. We opened seven skimming stations, and had an inexperienced man at one 
of these stations. But I'am not going to wait for the Government to do this work. It 
was I who started the travelling dairy before the Government took hold of it. I started 
it in the county of Renfrew, my wife, two experts and myself holding meetings all over 
the county during one summer, and the next fall I got an ample return in being able to 
make better butter than ever before. Now | am going to do this very thing that [ suggest 
the Goverament should do, of making tests in feeding pigs and calves on skimmed milk. 
I am not going to do it in the dark, but am going to send reports every month to the 
papers. The one way to succeed is to convince the farmers that they are going to make 
money out of the business. 

Mr. Macruerson : In regard to feeding pigs, how would you suggest it to be done $ 

Mr. Wrieut: The way I am going to do is to get some farmers to send us the 
milk to the skimming stations and to furnish me with so many pigs. I will do all the 
work if they will only furnish the raw material. When the pigs are ready for the market 
they will be sold, and the money handed over to the owners. I am going to carry this 
experiment on right beside the public road, and let everybody know just what we ar 
doing. 

Mr. Macpyerson: Will you keep the pigs closed up there ? 

Mr. Wriauat: We will have a certain amount of run for them—just as much as I 
can get. Of course we will not be able to get as much land as we might like. It is 
going to cost some money, because, for one thing, we will have to provide shelter. 

Mr. MacpHerson : In recommending an agricultural paper, don’t you think it would 
be well to recommend the best Canadian dairy paper ? 
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Mr. WricHr: I suppose it would, but I have never seen a paper that would compare 
with ‘‘ Hoard’s Dairyman.” When I wanted a butter maker I did not care whether he 
was Jew or Gentile. I wanted the best I could get if I had to go to Jerusalem for him. 
(Laughter.) I did go to the State of New York to get a butter maker, and he is a good 
one. I do not care whether he is an American or not, so long as he suits my purpose, 
and it is the same with a dairy paper. 


PURE WATER ON THE FARM. 


Mr. Frank T. Suurr, M.A, Chief Chemist of the Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa, was then introduced, and said: We are all agreed, 1 am sure, that the chief 
object of this Association is to impart and disseminate knowledge with regard to the 
dairying industry, and I am very much pleased, as one who has been a constant atten- 
dant for the past five years at the conventions of the Ontario Creameries’ Association, 
to see that year by year we have more successful meetings. It is particularly gratifying 
to me that the President and his colleagues have provided a programme of addresses 
on this occasion that is eminently practical, and one which, if acted upon by the farmers 
and dairymen of this district, will do very much to improve their methods in the 
preparation of their products. More than this, by the publications of the proceedings 
which have taken place at these conventions, this Association has furnished valuable 
information to those who were not able to attend. If it were not for a general under- 
standivg that in this way the material could be obtained, I imagine there would be a 
much larger attendance than we have here to-day. I cannot help saying that those 
farmers and dairymen who can and don’t attend these conventions, are blind to their 
own interests. Those who attend, not only show their appreciation of the work the 
Governments of our country are doing for agriculture, but also practically demonstrate 
their belief in the benefits that are to be obtained by listening to the addresses and by 
taking part in the discussions. I trust that before the convention closes there will be a 
much larger attendance from the immediate neighborhood, which I know is an excellent 
one for carrying on the dairying industry. 


To-day I shall ask your attention for a short time, while I bring before you a 


matter directly pertaining to the work you are engaged in—a matter of vital importance . 


in the strictest sense of the word. I am to speak on the question of the necessity of 
pure water upon our farms. The burden of my story is that neither for ourselves, 
nor for our animals, nor in the various dairy operations must we use impure and 
contaminated water. It is true that we in Canada enjoy very many natural advantages 
—blessings—most of which we are cognizant of and appreciate. There are, however, 
some which, from the mere fact they are so common, so universal, we have not regarded 
with the importance that they deserve. We hear a good deal at our conventions 
respecting the value of various foods for the production of dairy products—with regard 
to the nutritive value of bran and corn fodder, and so on—and rightly so, but it is 
very seldom that we have urged upon us, a8 a matter of health to ourselves and our 
animals, the necessity of a pure water supply. I take it that this silence is due to the 
fact that we enjoy in Canada, in almost every part of’it, an ample supply of water which, 
in the first place, is pure. Jf we lived in a country where water had to be purchased 
by the pailful, undoubtedly we should consider its quality at greater length; but living, 
as I have said, in a country well watered, in a country abounding with rivers and lakes, 
and with a sufficient rainfall over the greater part of it, the question of the purity of 
the water we use does not seem to occur to us. These must be the reasons for this 
apathy everywhere apparent on this important question. It is no less necessary and 
essential to have pure water than it is to have good, wholesome, nutritious food for 


our cattle. That is a statement which will be endorsed by all who have given this subject 
any study. 
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The functions of water in nature are many. Its universal presence alone might 
assure us of that. If we examine an animal or a plant chemically, we find the greater 
part of it is mide up of water. Take, for instance, a stalk of corn. We find that 
when almost ripe it contains between seventy and seventy-five pounds of water in 
every one hundred pounds. Again, all animals, ourselves included, are largely com- 
posed of water. The same is true of animal products. Milk, for instance, contains 
more than eighty-five per cent. of water. 


We may, therefore, rightly assume that of all the functions that water performs in 
nature, we have here one of primary and of paramount importance. Water is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of life and the development of plants and animals. We may 
consider water as the chief agent in the constitution of animals and plants, for conveying 
nourishment to the parts where it is needed. The first service water does for plants is 
to render soluble the plant food in the soil. The plant food, to be available, must be in 
the form of a liquid or a gas, and the constituents in the soil necessary for the mainten- 
ance of plant life must first be dissolved. They can then digest and assimilate this food 
into their tissues. With animals we have a very similar case. The blood is largely 
made up of water, and contains digested and in liquid form the food we give them. 
By the action of water and certain secretions the food may be digested and assimilated, 
and further, by the circulation of the blood it is carried to the different parts of the 
body where it may be needed. So you see that this function of water as regards animals 
is a most important and vital one. There must bea sufficiency of water in the first 
place, or one cannot maintain vegetable or animal life. 


I do not purpose to go into any detailed account to-day of how it is that water 
acts in this way, or how it is absolutely essential for the process of assimilation either 
in the animal or vegetable kingdom. [ wish, however. to-day to bear with some- 
emphasis upon the fact that this water must be, if we wish health and vigor in our 
animals, and their products to be wholesome, free from pollution. 


During the past eight years that the Experimental Farm system has been in vogue,. 
we have at Ottawa made many analyses of waters from farmers’ wells, and [ regret not 
to be able to speak with any degree of satisfaction as to the qulity of the samples. 
examined. In the report of this year will be f und the analyses of nearly one hundred 
samples sent in by farmers and dairymen throughout Oanada, and you will be surprised 
to notice that only a very small percentage of these have been passed as pure and 
wholesome supplies. This is a state of affairs that should not be, and I will go further 
and say, need not be, because the natural water supplies of our country are of the very 
best quality. They will compare most favorably with the waters of any country of the 
worle. You will see, therefore, that it is only necessary that this water should be pro- 
tected from the infiltration of polluting matter—in other words, that we should maintain 
it in its purity. 

This is a matter which we, as dairymen, now woefully and, I may say, sinfully 
neglect. We have regarded anything, I presume, of the character of water as good 
enough to drink or to use in the dairy. Of course, we have not as individuals the 
means at home of obtaining a knowledge of the presence of impurities, and so it is, I 
suppose, that we have gone on in many instances giving to our cattle and using for our- 
selves, year after year, water containing liquid manure, fluid excreta, which has found 
its way into the wells. In nine cases out of ten, it is impossible to say by mere casual 
examination of a water whether it is pure or impure. There are waters sent to me,. 
however, which need no chemical examination. _Anyone endowed with the senses of 
smell and taste, ought to be able to at once diagnose such cases; but such are excep- 
tional cases. There are, on the other hand, many waters sent to us that are bright and 
brilliant in appearance, which are really reeking with organic filth. 


Now, what is the character of this pollution that we want to guard against, and 
why is it injurious? The contamination is frequently the drainage from the stables or 
the manure heap—practically the fluid excreta of animals. We must prevent the- 
infiltration of such into our wells. It is most dangerous. It often leads directly to» 
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diseases and ill-health in the farmer’s family, and, at any rate, to a lowering of the ~ 
vitality and vigor in our constitution and that of our animals. It will lead to tainted 


milk and unwholesome products. Again, this pollution is directly favorable to the 
growth of those germs which cause disease. Ooncerning these disease germs, I may 
have something more to say shortly. 


You will all bear me out in saying that in many instances the well is situated in 
the barnyard or in the stable itself. Where it is in such a position, pollution must 
sooner or later find its way into the water. That is not where it should be. The 


material that thus gets into the well contains plant food. It is a fertilizer. Do not 


give that water to your cattle nor use it yourselves, but put it on your hot beds.. The 
well is often robbing the fields of their fertilizer, and so you lose by this vicious custom 
in two ways. Everything has its right place, and we ought to realize that, both from a 
hygienic as well as an economical standpoint, the manure should be in the fields 
and not in the wells. Let me, then, at the risk of repetition, say that the wells should 
not be so situated as to be subject to the infiltration of this liquid manure, where they 
cannot fail to act as cesspools. We have plenty of data to prove that not only illness, 
‘out death, in many farmers’ houses in this country can be traced to impure well water. 
Hygienists are at one the world over upon the pernicious, injurious effects upon the 
system of water contaminated in this way. Indeed, it stands to reason and common 
sense that that which has passed through the body should not bé used again directly. 


This pollution then is of the nature of decomposing animal matter. Such contains 
as an essential element, nitrogen, and, therefore, is particularly susceptible to change. 
Compounds are formed that undoubtedly are poisonous to the system, thereby rendering 
the water dangerous to health. But apart from this we know that this decomposing 
nitrogenous matter is particularly favorable for the development of bacteria or germs. 
Now all germs are not injurious to health; many of them are beneficial to mankind and 
especially to agriculturists. There are, however, those which develop within the system 
typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever and other dire diseases. ‘I'hese microscopic plants feed 
on excrementitious matter, and too often find a home in the farmer’s well. How they 
get there, in many cases, it is not easy to trace. We have a power of resistance against 
these deadly foes, out we can overtax our immunity. For many years we may be able 
by arobust constitution to withstand their attacks, but when the system becomes ‘run 
down,” we fall victims to their fell inroads. It is not wise, therefore, to run the risk. 
Again, we may be using polluted water for washing milk cans and in the various dairy 
operations, and thus disseminating disease. Surely we must guard against such a possible 
evil. . 

We must recollectthen that pastimmunitydoes not necessarily imply a pure water sup- 
ply,and further, that the action of pollated water is often most insidious in its action. There 
can be little doubt but what many cases of diarrhcea and indigestion are attributable to its 
effect, and these may be the forerunners of something even worse. I would ask you, 
therefore, to throw off your apathy in this matter, and find out whether your supply is 
uncontaminated, for neither yourselves nor your animals van for long withstand the 
baneful effects. 


Now, if I have said enough to convince you of the danger that may lurk in the well, 
allow me to point out how we may prevent it. First of all, we must not for the sake of 
convenience, locate our wells in the stable or barnyard. When so situated they must 
eventually become catch-pits for liquid manures. Even the densest of clay soils after a 
period become pervious to such drainage, and in light, sandy or gravelly soils the con- 
tamination of the well water comes about in a comparatively very short time. 

This leads me to speak of another matter closely akin to this. Is there any reason 


thatin order to get to the farm buildings in the spring and autumn it should be necessary 
to puton long boots to wade through the pools and slush of semi-liquid manure? There 


igs here a direct loss in dollars and cents in ferlilizing material—a waste that is pre- — 


ventable. On many farms the most valuable part of tne munure is thus lost and little 
more than straw taken out to the fields, Let us then use plenty of bedding and absorbents 
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in the buildings and then—if we don’t at once take the resulting manure to the field— 
see to it that the manure pile is protected from the rain, If you will only take better 
eare of the liquid portion of the manure you will be richer farmers. Remember that 
leached manure is worth but little compared with that which has been well-preserved 
Then again consider the convenience and comfort in having clean, dry surroundings and 
the effect that such would have upon the young people on our farm homesteads. Is 
it not largely due to the dirty and slipshod ways that are still prevalent that so 
many farmers’ sons now prefer to go into the cities rather than stay at home? Let 
us then take some pride in our work, keeping the cattle and the buildings and the 


surroundings clean, and we shall find ourselves rewarded in many ways. 


It occurs to me to say that in our deposits of swamp muck we have a valuable 
absorbent which can be used to advantage in and about the farm buildings. When this 
material has been air-dried it can hold a large quantity of liquid and, moreover, yields 
its own plant food in the resultant compost in an available form for plant use. I¢ con- 
tains quite a notable amount of nitrogen, which by the subsequent fermentation is 
converted into soluble forms particularly valuable for crop use. 


In conclusion { would say that the Dominion Government is anxious to help you 
towards obtaining pure water supplies upon your farms by the examination of such 
samples as may be collected and shipped according to instructions issued by us. If, 
therefore, you will write to me, a copy of these directions will be sent you, and if 
faithfully followed, a report will- be sent stating the quality of the water. 


The Prestpent: ‘This subject has been thought, perhaps, the most important that 
could be brought before this convention. It has been shown in Leeds county, in a 
case 1 know of, that sickness is entirely traceable to the water used by the family. I 
believe if you will examine the wells you will find there is a great quantity of water 
unfit for human use and consequently unfit for the use of your dairy cows. It is neses- 
sary that we have the very best and purest supply of water we can get. Farther, if 
farmers want their water examined and will write to Mr. Shutt, Ohief Chemist, Ottawa, 
a reply will come back giving you instructions as to how to send your samples. 


Mr. J. G. Syetsincer: How long a distance wili liquid manure filter through the 
ground ? 


Mr. SHutr: That is not a question that can be answered in a word. The char- 
acter of the soil must determine very largely the distance at which a well may be safe 
from pollution. In a light, sandy soil it is extraordinary the distance it will run. In 
a heavy soil, of course, it will not travel so quickly. Then, too, it will depend on the 
amount of liquid manure that is allowed to go to waste. Any soil will become gradually 
saturated, and if the well is situated in the barnyard the pollution will eventually find 
its way into it, no matter whether the soil is open or close. ‘The question of keeping 
the barnyard clean will also affect the purity of water supplies. here is one question 
I did not, perhaps, sufficiently emphasize, and that is the absolute need of having pure 
water in our creameries and cheese factories, and for washing out our utensils. If we 
use water for washing the utensils which is impure, we are running the risk of intro- 
ducing into the milk disease germs, Consider their size. They are so extremely small 
that it requires the highest powers of the mqdern microscope to see them. There may 
be hundreds of thousands in a square inch of water. Where the cans are cleansed with 
Jmpure water they become a favorable medium for the dissemination of these germs. 
The water, therefore, on all farms supplying milk to towns and cities should be sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination, and the same examination should be made of wells on 
farms sending milk to the creamery or cheese factory. J deem this question of such 
importance that I trust this Association will, ere long, be able to take some definite 
steps in regard to a systematic inspection of water supplies. We have legislation against 
the adulteration of milk and other foods, and I take it that this mattter is just as 
important. I should think it well within the scope of this Society to be able to com- 
pel farmers sending milk to factories to have a pure water supply, and, further, restrain 
those who have not such a supply from sending their milk, 
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Mr. Manseti: In the case of a well where there are frogs, would they con- — 
taminate the water! | 


Mr. Suurr: No; Ido not think the frogs themselves would do much harm, I 
do not, however, think it is désirable to have these. 


Mr. Mansett: I have alog pump, and once in a while have pumped out a dead 
frog. 

Mr. Suurr: That is a different matter. Once you have decomposing organic 
matter, as I have already explained, there is immediately a danger to those using the 
water. 


Mr. Mansett: How will I keep them out of the well? 


Mr. Suurr: Ido not know. I presume the well has an imperfect surface pro- 
tection. If the water is polluted with dead toads or dead mice or rats it is quite possible 
to clean the well out, and the water may again become pure, but where it is receiving its 
supply from a polluted source no cleaning of the well will make it pure. In the latter 
case the well must be abandoned. 


Mr. Mansett: What distance from the well would it be safe to have a cesspool to 
to take away your kitchen water, the soil being clay ! 


Mr. Suotr: If it were a tight cesspool and the drain a good one I could imagine 
conditions where there would beno contamination. If the cesspool is made of stone and 
not water-tight there would be infiltration in time if the well is within a short distance. 


Mr. Manseti: For what distance would the pollution filter 4 


Mr. Suutr: If the soil were a blue clay it would be some time before it would 
filter very far, but in a light soil, as I have already stated, it travels both far and 
quickly. 

Mr. Mansetn: Would it besafe to have the well one hundred feet away from the 
cesspool ? 


Mr. Suutr: I could not say without a definite examination of the soil and sur- 
roundings. If you have any doubt of the water,senda sample to our laboratories and 
we will examine it. I would have the water carried off by a tight drain and have the 
cesspool made of tarred wood. Another source of contamination is slop water thrown 
out of the back door, when very often the well isnot very faraway. Itisa dirty, filthy 
habit. If theslop water itself isnot sufficient to cause any flow of itself, when the rain 
comes the pollution is washed down until finally it gets into the well. [think we might 
easily devise means for preventing this cause of the pollution of wells on our farms. 


HOW TO KEEP UP THE FERTILITY OF OUR FARM. 


Mr. Wm. Brooks, Professor of Agriculture, at the Amherst, Mass., Agricultural — 
College, read the following paper on the above subject : 


The subject assigned to me is one of the utmost importance, and, like most subjects 
of that nature, it is an extremely comprehensive one. Its full and exhaustive discussion 
within the limits of a popular address of such length as this occasion permits is an impossi- 
bility. At best I can but give, in outline, a general statement of my views upon this — 
subject, and this I undertake in the hope that it may provoke thought and dis:ussion, and — 
not with the idea that I can or should attempt to tell you exactly what to apply to your 
individual fields. 

Well known as the ordinary significance of the word fertility is, it seems desirable to 
call attention at the outset to the fact that the conditions contributing to make our lands — 
productive arenumerous. Itis generally understood that the physical or mechanical con- 
ditions of the soil, or to be more precise, its texture, the proportion of fine and coarse 
particles, its drainage, its capacity to hold capillary water and to favor the rise of water 
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from below, and its relations with heat have quite as much to do with its productiveness 
as its chemical composition. Interesting and important as a discussion of such matters 
might be made, I believe that it was not contemplated by your honorable President in 
selecting this subject, and accordingly, though I cannot forbear calling your attention to 
some of the results of the physical analysis of a few typical soils, I shall confine myself 
chiefly to the consideration of manures and fertilizers in their relations to the important 
‘question of how to keep up fertility. It should be remarked,‘however, in passing, that_ 
even these contribute to fertility in many instances by improving the physical condition of 
the soil. Still I shall be obliged to confine my attention for the most part toa consideration 
of the use of these materials in its relation to the composition of soils and crops, or in other 
words, I shall consider the subject chiefly in its chemical and not in its physical relations. 


Before entering upon the discussion of this part of my subject I desire to illustrate, 
by calling attention to the results of the physical analysis of a few soils, the ultimate 
relation of physical conditions to fertility. The method of analysis followed in obtaining 
these results, for which Iam indebted to Prof. C. W. Wellington, is that proposed by Prof. 
E. W. Hilgard, of California. The object aimed at is to separate the soil into a number of 
different grades, according to fineness, and in accomplishing this result water is used. 
According to Hilgard’s method, the soil, from which all stones and pebbles are frst 
removed, is divided into thirteen different grades, respectively denominated coarse and 
fine grits ; coarse, medium, fine and finest sands ; dust ; coarsest, coarse, medium, fine and 
finest silt, and clay. 


The soils selected for this illustration are the Agawam “ plain” land, which is of a 
very low grade of fertility, and on which crops suffer very seriously in dry weather ; 
the soil of the Hatch experiment station grounds at Amherst, which is fertile and of 
nearly ideal physical character ; and the soil of the diked salt marsh at Marshfield, which 
is heavy and becomes wet and sodden in wet seasons, and bakes and cracks during 
drought. 


! 
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Agawam | Hatch Exp. Diked 


ee | Plain. Station. Marsh. 

| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
CO ABAG PPLGSY Laila ale ee piers vista lowe. space ln Sih mids ares ainle gale nie ne + * 2.57 0.00 . 0.00 
BUR e TIES eee scr. Saree taro cua stan Maclten rile tietee'm riai 3 8 Schirmer? 13.71 2.26 0.00 
Gree SATIS irik le ee tea it rmcin ed ek hates moms Gained Slee sik jw Aral esaare. <\wfe, 3 7.43 1.48 | 0.60 
VPC Ui SAN ti. cen eae rs Deeg AUTEM AC ce lectais Riale'e-Maiage Sige) se = 1.65 0.20 ' 1.50 
Pe ATs CL ea lS ak bo ae aha Sida He aa clea sore Ql ie <9 esa ate ae 3.54 0.40 0.00 
1 ihe vas} cS F010 he pe te RIOR Ore. ScD Or OO tae inne aor Ik 17.00 2.70 12bd 
Bara ma ieee eer aad CR OE ee ah tai eis gts wig on erweifaceye' aid (ASM 30.34 2.08 
MU ATGOE Ty ALICE Coe Saanke Sa ae 0 Tae aise ciate Geo eid of ise clon ole aia sishe' a9 4 > 16.41 4.70 5.90 
Coarse SiG ose Skies ND EE! S47 se Raa ie cee eR Le a REN ONE 14.42 25.80 13.91 
ere aGel Glee ee ore oo ete ae Me Oelaral tm dee sie see ee elds s'ee as 1.59 5.14 | 8.60 
PEATE A TL Ut, eh rctals ale ote’, « Re RGN OMe ORR LSS Rial enagra ae, te 9.04 19.71. 50.48 
er eae aT TEU AALS Se cca cele od ccs 6 do SRG wba abel Alej tia eins esas Bin wee eave 0p 6 0.00 0.00 0.00 
ee Petree Orn gele le oh raed eae Sh cee denen. ain page elk eles me's 4.89 6.70 13.80 

| 98 .83 99.56 98.47 
Winest sand OF COarser ......ccccccceccccscccccccescssescvesessss 45.90 7.04 3.65 
IDV ri ROTLELI CT Sette Arn eee oie wc) oe Siete stele ehenatolc) sere clave eveereiele eer s)8\se\ehs | 53.66 | 91.79 94.77 


The significance of these figures is made more strikingly evident by massing them 
somewhat. We find by addition that the percentages of materials of the grade of finest 
sand or coarser are as follows:—Agawam, 45.90; Hatch, 7.04; Marsh, 3.65; of the 
grade of dust or finer, Agawam, 53.66 ; Hatch, 91.79; Marsh, 94.77. 

In the soil of the Hatch experiment station we have that fortunate blending of 
materials which secures conditions favorable to agricultural operations, while the other 
soils represent two other extremes. The Agawam soil has too large a proportion of 
coarse, the diked marsh too large a proportion of the fine material. 
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The soil from the Hatch station is one to which it will be found profitable to make 
large applications of manure or fertilizers, because the physical conditions are such as to 
ailow them to exert their maximum effect. Upon soils of either of the classes represented 
by the others under consideration the farmer must exercise greater caution, because with 
unfavorable seasons the results are certain to be poor, 


And this leads me to say at this point that while the farmer cannot change, except 
within narrow limits, the relative proportion of coarse and fie materials in his soil, he 
can, by intelligent, thorough, and careful culture, do much to insure profitable returns 
from his use of manures and fertilizers, It is folly to lavish these while witholding the 
work necessary to insure fine tilth both before planting the seed and during the growth 
of the crop. , 


Let it be understood, then, at the outset that one of the most important methods 
of keeping up the fertility of the soil is by thorough preparation and careful culture. 
Not only do these insure such physical conditions that manures and fertilizers applied 
will do their best, but they also favor the action of the beneficial natural agencies which 
are constantly at work under favorable conditions converting the raw material of the 
soil into available food for plants. The great importance of this action becomes evident 
when we consider the chemical composition of the soil. 


At this point it is necessary to say, that, in considering the composition of soils, 
plants, manures and fertilizers, I shall confine my attention to three constituents— 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. It is well known that all contain numerous other 
constituents, such as lime, magnesia, soda, silica, etc., etc, but it being generally 
admitted that the natural supply of these is so liberal that our crops rarely suffer because 
of a deficiency of any of them, it seems best to leave them out of consideration, inasmuch 
as a thoroughly satisfactory treatment of our subject, even thus restricted, is an impossi- 
bility in the time available. 


In connection with experimental work carried on under my direction during the last 
six years, and in preparation for the Columbian Exposition, I have had aconsiderable 
number of soils from different parts of Massachusetts and of different geological characters 


subjected toanalysis. The partial result of some of this work I desire to bring to your. 


attention—not in percentages, as reported from the laboratory, but worked out in pounds 
per acre, in which form their significance becomes much more apparent, and for comparison 
therewith I present similar details for a few prominent field crops. These figures I shall 
have occasion to use later also in considering the application of manures and fertilizers, 


PAKTIAL COMPOSITION OF SOILS AND CROPS, 
ma a ee eee 


SOILS TO THE DEPTH or ONE Foor. Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid. Potash. 
lbs. | Ibs. | Ibs. 
Warmouth, one acre~,. 2.4). .%6! ses hon ceed. BART RRUL A 5,950 3,500 1,050 
Freetown, Re sre ater ae ON Cas Sad Aa Ae ees Sot 5,950 3,500 | 700 
Hadley, eet e lie kine Saar tie Sa ade Ml Na Te PE | 7,700 5,250 | 1,750 
Amherst, Sy 10'inches: ines ee eee | 6,356 | 8,611 | 10.556 
Agawam, ‘ Oi ais lire ap ehrapheae SORE ene eae 1,295 1,667 3,000 
Marshfield, “‘ HME ate eM Nie Nel T Sy Pet ES DNS | 15,322 | 5,600 | 5,600 
Crops. 
Corn, 100 bushels and stover 3 tons.....,............ 163 573 | 107 
Hotstoes,’300pushels’. iy, Mar eh fe aa ie 37 12 | 53 
domothy tay,4 tones ssa. ae ie Wen awe A he eae eae 101 By 122 
36 | 183 


Clover hay, (4 tong d Sout. o,f ee a ae oe | 178 


ey 


The point to which I now desire to call particular attention is the fact made evident 
by these figures that, as compared with the amounts removed by even very large crops, 
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the soil contains an enormous supply of the prominent constituents of plants. Even the 
poorest of the soils under consideration, the Agawam “plain” land, contains as much 
nitrogen in the upper six inches as eight enormous crops of corn; as much phosphoric 
acid as twenty-nine such crops, and as much potash as twenty-eight such crops. Of course 
we all know that most of this plant-food must be in unavailable forms, for this Agawam 
‘‘ plain” land will not produce even one good crop of corn without manure or fertilizer. 
We also know that our crops cannot ‘‘lick the platter clean,” or in other words that, on 
order that they may obtain what they need there must be much more than they will take up: 
at hand. 


It does, however, impress me strongly that since there exists, even in the poorest 
soils, such enormous stores of inert plant-food, it does behoove us as farmers to so manage 
our Jands as to favor in all possibie way its conversion into available forms. You have 
doubtless all heard or read of the famous Englishman, Jethro Tull, who by thorough and 
frequent working of the soil to a good depth raised better crops of wheat for many suc- 
cessive years upon the same land without manure than his neighbors did with it. Tull 
followed laborious and painstaking methods of hand work with the spade—methods clearly 
not adapted to present economical conditions, but whatever the method followed, work 
upon the soil costs, and it becomes, therefore, an important question to decide as to how 
far it will pay to attempt to substitute tillage for manures—a question, however, which 
must be left to individual determination. Thorough drainage, fall plowing, complete 
aeration and pulverization of the soil before and during the growing season, are, however, 
means of keeping up fertility, which often receive too little attention, 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NITROGEN AND PHOSPHORIC ACID AND POTASH. 


Before taking up the question of the selection and application of manures 
and fertilizers with a view to increasing or keeping up the fertility of our soils, 
it is important to understand the wide difference in the extent to which soils 
are capable of retaining nitrogen, on the one hand, and phosphoric acid and potash 
on the other. We are indebted largely to the careful and long-continued study of the 
drainage waters of the experimental acres at Rothamstead for the knowledge that soils 
have very little capacity to hold the former in its soluble compounds, such as nitric acid 
and ammonia, while under ordinary conditions they hold very tenaciously both phosphoric 
acid and potash, whatever the form in which they may be applied. This important differ- 
ence must be kept in mind in deciding to how great an extent it is desirable to endeavor 
to increase the store of food in the soil. It is evident that we may safely direct our prac- 
tice toward this end in so far as phosphoric acid and potash are concerned, for the bank 
which holds these is ‘‘soJid,” and a working capital is desirable ; but with nitrogen we 
must clearly pursue a different plan. Soluble nitrogen fertilizers, if applied one season 
in excess of the requirements of the crop, are likely to be lost in the drainage waters of 
the soil before another crop is planted. To endeavor to accumulate a working nitrogen 
capital by the application of soluble materials such as nitrate of soda is folly ; but such 
capital is desirable, and its accumulation in the various organic substances such as 
manures, stubble and roots of grass and clover, green crops to be ploughed under, etc., etc., 
is good practice. 

GREEN MANURING. 


What part, if any, green manuring should occupy in farm practice is a question which 
many are now asking, and as it is a question of chief importance in its relation to the soil 
nitrogen, it may well be briefly noticed in this connection. It should be understood, first, 
that green manuring cannot increase the total of either phosphoric acid or potash in the 
soil. Whatever of these elements the plant grown as a green manure may contain was 
taken from the soil, it can come from no other source, and it is simply returned thereto. 
Neither is the growth of a green crop of any great importance in preventing loss of phos- 
phoric acid or potash by drainage, for, as I have pointed out, the sot] has the capacity to 
retain these. Must we then conclude that green manuring is of no benefit in so far as 
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the elements under consideration are concerned? My answer is, no, The feeding roots 
of all plants are provided with an acid which enables them to exert a powerful solvent 
action upon the particles of soil with which they come in contact. The crops suited for 
green manuring are all especially vigorous growers. Their myriad roots ramify through 
the soil, dissolving phosphoric acid and potash as they go. These constituents enter into 
the plants, and when this is turned under to decay they become available to the succeed- 
ing crops—more available than are phosphoric acid and potash, still a part of the mineral 
particles of the soil. Whatever has once been a part of a plant is in condition the more 
readily to become so again. Thus it will be seen the practice of green manuring ultimately 
increases the availability of the natural stores of phosphoric acid and potash of the soil. 


As regards nitrogen, green manuring may serve two important purposes: it may be 
made, first, a means of conserving soluble soil nitrogen, and, second, a means of gathering 
nitrogen from the air and making it a part of the soil capital. 


NITROGEN CONSERVATION. 


The first of these two effects, nitrogen conservation, is hardly second in importance 
to the other. In some of the forms in which nitrogen is applied to the soil, e.g., nitrate 
of soda, it is at once liable to loss by Jeaching downwards ; in most of the other forms in 
which it is supplied it soon enters into soluble combination and becomes liable to such 
loss. How to prevent this loss is a question of the first importance. We may not be 
able to do this altogether, but the most effectua! means appears to be to keep the soil full 
of hungry roots of a growing crop. Wherever the soil is unoccupied, especially in the 
late summer or autumn, with heavy rains there will be a loss of a soluble nitrogen of the 
soil which could not occur were the soil occupied with a growing crop, for roots of such 
a crop would seize upon the soluble nitrogen as fast as produced, it would become a part 
of the plant—an insoluble part, not again to become soluble until the processes of decay 
shall break down the new vegetable tissues. Green manuring, then, enables the farmer 
to conserve soil nitrogen. It enables him, to adopt a simile, to put the soluble nitrates 
which his effective handmaids, warm air and bacteria, have been producing, under lock and 
key, and to hold them there during the period—autumn, winter and early spring—when 
that active thief—heavy rain—is most likely to abscond with them. | 


My meaning wiil be clearer if I give an illustration. Indian corn has usually prac- 
tically finished its growth by the middle of September. It is a crop to which considerable 
manure is applied, and the nitrogen of this manure is gradually rendered: soluble 
(converted into nitrates) by the agencies at work in the soil during the summer and fall. 
So long as the corn is growing, its roots stand ready to take these nitrates; but these 
roots become more inactive at the very time when the rains ordinarily become more 
abundant, and between this time and winter there are two months during which we are 
likely to lose nitrates by leaching. ‘To prevent this loss a hardy crop may be sown in 
the corn—one which will grow until cold weather actually sets in, and the roots of this 
crop will take up the nitrates. For this purpose I have used white mustard, sown about 
the first of August. It usually continues to grow until the middle of November. 
Winter rye may be used for the same purpose provided the land is not to be planted 
before about the end of May in the following year. | 


On many farms land is allowed to lie bare for weeks after such crops as early potatoes 
or rye. This is a bad practice. Something should be kept growing. The disadvantages 
of allowing weeds to take possession are well known. Plow or harrow and sow on some 
cheap quick-growing seed to police the field—keeping down marauding weeds and pre- 
venting the theft of nitrates. As an important means of keeping up the fertility of our 
farms I would insist, then, upon the great utility of keeping something (not noxious) 
always growing in our fields) Whether we should turn under in its entirety the crop 

grown, or utilize it as feed, is a point which I shall take up later. 
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NITROGEN GATHERING. 


We have heard a great deal of late concerning the importance to the farmer of 
the more extensive cultivation of crops belonging to what the botanists know as the 
natural order Leguminose, among the more important members of which are clovers, 
peas, beans, vetches, and lupines, because of the ability they have to take most of the 
nitrogen they require from the air. So far as we now know none of our other important 
field crops are able to do this. When we remember that nitrogen is the most costly of 
all the constituents of fertilizers—usually commanding from fourteen to eighteen cents per 
pound—and that the supply of it in the air, four-fifths of which is nitrogen, is exhaust- 
less, we are able to appreciate the importance of this peculiarity of the members of the 
clover famity. Time will not allow us to go into details. Suffice it to say that, through 
the agency of bacteria which develop in little nodules upon their roots, the clovers and 
their relatives are undoubtedly able to assimilate atmospheric nitrogen. How shall the 
farmer derive a benefit from this knowledge? Clearly by the more extensive culture of 
such crops as have this capacity. But this mnst be dtne under appropriate conditions, 
or he will fail to reap the expected advantages. Briefly, the more important of these con- 
ditionsare: First, well-drained and well-pulverized soil ; second, a liberal supply of the 
mineral elements of plant-food, such as phosphoric acid, potash and lime; third, the 
presence of the germs of the proper bacteria, and fourth, only a small stock of available 
soil nitrogen, Only the third and fourth of these, I think, require explanation. The 
nodules on the roots are the result of the growth of certain microscopic plants 
(bacteria) in the roots. In the absence of these bacteria the plant is powerless to make 
use of atmospheric nitrogen. The bacteria which develop on the roots of different plants 
are distinct and different species, they develop from germs or spores. Clover nodule 
bacteria come from spores of that bacteria; they cannot come from the bean nudule 
bacteria any more than clover seed can grow from beans. Practically and fortunately 
clover nodule bacteria are probably found in all soils because clover has been so long culti- 
vated that they have become everywhere disseminated. The same is true of the bacteria 
developing on the roots of common beans and peas. This is not likely to be the case 
with the bacteria developing upon the roots of such crops as are new in any particular 
locality. Thus, for example, the Soya bean upon the grounds of the Storrs’ School Ex- 
periment Station was a failure—clearly being unable to appropriate nitrogen from the air, 
until the appropriate bacteria were procured from Amherst, when a seemingly magical 
change was produced. Attention is called to this fact to emphasize this poiat—farmers 
should not be too easily discouraged in their trials of new leguminous crops. They may 
succeed poorly at first, on account of the comparatively small number of their nodular 
bacteria present, but may later prove profitable when these bacteria become abundant, as 
they generally will in the course of a few years. 


As a fourth condition to the profitable utilization of the luguminous crops I have 
indicated that they should be grown on soils containing but a small amount of available 
nitrogen, It appears to be aa fact that when there is a sufficiency of available nitrogen in 
the soil, they make little use of that from the air. They can apparently secure the neces- 
sary nitrogen from an available store in the soil at less expense of energy than is required to 
take it from the air, and, if you will allow the expression, they appear to be lazy, like the 
rest of us, and will not take two steps to get what is at hand after one. We must grow 
leguminous crops, then, in soils poor in available nitrogen, and should not apply nitrogenous 
fertilizers to them in any considerable amounts. Beyond a supply sufficient to give these 
crops a start, nitrogen placed before legumes is practically thrown away. 


The withdrawal of nitrogen from the air through the agency of the legumes, may be | 
made an important factor in the maintenance of the fertility of our farms. This is true 
whether we plow under such crops or feed them, carefully saving and applying the resulting 
manure, and I regard the latter as generally preferable. Every crop we grow has two 
values—a food value and a manurial value. Plow the crop in, and we get the entire 
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manurial value. Feed it wisely, we get the full food value, and, besides, in the excreta 
four-fifths of the manurial value. Food value and four-fifths of the manurial value, 
minus the cost of handling crop and manure under conditions prevailing in Massa- 
chusetts, will generally be greater than the full manurial value; hence the wisdom of 
feeding rather than turning under a crop which farm stock would relish. There are, 
of course, exceptions, but as a general rule I would pasture or cut and feed green crops 
grown either for nitrogen conservation or as nitrogen gatherers. . 


It should be remembered, also, that the manurial effect of the roots and stubble of 
a green crop is also considerable. In the case of red clover, it has been found that 
we may, under favorable conditions, cut and carry off hay crops which may contain two 
hundred pounds of nitrogen, and still there will be more nitrogen in the surface soil 
(including clover roots and stubble) than was present before the clover was planted. 
This seems very much like “ eating one’s cake and having it, too.” 


MANURES, 


In taking up that part of my subject dealing more particularly with the use of 
manures and fertilizers as agents for the maintenance of soil fertility—on the whole by 
far the most important part—-it seems appropriate to speak first of manures, as these 
constitute a home resource upon most of our farms. As farmers, I have no doubt you 
all appreciate at their full value the various forms of manure, and it may seem in a 
measure unnecessary to spend valuable time in considering them. Yet, in the hope 
that my remarks may set some of you to thinking and experimenting, and at the risk of 
bringing ‘“‘coals to Newcastle,” I propose to offer a few suggestions and remarks upon 
the saving, handling and use of manures. We sometimes read or hear language which 
would lead one to think that in the minds of some there exists a notion that there is 
something of a conflict between manures and fertilizers. This is far from my idea upon 
this question, and I doubt not most of you will agree with me. It is clearly the part 
of wisdom first to make the utmost of home resources There may be crops, or there 
may be soils or fields, for which, under certain circumstances, it is preferable to use 
fertilizers rather than manures, and, of course, when one must purchase the elements 
of fertility, it is an important question whether they can be more cheaply obtained in 
manure or fertilizer, and I believe the decision must usually be in favor of the latter, 
as I shall presently show ; but these facts really indicate no necessary conflict between 
the two classes of materials. There is clearly room enough for both. 


In the remarks that follow, I shall deal principally with manures made from cattle, 
chiefly milch cows, and I shall refer to this as farmyard manure, as I think is the usual 
custom. The manure from horses I shall refer to as stable manure; that from sheep 
and hogs will not be specially referred to. 


MANURE MORE OomPLETE THAN FERTILIZER, 


At the outset, it must be pointed out that manures are more complete in their com- 
position than fertilizers, They contain all the elements found in plants, while fertilizers, 
as a rufe,do not. Besides the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash manures, as has 
been stated, contain lime, magnesia, soda, silica, chlorine, sulphur, iron, etc. Whether 


this fact does not render the manure more valuable for continuous use is a question . 


. to which I shall later recur. 


The values of manures varies with numerous conditions, most important among 
which are the nature of the food of the animals from which it is made, and the methods 
of handling and saving. To illustrate these points, I wish to call your attention to a 
few analytical results. 
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ComPosITION OF MANURE. 


Locality. Water. | Nitrogen. |Phos.acid.| Potash. Pounds per ton. 


ES EE co | ea | ce ee | ee 


| 

per cent. | per cent. | percent. | per cent. | Nitrogen. | Phos.acid.| Potash 
Amherst (average).......... 65.9 .454 .333 .569 Det aay 11.2 
UENO LEN 2 8 oie ae Hea aE ang 50.6 1.230 .740 1.400 25.6 14.8 28.0 
WVIGSCUONG I toi ora 5 at a afeciee 78.8 398 .193 . 168 7.9 3.9 3.3 
SV OMCOLO EY Datta stains ghicte oi 55.2 .290 211 346 5.8 4.2 6.9 
NVOPGOSEOD ty icvs,dcit-asaie's coos 3 69.8 . 206 . 102 132 4.1 2.0 2.6 
Average 38 samples ......., 67.3 477 ay 41 9.2 6.2 9.8 
Liquid manure ............. 24 -99 19.6 4.8 17.6 


96.25 | .98 


It will be noticed that farmyard manure on the average contains about one-half 
of one per cent. of nitrogen, one-third of one per cent. of phosphoric acid, and four- 
tenths of one per cent. of potash. A ton of such manure, therefore, will supply about 
nine pounds of nitrogen, nearly five pounds of phosphoric acid, and about eight pounds 
of potash. A cord of farmyard manure weighs upon the average about three tons. 
The plant-food supplied in one cord, therefore, is about as follows: Nitrogen, twenty- 
seven pounds; phosphoric acid, fifteen pounds, and potash, twenty-four pounds. A 
common two-horse cart load weighs usually just about one ton. It will be observed. 
however, that the analyses vary widely ; a few are much better than the average, gener- 
ally because they are drier, while a number are much poorer, particularly in nitrogen 
and potash. This inferiority may, in part, be due to differences in feed, but I believe 
it is in a greater degree the result of imperfect methods of saving and handling. 


The figures marked “ Amherst” are the average results of the analyses of twelve 
samples of cellar manure made from the college herd of milch cows. The cellar was well 
drained so that there was no foreign water, and the bottom was cemented and the walls 
pointed so that there could have been little or no loss of liquid. It will be noticed that 
the most important difference between this and the average of all the manures is a con- 
siderable larger percentage of potash. This difference we can readily understand when 
we know that a large part (usually about four-fifths) of the total potash excreted by 
animals is in the urine, which, under conditions existing on many farms, is allowed in 
part to run to waste. The results of the analyses of the liquid from the gutter in a 
cow stable affords evidence of this. This liquid, though ninety-three per cent. water, 
contains more than twice as much potash as average farm-yard manure. The same 
results enable us also to understand in part why so many manures are poor in nitrogen. — 
It will be noticed that this liquid manure contains more than twice as high a percen- 
tage of this element as average manure. It is so well known that manure suffers loss 
of nitrogen also through the escape of ammonia into the air when it is allowed to heat 
in loose piles that we cannot wonder that they are frequently very poor in this element. 


My remarks make sufliciently evident, perhaps, the precautions necessary to pre- 
vent unnecessary loss in the manure pile. They must be such as to prevent loss of 
urine, leaching, and rapid fermentation or heating. The first two of these conditions are 
secured in a perfectly drained and water-tight cellar for the accumulating manure, and 
third by keeping hogs thereon. These animals wili keep the pile so compactly trodden 
that it will not heat rapidly. Of course the liberal use of absorbents such as dry earth 
or muck, sawdust, plaster or kainit, may be made to contribute to the desired results. 


So far as the amount of labor, and the preservation of the valuable elements in 
the manure are concerned, this plan, still by far the most common in Massachusetts, 
leaves little to be desired. But its effect upon the health of the cows in the stable 
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above and upon the hogs in the cellar itself are such as to lead me to condemn it, at 
least if the cellar is closed on all sides. The bad consequences of this system can be 
much lessened by the liberal use of absorbents and chemicals such as plaster and kainit 
both in the stable and in the cellar, and by the frequent removal of the accumulated 
manure. 

My preference, however, is to keep cattle in a wing connected with the hay barn 
and without a cellar underneath. The floor should be tight and the drainage from the 
gutter behind the cattle should be conducted to a water-tight cistern outside. An 
excavation at the outer end of this wing will permit the backing up of a cart or manure 
spreader on such a levei that the manure can be dumped directly into it from a barrow 
or overhead trolley car. This plan would douktless be inconvenient where only a small 
herd is kept and sometimes impracticable upon a large place. For these reasons I 
should prefer to provide a shallow cemented basin protected by a shed roof, so that the 
manure might be allowed to accumulate for a few weeks if desired. When the herd is 
large, however, the labor in handling manure—and it is this item that makes it cost— 
can be reduced to the lowest point by the plan of dumping into a cart or manure 
spreader and then applying directly to the field. 

And this leads me to say that I believe most fully in the plan of applying manure 
to the field as fast as made in so far as this course is practicable. It is difficult to 
keep it without loss, or injury to the health of our stock. I would generally fall-plow 
the fields to be manured, and then during the fall and winter months get out and spread 
the manure as made. The experience and observation of many practicable men have 
convinced them that this is the best plan. Under this system the soluble constituents 
of the manure are washed directly into the soil and ammonia is not formed with such 
rapidity as to be driven into the air in any considerable amount. The manure as it 
lies upon the surface does not heat, 1b can hold considerable ammonia, and every rain 
or melting snow dissolves and carries into the soil what has been formed. It is clearly 
advisable to apply during the winter to the more level fields but even on those with 
considerable slope, if plowed across the slope in the fall, there will be little wash. The 
dressing of manure will help prevent it, as well as to protect the soils of the lighter 
class from the loss of fine particles by the action of wind. 

The portion remaining upon the surface in spring has lost most of its virtue, and 
it may either be worked in with the harrow or plowed in as circumstances render advis- 
able. It should perhaps be pointed out that a heavy application of manure while the 
soil is frozen will hinder the coming out of the frost in spring, so that it may be inex- 
pedient to follow this plan where early garden crops are to be raised. } 

The plan of hauling out the manure during the winter and early spring and put- 
ting into large heaps, to be forked over and later spread has little to recommend it to 
the common farmer. It of course improves the mechanical condition of the manure, 
but it involves much labor and the pile under ordinary conditions is subject to loss 
through leaching and fermentation. Let any farmer who has beer accustomed to follow 
this practice, try the plan I recommend and I believe he will become convinced of its 
superiority. 


User MAnurE AND FERTILIZER TOGETHER. 


Upon most of our Massachusetts farms the supply of manure is insufficient. The 


majority of farmers use some fertilizer. It is generally wise for the ordinary crops of the. 


farm to use these in connection with each other, rather than separately. The physical 
effect of the manure is generally desirable and cannot be obtained by the use of fertilizers. 
It prevents in a measure the cohesion of the particles in heavy clay and thus lessens the 
probability of baking and cracking, and it seems to increase the capacity of the lighter soils 
for moisture. The constituents of manure are also in many cases less: promptly available 
than in fertilizers. It is desirable to employ the latter to give the crop a quick start. And 
finally, the manure is more complete in its composition than the fertilizer. The manure 
replaces at least in part the soda, magnesia, silica, etc., removed in crops, while most fer 
tilizers do not. We may, it is true, raise crops for many years by supplying the three ele- 
ments, nitrogen, phorphoric acid and potash (incidentally lime is applied with the phos - 
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phate). Lawes and Gilbert have raised wheat fifty consecutive years on the same land 
on ammonia salts, superphosphate and sulphate of potash, and at the present time the 
yield is nearly as great on this land as on that which has received fourteen tons yearly of 
farm-yard manure for the same Jength of time; but the yield on the fertilizer now 
begins to show a tendency to fall off, and there can be no doubt that the more complete 
composition of the manure is proving an advantage. Of course in such materials as 
common salt, sulphate of magnesia, etc., we may replace, if considered desirable, the 
soda, magnesia, etc., carried off in the crops, but even such replacement would leave us 
without the physical effect of manure—an effect which we may, it is true, in part secure 
by turning in a green crop. Under many systems of cropping, however, green manur- 
ing is inexpedient. | 

For potatoes, because this crop is generally cleaner and freer from disease on fer- 
tilizers only, I would make an exception to the general rule; and I should also except 
most of the crops involving much hand labor, such as onions, because there are less 
weeds where fertilizer alone is applied. In the case of a field lying at a great distance 
from the barns there is also an evident saving in depending upon fertilizers alone. 


FERTILIZERS, 


Having thus stated in outline my idea as to the saving, handling and application of 
manures, we may take up the consideration of fertilizers as a means of keeping up 
soil fertility. Under this general name are included a very large number of materials 
of very diverse characters. You will not expect me to take up each in detail; here 
as with other parts of my subject I can deal only in outline. It will be an advantage 
to adopt some classification of fertilizers, and for my present purpose, though not 
strictly scientific, I shall speak of them under the following heads: phosphates, special 
fertilizers, and raw materials or chemicals, and the latter will be sub-divided under 
three heads according to the leading element furnished, viz.: nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash materials. 


PHOSPHATES GENERALLY CALLED FOR BY BUYERS. 


I have little doubt many of you, when thinking of purchasing a fertilizer, still, 
from force of habit, feel inclined to call for a phosphate or superphosphate. ‘This is 
perhaps natural, for superphosphate was the first manufactured commercial fertilizer, 
and for many years the only one; and this is my reason for having taken as my 
general head the term ‘ phosphates.” Superphosphate, when first made, was a definite 
article manufactured from bones. It supplied phosphoric acid and a little nitrogen. 
Now the term ‘phosphate’ means almost anything Little by little, as chemistry 
shed its light upon the subject, and the wider needs of plants became understood, 
phosphates were amended or improved by the addition of now one ingredient, now 
another. To-day a phosphate may be a material furnishing phosphoric acid alone, it 
may furnish either nitrogen or potash in addition, or it may furnish both these with 
the acid. Of course the guarantee of composition enables the farmer to learn if he 
will what he is buying; but I regard it as an unfortunate state of affairs that a term 
such as phosphate should not have a more definite meaning. At present, if one 
desires to purchase a material furnishing phosphoric acid alone in available form, h» 
must use such term as acid phosphate, plain superphosphate, dissolved boneblack, etc. 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS. 


A special fertilizer is one claiming to furnish nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
the best proportions and in the best combinations for some particular crop or a few some- 
what allied crops. Thus we have special corn fertilizers, potato fertilizers, Onion ferti- 
lizers, tobacco fertilizers, etc., etc.; and of most of these we may find a considerable 
number of brands upon the market. Most of you may be aware that Prof. Levi Stock- 
bridge was the pioneer in the United States in introducing this system of fertilization ; 
and you are equally aware that he has had numerous imitators. This system undoubtedly 
constituted a distinct advaace in the practice of feeding our crops. It was a commend- 
able effort to adapt food to the appetite of the plant. In so far as the system is based on 
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the composition of the crop to be produced, it cannot be regarded as wholly scientific. 
The soil as well as the crop should be considered. The soil contributes to the food of the 
plant and soils naturally vary. The peculiarities of the crop should also be taken into 
account. Plants differ widely in their ability to forage for themselves. Some are like 
Devon or Ayrshire cows—able to tatten on scanty pasturage—others, like Shorthorns, 
require abundance of rich feed at hand. Thus the patato for example is a poor feeder ; 
Indian Corn is a far better forager. The season during which the plant makes its chief 
growth also affects the necessity of supplying the different elements of food, particularly 
the nitrogen. The grass crop, for example, does not withdraw from the soil an exception- 
ally large supply of nitrogen. In four tons of English hay there are 113 pounds; in 
100 bushels of corn and three tons of stover there are 163 pounds ; yet for the grass it is 
best to apply considerable nitrogen in available form in early spring, while for corn a 
large application of available nitrogen is not generally required. 

My chief ground of criticism of special fertilizers as we find them, however, is in the 
fact that their composition is not what it should be. Almost without exception they 
contain too large a percentage of phosphoric acid, and too little of either nitrogen or 
potash, or both of these. To obtain as much potash as he requires, he who depends 
exclusively upon special fertilizers must purchase much more phosphoric acid than is 
necessary. Permit me to call your attention to figures which illustrate this point. 


AVERAGE OF SPECIAL FERTILIZERS. 


. Phosphoric 
a Nitrogen. nod Potash. 
per cent. per cent, per cent. 
AS OLACO UL CTUMLIZOLS 27. es clasis'c obeie sista lee eieio eee mata’ ; 2.7 10.4 5.7 
4 Corn UR Ren. imate Ad MURALS Sena ML Bonn Noes O-Bte 12.4 4.0 
4 Grass ot CSIR aes a ee a haar Sea eee: | 3.9 8.9 4.9 


These figures are compiled from the annual report of the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station for 1894; and every analysis for these crops, except one for potatoes and one 
for corn, was included. ‘hese varied so widely from the others that it was thought best 
to omit them. From the same report I take the following figures : 


RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF PHospHORIC AcID, PoTaASH AND NITROGEN. 


we P euecp es Potash, Nitrogen. 
VIANA? oo Sects bole, 3 Noriare le oakleh dentists Son ner ene eek ad Cera 1.0 | 6.0 2.3 
EU) WIS OCUS 1 arched o GA aivaaha cola Sih ih atch Sea ie atest ORR 1.0 4.1 Sac 
RETTIG Ales cdegi es hs ding els. Kanter clad le ahs Re ee ein eee 1.0 3.9 1.8 
AURA ISAO OR a 5/6 01.1 ah. olen ne dace aia eiek Ineeoee a tt oisaacn nie 1.0 4.1 v7, 
Corn (whole plant)......... She A terse iy 2 ellos cite aes ; 1.0 2.2 2.8 
VORB oi is ie! oe srs'b eae S, ARCS ROE Ld ee et Se esis 1.0 2.6 ao 
UGA DOE Ret slots, core: Fc so Rdvasahye amt ae Ue haa ste SE Rete nea eset 1.0 3.6 Aah 
SOE TU LOTS wie 2 Weis sdban ole pod lteter d ange elenaenia sede eon 1.0 Bak Beeb 
Computed by myself. | | 
| 
CAG VORME AY. Look lew Wala cca id abers oles lotstd Weaaae anal ete ate deta mints 10 5.1 4.9 
GU ATIROUEL VELA Vi iytnre ale 79m dlare, ws Wie eae ee ale teks Ate agin ee 1.0 3.3 2.8 
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I leave it for you to judge whether these figures indicate that special fertilizers are 
correctly proportioned. In forming a conclusion it is desirable to take into account a'so 
the composition of soils, and here J ask your attention to the figures showing partial 
composition previously given. It will be seen that there is considerable variation. In 
a number of instances there is much less potash than phosphoric acid ; but in some cases 
the opposite is true. It should be remembered, however, that these figures donot neces- 
sarily indicate the requirements of the soil; and it so happens that experiments with corn 


and potatoes upon the Amherst soil and with corn upon the same soil as the Agawam 


‘‘plain” land at Westfield have demonstrated that potash is the more essential of these 
two constituents for these two crops. : 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE. 


And this leads me to say that we are not obliged to depend upon theoretical reason- 


‘ing to show the greater need af potash on most of our soils and for most crops. Experi- 
ments in various parts of New England by many different men have shown this to be the 


case in the majority of instances. Dr. Goessmann’s work indicates it, and in his pub- 
lished writings he advocates it. From his last report I quote the following in relation 
to garden crops: “ A mixture containing the proportion of twenty-five per cent. potas- 
sium oxide, twelve per cent. phosphoric acid and twelve. per cent. nitrogen deserves a 
careful trial.” I may be pardoned for calling particular attention to some of the more 
important results of the experiments carried out under my direction during the last six 
years in various parts of Massachusetts. They indicate in a striking manner the surpassing 


- Importance of potash as a fertilizer for corn, potatoes, beans, oats and clover. The 


greatest number of experiments relate to corn and the average results of twenty-six 


experiments are as follows : 


INCREASE PER ACRE PropucED BY DIFFERENT ELEMENTS. 


& 
Jee ead ¢ : Phosphoric 
Average of 26 Experiments. Nitrogen. rb | Potash. 
EAL! COVES AI 2 Bt Geeta Vind see at lee yok 5.24 bush, 2.98 bush. | 9.5 Bush. y 
BOLO VOL uahe. sha ty = sesh lec pte bne Fo Oh as? HE NS a AE 379 lbs. 196 Ibs. | 1,028 Ibs. 


= 


With rare exceptions the results have been similar to those indicated by these figures, 
and in a majority of instances stiil more favorable to the potash, The results for potatoes 
have been of the same character, but less marked. In the case of clover they have been 
decidedly in favor of potash. I may remark here, though I shall refer to this again, that 
for grass nitrogen appears to be the most important. I must not, however, dwell longer on 
this part of my subject. I have said enough to indicate that I do not believe the best 
way to keep up the fertility of our farms is to buy and use special fertilizers. Good crops 
have undoubtedly been raised upon them, but I believe usually at an unnecessarily large 
expeniture for fertilizer because of the excess of phosphoric acid for which the buyer 
must pay. 


Reasons wHy Potasy 1s DeEricient, 
That Potash, more frequently that phosphoric acid, is relatively deficient in soils, is 
the natural result of known causes. First, most farmers in beginning to use fertilizers 


employ superphosphates, which contain no potash. Other materials commonly used are 
fish, benes and Peruvian guano, the first two entirely, the latter being almost totally 
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deficient in potash. It is true that wood-ashes were somewhat used but the supply was 
small and the soap-makers often extracted most of the potash. I have shown that the 
special fertilizers of to-day are most of them rich in phosphoric acid and poor in potash ; and 
many of you are using phosphates entirely. Second, all of our important crops take 
much more potash than phosphoric acid from the soil. Third, it is the potash, toa far 
greater extent than the phosphoric acid, which has been subject to loss in our farm-yard 
and stable manures, because voided in the urine. Fourth, the practice of late so common, 
of buying concentrated feeds, like bran, cotton seed, linseed, oats, etc., for our cows and 
horses enhances their richness greatly in phosphoric acid and nitrogen, but not in potash. 
In view of these facts can it be wondered that our crops generally show a greater benefit 
from potash than from phosphoric acid application? It should not, of course, be under- 
stood that the Jatter is unnecssary. It is usually required, but not in'the proportion in 
which it exists in special fertilizers. 


_ Apvicze To THosE Usine SPECIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Many of you wil] doubtless continue to use special fertilizers. You do not believe 
that you can study out anything better, or you fear the labor involved in the mixing of 
the materials. Upon such I would urgeanexperiment. On part of your field, in addition 
to your special fertilizer, use some material turnishing additional potash. For al] the 
common crops except potatoes and tobacco this may be the muriate in amounts of from 
125 to 200 lbs. per acre ; for potatoes use high grade sulphate at about the same rate. 


Raw MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS. 

Either of the terms “raw materials” or ‘‘ chemicals,” as applies.to the numerous 
substances, most of which furnish but one or two of the important elements of plant food, 
is in a certain sense inappropriate. Many of them are directly incorporated in mixed 
fertilizers. They are no more “raw” before mixture than after. Dried bléod and dry 
ground fish are examples. The term ‘chemical ” is appropriately applied, perhaps, to 
substances liks muriate of potash, sulphate of potash and nitrate of soda, which have been 
subjected to a chemical process cf manufacture before being put upon the market, but 
these are chemicals precisely to the same extent after mixture in the complete special 
fertilizer. They do not undergo any further chemical change. They are simply mechani- 
cally mixed with other materials. I prefer the term “unmixed fertilizers.” All may 
probably be included under this single head, for all have a fertilizer value. They differ 
indeed, very widely in their degree of availibility, such for example as leather and apatite. 
These might properly be called “ raw” because it is best to subject them to special treat- 
ment before applying them to the land. Others like nitrate of soda and super phosphates 
are immediately available. Between the two extremes we have eveiy possible degree of 
availability. I shall consider separately the materials valuable chiefly for nitrogen, for 
phosphoric acid and for potash. 


NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


Some of the more important materials which are used chiefly asa source of nitrogen, 
mentioned in the probable order of their availibility, are nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, dried blood and flesh meal. Besides these there are a number of animal sub- 
stances rich in nitrogen, but also containing considerable phosphoric acid. The more 
important are dry ground fish, tankage and bone meal. Cottonseed meal, though less 
generally used, except by tobacco growers, should also be mentioned. Any of the above 


materials may sometimes be wisely used by the farmer as a source of nitrogen, and in. 


determining which to purchase, the price of a pound of nitrogen should be one of the 
leading factors considered. The value to the farmer of a pound of nitrogen in these 


various materials may not be the same in all. If wisely used the more available are ~ 


generally the more valuable ; but since the more available nitrogenous fertilizers pre also 
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more liable to waste by leaching; this is not an invariable rule. Many would prefer 
sulphate of ammonia and dried blood to nitrate of soda, because they are less subject to 
waste. It does not answer to make a heavy application of nitrate of soda in early spring 
toa slow growing crop. For this reason I generally advise the use of a mixture of 
materials. Nitrate of soda may be used alone by making several small applications, but. 
it is generalky less expensive to make one application of mixed materials. As a means of 
feeding a crop with nitrogen I would use a mixture of nitrate of soda, dried blood, fish 
or tankage and bone meal. At present prices, however, it should be remarked that 
nitrate of soda is one of the cheapest sources of nitrogen in available form. 


Other materials furnishing nitrogen, such as horn and hoof waste, wool and hair. 
waste, and leather should be left to the manufacturer. Their action is so slow that it is- 
inadvisable for the farmer to purchase them. 


PuHospHoric ACID FERTILIZERS. 


The most important of these also mentioned in the probable order of their avail- 
ability, are superphosphates, including dissolved bone black, tankage, dry ground fish, 
phosphatic slag, bone meal, Florida phosphate, South Oarolina phosphate, phosphatic guano 
and apatite. Cottonseed may also be mentioned as of considerable importance in some 
localities. Tankage, fish, bone meal and cottonseed meal, it will be remembered, have 
been mentioned as as also furnishing nitrogen. The others in our list furnish only 
phosphoric acid. \ In selectiong from this list, the availibility and the cost of a pound of 
phosphoric acid should be the points considered. In general the more available the higher 
the cost. A pound of soluble phosphoric acid in superphosphate costs about six and one- 
half cents per pound. A pound of acid ina more insoluble form, as in South Carolina 
rock, can be bought for about three cents. If required for immediate use by the plant 
the farmer must pay the higher price, but if he can buy and apply in advance of present need, 
he may effect a saving by buying the cheaper form. Nature wiil in the course of a few 
years render it available. Dr. Goessmann’s special phosphoric acid experiments are of 
interest in this connection, Without going into details, I may say that his plan is to 
apply equal money’s worth of phosphoric acid in different materials to plats of land liber- 
ally supplied with nitrogen and potash. The materials selected have been dissolved bone- 
black, South Oarolina posphate, Florida rock phosphate, Mona guano and phosphatic slag. 
According to the system followed, two or three pounds of phosphoric acid in the cheaper 
natural phosphates have been applied for every one pound in bone-black. This experi- 
ment began 1890, the crop being potatoes. The dissolved bone-black gave the largest 
crop, but was folfowed closely by the South Carolina phosphate and the phosphatic slag. 
In 1891, the crop was winter wheat. The South Carolina phosphate, Mona guano and 
the slag each gave a larger yield than the bone-black, but the latter had considerable 
more straw than either. In 1892 the crop was Serradella, The plats in order of their 
yield, beginning with the largest, were: Phosphatic slag, Mona guano, South Carolina 
phosphate, dissolved bone-black and Florida phcsphate. The last named, however, 
received no phosphate the previous year. In 1893 the crop being corn, the order of yield 
of grain was: Mona guano, South Carolina phosphate, dissolved bone-black, phosphatic 
slag and Florida phosphate. Both the slag and the Florida phosphate stood relatively 
much higher in the yield of stover. During 1894 the field was in barley without further 
application of phosphates, and the order of yield was: Phosphatic slag, Mona guano, 
South Carolina phosphate, dissolved bone-black and Florida phosphate. The result is 
similar to that of the preceeding years. 


‘The essential point to be noticed in connections with these experiments is that while 
at first the dissolved bone-black gave the largest yield, in the second year even, the 
cheaper natural phosphates exceed it and have exceeded it every year since. No one 
will doubt that they will continue to exceed it for several years if the land be left with- 
out the further application of phosphates, for they have been used (at the same cost) in. 
two orsthree times greater amounts. 
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PorasH FERTILIZERS. 


The more important of these are sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, kainit, potas- 
sium and magnesium sulphate, and wood ashes, the latter sup; lying also phosphoric acid. 
More recently a double carbonate of potash and magnesia is being offered from Germany. 
It is claimed to be very superior for tobacco and fruit crops. This is the same compound 
of potash which comprises the most valuable portion of wood ashes. In all of the 
materials named the potash is quite promptly available; a portion of that in the ashes 


is the least so. At present prices the muriate of potash is the cheapest source of this — 


constituent in Massachusetts, and it may be safely used for most farm crops. My 
experience indicates that for the potato the sulphate is superior, producing the larger 
yield and of superior quality. There is some evidence that the muriate, if applied during 
the autumn or winter, will answer equally well. I have planned to test this point the 
coming season. [Jum aware that many prefer ashes as a source of potash, and it is 
doubtless true that their physical and chemical effect on many soils give them an advant- 
age. When however, a Massachusetts farmer is looking for a material which will furnish 
available potash for the least money, he cannot afford to take ashes. The potash in them 
generally costs about eight or nine cents per pound. In the muriate it can be bought for 
about four and one-eighth cents per pound. 


How to Keep up FErtinity WitH FERTILIZERS. 


In summing up the whole question of the best method of using fertilizers, I have to 
say that I am strongly impressed with the wisdom of the plan proposed by Wagner, 
which you will find described at length in a translation by Dr. C. W. Wellington, 
published in the Msssachusetts Agricultural College Report for 1890. 


Stated as briefly as possible the plan is as follows: Since phosphoric acid and potash 
are retentively held by soils, it is recommended to apply these liberally during a series of 
years, selecting for this purpose the cheapest forms, with a view to accumulating a reserve 
or working capital of each. It should be remembered that a very large excess of either 
may prove injurious. There is, however, little danger that the average man who depends 
upon the farm for a livelihood will apply enough to be harmful. Continue this liberal 
yearly application ts finances make possible untila simple experiment shows that a 
further application will produce no increase in the crop. Thereafter from year to year 
aim to supply a little larger amount of each than the crop receives from the field. This 
very slight excess may serve to cover any possible loss of any constituent. I would advise 
the opening of an account with each field. On the one side charge it with the food 
applied ; on the other credit with the plant food recovered in the crop. You will look 
for a close agreement between the two sides only in the case of phosphoric acid and 
potash. The nitrogen, you remember, is subject to waste. You think such an account 
will involve much labor, but you are mistaken. The experiment stations publish already 
reports which make it simple. The matter can, however, be still further simplified and 
doubtless will be. Let the station issue tables which show how many pounds of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash there are in one hundred pounds of different fertilizers ; how 
many pounds in a cord of manure ; how many pounds in one hundred bushels of grain, 
vegetables, etc., how many in one ton of hay; and knowing what you apply, and the 
crop harvested, there is not one of you but can fill out the account ata glance. Set your 
boys and girls to work upon it. It will provoke thought both in them and in you. It 
will be as serviceable in its field as a cash account in regulating expenses. 


I cannot tell you how to make two sides balance. If we knew, farming would be 
royally profitable. The plant food in one hundred bushels of potatoes can be purchased 
for about five dollars; and in all other important crops for a figure much below their 
usual value. There is ample margin to cover interest taxes and labor. It is because we 
waste so much that our crops are unprofitable. Let us adopt means to know just how 
much we are throwing away. When we understand in what the leak consists and how 
great it is, we shall set to work the more earnestly to prevent it. « 
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1 would keep the account with nitrogen as well. Here, however, is a leak—toward 
‘the sea—that perhaps we shall never be able to entirely prevent. Wagner says that we 
must expect—even on land where there is an abundance of phosphoric acid and potash— 
to apply three pounds of nitrogen for every two recovered in the increase of the crop. 
I hope I shall some day be able to do better. Let us know the exact size of the leak in 
our farming operations. I fear most of us use more than three for two. 


In feeding crops with nitrogen we must always keep in mind that the soil does not 
Jong hold this element. This has already been stated but the matter is of much import- 
ance. In providing for the crop of any season, combine quick and slow acting materials 
as a rule; or if you decide upon nitrate of soda apply half at planting, one-fourth when 
the crop is one-quarter grown, the balance when it is half grown. As for the amount to 
use, until we learn how to do better, apply one and a half what the increase expected in 
the crop will remove except for legumes. For these use but very small amount to give 
them a start. Force them to draw from the air. 


GENERAL RULES, 


For corn, potatoes, clover, peas and beans make potash a prominent constituent of 
the fertilizer used. For grass and in general all crops which start into growth very 
early in the spring, use nitrate of soda freely. This is necessary, for the fall and winter 
rains wash out of the soil most of its available nitrogen compounds. During the warm - 
summer weather, such compounds are formed by natural agencies from the organic matter 
in the soil and are ready in season to feed a late growing crop like corn. For sucha crop 
therefore, it is unnecessary under ordinary circumstances to apply a large amount of 
nitrogen. 


Phosphoric acid hastens the ripening of most crops, and a liberal use of it may be an 
advantage where earliness is particularly desired. It is also, according to Wagner, 
particularly essential for all fodder crops. 


SUMMARY. 


The leading points that I have endeavored to bring out are the following : 


I. The productiveness of the soil depends in no small measure upon its physical 
character, 


2, To secure the conditions essential to the best effects of manures and fertilizers, 
and to utilize in so far as practicable the natural resources of the soil, which are enormous, 
good drainage, fall plowing and thorough tillage are essential. 


3. Soils can hold phosphoric acid and potash ; they do not hold soluble nitrogen. 
We may wisely endeavor to accumulate a reserve of the two former, but not of the latter 
except in the form of organic matter. 


4, The culture of suitable crops which can grow late in the fall enables us both con- 
serve and gain nitrogen. The latter purpose is well served only by leguminous crops, of 
which the clovers are the most important. We should aim never to allow fields to lie 
bare during the season when the ground is open. It often pays better to feed crops 
grown for this purpose than it does to turn them in. The stubble and roots have a great 
manurial value, 


5, So manage as to prevent loss of urine and ammonia of manures. Apply to the 
fields when fresh, aiming to reduce the labor of handling it to a minimum. 


6. Special fertilizers are not correctly proportioned. They contain relatively too 
high a proportioa of phosphoric acid. If they are to be employed use potash with them, 


7. It is generally best to use manures and fertilizers together rather than each by 
itself. 
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8. Unmixed fertilizers in great variety can be obtained and by their use, in connec- 
tion with home-made manures, the farmer can keep up the fertility of his fields at less. 
expense. 


9. In the use of phosphoric acid and potash follow the plan of accumulating a large 
working capital. 


10. For phosphoric acid depend chiefly upon cheaper natural phosphates to accom- 
plish this. 


11. For potash the cheapest present source is the muriate. 


12. In supplying nitrogen use mixed materials of different degrees of availibility, or 
if choosing to depend on nitrate of soda, apply at two or more different times. Do not 
apply nitrogen in large excess of the requirements of the crop under cultivation. 


13. Open an account with your fields, charging each with the plant food applied, 
crediting each with the amounts removed in the crops. Try to make the two sides of 
the account balance. We should be able to do this pretty nearly for the phosphoric acid 
and potash. We cannot expect so close an agreement for the nitrogen. 


In conclusion, I belieye in general in broadcast application both of manure and 
fertilizer, and would keep both near the surface. In some cases, a part of the quick 
acting fertilizer may with advantage be put in the hill or drill. For potatees, drill appli- 
cation of all the fertilizer has given a larger yield than broadcast in my experiments. 
This was upon land of moderate fertility. 


For crops in general, materials supplying from forty to sixty pounds of nitrogen, 
from forty to sixty pounds of phosphoric acid, and from sixty to a hundred pounds of 
potash will generally give satisfactory results, provided a system of rotation, including 


some legumes, is followed to furnish a part of the nitrogen. If this is impracticable, i 


considerably more of this element must be furnished. 


You have, perhaps, expected that I should give you formule for different crops. I 
do not consider it best to do this. I do not know your soils ; I am unfamiliar with your 
conditions. If you desire to know what I have used and the results I can tell you, 
but I cannot promise equal success to you. 


Just one more point, and Iam done, If plant food is to be purchased, my experi- 
ence leads me to believe that fertilizers will furnish it at less cost than manure. For six 
years two plats of land have been continuously under the same treatment at our grounds 
at Amherst. One has received yearly nitrate of soda at the rate of 160 pounds; 
dissolved bone black, 320 pounds, and muriate of potash, 160 pounds per acre. The 
other has received yearly five cords of good manure. The crops in the order of succes- 
sion were corn, corn, oats, grass, grass and corn. The increase in crop due to the use 
of fertilizers has been worth $124.41; the fertilizer has cost $69.12 for the six years, 
The increase where the manure has been used has been worth $149.49; the manure, at 
five dollars per cord, has cost $150. The chief superiority for the manure has been in 
the grass crops, doubtless because of the more liberal supply of nitrogen. In six years, 
where the fertilizer has been used, we have applied 120 pounds of nitrogen; where the 
manure has been used, we have applied not less than 600 pounds of nitrogen. The 
fertilizer could have been made to make a much better yield of grass by the use of more 
nitrogen. — 


On the college farm, I have for five years been comparing various mixtures of 
fertilizers with manure for grass. The increase in crop pays for a judicious mixture of 
fertiliz2r ; it has not paid for manure at five dollars per cord. 


Mr. Murpuy: Do mangels require a large amount of potash in the soil ? 


Prof. Brooxs: Yes. The fact is that our fertilizers are not correctly proportioned, 
There have been many men in New England who, for years, have been urging that. 
fertilizers should contain much more potash and less phosphoric acid than they do. Our 
manufacturers are slowly changing their practice, but we have not even yet got enough: 
potash in our fertilizers. I am not, myself, much of a believer in a very large use of 
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‘these special fertilizers, chiefly because they are not correctly made. They contain too 
much phosphoric acid ; too little potash. I believe in purchasing unmixed materials 
such as can be bought in all our markets. In this country you have ground apatite or 
Canadian phosphate, ground bone, dissolved bone-black, plain super-phosphate. I believe 
in buying these unmixed materials, and putting them together to suit the crop ; but, of 
course, to do that to the best advantage requires considerable knowledge of such matters. 

Mr. D. H. McLean: There is a custom of summer fallowing here. Is there a 
great loss of nitrogen from that practice ? 


Prof. Brooks: Undoubtedly there is. The practice of summer fallowing is one 
which was formerly very common. It isa practice which the work of Sir John B. Lawes 
and Sir Henry Gilbert has done as much to show the disadvantages of as has the work 
which has been done in any part of the world. You render the plant food in the soil 
available by this means, but at enormous cost. You render the nitrogen available, and 
away it goes with the first rain. That is where the cost comes in, and IT am sure most 
close students of this subject are thoroughly convinced that it is best to keep something 
always growing on the land. The action of the roots upon the soil is to reach out for 
the nitrogen as fast as it becomes soluble, and then in the late fall you turn it over, and 
the roots will not ret until spring, when the nitrogen becomes available for your new 
Crop. 

Mr. R. J. Granam: There is a practice of turning stubble under immediately 
after the crop is taken off. 


Prof. Brooxs: It is a bad practice to leave it bare. I would infinitely sooner turn 
it over than let it grow weeds which will be a source of future trouble; but it is better 
to sow some kind of seed to turn under later on. Winter rye is a good crop for the 
purpose, also rape or white mustard. White mustard does not become a weed. The 
mustard which you find in your fields is black mustard. I have raised the white 
mustard for seed, in which case some of it was inevitably scattered, but still it does not 
‘become a weed. 


Mr. Pearce: Is the seed white? 

Prof. Brooks: Yes. 

Mr. Prarce: How does it compare with rape for a fall crop ? 
Prof. Brooxs: It is not quite as good. 

Mr. Granam: Would it affect the flavor of the milk ? 

Prof. Brooxs: It would: 


Mr, Granam: What could we sow that would be perfect and safe for us as dairy- 
men in this respect ? 


Prof. Brooks: There are various things. You can use rye. 
Mr. Granam: It would not make much growth. 

Prof. Brooks: Do you propose to plow again in the fall ? 
Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 

Prof. Brooxs: No, it would not make much growth. 

Mr. Grawam: Our custom is to turn under the stubbie. 


Prof. Brooks: I would prefer a quick growing plant like mustard. The young 
stock and sheep are very fond of it. 


Mr. GraHam: It would spoil the milk for the factories if the cows got on it. 
Mr. D. M. Macpuerson, M.P.P., Lancaster: How would millet do ? 

Prof. Brooks: It would do, but would not make much growth. 

A Voice: What is the cost of white mustard ! 


Prof. Brooks : It costs with us about two dollars a bushel—from two to three— 
dollars—but I advise any farmer who proposes to use it for the purpose I have 
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suggested to raise his own seed. It can be raised at much less expense than it will cost _ 


to purchase it. J see no reason why it should not do. It is extremely hardy. It may 
be sown in corn fields with a view to its growth after the corn is cut, and it has gener- 
ally continued to be green until about the 5th or 10th of November. It is just about 
as hardy as the turnip or cabbage, and belongs to the same family. You can sow from 
twelve quarts to one-half a bushel per acre, according to the richness of the land. 

Mr. J. Lockiz Witson: What kind of corn do you prefer for the silo ? 


Prof. Brooks: We prefer a corn which will nearly mature before frost. We culti- 
vate both flint and dent; among the flints, the Longfellow and Sanford—both are good, 
We let them grow until the ears become glazed, and then put them in the silo. We do 


not want more than seventy-six to seventy-eight per cent. of water in the silo. Fora Dent _ 


variety, Sibley’s Pride of the North is good, but there are other farmers who go in for 
something larger, and take the Leaming field corn, That is a kind that will sometimes 
ripen with us, but is not a reliable kind for grain. There are some advocates of sweet 
corn, but on the whole I think it makes a somewhat more acid silage. 


Mr. Grauam: Suppose you feed it dry ? 


Prof. Brooxs: Sweet corn is undoubtedly better. But you know the ears do not ~ | 


keep very well. They are likely to mould unless you get them well cured. 
Mr. Granam : How does it compare with other corn for feeding in the fall ? 


Prof. Brooxs: We like it very much for that purpose, considering it rather better 
than the ordinary field corn. 


Mr. Granam: What time do you put your corn in, and how long hag it to mature 
before you have frost ? | 


Prof. Brooks: We plant it generally from the 5th to the 20th of May, and we 
ordinarly consider ourselves comparatively safe from frost up to the 10th or 15th of 
September. 

Mr. Granam: Your seagon is not much, if any, longer than we have hear. 


Mr. Mitton: Do you approve of this corn dried or cured by the ensilage system ? 

Prof. Brooxs: I much prefer the ensilage system. We have been carefully com- 
paring both methods of feeding, the result showing that there is some loss of feeding value 
in the dried corn. A loss in this way occurs from exposure to the weather, and a still 
more serious loss from the fact that the cattle reject a good deal of the plant which is, 
on analysis, found to be gocd food. Some loss occurs from fermentation under the silo 
system, but.it is not any greater than the loss from exposure to the weather, from the 
crumbling which takes place in the fields, and from the rejection of parts of the corn by 
the animals. Jn the case of well made ensilage they eat it all. 


Mr. Granam: If they should eat all the dried corn would they get as much good 
from it as from silage ? 


Prof. Brooxs: I do not think they will, because I think the succulence of silage is 


a point in its favor. I think we may make a comparison like this: Which would you 
prefer, a nice sweet fresh apple, or a dried apple ? 


Mr, Brown: What is the value of gas lime as a fertilizer 2 


Prof. Brooxs: Lime in any form is of use in rendering land productive ; not, how- 
ever, because it furnishes something that the soil lacks, but because of its action upon the 
natural soil constituents, There is truth in the old German proverb that its use “ makes 


rich fathers and poor sons.” Why ? Its use enables the plants to extract the constituents . 


from the soil to a greater extent than is possible without it. Now as to gas lime. It is 
lime used for purifying the gas. Quick lime is taken for this purpose, but as it leaves 
the gas works it is moist and has become slaked and contaminated with impurities and 
its action is much less energetic than is the action of quick lime. Still it has the same 
kind of action. It helps you to get out of the soil some of its important constituents, 


Mr. Brown: Here we have a gas house, but the gas lime has no admirers among - 


the farmers. In the Old Country, where I lived, they draw it along way and mix it with 
night soil and put it on their turnip land. 
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Prof. Brooks : I would not mix it with the night soil, for the reason that it will 
drive off part of the ammonia into the air. I should put gas lime directly onto the land. 


Mr: GraHam: Do you ever use any salt on the land ? 


Prof. Brooxs: We do not make much use of salt asa fertilizer except for a few 
special crops. For mangel wurzels we have sometimes found it very beneficial. The 
mangel was originally a seaside plant, and seems to require more salt than most plants. 
I have seen an application of about 300 pounds to the acre increase a crop by quite a. 
number of tons on anacre. Apparently there was no other cause for the increase. We 
get a good deal of salt now in some of the fertilizers we buy, so that we use it indirectly. — 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


As in the case of other places where the conventions have been held, the citizens of 
Cornwall marked the Association’s visit to their midst by tendering to the visitors a banquet 
on the evening of the first day. The spacious dining-room of the Rossmore House was com- 
fortably filled on the occasion, by a company who enjoyed themselves to the utmost in 

discussing first an excellent bill of fare and afterwards the subjects included in a lengthy 
toast list. Mayor Mulhern occupied the chair. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 
The convention resumed at 10 a.m., the President in the Chair, 
PROPER COW STABLES, 


Mr. A. A. Wriaut, of Renfrew, introduced the question of the proper construction 
of cow stables. He said: The land feeds the ravens but they have got to scratch for 
their food, and in like manner we are expected to work for anything we get. Now [I 
want to make use of every man who is here so that I may find out about the different: 
kinds of cow stalls, and I am not going to wait for the Government to help me in this 
matter. J am bound, so far as I am concerned, to get up a whole set of plans of stables, 
stalls and cow-ties. The Government and the Association are not going to doit. When 
I recommended it I knew they would not, but I did it so that it might come up for a 
memorial against them in future times, (Laughter.) Tam told there is a gentleman about. 
a mile from here who has a very fine stable, and an invitation has been extended to any 
who would like to visit it, to do so, and a bus will leave to take those out who choose to: 
go when the convention adjourns this morning. He thinks far more of his cows than of 
his horses, and that is right, because a good dairy cow now is worth more than half a. 
dozen horses. If a man is going to bring fine clean milk to the creaming stations the 
cows have to be kept in stables which are properly ventilated and healthy. I understand 
the very best ventilated stable in the Province is owned by Mr, Tillson, of Tilsonburg, 
and if any of you go near there I would advise you to visit it. If anyone krows of a 
better cow stable anywhere I wish he would drop me a post card, that I may go and see 


it. After I get all the information I can I am going to let the Creameries’ Association. 
have it. 


Prof. Brooks was called to describe the stables at Amhurst, Mass., experimental 
station, and said: I presume I may not be able to bring to your attention any- 
thing superior to what you have in your own country, but it is always of interest and 
practical value to know what those who live elsewhere are doing. Will Mr. Wright 
allow me to make one suggestion in connection with the Bidwell stall? I feel certain that 
if he will write to the makers and explain what he wants they will give him a stall. 


Mr. Wricut: I did that very thing. The stall is not patented here and they would: 
not do it. 
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Prof. Brooks: They have given us a stall at the college. That is a good way from 
here, but if you cannot find one nearer and will come to Amherst, we will be glad to 
show it to you. However, we have not put the Ridwell stall in our new stables. I have 
shad considerable experience in putting up stalls during the last three years. We began 
a new barn in 1893 and finished it in 1894. We have stables which will accommodate 
about one hundred head of cattle—about sixty-five in one stable, and the balance in 
another. The plan of construction may not be suitable to this country, because I have 
noticed that most of the farms between Montreal and Cornwall are level. We have put 
up what is commonly known as a hillside barn, one hundred and sixty feet long by sixty 
feet in breadth, with one end to the face of the hill, In the basement we have nine feet 
clear, for implements, above this the main building has posts twenty-three feet in height. 
The building has a gambrel roof We drive into a floor in the roof to put down the hay, 
having a sheer fall from the body of the wagon of about twenty-six feet. This makes 


the storage of the hay very easy, indeed. Wedo not needa horse fork. It can be — 


pushed right off the waggon with the greatest rapidity. At one side of the main ficor, 
over what we call the hay bay, we have extended the floor to the side of the building. 
This floor is about twenty feet from the end of the barn.~ When we have driven in and 
anloaded we drive to the down-hill end and back the wagon into this space. The wheel is 
cramped and backed in the opposite direction, and we drive out in the same way we 
went in. We drive in on the same floor with fodder for the silo as that into which we 
drive with hay. We cut the fodder on this upper floor and put it into the silo by means 
of carriers. We have three silos each thirty-two feet deep. 


The stable for the cows is in the form of an L or wing on the south side and on a 
level with main floor of the barn. This wing is forty-two feet wide by one hundred and 
thirty-five feet long. Its construction is rather new withus From the floor to the roof 
at the plates is eight feet, and the roof has a slant for about two-thirds of the distance 
from the outer wall to the ridge and then the wall goes up again six feet, and from this 
the slant to the ridge is completed. It is what is called a monitor roof. The object of 
this monitor roof construction is to promote the circulation of air without subjecting the 
animals to draughts. We have plenty of windows of good size. There is nothing so 
-efficient as sunshine as a germicide to kill the germs of tuberculosis and other diseases. 
We have windows on each side in the lower part of the wall and also in the upper part 
of the wall. In the lower windows the bottom sash slides into the wall. The upper 
sash is hinged at the bottom and turns in at the top. The object of hinging the windows 
-in that way is to allow the circulation of air and at the same time prevent draughts. 
The upper windows are also hinged at the bottom and turnin. You cannot reach these 
windows from the floor, so we move them by means of an appliance in use among us in 
‘hot houses. Cranks which can be operated from the floor move all the windows in the 
entire length of the building at one time. The mechanism is simple and not very costly, 
and appears to be durable and we find it very satisfactory. In a narrow building of this 
kind we get good ventilation. We have not adopted the Bidwell tie. It has perhaps 
many things to recommend it, but it is somewhat crude and rough as made by the owners, 
and it violates the essential principle which I kept in mind in building this stable. We 
have had a great deal of trouble with tuberculosis, and I determin2d, so far as possible, 
to make the whole interior plan of construction with just as few projecting beams, 
mangers, etc,, as possib’e. The Bidwell stall has boxes, etc., and Ido not like them. 
To give you an idea of the construction,— beginning with the outer wall there is a passage 
eight feet in width. The floor of this passage is of solid cement. The gutter pitches 
from the ends to the centre, where it is six inches deep. We do not mean ordinarly to 
have a surplus of urine to flow along this drain, generally using absorbents enough to 
take it up. I have provided an outlet from the lowest point of the gutter on either side 
with a cistern outside, and connecting with that is a water tight sewer pipe. Leaving 
the gutter, there is a flat form on which the cows stand, made in different widths for 
cows of different sizes, from five feet three inches down to about four feet six inches. 
‘Then there is the ramp and in front of it the trough for feed and water. It is shaped 


dike an open V and is made of cement. The platform on which the cows stand is of — 


gplank. 
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A Voice: What kind of wood ? 
Prof. Brooks: We use yeilow pine. It is quite durable. 
A Voice: Have you hemlock ? 


Prof. Brooks: We would not like to use it. The yellow pine will not rot, and is 
not likely to splinter so much. Now, this V shaped trough is about eighteen inches in 
width. It runs the full length and is divided into sections and each section has a pitch 
towards the centre. At each end there is a tap—which we open when we want to water 
the animals—there being an outlet at the lower part of each trough. Besides watering 
the animals, this washes out the troughs and keeps them clean. We use the same trough 
for feed. We have, however, a moveable rack, which is turned up when the animals are 
out of the stalls and serves as a rail to prevent them from walking right out into the 
floor. They can come in and stand with perfect comfort when it is up, and if we are to 
water them we leave it up, but when we are to feed them we let it down and it divides 
the trough into individual mangers. ‘This is planned in such a way as to be durable and 
simple in construction and not likely to get out of order. While some people might 
think this moveable arrangement objectionable, it allows the trough to be easily cleaned, 
and it is in the dust and saliva which accumulate in cracks and corners that germs find 
their congenial home. When this moveable rack is turned up we have a plain cement 
trough, and we save more time (as well as make a more thorough job of cleaning out 
the trough) than we lose by having to move the rack. There are two rows of cows. 
There is a floor twelve feet in width between them, There is at each end a big door, 
large enough for a load of hay to pass through. We have scales where we can weigh the 
feed. Ordinarily the hay and silage are brought in on trucks. In some parts of the 
‘States they have adopted a sort of trolley system overhead, similar to hay fork carriers, 
for that purpose, We are nearly all agreed that it is better to have the barn and 
stables by themselves, so that the cattle will have no feed above them and no manure 
below them. I do not know that you would altogether like our tie. It was an 
experiment—I am not altogether suited with it myself ; but the cows are, I am sure, for 
it gives them the utmost liberty and comfort. It gives the cows so much liberty that it 
is rather more work to keep them clean than is desirable. The tie we are using is 
‘Waters’ labor saving stable fastener. It is simple, not vety expensive, very convenient 
‘in use and gives great freedom and comfort, and has this further to recommend it, that 
in case of fire all the animals can be liberated by one simple movement. We use this 
arrangement for turning the cattle out every day. In barns as long as ours—135 feet— 
we want passages between the ends, and the cows stand in sections of about twelve 
head, and we release all these in one section at once. The stables give a cubic air space 
of rather more than 1,200 feet each. You will learn the lesson by and bye that to make 
dairy products profitable the cows must be kept warm ; and when you do that you will 
‘begin to get into trouble with your small, low stables, 


Now, in another barn at Amherst we. have adopted a different system which has 
much to recommend it. This barn is used for experimental work, mainly to test the 
questions whether it would pay better to use a little coal and keep the animals warm by 
artificial heat, or to shut them in a small, tight stable to breathe the same air over 
and over again. So I planned a stable with two small wings. Into one I introduced 
hot water pipes. In the basement is an inexpensive hot water heater. I endeavored to 
maintain atemperature of fifty to fifty-five degrees and let the temperature of the other stable 
vary from day to day with the weather. The temperature in the latter is very often 
below freezing, and once or twice has gone down to zero. We get more milk where the 
stable is warmed, but it is rather a singular circumstance that we get no more butter. 
However, I think this warming system wiJ] prove to be useful in another way. By 
having a little artificial heat we can get a greater circulation of air and manage with a 
amaller stable. We have at one end of this stable a box shaft with an opening close 
to the floor, and leading into the lower part of it we have a few hot air pipes. This 
causes the air in the lower part of the stable, where the carbonic acid gas is generally 
found, to flow up. This shaft runs through the roof where there is an Archimedian 
gentilator revolving constantly, which helps to promote the circulation of air. 
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I think when a stable is not very far from the house it would be possible tom 


secure ventilation of the stable, at a very low expense, on this plan: I would set. 
into the floor of the stable at occasional intervals a register, and leading from that. 
register I would have a pipe made of sewer tile leading on a down grade to one of 
the chimneys of the house where there is a fire day and night. Then I would surround 
the chimney with brick or iron and let the lower end of the pipe communicate with the 
outer heat and I think the warmth of the chimney would create a draught and the 
foul air would be drawn down through this pipe from the stable and out through the 
roof of the house and you would never feel the expense. That is the true theory of 
ventilation. 


OHEAPER PRODUCTION BY CO-OPERATIVE METHODS. 


Mr. D. M. Macpnuerson, M.P.P., spoke on ‘cheaper production by co-operative 
methods.” He said: In undertaking to give you a few characteristics of this important. 
question I fully realize the great difficulty that is before me. When I reflect that in the 
past so much human effort and so much money have been used towards improvement, and 
when I see so little accomplished in that direction, then I realize how difficult it is to 
reduce the cost of producing any agricultural product in this country. The conditions. 
are so difficult that any change will be slow. 


Before I undertake to discuss this question it will be necessary to give some facts 
and figures as to the extent of the dairy industry and the amount of milk produced. The 
amount of milk producedin this Province for the manufacture of cheese is about 
900,000,000 pounds. The amount of milk used for the manufacture of creamery. butter 
is about 600,000,000 pounds, and of dairy butter it is claimed to be about 1,000,000,000° 
pounds, and for consumption in towns and cities about 400,000,000 pounds. This makes. 
an aggregate of over 200,000,000 gallons as the entire milk production of the Province 
of Ontario. Estimating the milk as a fair average value for the past four or five years at. 
about eighty cents per hundred pounds, we have $16,000,000 as the value of the entire: 
milk product of the Province. 


This being the value the next important question is, what is the cost ?—and to find’ 
out the cost is very difficult. There are so many different conditions that we can only 
come to an approximate result. I have been figuring for the last ten or fifteen years. 
Taking the cost of milk production on my own farm and experience of other farmers in 
this and other sections of the Province, I find it very difficult indeed, to arrive at even an. 
approximate idea of the cost ; but so far as I have gone I find that the approximate cost. 
of the milk, counting eighty cents a day for labor and wear and tear of machinery and 
interest on working capital at six per cent., makes the cost seventy cents per one hundred 
pounds, besides the soil fertility of ten cents worth in one hundred pounds. This brings 
us to the point that the cost of production is about eighty cents per one hundred pounds, 
and the value of the milk, taking this last year into consideration is not that amount. 


It is a serious fact for the consideration of every man who lives in this country, for if’ 


the products of a country cannot be produced for the value received for them what is. 
there for the furture of that country? The cost of production must be reduced or disaster 
and ruin to all concerned are sure to follow if this state of things continues for time to: 
come. More particularly is this the case when every indication points to still lower 
values in all farm products for the future. 


Another important fact is that by making an estimate of the average cost of produc- 
tion fifteen years ago and at the present time, I find it costs mora to-day to produce a 
pound of butter or cheese or milk than it did fifteen years ago, How is that result arrived at 
I will try to tell you. I find that the cost of production is large!y determined by the 
amount produced per acre or per farm. Now I find that land is less productive to-day 
on the whole than it was fifteen or twenty years ago. ‘Che average of hay then was one andi 
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one-half tons per acre; today it is one and one quarter tons. The pasture crop now 
only gives 800 to 1,000 pounds of milk per acre ; fifteen years ago it gave 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds. Why such reduction? Just because there is less fertility in the soil, caused by 
the sale of farm produce from year to year. If the farms of Ontario lose annually in 
fertility two million dollars in dairy produce and one or two million in hay and grain, 
and one or two million in leakage and evaporation, this very large annnal drain and loss 
of fertility from causes mentioned is having its effect in declined amount of crops and 
increased cost of production, and the cost of production with declined market values 
leaves no profit on the average for the farmer, and when this is experienced it has serious 
influences. One is that the price of land declines, and debts and mortgages increase to an 
alarming extent, and also many farmers are forced eventually to leave their farms, and the 
active ambitious young men, experiencing a poor prospective future, are by force of circum- 
stances driven away to other vocations in city life which offer better inducements to make 
acompetency. In this matter the country is reduced in population and resource, for the 
best young men leave for reasons as already stated. In confirmation of these results we 
have it proven by the last census of the Dominion, that there are 37,000 less farms and’ 
farmers’ sons in the Dominion than the previous ten years’ census, 


cultural interests of the country. TI believe, as stated, that the value of farm products is 
bound to come down. ‘here seems to be an over production all over the world. There 
are every year so many new railways and steamships to carry produce to and from different 
countries that it seems to me in the future there shall be still a reduction of market values 
in mostly all productions of the farm. And if this prediction be correct, and the result- 
ant conditions from practises now in vogue are that there is an increased cost of pro- 
duction, making the turning point of yearly profits into yearly losses, and at the same 
time forcing down land values, and driving the population out of the country, thereby 
reducing profitable trade in all directions, at this stage of such disastrous results as 
described, I ask this all important question: Oan the cost of production in agricultural 
products be reduced to a point suticiently low to make a good profit on the prospective 
declined market values, and atthe same time reduce mortgages and debts, increase the 
value of land and increase the population of the country and convert an unprofitable 
trade of the whole country to one of profit and general prosperity? I emphatically 
answer this question by saying, yes, it can ; and I hope to see the day that many pro- 
ducts such as milk, beef and pork, will be produced for one half the market value at the 
present time. How is this to be attained ? 


There are three things necessary to put into practise to accomplish these desirable 
results. ‘The highest siill, sufficient capital and industrious labor. One of these we have 
already, viz. ; industrious labor. I believe to-day there is no class of men on the face of 
the globe who work harder than the Canadian farmers. Their hours are longer per day, 
and their days are more per year, than those of any other class. Hence we have one of 
the conditions necessary to success. Have we the other two? Show me today a farm 
carried on in the Province with the maximum of skill and ample capital to carry out the 
requirements of success to the fullest extent. We have lots of farmers who use more 
than sufficient capital, but the point is, is that directed by the highest human intelligence, 
the same as the business intelligenca exercised in other pursuits? Iam sure not. On 
visiting the paper mill yesterday we wondered to see the skill of these men in taking the 
coarse wood from our bush and putting it through a process by which it comes out a 
beautiful glossy sheet of white paper. In that line I see the highest skill, sufficient capital 
and industrious labor combined. What doing? Producing a profitable business. But. 
in agriculture we find that in no instance is the combination carried out to the fullest 
extent. Now I believe that these are facts and I give them to you just as I have 
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observed them in the open walks of life, and if the agricultural interest is so important 
that the prosperity of every kind of industry depends upon it in this country, then why 
should it not be so important that we should apply the best principles to it in order to 
make it a success and produce the best results—to get the maximum of production for 
the minimum of cost? 1 do not see why we should not apply to it the same principles as 
are applied to the manufacture of paper or any other industry. You will find that the 
manufacturer so handles his products that between the cost of production and the selling 
price he will have a profit for his work. So in commercial, manufacturing, rail- 
roading and every other kind of enterprise, you see the same effective combin- 
ation of skill, capital and labor in promoting development. You often hear 
the question asked why a change has not been brought about in agriculture ? 
My analysis of the situation is this: The farmer isa hard working man and he can 
never get his work done. The result is he is a good worker, but a poor business man. 
Another thing is with regard to the reason why the farmers have not.capital. ‘The con- 
ditions are unfavorable to them. ‘You find the banking institutions are got up largely 
in the interest of the commercial requirements of our country. Take a farmer who has 
1,000 bushels of grain in his granary and wants an advance. The banker will tell him, 
‘“ We do not do business in that way.” But the grain merchant can get an advance on 
that grain, perhaps even while it is in the same barn. The working capital of the 
country is largely controlled in the interest of commerce, and not in the interest of agri- 
culture, and if there is any want more than another in this connection it is banking 
arrangements in favor of the agriculturists, so that they can obtain money and associate 


it with skill and diligent labor—and then, and not till then, will we be able to reduce 
the cost of production. 


What is skill in agriculture? It is the executive power of an individual to direct 
capital and labor so as to produce the maximum of results at the minimum of cost. It is 
science in its true form; it is business calculation in its best form ; and it is application 
in its practical form. Let me give you an illustration of what science, skill and practice 
are. I will try to illustrate it by giving you a few agricultural facts, and scientific facts, 
and business facts, and practical and unskilful facts, and then a skilful fact. The analysis 
of all products of the soil is the same, but in different amounts and in different combin- 
ations. The products of the soil are divided into three divisions,—plant food, such as 
stable manure of all kinds; animal food, such as hay, grain, etc.; human food, such as 
milk, meats of all kinds, fowl and fowl products, etc. These are the chief subdivisions of 
agricultural products, and yet it is a scientific fact that their composition is of the same 
elements, but in different combination, such as nitrates, phosphates, potash, lime and 
carbon. These elements have the same value per pound in whatever product they are 
found, but the market value of this product varies to a large extent, and, strange to say, 
the market values of all agricultural products are but very slightly affected by the value 
of the elements which are contained in them. For instance, the value of the elements 
contained in one thousand pounds of stable manure is about one aollar, and the market 
value of this is about fifty cents. The same value of constituent is contained in three 
hundred and fifty pounds of grain, such as oats or barley, and the market value of such 
constituent in such grain is about $3.50. Here we see that cne dollar’s worth of 
constituent has a market value of fifty cents in stable manure and has a market value of 


$3.50 in grain, or a gain of seven times. And, again, the same constituent value of one — 


dollar’s worth that is found in one thousand pounds of stable manure and three hundred 
and fifty pounds of grain is also found in a thousand pounds of milk, and the market 
value of this is usually about $8 to $10; or, the one dollar’s worth is found in three 
hundred pounds of fat pork, and the market value of this is usually $12 to $14. These 
mentioned human foods are raised in market value over animal foods three times, and in 
plant food twenty times. ‘The practical fact to now find out is the lowest possible cost of 
converting fifty cents’ worth of stable manure (1,000 pounds) into milk, beef or pork so 
as to be worth the highest market value of $10 to $12. It is not a difficult ma‘ter to 
fiad the cost of the constituent value, nor the market value, of any given amount of plant, 
animal or human food. The constituent values are easily made up by referring to tables 
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of analysis as given by such men as Wolf, Johnson or Leibig. The market value of any 
article in the three subdivisions named may be easily computed by referring to market 


producing any given article of animal foods, such as hay, grain, roots, etc., and also any 
given article of human foods, such ag milk, beef, pork, mutton, etc., is a different matter 


each person’s efforts in this direction determine for himself the cost of production, and no 
set of values of cost can be determined in a general way, unless in each individual case 
a full and complete estimate ig made; but there are three ways of determining the cost 
of production in any given locality or county, which are: maximum, minimum and — 
average, and even this can at its best be only an approximation. Take, for example, the — 
Province of Ontario. The average cost of producing milk is about seventy cents per 
hundred pounds, estimating and basing interest at six per cent. and a man’s wages at 
eighty cents per day. The minimum cost is (and can le made general) thirty-five cents 
per hundred pounds and the maximum cost $1 per hundred pounds. It will no doubt be 


a skilful farmer, and he who cannot produce the same amount for less than seventy cents 
to $1 can be fairly termed an unskilful farmer. These are facts, strange and remarkable 


business computations in guiding him in his every day’s work on the farm ? Much every 
way, aS it means in the one case unprofitable farming, declined fertility, reduced value of 
land, disappointments, discouragements, discontent, unhappy homes, debts accumulating, 
mortgages increasing, and a general prospect of disaster to individual, family and country. 
In the other case, it means profitable farming and all the usual benefits arising therefrom 
to individual, family, city and state, such as increased fertility to land, increased ane to 
all kinds of real estate, increased population to county, town and city, increased and more 
profitable import and export trade, increased wealth to all, increased happiness and 
contentment in homes, and the bright, active and ambitious youth remaining in the 


who produces the least amount of value of produce at the greatest cost is unskilful, in the gen- 
eral acceptation and meaning of the term. And hence, to obtain the greatest profit from 
farm work requires the greatest modicum of skill, and he who wishes to have the greatest 
skill in farming must be the most scientific, must be the greatest business calculator, 
and have the greatest executive power at the same time, to put into effect these 
desirable requirements. This may be fairly considered the analysis of skill, 


Yet there is another factor necessary in carrying this skilful knowledge into effect, 
which is capital. All political economists, as well ag business men in all walks of 
life, recognize the important effective power of capital when well applied and utilized. 
As it is in the commercial world a necessary requirement to have and to use capital, 
so it is just as necessary in the work on the farm, if not more 80. Ample capital, 
properly directed, is a necessity with all successful farmers, 


There is one more requirement to make and to attain the maximum of profit in farming 
operations, and that is, “ Industrious labor.” All farmers should be industrious and atten- 
tive in their every-day work, and in this respect the Canadian farmer fulfils one of the three 
requisites to perfection. But when an estimate is made under present conditions as 
to what extent the Canadian farmer applies the highest skill and sufficient capital in 
his operations on the farm to make them most profitable, he is sadly deficient, 
Indeed, it can be safely and truly stated that not one farmer in the whole of Canada 
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directs bis operations with the highest possible skill, and at the same time with sufficient 
capital for obtaining the maximum of results from the minimum of cost—in other 
words, for giving the greatest average profit per acre of his farm each year, and 
leaving the farm in the best condition from year to year to enable him to increase 
his profits progressively in the future. 

I have stated that high skill in farming pursuits requires a full control and acquisi- 
tion of all the science known in agriculture, along with a correct knowledge of business 
principles and calculations. I have also stated that ample capital is necessary in all 
cases along with industrious labor. This combination in effective degree determines the 
highest possible profit in any one or all productions of the farm. 


I shall now proceed to give a few practical illustrations setting forth, by way of 
comparison, the difference as to results from a given amount of land, basing the cost of 
production in al] cases, interest on working capital at 6 per cent. and wages at 80 cents 
per day, with usual wear and tear. I will first give illustrations of the average cost of 
production and value of product from one acre of land in grain and pasture for milk, and 
also ou a hundred acre farm, which will be a fair average for the Province of Ontario, 
which will be designated as unskilful farming. One acre of land as usually sown with 
grain, such as oats, peas or barley, costs, to prepare the land, supply the seed, harvest, 
thresh and market, with a small allowance for wear and tear and interest on working 
capital, about $10, and this along with the fertility value in the crop makes about $5.00 
more, or a total cost of $15.00, The average product of such grain in Ontario is about 
thirty-five bushels of oats and barley and twenty five of peas, or an average value of $10 
to $12, making a loss of three to five dollars on the one acre of land. Ona 100 acre 
farm in Ontario, where grain, hay and milk are sold, the prices obtained will be about 
one cent per pound for grain, and 70 cents per hundred for milk. The total average cash 
gales are about $500 at present market prices. The total cost of same for labor, wear 
and tear, interest on capital, etc., etc., is about $500, and in addition there is about $100 
yearly sold off in the shape of soil fertility, which in the transaction leaves no profit for 
land possession, besides involving a loss of $100 of soil fertility, and a similar amount, if 
not more, of land value. 


Take another acre of pasture skilfully handled, which produces 5,000 pounds of milk 
or 6,000 pounds of pork. This amount of milk per acre can be produced for $12, and the 
cost of fertility in its disposal is $4.00 more, making a total of $16. This milk can be 
fairly valued at seventy cents per 100 pounds, including the value of the residue of whey 
or skim milk, or in all $35, leaving a profit of $19 for the acre to credit or profit of land - 
investment. 


Take again 100 acres of land skilfully worked with regard to the rotation of crops, 
to the growth of the most profitable crops, to cost of labor, to wear and tear, etc., and 
made to produce the greatest profit and leave the land at the greatest value. This 100 
acres will give a gross cash yearly sale of produce amounting to over $3,000. The total 
cost to produce this in labor, ware and tear, interest on working capital, etc., will be not 
over $2,000, and in addition, where there will be about $400 worth of fertility sold off the 
100 acres yearly, there will be $1,000 worth of fertility put back to add value to the land, 
and there will be prospective increased profits in the future, Milk can be produced in 
summer by this skilful method for less than thirty cents per hundred, and in winter for 
seventy cents. Pork can be produced in summer for less than two ceats per pound, and 
less than four cents per pound in winter, live weight. Beef can be produced for not less 
than five cents per pound in summer, and less than two and a-half cents per pound in 
winter. The surplus cash of $1,000 being the profit realized for land investment, and 
the yearly increase of five or six hundred dollars worth of fertility added to the land, is a 
yearly re-investment of the profits into the business, to create increased cash dividends in 
the future, and at the same time add value to the land. This application of commercial 
practices and correct principles to agriculture, transforms declining fertility and thereby 
declined cash dividends and declined value of land from year to year, to just the reverse 
condition, which would be greater fertility, greater cash dividends and greater value. 
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The question can now be fairly asked and answered satisfactorily in the affirmative : 
If such profitable and satisfactory results can be attained by the combination of skill, 
capital and labor on 100 acres of land, can these same or similar results be secured on 
other farms or most all farms of this Province of Ontario? [I emphatically say, yes. The 
process must of necessity be slow and tedious, particularly at first, but, when the prin- 
ciples are properly understood and tested, then the general progress would be rapid and 
forced to the extreme limit. If such increased results were to become general, it is a 


shipping, banking, manufactures, and all other industries of the country? To try to 
realize that and describe the benefits would be beyond our capabilities, Tf all farmers had 


hired laborers ; the laborers would be well paid, and they, along with the farmers them- 
selves, would buy more and pay cash for all purchases. This would at once set the 


full capacity in freighting can be done cheaper and more profitably to the carrier. The 


population in town and city, all of whom would be well paid for their services. Then 
where there is a large increase of working population who receive good pay promptly in 
country, town and city, this double increase of population with cash in their pockets 
Starts manufactures of all kinds to work to supply the natural demands. This increased 
manufactures demands more laborers, and they, too, are well and promptly paid fer their 
services. In this, again, we have increased and prosperous population, in the advantages 
of which the towns and cities participate in to a large degree. Here we have again the 
merchants taxed to their fullest capacity, with increased hands and increased stock to seli, 
which adds another section to the circle to enlarge the whole. So could be mentioned 
other developments as to the trade and population of the country and city. 


There is one other important factor which must not be lost sight of and that is 
values. When and where profits increase all values increase 3 when and where profits 
decrease all values decrease. Where profits and prosperous population increase, there 
is a corresponding increase of values of whatever produces such increase of profits, such 
as farm lands, city real estate and buildings, stocks, bonds, railroads and shipping, as well 
as forest and mineral products. If double the value of all such mentioned possessions is 
produced by increased profits then we can safely say that while this lasts double the 
wealth is attained in country and city. 


In the Province of Ontario the value of farm land, stock and implements is about 
$900,000,000, and the value of real estate in villages, towns and cities is about $300,000,- 
000, making a total] value of $1,200,000,000. There are over 22,000,000 acres of farm 
land, and 12,000,000 under cultivation. The yearly average value of crops produced— 
hay, roots, grass and grain—is about $100,000,000. The proportion of this amount that 
is sold is about $90,000,000, and about $25,000,000 worth of what is sold is exported 
out of the Province. The value of farm land in 1880 was about $680,000,000, and in 
1894 it was $580,000,000, or a decline in value in fourteen years of about $100,000,000. 
The total crop value in 1881 was $116,C00,000, and in 1893, $101,000,000, or a gradual 
decline of crop values of $15,000,000 in fifteen years. These statistics, as taken from the 
Bureau of Industries for the Province of Ontario, clearly prove that declined profits 
arising from declined crop values causes nearly a corresponding amount of decline in 
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farm land values. The increase of mortgages and debts has arisen from nearly $100,000,-- 
000 in 1880, to $200,000,000 in 1895. This also shows the decline in farm values, and 
increase ot debts are about equal to the decline of crop value, or, in other words, accounts: 
for this serious state of things, as is well-known and felt by nearly all people of the 
country. And again, the decline of real estate values in towns and cities of the whole 
Province is generally allowed to be nearly ten per cent,, and this percentage of declined 
values on $500,000,000 of city and town real estate shows a decline of about $50,000,- 


000. This makes a total decline in value, in ten to fifteen years, of farm lands and ~ 


town and city real estate of over £900,000,000, the cause being clearly traceable to the 
declined value of crops as received from the soil. 


How to remedy this very serious financial state of the whole people of our country 
is easily prescribed, which is to create a condition that will produce greater crop values at 
proportionately reduced expense, leaving yearly a greater cash profit and at the same 
time leaving more fertility in the land to enable it each year to increase the crop values: 
grown and thereby increase the cash profits from year to year and so on, making a pro- 
gressive profit and progressive values in real estate everywhere. While it is easy to pre- 
scribe a remedy that may be correct in principle in order to produce the result aimed at,, 
yet to acquire the necessary conditions is a much more difficult task. After careful and 
long application of study and experiment to acquire and understand these principles, I 
confidently believe that the discovery has been made, not only of what the principles. 
are but how they can be put into general practice by many farmers of this Province, to 


a greater or lesser degree, according to the conditions and environments of each individual. ~ 


The necessary conditions for acquiring profitable results are, a3 previously stated, a com- 
bination of high skill, ample capital and industrious labor, and as the average Ontario 
farmer is industrious he does not lack in this one part of the requirement ; but he is 
almost entirely deficient of high skill and ample capital. How to provide skill and 
capital so as to be effective in the hands of the ordinary farmer to obtain profitable results, 
I hold is entirely a national work, to be developed by public object lessons in many parts: 
of the Province. To fully establish these object lessons will altogether likely take five or 
ten years. The best way would be to take a stated section of the country, for instance one 
township, and then one county, and publically test what benefits could be derived from 
a proper combination of labor, skill and capital. Should this prove effective this same 
procedure could and would be rapidly extended to all parts of the Province without. 
trouble. Ihave, during the past five years, in this way, in several] instances transformed 
a poor farmer into a good, industrious farmer, and a poor unprofitable farm of low value 
into a profitable farm, doubled the value of the land and paid a handsome cash dividend 
besides, and this was accomplished only by combining skill, capital and labor. I have 
already offered to make a public test in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec to prove what 
can be done, and am still willing to undertake, under ordinary favorable circumstances, to 
publicly demonstrate that twenty per cent. can be produced from the present value of a 
poor farm inside of from ten to twelve years, and from that profit pay off principal and 
interest on $30 per acre of loaned capital, which would represent the necessary capital 


required to produce such profitable results. The value of this land would at thesame =~ 


time be more than doubled, not counting the improvements made by the capital invested 


at the beginning. I would also employ double the labor on this farm and would produce 


four times the ordinary crop value, reduce the cost of production more than one-half and 


educate the owner so that he would be a skilful farmer and thereby be able to continue 
these results for time to come, so long as he continued to fulfil the three principles men- 
tioned. In addition to the above results there would be $500 spent on five acres of public 
road, to also be an object lesson to show how the roads of the country could be built on 
the most permanent and lasting basis without any direct cost to individual or State. It 
will here be observed that there are about five acres of public road for every hundred 


acres of land, i.¢., three acres of front road and two acres of side road. Starting with an 


unprofitable, cheap farm, an unskilful farmer, small employment of labor and poor roads, | 


and ending in ten years with a profitable farm of double value, employing double the - 


amount. of labor, quadrupling the crop value, building the proportion of public road that. 
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this farm bore to the whole road at no expense to farmer or country, and ai the same time 
making a skilful farmer, as well as producing all the resultant beneficial effects to trade 
and commerce, leaves nothing more to be accomplished. This public offer is still open, 
to be accepted at any time in the future, unless unforeseen conditions prevent its being 
carried out. I desire to here state that if such results can be obtained and made generally 
applicable, I see no reason why this question should not be of national importance and 
be taken up by the government of our country. If such can be accomplished, the sooner 
the better. Time is precious, as interest and principal on the many mortgages and debts 
of our country continue to roll up mountain high, and form a cumulative wave that, if 
not abated, sooner or later means disaster and bankruptcy to a great many living within 
the borders of our land. If millions of mortgages with interest can be paid off in each 
decade, and millions of value added to the real estate by adopting new methods and 
business principles without risk of loss of capital, prestige or credit, and millions of 
people added to the population, and the public roads built on a permanent basis, then it 
is high time for the authorities controlling the destiny of our country to stop spending 
millions on wrong principles and ineffective methods which never did and never will 
change our country’s downward course. Would it not be sensible, businesslike, states- 
manlike and humanelike to investigate and test better methods, and so attain the much 
desired results for the good of all our people and the world in general ? 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The convention resumed at 2 o’clock, 


<* 


BUTTER FOR THE BRITISH MARKET, 


Prof. J. W. Rosertson was the first speaker of the afternoon, his subject being as 
above. Hesaid: I am to speak upon a subject which, while not very interesting in 
itself, is very intimately connected with the prosperity of the people of this part of 
Canada ; and before I begin to speak on this theme, and while some of the audience are 
getting to their places, let me make one or two observations to you in Cornwall. On 
similar occasions in former years the farmers of the immediate vicinity where the con- 
ventions were held have turned out in Jarge numbers to learn what might be learned 
about their own business and its management from those who have had opportunity for 
wider observation, and, in some cases, who have had longer experience than themselves, 
I do not wonder that many farmers have not availed themselves of the privileges of this 
convention, because farmers’ institutes are now numerous and agricultural meetings of 
various kinds are frequent, at which the subjects dealt with by this Association and 
other practical details of farm work are discussed. At this convention, perhaps, the 
general policy of the Province in the matter of dairying may be said to be considered, 
and therefore the meetings, while not less important, may have less interest to, the 
individual farmers than the discussions at farmers’ institutes. 


I am glad to welcome at this convention a distinguished American in the person of 
Prof. Brooks, whom you heard yesterday. About a year ago I had the privilege of 
going to the convention of the State Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, where the 
people gave me a generous reception, not for my own sake so much as for that of those 
whom [I represented. 
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Now, having taken as much time as I may in making these general observations, let 
me come down to my subject proper—‘ Butter for the British Market.” The British 
people, as seen through their markets, are great eaters. That is their chief characteristic, 
and they talk about their food more than any people whom I have ever met. They do 
not confine all their talk to their food; still they talk a lot about what they eat. The 
British people have won for themselves a most distinguished place in civilization. In 
our little social circles we arrange those who sit at the table and those who wait on the 
table into two classes, and we think in our little way that those who sit at the table are 
a little better off than those who wait onthe table. The producers of all civilized nations 
are to day seeking the privilege of waiting on the tables of Great Britain. Do not you 
go about the country in Canada thinking we are a little folk who do not amount to much. 
The people of the United States, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Denmark, and 
all the rest of them, are the waiters on the table of Great Britain and are seeking the 
favor of doing it. We are a part of that Empire on whose table the peoples of the earth 
are waiting. We ought to have a rather better show in our mother’s house than other 
folks. We have not been having it in the past, and I hope that in the near future we 
will be able to let our mother know that it is wiser and safer and better to get pure 
butter from Canada than oleomargarine from Holland or any other place ; that it is better 
policy to plan to get her fruit and flour and meat from within her own borders than to 
leave other nations in a position to say, ‘‘ we can starve you out if we cannot frighten 
you out.” Canadians should say to Great Britain, it will pay you to get butter for 
your market from Oanada and cheese for your market from Canada; and now is our 
chance to show that we can supply these things in plenty and of excellent quality and 
capture this market. I say this because now is the most opportune time to get some 
advantage, if only a preference on the part of the consumers, for colonial rather than 
foreign products. 


The imports of fine food products to Great Britain in 1894 are shown in the 
following table: 


British Imports, 1894, 


Value. 
Animals livines(for food) ydac. oe ee: eee pee crete $44,237,455 
Dressedimeats] 5 ties eile tee ee es ee ee 110,594,951 
Bebe rt ae lite c Ree aah leah Deter NU ARNT ae et Gaia Late 65,489,268 
Marcarigie tira. 5 sscry ve eather is niet Ps amet eee eee en 14,818,075 
Cheese alo es PORES ona ee ota nm rn Raed Oy) en 26,644,708 
Doshi 1 PAE ape tes AF ng pRB oF gee CM SU NRE: Rate RM co aed tee Cite ik ON 13,424,292 
Milk (condensed and preserved)...............+.... 5,252,277 


$280,461,026 


The consumption of meats in Great Britain is now about 125 lbs. per head of the 
population, and of that quantity 38 lbs. per head are imported. The consumption of 
butter is about 15 lbs. per head of the population, and of that about 94 lbs. are imported. 
The consumption of cheese is about 134 lbs. per head of the population, and of that 54 
lbs. are imported. The table does not comprise all they eat’ of these things; that com- 
prises all they buy from outside countries of these things; and seeing they buy so much 
of these it well becomes us to see how much we can supply with profit to ourselves. We 
send a very large quantity of good cheese that is quite creditable to Canada, but cheese 
is one of the smaller items on England’s bill. If we could capture a like share of the 
others, you see how much we might increase our revenue. We send England about one- 
half of the cheese which she buys, but less than two lbs, for every hundred pounds of all 
the butter she buys. An increase of our butter production means an increase of the 
production of dressed meats, because we will use the skimmed milk and butter-milk to 
raise calves and pigs. 
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Great Britain obtains her supplies of dairy products from the countries shown here- 
after : 


Butter value. Cheese value. 
RC A Ree eA Ae ie Mme Wd Ci $65,489,268 $26,644,708 
Quantity cwts. (Quantity cwts. 
Total gece cn Lia. Aen, irene 2,327,474 2,266,145 
FONT CANS G&h ace. Le. aus Lhe meee 20,887 1,142,104 
pea esU NILE? States) sku, hee ie 29,996 672,347 
ee J JONMATE Mesias oe eee toe APUG QUA 3 mate Wt: or Se sont 
SS) A OStralasia {\. 2 pce week eae 292,097 54,375 
Sth “AR TAN C6 Si7>.t ako ei cabeRere ees 424,645 52,969 
CO ca WOGETL ft, Ea etie < yu ee ee ae DARL AV SELLS TT ene ies Mpeg ee. De 
Ste HOLA trier tenis thd 165,157 298,693 
the “Cermany pakssiae oaethete ait ttete as Seige) D crater emai is Ged gern har 2c 
‘- - “Qthericountries (0.005400 09 135,999 45,657 


Canada is well in in supplying cheese to Great Britain. She now furnishes over 
50 per cent. of the total quantity imported there. That has been brought about mainly 
by the excellent quality and by the means which have been taken to get Canadian cheese 
and its quality recognized under its own name all the way through to the consumers. 
The Canadian trade in butter is a growing one, and the shipments of fresh-made creamery 
butter in cold storage compartments during the current year have given it a better name 
than it had been able to attain hitherto. A very large trade in that product is coming 
in the near future. 


The little country of Denmark, which is not nearly so large as Ontario, and which 
certainly has not so intelligent a population, sends nearly half the butter that Great 
Britain buys, and this is the outgrowth of not more than twenty years’ effort on the part 
of the Danish people. Twenty-four years ago they were not ‘‘in it,’ but afterwards 
attention was directed that way, and now they have the magnificent revenue of over 
$30,000,000 a year for butter sent to England, and have increased the export of dressed 
meats tremendously. They are among the best off people of all the nations of Europe. 


Then, Australasia has come into the markets and sends an appreciable quantity of 
butter to England. People say to us sometimes, ‘‘ You are too far off.” Weare not half 
so far off as Australia, and Australian butter comes fresh flavored and sweet into the 
British market. Distance is not so difficult to overcome as it is said to be. France sends 
more than Australia ; Sweden sends some and Germany sends some. 


Let me next mention what are the essential qualities in butter which people are 
willing to pay a high price for. It is not correct to say the value of butter depends on 
the quantity of fat it contains, because you can have butter which is not saleable for 
three cents. a pound and contains just as much fat as another butter which sells for 
twenty-three cents. a pound. It is that sort of thing we call flavor that fixes the value. 
It is not the nourishing properties ; it is the satisfying properties. So flavor is the most 
important quality of butter. The flavor of Oanadian butter when fresh made is superior 
to the flavor of Danish butter when fresh made—not merely equal to it. We have been 
modest as a people, and have said nothing, while the Danes have been getting the English 
papers to write up their butter because it was fashionable to do so. We have suffered, 
also, because the flavor wag not nearly so good in our butter when it reached the English 
market as it was when made. Danish butter gets to the British consumer without any 
deterioration, so that it is just as good when it arrives in England as it was in the Danish 
creamery. If we can do what they do—get the butter from the place it is made to the 
place it is eaten without spoiling in transit—we can out-do them in the price obtained. 
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I need not say anything of the body of Canadian butter. It stands first in solidity 
of all the butters that go to the British market. It is too yellow in color to suit the 
British consumers. ‘They will pay more for a light colored butter. Let us, therefore, 
make it the least little shade away from being a lardy color. 


Then Canadian producers have been putting too much salt in their butter for the 
people of England, who like a comparatively mild and fresh, that is not salt, butter. 
Half an ounce of salt to a pound of butter is enough in most cases; and .the salt should 
be of fine grain and pure quality. 

Two things are objectionable in dairy salt, one is a coarse insoluble grain, and the 
other is a limy substance which has the effect of giving the butter a limy flavor. 


I would use the finest Canadian salt. It is quite as good as the best I have seen 
anywhere, and better than I have seen in most parts of the Empire. 


In some other respects our butter needs improvement. Butter does not taste any 
nicer for being in a nice package, but the Englishman thinks it will, and he pays for 
what he thinks, and not for what you or I think. I know a nice school girl about ten 
years of age, I suppose if she had a tawdry looking dress on, with her face unwashed and 
her hair all unkempt, she would be just as good a girl as when she steps to my side neatly 
dressed, with tidy hair and her face aglow with the bloom of restful cleanliness. Still I 
would not like to have her by me so well in one case as in the other. So the English 
shop-keeper, who does not care to have his shop tawdry, and is looking for a high class of 
butter, does not like to have his customers see a cheap looking lot of butter about his 
place. He says, ‘Oh, that butter in unsightly packages belongs to the low grade shops,” 
and it has to go for a low grade price. Let us have clean packages, that look nice. Let 
us have a package, too, capable of keeping the butter without injury to the quality. 
The square packages, which hold fifty-six pounds, can be bought for sixteen cents. and 
lined with paper for not more than one and a half cents. a box. The butter in such 
packages can be packed closely in the refrigerator compartments on the steamships and 
no space is lost. That you may follow my argument and see the proof of it as clearly as 
[ am able to put it to you, let me go back fora moment to the process of making the 
butter. When a buttermaker begins the manufacture of milk into butter he either puts 
in what he calls a fermentation starter or exposes the milk or cream to the air and lets 
things fall into it which start fermentation. The atmosphere is filled with all sorts of 
things that cause fermentation. That is a fermentation starter which changes sweet into 
sour cream, and by and bye, if left long enough, into decayed cream. Now, when the 
cream is churned and the butter is taken out of the churn, a small quantity of these 
minute forms of life are retained in it, and they go on working a change and spoiling the 
butter. So you have to deal with this fermentation starter. Now, if you havea fermen- 
tation stopper, you can hold the butter quite unchanged. Fermentation makes no pro- 
gress at the freezing point of water, so if you keep the temperature down to 32° you 
have a fermentation stopper, and the fermentation starter will do no harm. If a pound 
of nice butter is made in the best way, and kept till it is two days old, allowing the fer- 
mentation to go on slowly to ripen the flavor, and it is then put down to a temperature 
of 32° and kept in aclosely sealed package in a dark place, you can keep it for three or 
six months, and it will not have changed as much in that time as it would in three hours 
at a temperature of 75° in your pantry. So the difficulty of safe transportation is not 
great if you stop fermentation. If butter is made in June and kept at 32° in a dark 
place in a fairly close package, no man can tell in January whether it is three days or 
six months old by any difference in the flavor. Thatis what the Australians have been 
doing, shipping their butter 9,000 miles and getting it fresher to the consumer than butter 
sent thirty miles in a warm car in England. 


Now, I come to this as being a thing we ought to do. We ought to make some 
provision for getting our butter to the English consumer in its best condition. That is 
the essence of the whole question. If you can do it you can capture his preference and 
his price. One thing more we want to do—we must get it there in our own name, so 
that people will know where it comes from and ask for it again—so we will work up a 
permanent trading connection with them. 
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That brings me to discuss the next part of my subject. If it be important to get the 
butter there in the best condition, then provision must be made for preserving it in that 
condition before as well as during shipment, What provision exists at most creameries ? 
Well, they have a so-called cold storage room in the creamery. I have never been any- 
where in a creamery where the temperature would stand at an average lower than forty 
degrees, with the single exception of the Renfrew creamery. What happens?! The 
butter is put into the store-room or cellars at forty-five degrees, and the creamery man 
says: ‘I don’t care to sell,” and goes on making butter. ‘I will hold till the whole 
month’s make is ready to sell,” and the price is going up and the flavor is also going up 
(laughter). Being Scotch, the creed of my marketing efforts is to get the most money I 
can for what I have to sell. That is a different thing from selling every week, or not 
selling every week and putting the butter where it will spoil in the meantime. I have 
not said “Sell every week,” but ‘sell when you like, and in the meantime keep the 
butter where it will not spoil.” Ifa creamery cannot afford to have a cold storage room 
_ where the butter can be kept at a temperature of thirty-two degrees, let it be shipped 
every week to some place where it can be properly kept, and if it is to be held for an 
expected better market or for any other reason, let it be held there without deterioration. 
I do not think it pays a creamery now to have a large building for that purpose because 
the proper storage accomodation costs a good deal, and where the creameries cannot chill 
it themselves and keep it cold it will pay to ship to some place for that purpose. That 
requires, as a next step, accomodation on the railways by which the butter can be taken 
to these central or safe cold storage places every week. Now, last year, in connection 
with the cold storage system, we arranged for a service on the railways whereby a 
refrigerator car was run once a week for the carriage of butter. The creameries of 
Quebec used these cars quite largely, so that the Government guarantee on some of the 
routes was not called for there at all. But over the Province of Ontario the cars were 
used very, very little, indeed, and butter was held until the flavor was partly spoiled, 
' while these cars were running empty most of the time. We gave the same chance last 
year for shipping dairy butter as for creamery butter in this way, and dairy butter did 
better too where shipments were made up promptly. Let us get this into our heads, that 
butter begins to change in condition after three days if kept above thirty-two degrees, 
but if you keep it at that temperature then you can hold it any reasonable length of time. 
We propose to continue the cold storage service this year, and I hope the creamery men 
and merchants over Canada will see that their butter is put in a safe place before it 
begins to spoil, and it will get us a good name instead of a bad one, and we will find our 
entrance to the British market easier and more profitable to ourselves. 


That brings me to one of the last parts of my subject. I want to try to make clear 
what a market means to the man who has butter to sell, What isa market? It is a 
place to exchange in. It used to be that a man would exchange furs for blankets and 
bacon, etc. Nowadays by the medium of that which we call money we do not make the 
exchange of furs for blankets and bacon. The process is different but the end is just the 
same as before, and so when a man has a tub of butter to exchange for something else, 
he has to recognize two things: First, that the butter has an intrinsic value as food that 
does not change much. A tub of butter in June has the same intrinsic value as a tub 
made in July if it is made well. If it is not it does not gain in value although it ‘ goes 
on from strength to strength continually.” Now, while the intrinsic value of the butter, 
if preserved, remains the same, the exchange value fluctuates all the time. I may get 
$10 for atub to-day for which I might get $8 or $12 two months hence, and that is where 
skilful commercial ‘ gumption ” comes in, which we have not got any too much of just 
yet in this country. [am not taking the record of one year only to support a theory, 
because the fluctuations last year were almost the same as for the last ten years. [am 
taking the best butter first. The Normandy butter from France stands away above the 
Danish butter. We have in Canada the conditions for making butter just like the French 
butter. Our flavor and body are more like theirs than any [ have seen. These are the 
prices in 1894: In July the price was 115 shillings for 112 lbs. It went up in January 
to 145 shillings. Take the price of nine or ten years, and from November to March it is 
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about six cents a pound above the price of the rest of the year. Does that not mean 
that we ought to try to exchange our butter at a time when it has a high exchange value, 
or in other words, when it sells at a high price per pound. It is as clear to me as noon- 
day. Why should I exchange something which I have when its value is lowest? Of 
course I do not want to, and will not when I can help myself, Then, take the Danish butter. 
There seems to be a uniform fluctuation upwards to October sustained to March, 
and then the price goes low again. That means we shuuld have our summer butter made 
in June, July, August and September, kept in safe, cold places, and sent to Britain in 
October, when the demand is best and the price is comparatively high for that class of 
butter. 3 


To do that we need cold storage somewhere accessible to the creameries. There are 
now three large buildings in Montreal—or will be next summer—where cold storage can 
be had at any temperature, from twelve degrees upwards, for very reasonable rates. Last 
year, to encourage the creamery men t) store their butter which was to be held, the 
Government agreed to pay half the charges. That may be continued this year. Then 
there have been cold storage services on the railways and steamships, which will be very 
much improved. Last year we had cold stcrage on the steamships which kept the butter 
after it was taken on board. We used insulated compartments, and they did very well. 
It was like a loz-house in the woods, which served the purpose first-rate until thé people 
were ready for something bigger and better ; and if a settler had built a mansion in the 
woods in the first place he would not have stayed long in it. So we began in a simple, 
inexpensivé way, and there was no failure. But now the time has come when we should 
put refrigerating compartments on the steamers. On one line of steamships at least it is 
expected there will be cold storage accommodation for the carrying of dressed meats, 
cheese and fruits at suitable temperatures, so that they may be landed in the English 
markets without any injury. 


One thing more needs fo be considered. If gotten to the other side in first-class 
condition our butter needs to be made known in its new condition under its own name. 
Somehow Canadian butter has received a bad name, and it is not easy to recover from the 
incubus of that. It is needed to call the attention of the Britist people next summer to 
the fact that we are giving them butter of a different character from what went from 
Canada in the past. 


A little talk is sometimes indulged in by those who perhaps do not follow the bear- 
ings of this question in its entirety, to the effect that if any man holds butter which he 
has bought from June till October, he thereby becomes a “ speculator,” and by throwing 
that epithet at him they suppose they have altogether discomfited him. I am not an 
apologist for speculators, but a man who buys on speculation merely proves his faith in 
the future of the market for his purchase. So if a man buys butter for his own good 
money in June and holds it till October he has faith in the market, and is a good factor 
and not a bad factor in the market, Take our cheese trade ; the factories are only making 
on the average five and a half months in the year, and the consumers eat cheese in Eng- 
land twelve months in the year. If the Canadian buyers sent it all over in five and a 
half months it would be cheaper there ; in fact, might be unsaleable. Legitimate and 
bona fide speculation is a good factor in commercial life, and when I meet a farmer who 
has the notion that a speculator has always an injurious influence on his business I differ 
from him, I favor new methods of trying to help the farmers to get our products to the 
market in the best way, and I would brush aside every middleman who stood between to - 
hinder the producer from getting his rightful share of what the consumer paid. (Ap- 
plause.) But if you have no middleman between you cannot get the other two together. 
The buyer who helps in the transaction is entitled to get his share. In that sense let us 
get our butter to the British market through the regular commercial agencies, trying to 
get it over in a safe, unspoiled condition, giving an equal chance to the merchants who 
use their courage, skill and capital, and to the manufacturers to increase their profits, 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Granam: Will not this butter which you keep at thirty-two degrees depreciate _ 
very much in flavor once you get it into the retailers’ hands ? 
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Prof. Ropertson: No. Let me show you how that is. Everybody says if you freeze 
beef, so soon as it thaws it spoils. When you freeze beef, the cells, which contain proto- 
plasm, are burst, and when it is thawed the juice runs out and it spoils. If butter be 
kept so cold that the brine in it becomes frozen the butter will be opened by the expan- 
sion of the brine, and thus the air will be admitted ; but in order to bring that about the 
brine must be frozen. Unless the brine is frozen the butter is chilled only and not 
frozen. The chilling does not open up the grain to let the air in, and consequently it is 
no more liable to spoil afterwards than if it had not been chilled. 


Mr. MacpHerson : What temperature will the brine freeze at ! 


Prof. Robertson: The strongest will freeze at zero (Fahrenheit), and the weaker 
brine at perhaps fifteen degrees below the freezing point of water. 


Mr. MacpHerson : You would not have it below fifteen degrees ? 


Prof. Ronertson: J would not bring butter below thirty-two degrees only for a 
short time, when it may be brought down to twenty-two degrees, in order that the inside 
of the package may get cold quickly. 


A Voice: Do these packages hold brine ? 
Prof. Ropertson : When well lined with two thicknesses of parchment paper. 
Mr. Macpuerson : Is it necessary for these boxes to hold brine ? 


Prof. Ropertson: I do not think it is really necessary, because if there is paper 
covering the butter there is practically no evaporation at thirty-two degrees, It does not 
pay to buy thin, cheap paper which sticks to the butter. It pays to buy thick, strong 
paper. The Australians are wise in this, that when the paper is taken off the butter has 
all the sparkle that it had when just two days old. The paper keeps the moisture in. 


In answer to ‘a question by Mr. Atzexanpsr, of Montreal, Prof. Roperrson said : 
The inspectors of food in Great Britain are very diligent, and when butter is found there 
that contains anything over eighteen per cent. of water the grocer caught selling it can 
be taken up and fined for adulteration. JI have never known of butter being sent from 
Canada that contained so much water as that, but I have heard of some that came dan- 
gerously near it. The butter should be worked twice. It would be a most injurious 
thing if even one tub of Canadian butter should be found which would give rise to an 
action in England, because our competitors would have the fact published everywhere. 
If worked twice at fifty degrees there is no danger of that. 


Mr. Pearce: What about butter driers ? 

Prof. Ropertson : I have never seen them in use. If the ordinary butter-workers 
are used twice there is not the least risk of leaving too much water in the butter. 
Mr. ALEXANDER: Is there not a danger of leaving it too greasy } 
Prof. Rosertson: The butter-maker can tell when he folds the butter on his 


butter-worker when it is worked sufficiently, If it will fold over about half before it 
breaks it is in the best condition. 


Mr. MAcpuerson: Perhaps you have a preference for butter-workers. 


Prof. Ropertson : I have not. It may be a prejudice, but I like to have a butter- 
worker by which a butter-maker feels the grain of the butter through the way it bends 
or yields to the butter spades in his hands. He gets more information through his 
muscles than through his eyes, 


, 


PRESENTATION TO MR. MARK SPRAGUE. 


At this stage of the proceedings a pleasing incident occurred which was not down 
on the programme. It was the presentation of a handsome gold stop-watch by the 
Association to their efficient instructor, Mr. Mark Sprague. Mr. Sprague having been 
invited to the platform, the presentation was made by Prof Robertson on behalf of the 
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Association. In doing this Prof, Robertson said: Ihave been asked to make a few 


remarks for Mr. Sprague’s especial benefit—not of a scolding kind—but on behalf of 


_ the Association, in offering to him a tangible token of their high appreciation of him- 
self and of the labor he has performed so faithfully for the creameries of the Province 
of Ontario, This Association, unlike many other corporate bodies, has a soul (laughter 
and applause), and when a man serves a corporation whose directors have large souls, 
great hearts and broad minds, he is inspired and impelled to good service. In this 
respect a servant usually reflects the spirit of his master. So, on behalf of the Ontario 
Creameries Association, I have pleasure in presenting you with this beautiful gold stop- 
watch, which will enable you to time the speed of separators, and otherwise aid you in 
your work while you watch over the interests committed to your care. While valu- 
able in itself, I think it will be still more precious to you as the vehicle which bring 
to you the respect and good will of the members of this Association, which is doing 
so much for the country. I know, as the chief officer of the dairying service of the 
Dominion of Oanada, that I am only giving voice to the opinion of this Association 
when I say that Ontario owes you a debt of gratitude for faithful, unselfish service j 
and let me express the hope that through your example many of Ontario’s sons may 
be awakened to give her their best service in the fields of dairying and agriculture. 
(Applause), 


Mr. SpracuE was deeply touched, and replied very briefly as follows: This 
presentation is very unexpected by me, I assure you, I have labored to the best 
of my ability for a number of years, and a token of this kind is very much appreciated 
by me. I thank the President and Directors of the Ontario Creameries’ Association, 
and one and all of you, for this very valuable present. (Applause). 


INJURIOUS INSEOTS. 


Mr. James FLETCHER, Dominion Entomologist, Ottawa, was next introduced, and 
said: The subject I am going to speak about to-day is “Injurious Insects.” These 
creatures from year to year reduce your incomes, sometimes without your knowledge, 
to a large extent. I will speak on this subject for about twenty minutes of the half 
hour at my disposal, and then will leave ten minutes for anyone who wishes to do so 
to ask questions. I think in this way that any information I can give will be more 
definitely directed to those kinds of injurious insects which are immediately of interest 
to those present. I might speak of many insects which were of general interest, but 
which were not troublesome to you, but if I confine my remarks to general principles 
I can speak of the various kinds of injuries committed by insects and the best remedies 
for the different classes; then if when I am finished you will ask questions about those 
which have occurred in this district I can answer better with regard to each one’s 
requirements. There is no doubt that a very large percentage of all farm crops is 
destroyed each year by injurious insects. From the best information available this loss 
must be put at no less than ten por cent. of all crops grown, and this amount is actually 
less than it really is in many years. The plain English of this is, that if you grow a 
crop worth $1,000 you iose every year $100 of that amount. This, too, is a direct 
tax which is frequently paid without a complaint by the farmer because he thinks 
he cannot help himself, which, however, is not the case, for with a small amount 
of knowledge a very large proportion of this loss can be prevented, and if I impress 
nothing else on you to-day beyond the fact that you have in me a servant who is 
being paid to study injurious insects for you and find out the best remedies to prevent 
their attacks, I shall consider my time has been well occupied. 


There are perhaps about one hundred different kinds of injurious insects which every 
year cause serious injury to crops in some part of Canada. These, of course, do not occur in 
the same locality, but complaints are received concerning them from some part of Canada 
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every year. It is encouraging to know that of this number of what we may call 
first-class pests by far the larger portion have been sufficiently studied for the recom- 
mendation of practical remedies immediately upon the attack being made known. The 
secret by which remedies can be discovered is to know the life history of the insects 
which cause the injury, so that we may be able to attack them at that stage of their 
life when they are most susceptible of injury. The life history furnishes us with the 
knowledge of how they pass their lives and at what times of the year they are passing 
through their different stages of development. Perhaps it is hardiy necessary to state . 
here that all insects pass through four stages of development; first, there is the egg, 
which is laid by a female insect. From.this egg hatches the second stage or larva, 
which, in most insects is the stage in which the greatest amount of injury is done. 
In the different orders of insects we find various popular names for this stage. The 
larva of a fly is called a maggot; of a beetle or a wasp, a grub; ofa butterfly or moth, 
a catterpillar, and so on. It is sometimes rather important to prevent mistakes that 
an insect should be called by its accurate name when speaking of it, but if specimens 
of all insects concerning which enquiry is made are sent forward with the letter there 
is little chance of error. In this country nearly every small member of the animal 
kingdom of which the name is unknown is called “a bug,” whereas as a matter of 
fast this name properly belongs to a very small order of insects, which are for the most 
part characterized by a very nasty smell, but particular by having the mouth parts in 
the form of a slender, hollow tube. 


An important point about the structure of insects which it would be well if evary 
farmer in the country understood, is that the mouth parts of all insects are formed 
upon one or other of two plans. If a large number of insects, no matter how many, 
were examined, they could all be divided under two heads. First, those which have 
jaws with which they bite the substance of their food, such as the Colorado Potato 
Beetle, all kinds of caterpillars, currant and cabbage worms. In the case of all these, it 
is quite apparent by the riddled leaves that much of the substance of the plants attacked 
has been eaten away. The other class has the mouth parts in the shape of a slender, 
hollow tube, such as we find in the mosquito and all the true bugs, many of which attack 
plants. These all live on the liquid juices of animals or plants, which they suck up 
through a hollow tube. The importance of this much knowledge to farmers is due to 
the fact that all remedies for injurious insects must be devised in accordance with 
the nature of the form of the mouth parts of the insects which are attacking his 
crop. For those insects which eat the substance of plants, it is plain that if some 
poisonous material is placed on the food plant, it will be eaten by the insects at the 
game time as the leaves, and the insect will be poisoned. On the other hand, however, 
for those kinds which simply live on the juices of the plant, this remedy would be 
useless, for the attacking insect would push its slender beak in between the particles of 
poison, puncture the plant, and suck out its juices from beneath the skin. Too much 
importance cannot be laid upon the value of this knowledge, and the first thing to 
look for when you notice that a crop is being injured by insects, is to observe how the 
injury is being done. From the great utility of Paris green as a remedy for all insects 
which bite their food, a general idea seems to have sprung up that Paris green is a remedy 
which can be used for every kind of insect. This, however, is far from being the case, 
and it is important that the fact should be known, for very frequently when farmers 
take the doctoring of their injured or diseased crops into their own hands, they use the 
wrong remedy, and then get discouraged and adopt the false notion that very little can 
be done to prevent the attacks of insect pests. There are, as I have said, two classes 
of injurious insects—Biting insects and Sucking insects. For the first class, Paris green 
is the most generally useful material, but for the second class we require a different 
kind of remedy altogether, viz., some substance which will destroy the insect by merely 
coming into contact with their bodies, and which does not require to be eaten at all. 
There are several materials which answer this requirement. I have stated that the 
number of first class pests which occur every year is only about one hundred, and of 
these a large proportion, perhaps ninety-five per cent., have already had practical remedies 
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discovered for them. We may ask, what is a practical remedy? <A practical remedy is 
one that is, first of all, effective, so as to do the work we use it for; then it must be 
cheap, so as not to cost more than the crop is worth, and lastly, it must be simple, so as 
to minimize any chance of error in its composition or application. Remedies are either 
preventive or active, and the first of these can again be divided up into agricultural and 
deterrent. Agricultural preventive remedies consist of such methods as high culture, 
by which a Be aa and healthy growth is encouraged, and the crop is pushed on to 
maturity as scbn as possible, Clean farming, vy which all weeds are kept down and no, 
rubbish is left about to act as winter shelters for insects; early or late seeding, so 
that a crop liable to attack is presented to its enemies at the time they usually appear 
in such a condition that they cannot injure it. Rotation of crops is also of great. value 
as a means of keeping down the numbers of injurious insects. Every crop has its own 
special insect enemies, and if large areas are put in under one crop, or if the same crop 
is grown in the same place for several years running, these special enemies will increase 
year by year. By proper rotation of crops, insects feeding on one class of plants do not 
find the same food plant in the same place the following year. Deterrent remedies 
include all such operations as the painting of the trunks of fruit trees with poisonous 
alkaline or other obnoxious washes. A widely adopted remedy of this nature is the 
regular painting every year of the trunks of apple trees with an alkaline wash made of 
soft soap reduced to the consistency of thick paint by the addition of a strong solution 
of washing svda in water. This is put on apple trees at the end of May and in the 
middle of June, and forms a thick coating not easily washed off with rain. Other 
deterrent remedies are the many kinds of mechanical contrivances put round the trunks 
of trees to prevent insects from crawling up them. This remedy is used to prevent the 
wingless female moths of the canker worm from climbing up apple trees to lay their 
eggs. Another method of keeping insects away from vegetables or animals is to destroy 
or mask the natural odors of the plants with some other substance which has a strong 
or disagreeable odor, such as gas lime, coal oil or carbolic acid. The remedies most 
usually recommended are active remedies, and include not only such operations as may 
be spoken of under the head of hand-picking, when the individual insects are sought 
out and destroyed, but also the application of the various kinds of insecticides or other 
poisonous substances which, during the last few years, have come into use so widely 
Nearly all the insecticides may be used either as dry powders or as wet mixtures, ja 
the case of Paris green and other arsenical poisons of a caustic nature, it is necessary to 
mix them with some diluent before they are applied to tender vegetation. For dry 
applications, almost any dry, fine powder is suitable—flur, land-plaster, air-slaked 
lime, finely sifted wood ashes, or even road dust. The only important thing is that 
they should be perfectly dry and in a fine state of division, so that they may be evenly 
distributed over the plants as a very fine powder. The proper quantity of the differ- 
ent diluents to be used with the insecticide will vary with the insects to be treated, 
and the plants to which they are applied, but in most cases, if Paris green be used, 
it may be mixed with fifty times its measure of the diluent. There are a great many 
different kinds of instruments for distributing dry poisons, but perhaps the most con- 
venient thing is a4 small bag of muslin or cheese cloth, from which the poison can be 
conveniently shaken by tapping it with a slender rod. Undoubtedly the most conven- 
lent way of of distributing poisons is in water, by means of a spraying pump provided 
with a good spraying nozzle, and this latter, it must be remembered, is quite of equal 
importance with a good spraying pump. During the past two or three years the 
value of spraying nearly all crops for their protection from their insect enemies has 
been widely recognized, and to-day the progressive fruit grower, gardener or farmer who 
does not spray his crops is certainly neglecting one of the most useful aids to successful 
competition with his neighbors. I have mentioned Paris green, and this I believe to be 
the most useful of all the arsenical poisons. It is always obtainable, and its nature is 
now pretty generally understood, so that there is little chance of mistake in applying it. 
In fact, I consider Paris green almost an ideal material for the purposes for which it is 
recommended, for poisoning biting insects. Its intense green color advertises its poison- 
ous nature. Although so poisonous, it is quite insoluble in water; that is, it will not 
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dissolve in water, and it is only when acted upon by the gastric juices in the stomachs of 
insects which eat it that its poisonous qualities are released. This takes some time, and 
it is well to mention that Paris green is a slow acting poison, and if results are not 
seen very quickly after its application, farmers must not be impatient, but wait a little. 
I have frequently seen it applied to potatoes for the potato beetle, and because the beetles 
were active the next day, I have been told that Paris green was no good. I have always 
said, ‘‘ Wait till to-morrow,” and in all instances the result has been satisfactory. Paris 
green does not dissolve in water, and when we use it in water it is merely a mixture, the 
poison being contained in the water simply in suspension. This must be remembered, 
and { mention it here because my attention has been drawn to the fact here to-day that 
some farmers are in the habit of mixing Paris green in a pail of water when they go 
home to dinner, and then leaving it to stand until afterwards to be used in the after- 
noon, thinking that more strength will be taken out of the poison, and upon enquiry 
I find that they have not recognized the necessity of keeping the mixture stirred up 
all the time. Im anticipation of the many qusstions which are sure to be asked at 
this meeting in the same way that they are in every other meeting that I attend, as 
to ‘“ What is the best remedy for the potato bug?” and ‘ Haven’t you got anything 
yet that will keep down the potato bug for us?” I say, “ Yes; Paris green.” This 
is the only practical remedy, and is so effective and cheap that no one need ask for a 
better until the millenium comes, when, perhaps, we may not have to work hard to get 
satisfactory results. 


For sucking insects, such as plant lice, scale insects and true bugs a most valuable 
remedy is a mixture of coal oil and soap suds now widely known under the name of 
kerosene emulsion. The best formula is coal oil, two gallons; rain water, one gallon, 
and any kind of soap half a pound. Boil the soap in the water until all is dissolved, 
then while boiling hot turn it into a large vessel holding two gallons of coal oil, churn it 
vigorously for five minutes, when it will be of a smooth, creamy nature. If the emul- 
sion is perfect, it will adhere to the surface of a piece of glass dipped into it. If not 
sufficiently churned it will run off as though on an oily surface. This is the stock 
emulsion, and before using it on vegetation it must be diluted with nine times its quan- 
tity of water. It may be sprayed upon all kinds of vegetation in this strength and will 
do no harm, but will destroy all kinds of insects upon which itis sprayed. This mixture 
was used very satisfactorily against the Horn Fly, which was so troublesome in many 
parts of Canada up to last year, but which, from what I have been able to learn of its 
habits, will certainly decrease in numbers and the virulence of its attack from this time 
forward in Canada. There are many kinds of insects which I might speak of, such as 
the apple tree borers, Codling moth, plum Curculio and turnip flea, but it will per- 
haps be better to carry out the plan I suggested and answer such questions as may be 
asked with regard to the different kinds of crop pests. In addition to the injuries com- 
mitted every year by injurious.insects, farmers suffer an equal amount of loss annually 
from the attacks of many kinds of parasitic fungi, such as potato rot, rusts, smuts and 
mildews and particularly the black spot of the apple and the mildew of grapes. Bulle- 
tines and reports have been published upon all of these subjects by the Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa, and also by the Department of Agriculture in Toronto. Before sitting 
down I would remind you all that any information concerning your farming operations 
can be obtained from the Experimental Farm at Ottawa by writing for it. Special 
arrangements have been made by which letters and all parcels of specimens for examina- 
tions can be sent free of postage, and I can assure you that all the officers at Ottawa in 
charge of the various department will do their utmost to assist you with any informa- 
tion at their disposal. 


‘The PresipENtT: What is the cause of scab on apple? 


Mr. Fietcuer: Scab or black spot of the apple is due to the attack of a parasitic 
fungus. This has been treated of at some length in Bulletin No. 23, of the Experimen- 
tal Farm series, where it will be found that a satisfactory remedy has been discovered in 
the Bordeaux mixture, which for the apple is recommended to be made with four pounds 
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of copper sulphate, four pounds of lime and forty gallons of water, but which when 
sprayed upon the potato vines for the rot has given rather better results with six pounds 
of copper sulphate, instead of four. 


A Voice: What causes it? Does planting the trees too closely ? 


Mr. Furrcuer: Certainly that would be the cause of a lack of vigor and health 
in the trees and might aggravate it. The cause is just as certainty a distinct organism 
which is propogated by spores and carried by the wind from tree to tree. 


Mr. W. H. Bryer: How can blackbirds be prevented from attacking the corn in 
the spring of the year ? 


Mr. FuetcHer: A great many adopt the plan of rolling the seeds in tar before 
sowing, others think this is of no use. Our foreman has a method by which he claims 
he can keep crows away. He poisons a few eggs with strychine and leaves them in the 
fields and when one crow has eaten any of this poison and dies he leaves it in the field 
and no other crows will come, so he says. 


The Presipent: The way my father told me was to get up early in the morning 
and keep stirring the dirt right around the hills of corn. (Laughter.) 


Prof. Brooxs: I think, perhaps, I can help a little on the point with reference to 
applying Paris green. There is a little implement known as Leggett’s paris green 
sprinkler, which you fasten by a strap over the shoulder and by turning a crank you can 
apply the Paris green as fast as you can walk. We use the machine with great satis- 
faction, putting on the Paris green to one row at a time, and, with the minimum of exer- 
cise, a man can do about six to eight acres in a day. It reduces the Paris green to a 
sort of mist which does not burn the leaf, and we have found it the most satisfactory 
way. If you add flour there is so much more body to deal with, and whether you use 
plaster or water the same is true. 


ee Bie lin 


A Voice: Can you give some remedy for smut in wheat, corn and oats? 


Mr. FiercHer: The smuts in wheat and oats are very similar and can be pre- 
vented by an application of one pound of bluestone to two and one-half or three gal- 
lons of water. This is explained in the Experimental Farm reports and bulletins. 
Smuts in corn is a different disease, and very much harder to treat. There is no remedy 
which has been invented. 


THE ORIGINAL FORMS OF DAIRY PRODUCH. 


Mr. Frank T. Suurt, M.A., Chief Chemist, Dominion Experimental Farms,. 
Ottawa, was again introduced, and on coming forward said: No apology, I feel sure, is. 
necessary in these later days, and especially in speaking to an audience composed of the 
members of the Creameries’ Association, in presenting to you this afternoon a few 
thoughts upon the fundamentals of agriculture from a scientific, and more particularly 
from a chemical, aspect or standpoint. I fancy that now-a-days all our progressive 
farmers have realized that a complete study of their work is necessary and essential to. 
profitable farming. It is so in every other business and profession, and we in agriculture 
have lately come to see that such is essential to our work. 


_I am to speak somewhat in technicalities, but I shall endeavor to make myself 
plain and easily understood. If mottoes are not copyrighted I should like to give you 
one, ‘Science with Practice.” Such a motto indicates the lines upon which we as. 
individuals and as an Association must work in the future. The science of agriculture 
tells us of the why and wherefore of our farming operations, and of the fundamental 
principles which underlie them, a knowledge of which is necessary for the intelligent 
conducting of our farm work. 
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I shall treat my subject under three heads. Regarding the original forms of dairy- 
ing products we may ask: What are they? then, Where are they? and then, Why 
should we endeavor to learn about them? But it may not be amiss if we first reflect 
upon the relation of the farmer to his products, if we consider that it is the farmer who, 
by his skill and intelligence, directs the conversion of crude materials of plants and 
animals into finished products. He uses the agencies which nature has provided— 
plants and animals—and just in so far as he understands the requirements of plants and 
animals just so far will he be able to economically, intelligently and profitably conduct 
his work. Both in the production and selling of our goods we have to compete with 

-men who are keen, and whose knowledge and means of transit of goods are often better 
than our own. ‘To meet them here or elsewhere it is necessary to be alive tu all methods 
of progressive farming, and further, to remember that progress and development in 
agriculture have been made through the exact knowiedye afforded by the sciences. 
Chemistry has given us the Babcock test, which revolutionized our old method of testing 
milk, and put the sale of milk on an equitable basis. The science of mechanics has given 
us the separator, which enables one to skim milk more closely than by any method of 
deep or shallow setting. The science of bacteriology has given us the knowledge of the 
presence of bacteria or microscopic plants which lead to the development of the right or 
wrong flavor in butter and cheese, for we know that it is the presence of certain bacteria 
which by their development produce in butter and cheese a condition which we might call 
“© off flavor.” 


[ think it is remarkable when we compare the condition of agriculture of a few years 
ago with that of to-day, and reflect upon the little knowledge that was then prevalent 
with regard to these matters, and recognize the immense strides that have seen made dur- 
ing the last decade. I think there is cause for congratulation and very much satisfac- 
tion, and I feel sure from what we can see to-day that as Canadian agriculturists we are 
not, and have not been, slow to avail ourselves of the discoveries made by those engaged 
in the more scientific part of agriculture. Of late there has been an effort, and a success- 
ful one, to place agriculture on a plane with other sciences, Dr. Gilbert, the first 
authority in England, said last year that the only hope for the future oi agriculture lay 
in the larger adoption by our people of scientific methods. If this is true for England 
it will also, though perhaps not quite to the same degree, be true for Canada. This, 
remember, is the warning of a man who has a practical and scientific agricultural experi- 
ence of more than fifty years. When we have such an expression from so high an 
authority, we may well see to it that we take every opportunity to gain information, and 
then endeavor as far as possible to make use of it upon our farms. 


Now, it is a fact, about the truth of which there can be no doubt, although most of 
us have not the opportunities for making the observation for ourselves, that everything 
is changing. We ourselves are not composed of the same materials that we were some 
years ago. We may not see this change of material, but the scientist by careful methods 
of investigation may measure it. 


The term matter as I shall use it, is anything that can be weighed. It may be in 
either one of three conditions. It may be either solid, liquid or gaseous. You say, is 
air matter? Certainly. If you take a vessel, such as a flask and weigh it and then 
exhaust the air, it will be found to weigh very much less. The air that the flask contained 
consequently had weight. The matter in this universe is constantly changing from one 
to another of these three conditions, and these changes are brought about by various 
causes, and very largely by the life functions of plants and animals. You say, are 
plants alive? Certainly, for they breathe, they require food, they reproduce. Plants are 
living organisms just as much as animals are, and we should do well to recognize that 
fact, it will help usin our practical agriculture—in the economical manuring of the 
land. 


I have to make another statement with regard to matter, and that is that the farmer 
cannot create it or annihilate it. The sum total of the matter in the universe remains 
the same. You say to me when I put a stick of wood in the fire I get nothing after it is 
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burned but a few ashes. Is there no loss? Apparently so, but nevertheless there has 
been no loss, no annihilation of matter. It has changed its form. Part of the wood 
has been transformed into gaseous products, and if the operation had been performed in 
the laboratory we could have weighed them and shown that there had been no loss. So 
in one sense we may understand the farmers to be manufacturers, who, by the aid of 
plants and animals, convert the crude materials in nature into many forms useful for food 
and clothing. Just in so far as the farmer has skill in directing these changes just so far 
will his work be economically and profitably accomplished. 

When a chemist examines matter, solid, liquid or gaseous, he finds that it is made up 
of certain fundamental forms known as elements, and that all matter in the world is 
composed of one, two or more of these elementary substances. As we meet it then in 
nature, matter is either elementary or compound, for the elements combine with one 
another in various proportions. There are some seventy or more of theseelements. We 
as agriculturists have to deal with a few of them—some sixteen in all—and in relation to 
the plant food in soils I need only speak particularly of three. 


Let us begin with the consideration of those elements which enter into the composi- 
tion of the plant, because, as we shall see that the plant is an intermediate stage between 
the soil on the one hand and the animal on the other. From our standpoint plants may 
be said to have their special function in preparing food for the nourishment of animals, On 
this chart we have printed for us the names of those elements which go to make the matter 
of which plants are composed—carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and certain others, 


PLANT CONSTITUENTS. 
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Yon will notice we have classified them under two groups—organic and inorganic. 
These then are the elements which in various combinations make up the tissues of plants, 
and since animals live on plants we find in them the same elements. Plants do not make or 
create anything ; they only take up and convert matter taken in as food from the soil or 
atmosphere, or in the case of animalsfrom plants. The particulars and data of the above 
chart were then discussed in detail.) ¢ 


Carbon is well known to you all, in the form of charcoal. It also occurs in the from 
of the diamond. Oxygen is a gas which is colourless and odourless, and exists in the 
atmosphere and in water. Of the former, it is one-fifth by volume; of the latter, it is 
one-third by volume. Oxygen is the great life-supporting element of nature. Without 
it there could be no animal life, no combustion. Hydrogen is not found in the 
atmosphere (except in the aqueous vapor present), but combined with oxygen is a chief 
constituent of water. 
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Nitrogen is a gas found associated with or mixed with oxygen to form the air. 
Four-fifth of the air is nitrogen It, like oxvgen, is colourless and odourless. The 
nitrogen in the atmosphere, however, has a different function to that of the oxygen. 
Oxygen is a gas which supports combustion, and enables us to use our food as fuel for 
keeping up the vital heat. Nitrogen, for the most part, appears to have for its chief 
function in the atmosphere the diluting of the oxygen. 


We shall see, however, that nitrogen in combination is necessary to both plant and 
animal life. 


Mineral Elements. With regard to the inorganic or mineral elements, we may say 
at once that so far as plants are concerned, they are obtained from the soil. Animals 
obtain their mineral matter from the vegetable foods they live on. These elements exist 
in the soil, combined with one another. Time will not allow us to day to consider these 
forms at length. They are present in the soil by reason of the disintegration and 
decomposition of the original rock masses, the resulting matter now constituting the 
greater part of the soil. The fact to be recognized is that when used as plant food they 
are soil-derived elements. Plants obtain their carbon from the carbonic acid (a compound 
of oxygen and carbon) present in the atmosphere. Hydrogen and oxygen are supplied 
to plants in the form of water. According to the class of plants considered, nitrogen is 
either soil-derived or taken from the atmosphere. For the majority of our farm crops it 
must be in the soil, where it forms an important constituent of the humus. If we take 
as an example of vegetable matter, a corn stalk and analyze it when it has come to 
maturity, we shall find that it contains about 73 lbs. of water, about 25 lbs. of organic 
matter, and in the neighborhood of 1 lb of mineral matter or ash. Perhaps you will be 
the better able to understand what organic matter and mineral matter are if | tell you 
how it is possible for you to make a rough analysis and identify them for yourselves. 
Take a corn stalk and cut it up very fine, weigh out, say four ounces, and place on a plate 
in the oven or other hot place for several hours. Whathashappened? I[t has dried up ; 
in other words, lost water, and now weighs (we will say) but one ounce. Therefore 
75 per cent. (approximately) of the corn stalk is water. What have we left? The “dry 
matter.” Let us pursue this analysis one step farther. Put the plate on the top of the 
stove or over the coals until the dry matter changes and finally disappears. What has 
happened? ‘Tke organic matter has burned away, and that which is left oehind is the 
mineral or inorganic matter, commonly known as “ash.” We have now completed our 
experiment, and seen that the plant consists of three classes of constituents, We must 
now enquire from whence the plant obtains these constituents, which finally find their 
way into the milk pail in other forms or combinations. 


A word or two with regard to the presence of water. I showed yesterday that pure 
water is essential for the maintenance of animal life. Water also is essential for the life 
of plants. We find that all plants take their nourishment either in the liquid or the 
gaseous form. All that plants require from the soil must be first in solution. or the plants 
cannot absorb it through the roots, The water which plants contain in such large 
quantities, therefore, has been taken from the soil by their roots. The water has descend- 
ed in the form of rain and percolated through the soil. 


Now, with regard to the organic matter, further processes of analysis would show us 
that it could be divided into two great classes, one of which consists entirely of the three 
elements, carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, and the other containing, in addition to these, a 
fourth element, nitrogen. 


Let us consider, first of all, those which do noé contain nitrogen. These are the fats 
or oils, fibre and carbohydrates. Only the last term requires explanatian. By carbo- 
hydrates we mean principally starch and sugar. From-where does the plant obtain 
these? In a word, from the atmosphere. The original forms are present there as’ 
carbonic acid (a gas always to be found in the air, composed of oxygen and carbon), and 
vapour of water. These are taken in by the leaves and transformed by sunlight and the 
green colouring matter of plants into these organic substances. 1 have been speaking ot 
carbonic acid as a gas exhaled from the lungs of animals. It is also formed when wood 
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burns in the stove. Nature has provided that plants shall use the waste products, if we 
may so call them, of animals ; and thus you see her economy exemplified. Moreover we 
have seen that the greater part of the plant is made up of these air-derived elements. 
All the starch, sugar, oil and fibre comes from the air... The equilibrium in the atmos- 
phere components, the purity of the atmosphere for the maintenance of animal life is 
thus maintained. To sum up, the green coloring matter which is contained in leaves, 
through the agency of sunlight, enables the plant to assimilate the carbonic acid gas 
which exists in the atmosphere, and then by certain life functions the plant forms from 
them very useful substances which serve as food for man and beast, viz., fibre, oil, sugar 
and starch. ‘These differ but slightly among themselves as regards their chemical compo- 
sition and their functions in the animal system, for they there serve to evolve the heat 
necessary for life. 


Now, one word with regard to a class of organic substances which cont\in in addi- 
tion to the constituents I have named, the element nitrogen. These are known as the 
“‘albuminoids” or ‘‘ protein.” Why have they received that name? Albumen, or the 
white of an egg, is a substance familiar to you all, and as these nitrogenous materials are 
very similar in composition to the white of an egg, they have been called albuminoids. 
We may consider them, therefore, whether occurring in the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
as. very much akin in constitution and function to the albumen of white of egg. 
Similar substances are to be found in the lean of meat, the curd of milk, and also in the 
blood, and there are many other examples in the vegetable world which might be given. 
The gluten of wheat is one. The functions of the albuminoids in the animal economy 
are to repair the waste of the tissues and build up the muscle, bone and blood. They 
are necessary for the maintenance of life, for growth and development. Before leaving 
the question of nitrogen, 1 wish to refer to a question which was touched upon yesterday. 
You will see that I have piaced this lower bracket in the chart so as to include the 
nitrogen, and consequently it is here to be considered as a soil-derived element, and I 
have also included this element in the upper bracket so as to show that it is also (in 
certain plants) an air-derived element. Now, some plants derive their nitrogen from the 
soil, others from the atmosphere. The first class may be known as soil nitrogen con- 
sumers. The larger number of farm crops are those which derive their nitrogen from 
the soil, and consequently we must recognize the fact that nitrogen in some form or other 
must be supplied to them in the soil. By such means only can we keep the soil fertile 
and get good crops. On the other hand, science has demonstrated that there is a class of 
plants that are able to assimilate and appropriate this free atmospheric nitrogen which 
we spoke of as being a mere diluent of the oxygen. What are these plants which can 
derive their nitrogenous nourishment from the atmosphere? They are known as the 
legumes, and include clover, lupines, peas, beans, etc. These by nodules formed on the 
roots which contain bacterie, have the power to appropriate this free nitrogen and con- 
vert it within their tissues into the most valuable of all food products—albuminoids. 
We may call these “soil nitrogen supplies.” 


To sum up and make one or two practical deductions from what I have said already. 
First of all, we have the larger part of the plant made up of water. We are abundantly 
supplied with water. We may, therefore, at once dismiss its consideration. Now, what 
do we find with regard to the fibre and sugar and oil of plants? We find they are made 
from carbonic acid and water, being converted from these materials by the life of the 
vegetable. Where were they obtained from? From the atmosphere. The large part, 
then, of matured plants consists of organic substances and water manufactured by the plant 
without any cost to the farmer, 


Let us consider for a moment the oase of the legumes. I have already pointed out 
that clover, peas and beans, have the power to assimilate the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
under certain favourable conditions. The growth of such crops leaves the soil richer in 
nitrogen than it was before, for the roots are rich in nitrogen. The lesson, therefore, to 
be learnt is that we should grow more of these crops and thus obtain a very nutritious 
iodder and a store of coil nitrogen for succeeding crops of cereals, grass or roots, 
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The chemist has further found that of all the elements that are required by plants, 
two others, viz: potash and phosphoric acid must be applied to the soil in addition to 
nitrogen if we would maintain fertility. For potash, 1 can strongly recommend wood 
ashes. Muriate of potash and kainit are also very valuable forms of potash. To supply 
phosphoric acid, bone meal and superphosphate should be used. All the other elements, 
Save, perhaps lime, may be said to exist in sufficient quantities for all farm crops, We 
may conclude this part of my subject by saying that the farmer and dairyman must see 
‘to it that the soil is supplied with available forms of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid. 


The plant stands between the soil and the animal kingdom. It elaborates, as I have 
described to you, albuminoids, starch, sugar, fibre, oils, and these are used by the animal 
to give strength, to develop vital heat, to build up the tissues of the body, to produce milk, 
wool, and soon. How these changes take place we may not stop to enquire, but in 
different forms we may recognize in the products of animal life the elements that once 
existed in the soil and in the atmosphere. Upon this chart I have indicated the per- 
centage composition of dairy products, viz: of milk, cheese, whey, butter, butter-milk 
and skimmed milk. I brought it before the Association last year, but in this connection 
will bear repetition. 


PERCENTAGE: CoMPOSITION OF Dairy Propucts. 
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First of all, with regard to the organic substances of which we have spoken, let us 
see where they re-appear in the animal kingdom and more particularly in these dairy 
products. Sugar exists in milk as milk sugar. Oil re-appears in milk as butter-fat, 
With regard to albuminoids, we find them appearing in milk as the casein. This latter 
is the organic material which contains the nitrogen, and one of its chief functions, when 
milk or its product cheese is used as food, isas a flesh former. The water appears in the 
dairy products as water. In regard to the mineral matter, although in different propor- 
tions it is yet composed of very much the same ingredients as we find in the ash of plants, 
We must be struck with the similarity between plant and animal composition. 


This chart so well expresses the composition of dairy products that I shall not on 
this occassion dwell at any length on that very interesting and practical part of my 
subject. 


Of milk.we may say that is the very best type that could be selected to illustrate a 
perfect food. All the constituents for the various wants of the body are present and 
present in an easily assimilable condition. The milk of different cows and of the same 
cow is apt to vary in the percentage of solids and more particularly of fat. There are, 
however, certain limits below which the solids and fat of milk of herds should not fall. 
The fat in milk is a measure of its value for consumption in the household, for butter and 
for cheese making, hence the importance of having a cheap and reliable means like the 
Babcock for estimating the fat. 


Cheese is very highly nutritious. It contains large percentages of flesh forming and 
heat giving constituents, viz: casein and butter-fat. 


*The differences that occur in the case of cheese and butter, between the total amounts of the consti- 
tuents and 100, correspond to the percentages of common salt added in the process of manufacture, 
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Whey is poor in fat and casein, containing about half a per cent, of the former and 
nearly one per cent. of the latter as a soluble albuminoid. It has about five per cent. of 
milk-sugar and some mineral matter ; the former gives whey its chief value as a food for 
pigs. It must, however, be supplemented by foods stronger and richer. 


Butter is chiefly composed of the fat of milk, though from fifteen per cent. to twenty 
per cent. consists of water, salt and traces of curd. Butter-milk differs chiefly from milk 
in the practical absence of fat and in that part of its sugar has been converted into lactic 
acid, [tis much more valuable as a food than whey because it contains the nitrogenous 
(casein) constituents of milk. : 


Skim-milk if fresh from the separator is simply milk unchanged save for the removal 
of its butter fat. Skim-milk from deep or shallow pans contains more butter fat than 
that from the separator, though it is seldom found as fresh as the latter. Skim-milk is 
an excellent food, and needs only to be supplemented by oil cake or linseed ,to furnish 
fat. 


With what I have told you it will be quite easy for you to trace for yourselves where 
the various constituents of milk re-appear in its products. Further, you know now why 
it is necessary to supplement whey and skim-milk when used as foods and what the char- 
acter of the supplementary foods should ke. 


Mr. Murruy: Is not the value of skimmed milk and butter-milk about the same ? 


Mr. Suurt: There is not very much difference. Much would depend upon whether 
a separator was used. Fresh skim-milk, however, is the more nutritious of the two, since 
butter-milk contains much of its milk sugar as lactic acid. On the other hand, careless 
churning may leave a good deal of butter-fat in the butter-milk, and thus increase the value 
of the latter asa food. Skim-milk may contain half a per cent. more of flesh forming 
constituents than butter-milk. The chief difference between butter-milk and skim-milk 
is that the skim-milk contains more of these nitrogenous constituents than the butter-milk. 
Butter-milk is far more apt to vary in its composition than skim-milk from the separator. 


Mr. Murpuy: Then skim-milk would be of more value to the farmer when coming 
fresh from the separator than butter-milk as feed for hogs ? 


Mr. Suurr: Yes. It should, however, be supplemented by some food supplying fat. 
You will then have a balanced food, one in which all the constituents for the various 
wants of the body are present—a food easy of digestion and assimilation. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. R. J. Grauam presented the report of the Nominating Committee, and moved 
its adoption, seconded by Mr, Murphy. The motion was unanimously carried. The list 
of officers will be found on page 182 of this Report. 


Mr. D. Derpysurre, Brockville, in acknowledgement of the continued confidence 
shown towards him by the Association in re-electing him as President, said: I thank 
you, gentlemen, for this vote of confidence, and | assure you that I accept the position 
of President again in the spirit which has led you to offer it to me. I have done the 
very best I possibly could to forward the creamery business in the Province of Ontario. 
Anything that I could do to make it valuable 1 have done, and all the directors associ- 
ated with me have also done all they could to help the dairymen in every possible way. 
I am sure any who have listened to the addresses during the past two days will admit 
that we have been careful in the selection of speakers for this meeting. We will promise 
you that even better things will be done if possible in the future than has been done in 
the past. (Applause. ) 


The convention adjourned till 8 p.m. 
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SECOND DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


His Worship Mayor Mutuern, who occupied the chair at this session, opened the 
proceedings with a few well-timed remarks. The andience was the largest during the 
convention, filling every part ofthe commodious hall. Between the addresses the Knox 
Church quartette, of Cornwall, rendered an excellent programme of music, which added 
greatly to the evening’s enjoyment. 


BREAD AND BUTTER. 


Prof. Ropertson was the first speaker of theevening. He delivered an exceedingly 
valuable address on the subject of “ Bread and Butter,” which has been incorporated in. 
the report of the Eastern Dairymen’s Association, (See page 41.) 


EDUCATION OF THE FARMER. 


Prof. Brooks came next, his subject being as above. He said: Seldom in these days 
of keen competition does the seller obtain what he would like for that which he produces. 
Human inventions, enterprise and industry, in the race for wealth, have largely revolu- 
tionized the industrial and business world. One man’s labor, year by year, in most lines 
of effort, produces more and more. An inevitable consequence is falling prices. Under 
these conditions one of the most natural consequences is effort on the part of the producer 
to uphold or raise prices. Hence trusts and combinations are formed, efforts to curtail 
production are put forth. In some lines of manufacturing industry these movements 
often seem to be attended for a time with a considerable measure of success, but the fail- 
ures are far more numerous than the successes. Except remarkable ability be enlisted 
in such enterprises, or legislation be secured which favors monopoly, such measures are ~ 
fore-doomed to early failure, for they are grounded in opposition to natural laws; and 
though, for a time, under the most favorable conditions with such ability and legislation, 
successful, all monopolies in this age of general enlightment and democracy are sure to 
fail. The love of liberty and justice, the spirit of manhood and the energy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are too great to tamely submit to oppression. Shall peoples who, both 
in the old country and the new—from the days of ‘‘ Magna Charta” to the present, 
have little by little freed themselves from the oppressions of the past—oppressions 
founded on birth and aristocracy, supinely submit to the infinitely worse oppression of 
wealth? The answer springs from every heart, surges through every pulse ; it leaps to all 
our lips—‘‘ No, ten thousand times, no !” 


But even were combinations to raise prices not repugnant to all our nobler instincts, 
such combinations would yet be almost an impossibility in most lines of husbandry. 
Those engaged in most branches of agricultural production are too numerous, too widely 
scattered, effectively. to combine for such purposes. So little capital, relatively speaking, 
is required to become a producer in agriculture, that a combination once formed must 
soon face formidable outside competition. Let us, then, brother farmers, recognize these 
facts at the outset. Let us cease to devote so much attention to the market end of the 
line. This is largely beyond our control, and must ever remain so, The great law of 
supply and demand will work its legitimate effects in spite of our puny efforts to prevent. 
Of course, in what I have said, I have no intention to counsel against the exercise of the 
utmost.business knowledge, sense, shrewdness and energy, in the effort to secure as large : 
as possible a share of the price the final consumer pays; but let not even this effort 
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engross too large a share of our energies. The other end of the line—the producing end 
—is more largely under our control. Let us produce what is wanted, and at the lowest 
possible cost, and of our success there can be no doubt if we bring to the undertaking 
the knowledge which I believe is within the reach of all. 


Economy in production, the prevention of wastes, should then be our watchwords. 
Let me enlarge upon this theme, for its consideration emphasizes as nothing else can the 
necessity of education for the farmer. Right here, we farmers may learn a lesson from 
our brother manufacturers, for we are manufacturers as truly as those ordinarily called 
such. 


The manufacturer. has been quick to learn the lessons of the times to adapt himself 
to the new conditions. By increased use of machinery, more thorough systemization of | 
his business in all directions ; and (here is the point to which [ would draw particular 
attention) by avoiding all wastes, so soon as human knowledge points the way, he is 
continually reducing the cost of his product. Let me call your attention to a few 
instances illustrative especially of the last named point. 


The manufacturer of flour from wheat furnishes a good example. Only a few years 
ago the method in use was essentially comprised in two processes. first, the grain, skin 
as well as starchy interior, was ground to a meal; and second, this meal was bolted 
(sifted) through fine silk reels in the effort to separate skin (bran) from flour. Much of 
the skin having been finely divided between the mill-stones, the process was unsatisfactory 
in two directions. First, some of the more finely divided particles of the skin passed 
through the reels with the flour, giving it a dark color; and second, considerable of the 
flour in the shape of impalpable dust adhered to the bran and was lost to the flour 
barrel. The “gradual reduction” process, first employing sets of rollars, working at 
constantly increasing degress of closeness, was invented. The kernels of wheat instead of 
being ground are crushed ever closer and closer as they pass from one pair of rolls to another. 
At each stage a portion of the starchy interior is separated, the germ is extracted. Mean- 
while the skin is broken comparatively Jittle, and leaving the last pair of rollers in large 
thin flakes from which the mighty pressure has loosened all adhering parts of the grain 
which are fit for flour and passing through the reel in which this flour is sifted out, this 
skin goes, you are thinking, perhaps, to the bins for bran. But no, the miller is not 
satisfied even yet ; adhering to the flakes of bran is considerable dust ;—the finest flour 
dust, and this he must save. So the bran is led to an ingenious machine— 
the “bran duster.” Here it passes on to an endless apron reel in the thinnest 
possible layer; and as it moves along, a gentle blast of air acting upon it keeps the 
particles gently dancing and as it dances turning successively all sides to the gentle zephyr, 
this flour dust is separated and goes to help fill the barrel. 


The recent discovery of the agricultural value of the slag from the furnaces where 
Bessemer steel is made—furnishing as it does an extremely valuable phosphate ; the 
production of sulphate of ammonia in connection with the manufacture of illuminating gas, 
beet-sugar, coke and bone-charcoal ; and the recovery of potash from the washings of 
wool are other examples of the careful attention to economy on the part of manufacturers 
which should be of particular interest to farmers, 


Of all branches of human industry farming, I believe, is the one in which there are 
most wastes. In this statement I would not be understood to imply that farmers are less 
appreciative of the importance of preventing wastes than those who are engaged in other 
industries. For thorough going economy, in so far as he sees the way to it, commend 
me to a New England or Canadian farmer. If he is to be at all criticized in this con- 
nection, it is, perhaps, because he is sometimes a little slow in looking for more light as 
to methods,—a little too apt to suppose that he “ knows it all.” 


‘* Knows it all!” What an expression ! Nobody does or can ‘ know it all.” All” 
has not been learned, and never will be. We have made wonderful progress, it is true, 
in agricultural knowledge during the last fifty years; but the knowledge of even the 
wisest is, I often think, abysmal darkness in comparison with all. Let us consider a 
few of the things which might perhaps be accomplished if we knew zt all. The plant food in 
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, one hundred bushels of potatoes can be purchased in the very best forms for rather less. 
than five dollars: yet I know intelligent farmers who assert that they are unable to get 
back even the money expended for fertilizers used for that crop. If we “knew it all,” 
though we should doubtless require a considerable plant-food capital in the soil, we might 
hope to raise potatoes with an annual expenditure for fertilizers of about five dollars for 
each one hundred bushels. No one knows enough to do this now, and at the same time 
maintain his soil capital intact. Oalculation shows that the important elements of plant- 
food in one hundred bushels of corn can be bought for about twenty-three dollars, those 
in a ton of English hay for less than eight dollars. No one knows how certainly to pro- 
duce these crops with these expenditures. 


In one hundred cans of milk there are but about ten pounds of nitrogen. This in 
forms suitable for the food of plants costs about $1.50. Who knows how to use the 
nitrogen, which can be bought for $1.50, first to produce the plants for the food of the 
cow, and second, to feed these plants to the cow so that she shall produce even one- 
quarter of one hundred cans of milk. True it is not to be expected that we shall ever be 
able to recover all of this nitrogen, first intrusted to the soil, in the form of milk ; but is 
the necessary loss more than three-quarters of the whole? On the contrary, science now 
points the way—by cultivation of legumes under appropriate conditions—in which the 
dairyman should put into his milk cans more nitrogen than he buys in the fertilizer bag.. 
Still I venture the assertion, there is not a farmer in my audience who can do this. 


The potash and phosphates in one hundred eight anda half quart cans of milk can be 
purchased in fertilizers for thirty-four cents. No one knows enough to transfer them. 
through soil and crop—and the cow’s mouth—to the milk pail without enormous loss. 


All the plant food in one ton of butter can be purchased for less than one-half a 
dollar, The aggregate of such food in one ton of well-made butter is only about four 
pounds. Should not the butter dairyman be able to carry on his farming operations with- 
out diminishing the fertility of his fields? How many farmers do this? How many 
know how to do wt? Do not these facts and thoughts emphasize the need of education. 
for the farmer ? 


It is undoubtedly true that the necessary wastes in farming, because of deficiency in. 
knowledge of even the wisest, are as yet considerable, but the necessary are smal! in 
comparison with the preventable wastes,—wastes which will be prevented when know- 
ledge of the methods is generally diffused. Farmers are often accused, unjustly, I am 
assured, of old-fogyism, of clinging to precedent, of backwardness in making improve- 
ments. My experience leads me to acquit them of these faults. They are not specula- 
tive, they possess and act upon the dictates of a wise conservativism: but point the way 
to improvements and they are quick to follow. You would travel far on my side of the 
imaginary line that divides us, and I doubt not on yours, too, to find a second farmer 
who would manifest the spirit illustrated by an incident said to be of recent occurence to 
which you will pardon me for calling your attention. 


The party vouching for the authenticity of this occurrence is an agent for wind-mills,. 
and we will tell the story as nearly as possible in his own words : 


‘“‘ Curious fellows, those Waybcak farmers are; droll chaps to deal with, too; cute: 
and sharp at a bargain. Most of them know a good thing when they see it, so I took a 
good many orders; but once in a while I come across a conservative old hayseed whose 
eyes are closed to anything modern. One of that sort helped me toa good laugh the: 
other day, and I might as well pass it on. 


‘*‘ He was a genial, white-headed old fellow, who owned several fine farms, with prime 
orchards and meadows, barns and fences in apple-pie order, and dwellings serene in comfort. 


‘* He listened closely while I explained and expatiated on the utility and excellence 
of our special make of machines ; then taking a fresh supply of Cavendish, he squared 
himself in his chair, with his hands in his pockets, and held forth in this fashion : 


‘¢ ¢ Waal, stranger,’ he said, ‘ your machine may be all right ; but now see here. I 
settled here in the airly fifties, broke the trail for the last few miles, blazin’ the trees as 
we came along. I had a fair start, good health, a yoke o’ cattle, a cow, an axe, with one 
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bit an’ three coppers in my pocket. I built a log house with a shake ruff an’ a puncheon ~ 


floor, an’ a cow shed of popple poles ruffed with sod. I worked hard, up airly an’ down 
late, clearin’ up land by degrees, an’ diggin’ a livin’ out o’ the sile by main strength, an’ 
no favors except the blessin’o’ the Almighty. The Lord’s been good tome. He’s gin 
me houses an’ barns; He’s gi’n me horses an’ cattle; He’s gin me sheep an’ swine, an’ 
fethered fowl o’ many kinds. An’ now, stranger, after all that, I’ll be everlastingly 
durned if I'll be so mean as to ask Him to pump water for ’em,’ | 


‘““« And then,’ continued the story teller, ‘he brought his hand: down on his knee 
with a whack that fairly echoed through the house. Of course I couldn’t urge him to 
purchase after that expression of his sentiments, and I left him. Independent wasn’t 
he v ? 


This story, you will recognize, is in the usual vein. It begins with, ‘ way-back 
farmers ” and ‘‘ old hay-seed ”; and illustrates, therefore, not alone the spirit from which, I 
hold, you as a class are generally entirely free, but as well the popular idea still so 
frequently held concerning us. 


Both the “spirit ’” which the old farmer is made to illustrate and the popular idea 
of which the story is evidence can best be got rid of by education. 


What I have thus far said makes evident my idea as to what 
should be the prime object-in view in the education of the farmer. This is a 
practical age ; the farmer faces practical and vital problems. His education must be 
directed primarily to the throwing of light upon these problems. Education, however, 
which should comprise only work of this class, useful as it is, would fall far short of the 
ideal which we should keep ever in view. A knowledge of facts and principles related to 
his business is necessary, and the education of the farmer should impart such knowledge ; 
but the full, broad scheme of education should aim to develop the man, to awaken his 
faculties, to strenthen his mental powers ; to raise in him a thirst for knowledge, a love of 
study ; and to show him how to study. 


Emerson somewhere says: ‘‘ You should hitch your wagon toa star.” Yes, our 
ideals should be high, they cannot ve too high, provided we are wise in our efforts to 
realize them. Let us not think, however, to reach the ‘‘ stars” by one grand flight: our 
path to them must be difficult and long. We must not wholly confine our attention to the 
distant goal; we must study that part of the road leading toward it which lies imme- 
diately before us. 


Approaching my subject with these principles of action prominently in mind, with 
the determination to make its discussion practically helpful in so far as time and abilities 
permit ; the thought at once obtrudes itself: ‘‘ We shall not all reach the goal.” Of 
the soldiers who, full of life and hope enter the battle, alas, some must fall by the way. 
Our problem is the education, the advancement of the agricultural classes. But at the 
very beginning of the road, almost at the foot of the hill of knowledge stand many who 
have long passed the morning of life. How shall we help, how and to what extent can 
we educate these? Clearly our subject must be sub-divided; the methods suited to 
mature men—men in most cases dependent upon their own efforts—not simply for their 
own support but for the support of wives and children as well, are not the methods which 
will be best for the young. ‘The education of these mature men must be mainly prac- 
tical ; a bread and butter education ; directed chiefly to imparting a knowledge of those 
things which will enable them to produce a better article at less cost. But even so, it is 
not satisfied with imparting simply empirical rules and principles of action. Circum- 
stances are so infinitely varied that he who has no knowledge of principles is at 
an enormous disadvantage. These principles must, however, be presented plainly and 
practically ; and in imparting them laboratory methods, in so far as may be possible, 
should be followed. The travelling dairy schools admirably illustrate such methods ; and 
your knowledge of these schools, their management and their results, fortunately renders 
detailed discussion of this matter unnecessary. In the particular field which the mana- 
gers of these schools aim to occupy, they leave little to be desired. Dairying, however, 
as but one, though a very important one, of many lines of agricultural effort. The field, 
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‘therefore, is much broader than is covered by these dairy schools; how broad any 
intelligent man who has thoughtfully followed any branch of farming well knows. How 
many times questions urgently requiring solution and involving how wide a range of 
duman knowledge present themselves,—questions which unfortunately not even the 
wisest can always answer ! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has pithily said: ‘‘To succeed in life, one must know 
something about everything and everything about something.” Surely in no pursuit is 
this more true than in farming, dealing at every step as it does vith nature and the 
secrets of nature. It will be readily recognized, then, that the problems to be solved 
in the effort to give helpful education to these busy mature men must be many and 
difficult. In the first place there is the problem of time. These men as a rule can spare 
but little time away from the exacting duties of home; and that only at favorable 
Seasons. 


The agricultural periodicals and the many useful books and other publications on 
agricultural subjects help greatly in this work and they have the great advantage that 
they can be taken into the home. While, however, they are highly useful if studied 
aright, it is to be feared that in far too many instances they make little impression—not 
because the matter therein is not good—but because there is a lack of concentrated and 
continuous effort in any one direction. If we would make an impression upon iron we 
must strike repeatedly in the same spot. By so doing we can leave a lasting impression— 
we can shape it at will. So it is with mind. The habit of weekly going through an 
agricultural paper, treating briefly of a hnndred different topics and of each in a frag- 
mentary and necessarily superficial way, while it may result in the acquisition of 
occasional useful facts and principles, does not strengthen the mind, does not give new 
power, and is not education in any true sense of the word. It tends towards “ some 
knowledge of everything ”—not to “all knowledge of something,” which is the more 
useful of the two, 


And yet the number of hours which can be and usually is spared during a year in 
this desultory reading is considerable. If directed wisely and systematically towards the 
acquisition of a thorough and definite knowledge of something, the end of the year would 
find the reader distinctly further on the road to learning than at its beginning, and with 
added power of study. 


Few, however, have the power to select and read wisely by themselves. Few have 
the persistence to follow unaided a definite line of study. An adaptation of the Chatau- 
quan system can help us here. 


A few of our agricultural colleges have already made a move in that direction; and 
have established courses of reading for farmers, which have been helpful to many. This 
is a branch of university extension work which might be more generally adopted with 
great advantage. 


There are many, however, among farmers as in other classes, who have little taste for 
books. They derive no inspiration from them. For such, especially, and to a consider- 
able extent for all, the living presence and voice is better. Hence such conventions as 
this ; and hence the various modifications of what we in the United States usually desig- 
nate institute work. Institute work, in some States, is couducted under the general 
management of the Boards of Agriculture. In others the Agricultural Colleges take the 
lead; but whether nominally in charge or otherwise, since the Agricultural Colleges 
furnish the larger share of the speakers, this institute work should be regarded as a 
‘branch of university extension. 


This work, while making for progress on the whole, is attended with very varying 
and, as [ have cbserved it at Jeast, in many instances rather discouraging results. The 
attendance is uneven. In some localities large, enthusiastic and inquiring audiences greet 
the speakers and the discussions following the addresses are animated and helpful. In far 
too many instances, the audiences are small, no matter how able the speakers. This failure 
to secure an audience is doubtless in many cases due to shortcomings in the management 
which is usually vested in the officers of the local agricultural society. When this 
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society is vigorous and well officered, and where a local Grange co-operates with the 
officers of a society, the institutes as a rule are highly successful. The Grange enlists 
the ladies and thus secures to a far greater degree than is otherwise usually possible, the 
assistance of an element of society which no community can afford to neglect. Time 
will not allow me to discuss the Grange at any length; but, although not a member, I 
desire to remark in passing, that in countless ways other than the one mentioned, the 
Grange serves as acentre for education. With us it is an exceedingly important edu- 
cational factor ; and closely allied to the Grange in educational and social methods must 
be mentioned the farmers’ clubs, so often of great educational value to their mem- 
bers. 


It appears to me that the institute as usually managed is open in considerable 
measure to the criticism I have made regarding the usual use of agricultural periodicals 
and other literature ; and this is true even when. they are the most successful. In 
them there is a lack of sustained effort in any one direction. At one meeting this 
subject or several subjects; at the next another subject or subjects and so on from 
year to year. Can it be wondered that upon many of those attending the effect is 
slight % 

Speaking of the instruction of the farmer in agriculture, in a report upon the 
Agricultural College of Massachusetts, a member of our Board of Agriculture recently 
said: ‘ Itmust be brought home by the living voice and presence; experts must 
meet the people face to face, and talk familiarly about those things which deeply 
interest both. What better fountain for such streams of influence than the State 
institution at Amherst? Let them be designated as they may,—‘ popular,’ ‘ conver- 
sational,’ ‘familar lectures,’ ‘institute work,’ or, more properly, as conforming to 
advanced methods and as boldly proclaiming the faith and policy of their source, ‘ univer- 
sity extension’; professors and teachers from this centre during the farmer’s winter 
leisure should go abroad in the Commonwealth, organizing in the cities or larger towns 
and in rural centres special courses of instruction suited to the needs of practical farmers, 
and thus create in a sense an itinerant college. But, it is objected, this would involve the 
necessity of a larger teaching force and increased expenditure. Be it so. Multiplying 
needs and a widening field are evidences of growing intelligence and higher standards ; 
and Massachusetts, ever in the van of educational progress, will be the last to shrink from 
responsibilities imposed by success, or to regard with disfavor such drafts upon her bounty.” 


I have given this quotation because it suggests what I regard as a needed modifica- 
tion in institute work, Observe the form of expression ‘“‘ organizing * * * * courses 
of instruction suited to the needs of practical farmers.” Here you see is the idea of con- 
tinuous correlated work—‘ courses ”—implying concentration, repeated blows which alone 
produce much effect : and I may remark that this expression of opinion carries with it the 
greater weight, coming as it does from a teacher of much experience. 


With such courses there will still be a field for the occasional institute—“ Something 
about everything” weneed ; but without the “courses ” we shall fall far short of learn- 
ing “ everything about something.” 


One modification of institute work, the “‘ field ” meeting or institute must always prove 
useful. Held, as such meetings always are, upon farms exemplying in some direction at least, 
a high standard of agricultural attainment, they furnish object Jessons which do much to 
arouse the spirit which means progress. 


In line with the “courses of study” in ‘‘itinerant colleges,” and in some respects 
superior to them are the short winter courses which so many of our agricultural colleges are 
now offering. These courses are, it is true, to a considerable extent attended by young men 
as well as the mature and so toa lesser degree are the institutes: but I believe that we 
should aim to hold the younger men for longer courses ; at.d that these short winter courses 
as wellas the institutes or “ itinerant colleges ” should be planned with especial reference 
to the requirements of older and busy men who must perforce be satisfied with less tham 


we should all determine to give our boys—less than all boys should determine to have for 
themselves. 
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Short winter courses at the seats of the various agricultural colleges cover the entire 
field of agriculture, The attempt is made to adapt them to the peculiar lines of farming 
prominent in the several States. Dairying, live stock husbandry, fruit culture, flori- 
culture, market gardening, are a few of the more specialized courses. Then there are 
offered courses in more general lines, including the study of soils, manures aud fertilizers, 
drainage, etc. 


These courses possess one great advantage over the “itinerant courses,” viz., being 
conducted at the agricultural colleges, use can be made of the many facilities for educa- 
tional purposes collected there. The barns and stables and the representatives of the 
various breeds of live stock usually found in them ; the hot-houses and their contents ; 
the well-equipped laboratories ; the museums, the charts and maps ; the experimental 
departments with their many facilities for investigation, and last, and perhaps the most 
important of all, the libraries, are among the more prominent of such facilities. Then, 
too, the same men who are employed in teaching in the more strictly collegiate courses, 
can do a considerable share of the extra work involved in these skort courses without 
neglecting their regular work. 


On the other hand there is the disadvantage that many who might attend such 
courses were they offered near their homes will consider attendance not feasible if they 
must take up residence at a distant place. If ‘‘Mahomet can not or will not come to the 
mountain, then it is best that the mountain go to Mahomet.” 


Results with us abundantly demonstrate that the short winter courses at the colleges 
are filling an important field. They are largely attended—especially the dairy courses— 
possibly because recent advances in methods of dairying have been so great and so rapid. 
Those attending them range from sixteen to seventy years of age, and there is a consider- 
able percentage of married men among them. Professor Plumb, director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in Indiana, writing of these courses, has recently said: 
‘‘ Unquestionably the short-course students in the agricultural colleges are unusually 
devoted to their studies, and have a desire to gain information that must be a pleasure to 
the instructor interested in his work. When men seventy years of age will leave their 
work at home and attend college for two or three months in the winter to gain more and 
better information concerning their business it indicates that the work being done must 
have met their commendation in no common degree.” There appears to be an important 
field, then, for both of these classes of ‘‘ short farmers’ winter courses.” 


Having now considered the methods which have been and may be useful, more par- 
ticularly in the education of the older farmers, though to a considerable degree helpful 
to many young men and women as well, we may pass on to a consideration of the 
measures which have been and may be taken for the education of the young men and 
women who are to become farmers and farmers’ wives. Holmes has said that ‘‘ A man’s 
education should begin with his grandfather” ; and we have the best of authority for the 
belief that ‘‘the child is father to the man.” Let us, then, recognize at the start that, 
since the “ grandfather” has usually got beyond us, we shall certeinly act wisely to do 
the best possible under the circumstances and begin with the child. 


Yes, begin with the children in the public schools. Unfortunately I am _ not 
familiar with the methods and results of public school work in the Dominion ; but as 
regards the United States, I thoroughly believe that as a rule the tendency of the training, 
in even those public schools which the farmer chiefly has supported, has been to educate 
away from the farm, There are, of course, other agencies at work, but I believe the 
country schools may be made to do much to counteract the great and ever increasing rush 
towards the cities and large towns, At the close of the last century only about five per 
cent. of the population of the United States was found in towns of more than ten 
thousand inhabitants. The close of the present century will find about one-half of our 
total population in cities. 


This transfer of population, it is true, is not altogether undesirable. Machinery 
in agriculture has immensely enhanced productive capacity. A far smaller proportion of 
our population than formerly can produce agricultural necessities for all, and the larger 
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the proportion of non-agricultural citizens, provided such citizens are prosperous, the 
better the markets for the products of the farm. I do, however, know that many a 
life ig rendered less useful and less happy, that many a life is ruined as a result of 
the mad race for wealth in cities and towns—-lives which with proper educational 
influences in early life might have been productive and happy. The over-crowded 
ranks in business and trades and the increasing numbers in almshouses, insane asylums 
and prisons bear most conclusive testimony to the fact that in the various non-agri- 
cultural pursuits of life success is not to be easily attaincd. And it should be remem- 
bered that when the struggle results—as alas it often does—in failure, a burden is 
imposed upon the productive classes—a burden of taxation, of which the farmer often 
bears the lion’s share, which makes his life the harder. 


No, it is not well that so many should leave the farm. All legitimate influences 
should be brought to bear against this tendency of the times. We ali agree with 
Goldsmith in the sentiments expressed in the oft-quoted lines: 


‘*Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made— 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


Time will not allow me to work out the details of common school work, nor is it 
necessary, for each community must to a large extent work them out for itself; but 
I would make emphatic the expression of my conviction that the agricultural education 
of farmers and farmers’ wives should begin in the common schools. But a very small 
percentage of our youth ever go beyond these schools, and yet the training in them has 
been largely shaped with reference to the supposed requirements of those who were being 
fitted for college. It is time that we called a halt. Let us teach in the schools those 
things which relate to life ; in the country those things which relate to country life—the 
rocks, the’ soil, the air, the animal, the insect and the plant ; and everywhere those things 
which relate to our globe in its larger relations—to the sun, the moon and the stars ; those 
things which relate to the nations and their history, to society, to business, to literature . 
and to man; and let all be taught to develop manhood and womanhood ; the power to 
study, to think and to reason. 


The celebrated “ committee of ten” appointed to consider secondary school studies in 
the United States, in a measure recognizes the desirability of changes such as I have 
suggested, but, composed as the majority was of men who were connected with colleges, it 
cannot be wondered that in their recommendations the preparation for college is kept. 
prominently in view. True, an effort is made to adapt the work in the elementary and 
secondary schools to preparation for life as well as for college, but to me it seems that life, 
the factor which concerns all most vitally, is still to too great a degree made subordinate 
to college. 


Still the introduction of “ nature studies,” manual training, sewing, cooking, etc., are 
steps in the right direction. 


«=: Beyond the public schools, we in the United States, as you doubtless all know, have 
a large number of agricultural colleges and schools, established and in part supported by 
grants of public landsand money by the general Government ; each State has at least one 
such school or college. These are by no means entirely supported by the general Govern- 
ment. The several States have for the most part contributed largely to the equipment 
and support of their own colleges and schools of agriculture, and most of them make 
annual grants of money for their maintenance, improvement and support. Naturally the 
amounts thus contributed by the States vary widely as the necessity varies. Massachu- 
setts, though only about one-fifth of her people are engaged in agriculture, has been 
liberal in her grants to her agricultural college. Since it was established in 1866 she has 
given it appropriations aggregating about $750,000. She now makes regular annual 
appropriations amounting to $30,000. All our buildings, of an aggregate value of 
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‘$265,000, have been erected at her expense. From invested funds derived almost 
entirely from money granted by the general Government, and from annual grants by that 
Government we draw annually for educational and experimental purposes the sum of 
$42,000, making our aggregate annual income about $77,000. Into the particulars con- 
cerning the support of our other agricultural institutions I will not go. It sutfices to 
know that the funds are derived both from the State and the United States or general 
Government funds in all cases. a 


Most of the States have but one agricultural college. With this is combined a 
mechanical or engineering department in almost all cases. These colleges are generally 
designated agricultural and mechanical colleges; but the number of students in the 
engineering departments invariably largely exceeds the number in the agricultaral 
department. Ina considerable number of States the funds received from the general 
Government were given to an already existing college or university on consideration of 
its establishing an agricultural course as well as engineering courses where these did not 
already exist. Thus in New England these funds were turned over to Dartmouth 
College in New Hampshire, to Yale University in Connecticut, to Brown University in 
Rhode Island, and to the University of Vermont in the State of Vermont. In New 
York, Cornell University was founded with these funds, in Pennsylvania an Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, in New Jersey the money went to Rutger’s Oollege, and so 
throughout the Union in almost all the States. 


In Massachusetts, the funds received from the general Government were divided, 
two-thirds of the amount was given to the agricultural college established at Amherst and 
one-third to the Institute of Technology in Boston, Results have abundantly vindicated 
‘the wisdom of this course. Though Massachusetts is not looked upon as an agricultural 
state—though only about one-fifth of our citizens, as I have said, are engaged in agricul- 
ture, we have more agricultural students in collegiate courses than in any other State, 
During the year 1894, no less than 206 agricultural students were connected with the 
college, and the average number of undergraduate students was about 160. We offered 
two courses in agriculture, one a four-year course, the other a two-year course. The 


number of students taking the longer course was 115. The two-year course was first 
offered in 1893. 


Let us make a few comparisons, for which purpose I will select some of our largest 
and most populous agricultural states. New York in eight years, 1386 to 1893, graduated 
43 students in agriculture out of a total of 1,348 graduated ; Pennsylvania in 1893 had 
-one student in agriculture out of a total of 300 ; Ohio, in 1893, out of a total of 83, 
graduated one in agriculture ; Wisconsin in 1894 had 5 in her four-year course in agri- 
eulture and 102 in her two- -year course ; Iowa, in 1891, out of a total of 39, graduated 
-one in agriculture ; Illinois, in 1893, had 7 students in agriculture, and Indiana, in 1892, 
had 18. Inall these States the agricultural course is but one of several courses offered 


courses in engineering, architecture and mining, and letters and art as well, in many 
Cases. 


In making these comparisons, it is not at all my purpose to demonstrate superior 
wisdom on the part of Massachusetts, for the separate establishment of a purely agricul- 
tural college there was largely the result of accidental conditions—existing conditions, 
not conditions produced by design. My object is simply to bring out clearly the fact 
that collegiate courses in agriculture have not been successful with us when made parallel 
‘with courses in letters and ‘arts ,.1n engineering, etc. 


The reasons why this should be the case I have not time to discuss ; but I may say ~ 
‘in passing that undoubtedly the arrogation of superiority to the agricultural students on 
the part of those in other courses, an arrogation which they find it the easier to support 
because of the still too common estimate in which farming, as compared with the so-called 
learned professions, is held, is the most important single factor. 


Were additional evidence of the impolicy of making an agricultural course a branch 
of an established college or university needed, the experience in the New England States 
where it was tried would be convincing. Neither at Dartmouth, Brown nor Yale did any 
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considerable number of agricultural students ever present themselves ; and within a few 
years the college of agriculture in each of the States concerned has been divorced from: 
the older college or university. 


There is one apparent exception in the United States to the areal rule, that agri- 
cultural courses are not successful if established parallel with other courses. This is 
furnished in Michigan, where both the agricultural and engineering courses were made a. 
part of the same institution. In Michigan there has always been a good number of agri- 
cultural students, while in other States where this combination has ees tried the 
agricultural courss has been almost a complete failure. 


The different result in Michigan is undoubtedly to be ascribed in large measure to 
superior wisdom in management. One point in particular deserves attention. In. 
Michigan the students in engineering and other courses are required to work as many 
hours in the shops, at the forge, lathe, etc., as are required of the agricultural students in 
the field, garden, plant houses, barns, etc. This may seem a trifling matter, but in the 
eyes of young men and young women it appears important ; and further, the knowledge 
of this single regulation gives us an important hint of the spirit which has dominated im 
Michigan—a spirit born of a determination to give both courses a strictly equal chance. 
It is to be feared that in too many instances this spirit has not prevailed. 


It may seem, therefore, that an agricultural course may be made successful side by 
side with other courses; but when we consider that Michigan, one of our largest 
agricultural States, with about seven times the area and five or six times the agricultural 
population of Massachusetts, has less agricultural students than the latter State, we cam 
but look upon this fact as strong presumptive evidence that even when otherwise under 
the wisest management it is better that an agricultural course should be established by 
itself. 


Let me attempt in conclusion, in the fewest words possible, to give you an idea of 
the equipment and work at Amherst and its results. The Massaehusetts college is purely 
an agricultural college. It is located upon an estate of about four hundred acres, com- 
prising a wide variety of soils as regards elevation, aspect, drainage and physical and 
chemical characters. It includes beautiful natural forest, mowings, tillage, orchards,. 
vineyards, gardens and ornamental grounds. We bave extensive greenhouses, model 
barns and stables, laboratories, museums, library and dormitories. We have a good 
working equipment in live stock, plants, models, apparatus and charts of all kinds. We 
have a faculty of seventeen men. 


We offered but one course, covering four years, and this course was the same for 
all up to the year 1893. From the fall‘of that year all studies except military 
science (required by the United States Government) and training in the use of the 
English language have been elective in the last year of the course. Besides all branches 
_of agriculture, fruit culture, floriculture and gardening, this course embraces study of 
the following subjects :—Chemistry, botany, zoology, entomology, veterinary science, 
mechanics, physics, and mathematics, all taught with especial reference to agriculture ; 
and French and German (Latin has been substituted for German a part of the time). 
Students entering upon this course must now be at least sixteen years of age. Up 
to 1894 the age limit was one-year less, 


Speaking of the results of the work in the college in 1892, I presented a summary to 
which I ask a few moments’ attention. 


Since the college opened its doors to students, in the fall of 1867, it has received! 
within its walls (not including students now in college) 879 men. We have at the- 
present time 140 men. Of the 879 who have studied in the college for longer or shorter- 
periods, 361 have completed the prescribed course of study and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. . 


Complete statistics of 313 of these men, the graduates of the last class not included, are 
at hand, and examination reveals the following facts: One hundred and sixty-two of these: 
men, rather more than one-half of the entire number, are either farmers or engaged im 
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closely allied pursuits. There are 92 farmers, and the remainder are distributed ag 
follows: Agricultural editors, 4 ; fertilizer business, 7 ; teachers in agricultural institu- 
tions, 20 ; experiment station directors, 2: veterinary doctors, 7 ; professors of veterinary 
science, 2; assistants in experiment stations, 22; assistants in the Board of Agriculture, 
2; Gypsy Moth Commission, 4. 


I want particularly to call attention to the prominent positions occupied by our 
graduates in agricultural colleges and experiment stations throughout the country. No 
other agricultural college has furnished so many men for such positions. One-sixth of all 
our graduates are employed in agricultural colleges and experiment stations. Among our 
graduates, we find two college presidents, several professors of agriculture, two directors 
of experiment stations, and several vice-directors. Among thase men not connected with 
agricultural pursuits we find nine lawyers, eighteen engineers and eleven teachers, 
Medicine claims no less than eighteen men, and there are two dentists and four clergymen, 
These men, occupying the prominent positions they do, educated in sympathy with agri- 
culture and understanding its needs as they should, must exercise a powerful influence in 
ats favor. Many of them will doubtless some day own and manage farms, 


Business claims the greatest number among those of our graduates who are not farmers, 
and no one who remembers the splendid opportunities for the acquirement of wealth in 
4usiness pursuits will wonder that this should be the case. 


Our graduates touch agriculture, however, at other points. Indeed, wherever they 
are found they are usually prominent in every movement which tends to uplift the 
agricultural classes. Thus we find among them numerous _presidents and secretaries of 
our agricultural societies, and members of the State Board of Agriculture. Two of 
them have been masters of the State grange, two of them have been lecturers of the 
State grange, and they are everywhere at the head of local granges, farmers’ clubs, etc, 


It may be thought by some of my hearers that in not having graduated a larger 
proportion of men who have become farmers the college has in a measure failed to 
accomplish the object for whieh it was established. Let me ask your attention to the 
words of its first president, taken from a report published in 1867: 


“The fear is expressed by some that, if an attempt is made to give a truly 
liberal education, the students will turn aside from agriculture to other pursuits. Un- 
doubtedly some of them will. If such an education is given in practical science as ought 
to be given in such an institution, there will be a demand for its students as teachers 
and in other professions. And it would be an education entirely unworthy of Massachu- 
setts, and contrary to the plain intent of the Act of Congress donating the land, if it were so 
meagre in its requirements that the students should be fitted only for one pursuit in life. 
Nosurer way could be devised to defeat the very end for which the college was established 
than to conduct it ona plan which proclaimed in theory and practice that its students were 
to be kept in ignorance of certain things lest they should he above their calling. No insti- 
tution can ever succeed on such a plan, and it ought not. It is difficult to see what a 
student would enter such an institution for. Such views are repugnant to every generous 
feeling which an educated man ought to possess, contrary to the principles of our institutions, 
and are not sustained by the present position of the agriculturists of this State. ‘Lhe adop- 
tion of such a system would be simply saying to the farmers of Massachusetts that they are 
tillers of the soil because thay are too ignorant for other pursuits, An entirely different 
principle has been acted upon in organizing the college.” 


You will see from this that it was not expected that we should educate only farmers, 
nor was that considered desirable. It was believed that these men, educated in the agricul- 
tural college and going into other pursuits, would possess and act upon the dictates of a more | 
enlightened judgment in all matters pertaining to the agriculture of the country and thus 
indirectly promote its progress—nor, I may add, has this expectation been disappointed. 


I trust that I shall be acquitted of egotism in thus calling attention to the agricultural 
college of Massachusetts. In what I have said my object has been simply to give you a 
knowledge of the results in what is the most purely agricultural college in the country. 
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One or two other phases of our work must be briefly alluded to. In 1893, we offered 
for the first time a two-years course in agriculture. The numbers presenting themselves for 
this course have been fair. Thestudents have shown a very gratifying interest in their 
work, and I believe such a course will be useful. The age limit is fifteen years and the 
examinations for admission to it are less difficult than for the longer course. An effort is 
made to suit this course to the requirements of young men unable to spend the time necessary 
for the longer course or to meet its expenses, who purpose to become farmers or gardeners. 
There is, however, a strong feeling that this shorter course was injuring, or would injure, the 
longer, and as the latter is considered the more important as making more for progress, the 
two-years course will not be offered hereafter. In place of it we shall offer short winter 
courses such as those of which I have already spoken. We now offer also post-graduate 
courses leading to the degree of M.S., but in this direction our work has as yet been limited. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW AGRIOULTURE. 


Mr. O. C. Jamxs, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, was introduced, and said: It is. 
not many years ago since the farmers of this country lived in log houses that were heated 
by large open fire places and lighted by tallow candles; when the farmers, with their 
families, were dressed in home-spun and supplied with food such as they produced entirely 
on their own farms ; when they had but few recreations, such as an occasional visit to 
some neighbors, When they attended church it was in their own home, or they went to 
some neighbor’s house, where the minister came from time to time, to listen to his instrue- 
tions. When the week was done they rested with an honest feeling of having done their 
duty. It was a time when they had few evenings to spare and they spent them alone, 
isolated and shut up to themselves. That is a period not very long ago. 


Now, all through this country, we find farmers living in stone, or brick, or frame 
house3, heated by coal stoves, and in some cases by furnaces ; supplies of all kinds are 
brought by light vehicles almost to their very doors ; daily papers, agricultural weeklies 
and magazines, Government reports and bulletins containing reports of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes and other agricultural meetings are distributed broadcast, and in all directions the 
farmers to-day enjoy advantages which bring out their latent power in a manner that was 
utterly impossible under the old system. 


There are many here to-night who can go back in memory to the old condition. 
You are now living in the new. What has brought about this great change? I shall 
not go into it in detail, but will refer briefly to four things : 


First, there has been developed all over the world a wonderful system of transporta- 
tion, Steam to-day drives great steamships over the ocean, so that, where it formerly 
took weeks to go from one point of the world to another, it now takes only days. Our 
continents are crossed by many lines of railways, and the products of Australia are 
sent to EKurope to compete with those of America, There has been a widening out of 
communication, and at the same time all parts of the world are being brought closer 
together. The result of it is that we are compelled to raise our farm revenues from the 
production of the higher grades of articles, using as food for our animals the coarser grades 
which were formerly sold. In the old days the farmer had the various contributions 
from his swamp lot or wood lot, and, from his cultivated land his wheat and other grain. 
What has he to-day? He has the sheep, pigs and cattle, the beef, and mutton, and pork;. 
he has his wool, and butter, and cheese ; he has his fruit and a number of other articles. 
So that you see, not only in the mode of life, but in the methods of agriculture, a change 


has come to you, and one way that has been brought about is through improved trans- 
portation facilities, 


The second change I will mention has been brought about by the application of 
machinery to agriculture. It is about thirty years since the firstjreaper was used in 
American agriculture. Now, just think of it! For thousands of year and until fifty 


years ago, the sickle was the sole implement used for reaping the grain. Then we had the- 
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scythe introduced, and next the cradle. Now we have the self-binder. What next? 
That is one illustration to show that in the last half century we have made more progress 
in this direction than had been made in the whole previous history of the world. Per- 
haps in no branch of agriculture has the application of improved machinery been more 
noticeable than in connection with the dairy industry. We have now our milking 
machines, our machines for churning the butter and working it and salting it. The fact 
of the matter is, it is possible from the very drawing of the milk to the factory to the 
placing of the finished product on the market, to go through all the operations by 
machinery. 


Another thing that has wrought so much change upon agriculture is that which we 
have been hearing so much about during the last two days—the application of agricul- 
tural science. It is a thing of modern development. I believe that agriculture is to-day 
going through a more complete and more rapid change than that which is experienced in 
towns and cities, owing to the results of scientific development. 


The fourth cause is the dissimination of information. The education of agriculturists 
in their own calling never received so much attention as it does today. We have it on 
all hands. We have it in the press. Take up our daily papers and you find increasing 
space being given to the more important facts in connection with agriculture. The same 
thing is found in the most cultured magazines of our country. The press is disseminating 
this information. Reports are published of public meetings of farmers of all kinds. The 
result is that where formerly information was confined to a few it is now going to all our 
people. 

All these together are bringing about what we may call a revolution in connection 
with agriculture. What lessons can we draw from them? The first is simply this: It 
will not pay any dairyman to stand by and close his eyes to the state of affairs. We 
must recognize the fact that the condition of agriculture to-day is different from what it 
was fifty years ago, twenty-five years ago, or even ten years ago. Agriculture is develop- 
ing, and, if we are going to keep up with it, we must recognize, first of all, that a great 
revolution is now in progress. The next ten years will shov a greater development than 
the past ten years have done, and if you stand still you will be in the same position in a 
very few years that your fathers forty years ago were as compared with the agricul- 
turist of to-day. 


The second is that we ought to get right into harmony with this new development ; 
we ought to place ourselves in alliance with it, so to speak. Howcan we do that? By 
associating ourselves with such organizations as we have here ; by getting right into the 
current and taking advantage of it for improving ourselves in connection with this work. 
There are a hundred and one opportunities. Where our fathers had one advantage of 
this kind we have now twenty or more, and because of the many advantages we have, 
we are apt to overlook many of them. 


The next point [ want to bring out is one which will appeal to the townspeople as 
much as the country people. The new agriculture has brought our towns and cities and 
the country much closer together. There was a time, twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when the farmers lived to themselves. They did not need to come to our towns and 
cities. The farmer produced everything that, was necessary to sustenance, coming to the 
town, perhaps, when he was in need of tools, and taking care to go to the manufacturer 
for them. Not so now. He goes to the town or city, and, instead of going to the great 
manufacturing establishment, he goes to the dealer for articles probably made in these 
great manufacturing establishments ; and week after week the butcher and baker drive 
out through the country. The fact is that the country is depending upon the town for a 
large part of its requirements, but perhaps more so is it the case that the town is depend- 
ing upon the country for its requirements. There should be a heartier co-operation 
between the people of the city and town and the people of the country. We are here 
asking, what can we do to build up this business? Townspeople ask what they can do 
to induce some industry to locate in their midst, and sometimes after an industry has 
been secured, some other place will offer a bonus and it will move on. In many cases of 
course these things are more permanent. Yet all the time there has been lying around, 
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adjacent and tributary, an undeveloped industry, which after all is the most important 
factor in connection with the town or city. I think there ought to be more co-operation 
between the country and the towns and cities. The one cannot live without the other, 
and if the towns would turn their attention a little more to assisting the farmers, they 
would probably bring more business to themselves than in any other way they have ever 
tried. Now, for instance, the dairy industry around this Town of Cornwall is not what 
you would like it to be. Let me give you one illustration, In the adjacent counties of 
Leeds and Grenville the cheese factories alone bring to the farmers of those two counties 
over one million dollars a year; even in periods of depression I think it amounts to 
$1,250,000. 1 do not think there is any indastry at all to be compared with that so far 
as the effect is concerned upon the prosperity of the towns and villages in those counties. 
Are you going to stand idly by and say, dairying is a fine thing ; it has done magniticently 
for some counties ; it has built up some counties of the west, such as Oxford and Perth 2 
Why do not the farmers of this county take hold of this thing and build it up—as it 
should be developed? I do not know that it ought to depend on the farmers altogether. 
{ say the initiation might proceed right from this very place, where there are men of 
intelligence and men of means. 


Something was said about the great benefits of uniting the people of this country. 
I think what I have said just now is exactly along that line. You will find, with the 
farmers and people of \the towns and cities joined together to develop our industries, 
that thereby unity of one section with another will gradually spread from one end of the 
country to the other, until we have a country, not divided into factions and fractions, 
but united and prosperous. 


There is another thing. In these days when one hears so much about wars and 
rumors of wars, you never hear anything of that kind proceeding first from the rural 
classes, because you have, in agriculture, interests which anchor down the population to 
the land ; but it is where you have a large floating population blown about by any little 
wind, that trouble always begins. It is exceedingly important that we anchor down 
to the land carefully, firmly and well, the farmers of this country, and there is no way 
that can be done so well as by making them take an increased interest in their work. 


You show to-night by your presence here that you are entirely in sympathy with 
this work. It is possible this Association may never come back to Cornwall, and prob- 
ably not for a long time, and | say that the people of Cornwall and vicinity have during 
this convention one of the opportunities that come but seldom to a people. The effects 
of such meetings, financially, mentally and morally, cannot be measured simply by the 
time they take or by the people who come out to them. I have no doubt if we came 
back here next year, this hall would be crowded, and why is it not crowded? A man told 
me the other day that he believed one reason why these meetings were not better attended 
was that too much was being done tor the farmers ; that if less were given to them prob- 
ably they would appreciate what they got a great deal more. Now, to you this Associ- 
ation extend their very best wishes for your future progress, and hope that this meeting 
may be the beginning of an increased interest in your work; that you will take a new 
start from it ; and if ever the Association comes back to see you again I hope that by your 
general prosperity it will be noticeable that good has been done by the holding of the 
convention of this Association here upon this occasion. (Applause.) : 


THE CULTURE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


Mr. James FLeTcHER, Dominion Entomologist, Ottawa, then delivered an interesting 
address on the culture of house plants. He spoke on the same subject at the Eastern 
Dairymen’s convention and his address on that occasion is given in the report of the 
Eastern convention. (See page 20.) 


Cordial votes of thanks were tendered to the Chairman, the speakers of the evening 
and the Knox Ohurch Quartette, the audience united in singing the National Anthem, 
and the convention adjourned at 11.30, to meet again on the following morning, ‘ 
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THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The convention resumed at 9.30. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT. 


Mr. R. G. Murpny presented the Auditor’s Report for the year 1895, as follows : 


(See appendix, page 272.) 


The report was adopted on motion of Mr. R. G. Murpuy, seconded by Mr. J. 
VANCE. 


MR. BRONSON’S FARM. 


Mr. Joun Spracusz, Ameliasburg, said: ‘I wish to return thanks for being driven 
around the town and up to the farm of Mr. Bronson. I would remark here that I found 
the stables of Mr. Bronson in nice condition, and I had some conversation with him in 
regard to the cultivation of silo corn. He uses what he calls a ‘ weeder,’ which pulverizes 
the top of the ground thoroughly. It is a question whether we should cultivate any 
deeper than the top. He had a great supply of corn. It was planted on the 8th of June 
and cut on the 15th September, when, he says, it was mature, I have had no such exper- 
ience as that.” 


Mr. Youna: What is the variety ? 


Mr. Sprague: The corn is the Early Mastodon. I have found no corn that would 
mature under 130 days. 


INSTRUCTOR’S REPORT. 


Mr. Mark SPRAGUE, was then called upon to read his annual report, which is as fol- 
lows: 

It is with pleasure I present to you my report for the year just ended. We commenced 
visiting creameries on 28th March, giving attention to those just starting, or new 
creameries. Of these there were nineteen, eighteen separator, and one cream gathering. 
This occupied my time fully to June 3rd., after which I travelled from one to the other 
in the regular way of instruction and milk testing up to the first week in December. 


There were numerous calls throughout the season from creameries that unfortunately 
had met with some mishap to the machinery, All of these were given prompt attention, 
and with as much haste as the railroads and the bicycle rendered possible. 


There is one very satisfactory advancement which I am pleased to report, and that 
is the large percentage of creameries that are paying for milk according to the butter-fat 
value. With the closing of the season there were only nine creameries pooling their milk. 
My argument and aim, when visiting the various creameries, have been directed toward 
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introducing this system, believing the benefit to be two-fold: First, the patron gets just _ 
and proper reward for his milk. On the other hand, the patron’s interest in his milk to 
be paid for by the fat value is increased, and he is stimulated to give the milk his very 
best attention that it may be in a condition on its arrival at the creamery to afford a 
reliable sample, so that the test recorded may show as large a per cent. as possible. 
While the patron is doing this, he must send a better milk to the creamery. 


The change in the system of paying for milk according to the butter-fat value, from 
pooling it, in most localities is very difficult to introduce successfully, but I think the 
benefits therefrom will well repay any creamery man. Many instances can be pointed 
out where the average per cent. of fat of the total milk received at creameries has sur- 
prisingly increased after adopting the system. Wherever the paying for milk according 
to the butter-fat value has been introduced, the demand for the instructor to test the 
milk to detect adulteration, if there previously was any, will cease. 


The patrons, as a rule, look on the Babcock test suspiciously, not so much with 
reference to the test as with reference to the ability of the operator. They believe it to 
be much more intricate than is really the case. What my suggestion would be in these 
cases, is to make the patrons familiar with the operating of the Babcock test by calling 
them together from time to time and educating them to handle the test for themselves, 
bringing samples of milk from their individual cows, thereby disabusing their minds of the 
idea that the Babcock test is difficult to operate, and securing their implicit confidence 
by giving them more light. 

Tam more and more convinced that the brightest days for the Ontario Oreameries’ 
Association are just dawning, and the ten years of its life have been only preparatory, so 
to speak, and those who have been so untiring and devoted to its work will be amply 
repaid just to see and know of the great progress that will be made inthe ten years to 
come. The butter-makers’ ideas and education are being put upon a systematic basis 
throughout our Province, that all our butter may be uniform in quality and color. The 
different colors, degree of salting, style of package, etc., required by different markets are 
now carefully studied, and confidence in Canadian butter is growing. 


The salesmen and dealers have learned also that this superior and delicate butter 
needs to be put on the market while fresh and new, or a suitable place must be provided 
to keep it at a low temperature until it is put into consumption, This is not all. The 
Dominion Dairy Commissioner is bending his energies to assist the Creameries’ Associa- 
tion and the buttermen and farmers engaged in this great industry by endeavoring to 
bring the British markets right to our door; and it is pleasing to all to know that 
his efforts are being crowned with success. And may the Oreameries’ Association be 
still more diligent and determined in the good work, and our Dairy Commissioner be 
spared to enjoy the great satisfaction of knowing that our labors are not in vain, and that 
the benefits derived therefrom are equally enjoyed by and widely distributed among our 
fellows. | 

Not wishing to take too much valuable time, I will conclude by thanking the 
Oreameries’ Association and creamery men of Ontario for courtesies extended me in the 
performance of my duties, and should I be again entrusted with the instructorship, I will 
try and be worthy of your confidence. 


—— ood 


The PresiIpENT: We have listened with a good deal of pleasure to the Instructor’s 
report, and I may say that we have had the greatest satisfaction from having a competent 
man in charge of our creameries—a man who has been devoted to the work, and who has 
given the best of service to the Association and all its members. rom all parts of Ontario 
come the same report, that he is a most painstaking, diligent and competent man. 


Mr. J. S. PEARCE moved, seconded by Mr. R. G. Murpuy, the adoption of the report, 
which was carried. 
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BUTTER-MAKING EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr. H. H. Dean, Professor of Dairying at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
was introduced, and said: I regret exceedingly that my work at the College prevented me 
from coming here before to-day. I could not do so because the Dairy School. opened yes- 
terday. I understand that you have already been talked to so much that you are barely 
alive, and I shall not inflict a long address upon you this morning, but will merely give 
you an outline of some things I had intended saying in connection with some experimental 
work in butter-making at the Agricultural College. 


The first thing I wish to do is to give you the results of the testing of our dairy 
cows. I find that as a result of testing this past season the best cow we had in our dairy 
—and we had about twenty-five—gave us 10,090 lbs. of milk, containing a little over 370 
lbs. of butter fat, which is equal to over 400 lbs. of butter. In our calculations of butter 
from fat we add ten per cent. to the butter-fat, so that this cow has given us over 400 
. lbs. of butter. The poorest cow was one that gave 3,776 lbs. of milk, containing 130 lbs. 
of fat, which is equal to about 140 lbs. of butter. Now, notice the difference between 
the 400 lb. cow and the 140 lb. cow. The latter we sold to the butcher. My judgment 
is that he who is improving his dairy herd will always have some cows to sell to the 
butcher, and if he does not do so he is not making the best out of his dairy. He must 
be continually weeding out the poor cows as they deteriorate in milk yield. The only 
way to know a real good cow is to weigh her milk and test its quality by the Babcock 
tester. I have been preaching this for the last four or five years, and I feel the subject 
is so important that I would lay stress upon it this morning. Now, if you come up to 
our dairy you will see on cards tacked up at ‘the head of the cows showing their names, 
the quantity of milk they have given, the number of days they have milked in a season, 
the number of pounds of butter they have given during the season ; and I think if every 
dairyman would do that we would not have so many cows, but their quality would be 
ver) much improved. We have cows all the way between the 400 lbs. and the 140 lbs. 
I have mentioned. We have quite a number giving 6,000, 7,000 and 8,000 lbs. of milk. 
I repeat that no cow should be kept which does not give at least 6,000 lbs. of milk or 
make 250 lbs. of butter ina year. We have sold cows this year because they do not 
come up to the point required. Some people think that because they have some cows 
that give very rich milk they are the most valuable cows. It does not always follow 
that such are the best cows. For instance, one cow we had this past season has 
been testing as high as six per cent. of butter-fat. That was not, however, the best 
cow we had in our dairy by any means. There are three things that govern the value 
of a cow, the quantity and quality of her milk and the cost of the food she consumes. 
1 can tell you the first two qualities of our herd, but I cannot tell you the third, for 
the past year. This present year we are weighing the food of each cow, and at the 
end of December, 1896, I hope to tell you just what the food has cost for each cow. 
Then, whenever we have got that with the other two [ can tell you the relative 
value of each cow in the herd. 


There is just one other topic that, perhaps, you have discussed already. Some 
gay that if you feed the cows on rich food you will make their milk richer than it 
would be otherwise. All our cows get the same food, but in different quantities if 
they can eat it; yet we find there are just as many differences in the percentage of 
butter-fat as we have cows, or, in other words, no two cows give exactly the same 
quality of milk. Owing to this fact, and for other reasons, I conclude that the food 
has little effect on the percentage of fat in milk. The only case I ever heard of where 
the feed affected the character of the product was in that of a Texas man who was 
in the habit of giving his cow a bran mash, but one night he gave her a mash of 
sawdust, and on account of the hard times she thought she had to eat it. Next morn- 
ing when milked she gave instead of milk a quart ot shoe-pegs, a gallon of turpentine, 
and a bundle of lath. (Laughter.) ‘hat experiment cannot be repeated. 


The next thing is with reference to tests in the creaming of milk. For three 
years we have been making experiments with deep and shallow setting and with the 
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separator. The separator has always given us the best results, so far as the loss of 
fat in the skimmed milk goes, The pounds of milk required to make a pound of 
butter this past year were: From the shallow pan, 25.05 ; from the deep setting, 24.47 ; 
from the separator, 23.91, all under the best conditions. Now, not only did we get 
the best results, so far as the loss of fat in the skimmed milk goes, but taking the 
average quality of the butter it has been slightly better from the separator. Some- 
times the butter made from the shallow pan would be ahead of that from the deep, 
and some times the deep setting would be the best, but on the average that from the 
separator was the best. How was that? In hot weather we found it hard to make 
good butter from cream raised with the shallow pans. In cool weather we can make 
just as fine butter from the shallow pans as from any system, but when the weather 
gets hot they are ‘‘not in it.” Sometimes the butter was extra in quality from the 
shallow pans when the cream had been kept cool. 


The average time required to churn the separator cream was twenty-seven and a 
half minutes ; from the other methods, thirty-two minutes. From my trip to Denmark, 
and what I observed there, I am inclined to think that one of the reasons why Danish 
butter holds the high price and position in the market that it does is from their almost, 
universal use of the cream separator. I have nothing to say against cream gathering 
creameries. They are suited for some sections, but I hope to see us adopt the sepa- 
rator system entirely some day. At a former meeting I discussed these two methods 
of conducting creameries, but, as I have said, I believe the preference which the Danish 
butter enjoys comes from the large use of the separator in its manufacture. Why ? 
Because the maker has control of the cream from the time it comes from the milk, 
and I think he can make a larger average of good butter in a year than when the 
farmers skim the milk at home. : 


Now, a word as to one or two conditions in connection with the use of the cream 
separator. We have been creaming milk at different temperatures to see which was 
the best temperature. We made twenty-eight experiments from April to October. 
When the average temperature was 822 degrees the loss of fat in the milk was .09, 
and the per cert. of fat in the cream 26.44. We increased the temperature until the 
average was 118 degrees, and the per cent. of fat was slightly less in the skim-milk 
(.06) and slightly more in the cream (30.9). The higher the temperature of the milk, 
the higher was the percentage of fat in the cream, other conditions being equal and 
the speed and feed of the separator being constant. It is just a question whether it 
would pay us to heat to 100 degrees or over except in winter, because it means 
expense to heat the milk and to cool the cream, but with some kinds of machines I 
believe it would pay before separating to heat it higher than eighty-five degrees, which 
is the common temperature. 


Another point we have been experimenting upon this year was to see the loss of fat 
in skimmed milk from milk having different percentages of fat. We took milk in which 
the average percentage of fat was 4.18. When the whole milk tested 4.18 per cent., 
there was .08 per cent. of fat in the skimmed milk and 26.47 per cent. in the cream. 
When the whole milk averaged 3.30 per cent. of fat, there was .09 in the skimmed milk 
and 21.64 per cent. in the cream. The volume of cream obtained was about the same 
whether rich or poor milk was separated. One hundred pounds of 4.18 milk gave 15.1 lbs. of 
cream, and the same quantity of 3.30 percent milk 14.7 lbs. of cream. But the per cent. 
of fat in the cream was greater from the rich milk.. The volume of cream obtained from 
a vat of milk is governed largely by the speed and feed of the machine or the way it is 
set, and does not depend very much upon tbe per cent. of fat in the whole milk, but the 
richer the whole milk the richer will be the percentage of fat in the cream. That is a 
point which we want to improve upon, i.e., to get richer cream in order to get the best 
results of churning. The best results are obtained in our experience from cream having 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. of fat. 


For three years we have been experimenting on the effect of churning sweet cream. 
Three years ago there was talk by advocates of the butter extractor to the effect that 
butter made from sweet cream had a chance of two markets—you had a chance of the 
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market for butter made from sweet cream and if not sold you might allow this butter to 
ripen and sell it as ripened cream butter. Our experiments prove that this is not the 
case. The butter from sweet cream when first made has a nice, sweet flavor, but at the 
end of ten or twelve days it goes off flavor and at the end of three weeks is rancid. So it 
lacks keeping quality, and you do not have a chance of two markets. Samples of sweet 
cream butter that we sent to some of our customers were liked very much, indeed. I be- 
lieve if we could get it on the Eaglish market two or three days after churning it would 
be all right, but that is not possible. We have to suit the taste of our customers, An 
average temperature of forty-five degrees or below is necessary to get the best results in 
churning sweet cream, and from an hour to an hour and a half is needed for churning. 
This plan gives better butter and occasions the least loss of butter in the butter-milk, 


We have been making some experiments this past year on the effect of starters and 
ripening cream, and perhaps that question has been discussed more than any other in con- 
nection with butter-making. We have heard a good deal about Oonn’s bacteria No. 
41. At first they sent it out in a sort of a semi-solid condition, and we found that what 
we got in that shape was more or less mouldy though the results were very good. This 
(producing sample) is the first we have got in the powdered form. They claim it will give 
better results. You will notice the Wisconsin Dairy Station has taken up this matter, 
and given an unfavorable report on this starter. They say it contains a very small per- 
centage of the B. 41. The results of these experiments can doubtless be obtained in 
reports by writing there. If anything like that comes out and is boomed, I think the 
experimental stations should take it up and see whether there is anything init. If itis 
something good the people should know it. If worthless, they ought also to know it, 
The results of our experiments are as follows: The first tube we got gave a decided flavor 
to the butter, different from anything we had hitherto had in connection with our work, 
but we found this flavor disappear very quickly. At the end of a week it was all or 
nearly all gone. Now, on one occasion, about a month after we got the first tube, a 
starter prepared in the ordinary way from milk gave the very same flavor. I can not 
account for that unless some of the bacteria from the tube got into the milk. Now, this 
is one of the things we have only started in upon. You will pardon me if I refer again 
to the work of Denmark in this connection. I was surprised at the number of creameries 
there pasteurizing their cream and using these starters, and the number doing this is 
increasing. They are giving satisfaction. All the pasteurizing apparatus I have seen in 
this country seems to be so clumsy that I do not know whether they shall ever come into 
general use or not. By pasteurizing we mean heating the milk to about 160° so as to kill 
germs. ‘The milk or cream is afterwards cooled. After standing five hours they put in 
these cultures. The maker has always two sets of cultures on hand in case that one fails 
or goes wrong. If one had a bad flavor he would not use it, but would use the other. 
The bad flavored one would spoil his butter. He overcomes the risk of spoiling his cream 
by having two. We have done practically nothing in this country in this direction, and 
it is one we must do something in if we want to ensure the flavor. [recommend the 
following method of preparing a starter : Take some fresh-skimmed milk from a cow that 
has been milking a short time, heat to 171°, let stand twenty minutes, cool to eighty-five 
degrees and get a starter of good flavor and propogate that from day to day so long as it 
retains good flavor. I think that is the best plan of getting a starter. 


Now, about washing the butter. We have made a number of experiments during 
the past year on the effects of washing butter. Why do we wash butter? I think we have 
been making a mistake by washing too much. In Denmark they do not wash their butter 
at all. When it gets to be about the size of grains of wheat they add a small percentage 
of water then churn it a little longer and dip the butter out of the buttermilk with a 
hair sieve. The milk is then pumped up into a tank. That is all the washing the butter 
receives. Why do we doit then? Well, we have been told that unless we wash butter 
it will not keep. If we make it to eat at once and not to keep I would say wash very 
little or not at all. That is one reason why the Danish butter is not washed. It is not 
spoiled before reaching the British market. 
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How about keeping it? We have found very little difference in the keeping quality 
of that butter as compared with butter made in the ordinary way, and I am just a little 
doubiful at the present time whether washing does affect the keeping quality to any large 
extent. I hope after some more experiments to have that point settled. 


A few days ago I went into a commission house in Toronto, and the merchant said 
one of our students is sending butter to him which is not right. On looking at it, I found 
it was crumbly or short in the grain. I said to him that the student was washing with 
too cold water. I believe that is the result always, especially in the winter time, There 
is no need of washing with such cold water as is commonly used. 


Now a word as to the working of butter. Should butter be worked once or twice ?¢ 
I was surprised to find that the Danish method is to work it twice, and, in many instance 
three times. They gave this as the reason: They said there was a complaint that Danish. 
butter had too much water in it; the English people have found out that a shilling a 
pound for water was too high. They found as high as twenty-one per cent. of water in 
some butter at Copenhagen, and owing to this complaint they are working the butter 
once and twice and even three times, and the average percentage of water is now down to 
fourteen anda half per cent. There is strong talk in England of having butter con- 
taining more than sixteen per cent. branded as adulterated. 


Now, as to salting butter. Canadian butter has nearly all too much salt in it for the 
finest English trade. From three to five per cent. of salt is about right for English taste. 
We have been putting in ten percent Halfan ounce to the pound is enough. 

As to the packages, we have not studied this question of package and must get 
same kind of a package that will not give the butter a woody flavor. I do not think 
that lining the package with parchment paper will prevent this; In one or two 
experiments where packages were lined with paraffine wax the results seemed to 
justify the conclusion that we have solved the difficulty to a large extent. We 
are going to make the experiment of sending twenty boxes to the English market and 
having them lined with paraffine wax this present winter. I think paraffine wax will 
prevent the woody flavor, because in a package lined with it, which we kept for a 
month we found no such flavor, and no leakage. Another point is to get the butter 
packed solidly in boxes. Mr. Davidson, of Glasgow, said to me that the Australian 
butter was in his opinion put into the boxes under pressure. I would like to see some 
contrivance used for this purpose similar to the cheese press. British buyers like, when 
they turn out the butter, to have it just like a block of marble, If there are any holes 
in the butter the butter-milk collects in them which gives a bad appearance to the butter. 
I hope during the coming year to make some experiments along that line. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mureuy: Don’t you think that short-grained butter could be produced by the 
milk being chilled before it is put through the separator ? 


Pror. Dran: narer thought of that. It might be, but I think it is largely 
caused by washing it with cold water. 


Mr. D. J. McLennan: What breed is the cow which gave 10,000 lbs of milk ? 


Pror. Dean: Holstein, 


Mr. McLennan: What was the feed? Did you feed her bran the whole summer 
season. 


Pror. Dean: Not at all. Perhaps with the exception of a month or six weeks, we 
did not give her any bran in the summer. 


Mr. Cron: How much waiter is allowed in butter in England ? 


-Pror, Dean: All having over sixteen per cent. is objected to to-day. They are 
talking of branding all having over sixteen per cent. as adulterated. 
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Mr. McLennan: Has salt anything to do with keeping qualities ? 
Pror. Dean: [I think it has. 


Mr. McLennan: Would the amount of salt you put in have anything to do with 
it, Suppose we put in more than half an ounce what would be the effect on the keeping 
quality ? 

Pror. Dznan: We have made no exact experiments yet on the point raised. 


THANKS TO THE TOWNSPEOPLE AND PRESS. 


Moved by R. G. Murpny, seconded by R. J. Grauam, That the thanks of this 
Association be tendered the citizens of Cornwall for their generous reception ; to the rail- 
ways for reduced fares ; and the press for full reports of cur proceedings, Carried. 


CLOSING PROCEEDINGS. 


Pror. Barret, of Winnipeg, followed with a few remarks in support of Prof. Dean’s 
statements about butter-making. 


Mr. Joun H. Croit, of Aultsville, spoke in favor of sweet cream butter. 


Mr. Tuos. J. Ditton, Superintendent of Dairying for P. E. Island, on being asked by’ 
the President to address the meeting said: It would be unfair to the audience for me 
to attempt to address them without some preparation. I would just say, however, that 
I would like to see a better package for shipping butter than any we have at the present 
time. Whitney Bros., of Woodstock, Ontario, are getting up a very nice package, but it 
is too expensive for shipping long distances. I think if some of those interested in the 
trade would set their minds to work they could devise a more suitable package for shipp- 
ing to warm climates. With regard to creamery plant, if the cream vats were put on 
wheels similar to those on trucks, used for handling baggage and express at shipping 
places, they would be much more convenient. The wheels would need to have a broad 
face of seven or eight inches so they would not cut the floor, They could then be run up 
to the churn, which should have a trunk cover. A tin bridge extending over the edge of the 
churn and end of cream vat could be used, and the cream dipped with a flat-sided pail 
into the churn, which is the quickest and most economical way of doing it. This would 
do away with the perfection gates that are generally used on cream vats, and which add 
considerably to their cost. There will be no leaks round the gate, and when the 
lower part of the vat requires cleaning it will be more apt to be done as the pan can be 
lifted out with very little trouble. Im my experience with churns, I have found the 
trunk covers to give the best satisfaction. ‘These churns are easier made tight, and are 
much more convenient for taking the butter out of. Where separators are used in a 
factory already equipped for cheese making, it would be a great convenience to have them 
eight or ten inches lower than those that are being made now. If they were lower a 
small feeding vat holding, say, 400 lbs. of milk, could be placed across the cheese vat in 
which the milk is received and heated. The milk could then be dipped, or otherwise 
elevated, into it, and let run direct to the separator. 


The Presipent, in bringing the convention to a close, said he regretted that the 
farmers of the surrounding townships had not turned out in larger numbers to hear the 
splendid addresses delivered by the leading men of the dairy industry on this continent. 
He would like to see the people of the town and country mingle more together. The 
Association has been invited to hold their next convention in London, Hamilton, Fergus 
and other places, but this was a matter which would be decided later on. It had been 
intended to hold an afternoon session, but judging by the attendance the people had had 
enough of it, and they would now adjourn. Before bringing the meeting to a close he 
desired to express his regret that the recent stirring events at the capital had prevented 
Dr. Bergin, M.P., and Major McLennan, M.P., from attending the convention. 


The convention then adjourned. 
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CTGRISITIR GI et its rele cat ee ey New Hamburg. HArris, (Ae NER core oe Lakeview. 
Grau Daxter ccc. ss<4 reo 48 Wheatley. Harris, Emerson........... Verschoyle. 
CEOs Y NOM ea be tAkk Marden. EL arris, AW Woo nee oc ie Rothsay. 
Ounddy Robticcilividecct. s40 Woodstock. Harrison, Herbert ......... Kincardine. 
Cuthbertson, J's 2 aes Su. Wellburn. PISrty Paes cee nes Woodstock. 
Datronye W «He ut ere .| Bryanston. Hartley tl) i hein se ek Brantford. 
Dawsons RODG ts. eS Walkerton. Aten FSS Wie ei nosat ks Lavender. 
UD fig 1a one eabe Me eee Thamesford. Ed ately, (960 Fees sps ones: Brantford. 
Dempsey; Avan 34 Stratford. Hepler ti) Ge we ecient das Ingersoll. 
DIRE ete NOW we Wie raala St eens Corinth. Henderson, EH. G .......... Windsor, 
TSC TES Bk ie a ces ae Woodstock. Henderson, sosephiey Pl es: Vyner. 
PHGRWNOTMIANS 6 oer oc shoe Mabee. | Henderson, lip deb Pee eae ye Pine River. 
Dickson, Wm... .........! Atwood. Jil eee. kk teddeees Woodstock. 
Un l seed ated aac. ao 2B 22 ae | Charlottetown, P.E.I. Hodson, FLAN On xv aarctite Rew Montreal, Que. 
ODOT bie OULU eset caso 8a. Waterloo. Hollanad es As eco. cot foe Culloden. 
NGI CoN Rectal Oars se wo sate a's 6 |} Baden. HIisiige Wack s< steers ears Atwood. 
DOGG, James fs Rae. Sole Brigden. HoimesiGeor ve otra r ee, Thamesfurd. 
Downham, Peter ...... .... Innerkip. Holmes, J#Lisht WM uvow ie. Newton. 
Duckfall, We Caves 548 Glenallen. Me Holmes, Wites ec saa8 Dunnville. 
Dunn, Esher etree ea Evelyn Holmes, Wim) t.apeneisast% Otterville. 
Dunas hee a neti eee Ingersoll Floover,<AS.E a, orca eke Upper. 
ADs) sacl a= ae tad we tom ition tte Woodstock Hoovers: Edt aoe, iene t hates | Selkirk. 
DuhipZenos coeur eee tes Embro. Howse Ry Hens aa Tilsonburg. 
Durst, Pred wii o sein ot wecte nee Canboro’. Huggins opi coecn aceite Beachville. 
Mage EWarolt, ov cites: Attercliffe Station Hunsléy." homas.e.) a. case Beachville. 
Hastotincbace ck cri eaied eats aris, Hunter: id cova trea? oes Woodstock. 
Bcclag il NOgs. n.44tc.ceaito Kinkora Hirnter, Geo tly et ete as Waterford. 
Hagar aw mer Ara. ade ode Culloden. Hunter, Samuel........... Rockton. 
BdwardeWoOtsecs voyuer’ Box 483, Ingersoll. Hurlburt iWin vates ete oe Hawtrey. 
Elliott, James ............- Tilsonburg. Impett, Plog let a jc Fone London ‘West, 
Enerem, VL ee unas ..!| Toronto. Fi ninAan, Pesce eee eae at. Cottam. 
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List or MrEemBERS.—Continued. 


Name. Address. Name. Address. 
Ireland, Ernest .....0.ss0- Bright. Manning,“ Nigsee ete nes Uttoxeter. 
Ireland, James... .1...<.s--- Beachville. Mannel; Hi erncaa: oe Hollen. 
Ireland, Obi woe ue oe tes Beachville. Manser, D, A........ Joa. | runner, 
Teaaci od 10 sako) fone SEN es London. Marshall, Arch............ Puslinch. 
T#ard, ves hee eth Paisley. Marshall, Robt............ Lakeside. 
Jackson: sWiates 2th os meee eee Belmont, Marshall, J. Be. .cscedet ss. Princeton. 
Jackson, Miss Lizzie........ Petrolea Mason,’S: Cine Bothwell. 
AMOS IAS. WA. Cu tach eee ee Nilestown. Mayhew: iJ lassen Renforth. 
Jenkins, Chas. din. tele woos 'Thamesford, Maynard, Davidse ce: Drumbo. 
JENnVey, (GOL ges wake coees Ingersoll. Medd W.tGy.c ne aes Constance. 
Jickling) Thomas... kes. Listowel. Menzies, Geo.. ..+e.......| Molesworth. 
sLohinston, dir. aoc ce eee Holmesville. Mercer, George.......s0e0- Thamesford. 
Johnstons Robt. ee eee Bright. Messer, Jno ~. 0.05 sdeer ss Bluevale. 
Karns aGy tn. pentane ...--| Woodstock. Millaryad's Bee sve Brantford, box 115. 
Karn} Jameson. oeoneck ack. Embro Miller, Anthony .......... Walmer. 
Kenny; Geo. nw sosceae, ee Snelgrove Miller, "Tetra, secasenid. foes Kincardine. 
Kerr tH iSirii Neseee hoes Corinth Mills Geoaihe, aceter see ‘Thamesford. 
Kidd, Martin .............. Aylmer. MillsonytAts. <a iare ee Lakelet. 
Kitchen, Varin oe cee tereee et ene Gobles. Millson, Frank ...... ty nine Wen th eOps iS 
Knechtel, Moses............ Tavistock. | Milnes Rishi facswater ce ce Burgoyne. 
Lackie, Davidse reoce Lavender. Miners, O.nGie cakes eel Tilsonburg. 
Tiere W. devas cate eelecceiae Stratford. Mitchell; Geos, we. Salford. 
Tiatomo Wt cet es. Wilcox. Mitchell, Je Wie ee Dairy School, Guelph, 
Laughlin, Wires iets s Dorchester. Moffat, James.............- Carmunnock, 
Leach Oars rea see roost Eden. | Monks) no Agee ee _ Woodstock. 
Leach, DNL eens ess Eden. Montgomery, James ...... Innerkip. 
each,’ Samuel. ..4. 050.0035 Carlow Morris Ny nti, ee ctcen toes Avon. 
Teach eZer Adela. hc wok ca Lucknow. Morrison, Agnes .......... Newry. 
Drea VA eres tates _..| Blytheswood. | Morrison, JAMES oh a's oe a Henfryn. 
OO USA Takin ts Tadeay aces Molesworth. Morrison, Maryes secs Newry. 
Leitch, ven WV Rie tetenctctiesers ease Trowbridge. 1 Der bind iid BBS Ave va Re Avonbank. 
Gre eee Ls tee washes betes Straffordville. Munn; Dantelig.c tee es Windham Centre. 
Lipsit, onde nee dee Straffordville. Nancekivell, Robt ..... .--.| Ingersoll, 
Horch MA! Qe ee een, ae 3...| Elmira. 1 PRN ECV EESS Bc opp Bn ak ..-.| Woodstock. 
TrponeyO 4s ane eee Lyons. Neville, Wm. H.2..2234.% ,| Cottam. 
MeAlpine, Jno. 4. ss eoee: Culloden. Newcombe, Nw nsteeces con Britton. 
McCallum, Alex.... ....... London. NichollsssEi sacs tw ae Bergessville. 
McCombs, J. A ..........0. Cathcart. Nimmo, Ernest ........... Box 107, Ripley. 
MeCrimmoni Sie. eae ee Otterville. Nimmo; THOS wade seus ipley 
McCrow, Robt ..........; *..| Princeton. Noahs Witt pees Crampton 
McDonald, Geo. tsa. wea Y Bluevale. ORT ynn das vacate Kinkora 
MoEwan,) ES) .i2 cpt Verschoyle. O’Flynr, dl Dae Daa Pat, SARE Yn ik Kinkora, 
Mc tiwrathy.J assess. oe a Bookton. | OlGradyw Goleta. th leew Woodstock. 
McIntyre, Alex., jr...... ...| Ingersoll. O'Meara, Thos... iso e), Ingersoll. 
MoKay mA etoile: Maio Brooksdale. Ormerod, Wm........csee; Napier. 
Nick ays 1). SCV ore trot. 3 Woodstock, Pace, Galvind eto et kone Vienna 
MeKeov Hin Ais wo ein & Molesworth. Pavetris ave goer iors Canboro’ 
MeKellar) DMN Soe ee. Blythe | Batrys rank, 0,4 snseeen .| Hampton, 
McKenzie, Alex. .2....... 0% Donegal Parker, At Acca sahsesiek ae Reckford, 
McKenzie, Donald T .......]} Lochalsh. Parker, “ited... gmowecess Braemar, 
McKenzie, Geos Meee Ingersoll. Parker, chi. ve. + ener nee: Atwood. 
McKie, Gogg) Rite te | Norwich. Pate,s) aINGS a. tae tes Brantford. 
McLaren, HO. Oars eee so Stratford. Patterson, Frank ......... Thamesford. 
Méloaren Wiis. .c.iece rer. Avening. Pearce, Jno. Ss ..-20e 6s dine London, 
Meliean, WN. sede. he ae eae Listowel. Pearsons 1saacs. sina rience. Fairground. 
McMaster, Ferguson........ Sct. Marys. Pearson, Sidney...... .... Cassels. 
BleNillan, Devs aS Poole. Pénirales Re AAS a see ee St. Thomas. 
BAC Wann TH) obs. ee cee Wallace. Peters, Oliver ete vio ces Brunner. 
MoMurray, Hs-b ..css kh cect Gladstone. Pettit VGhasse cre he me tos Nixon. 
RCNallye Lnos oc ee ewe ve Otterville. || Pettypiece, Wm...... .... Motherwell. 
McPherson, Jno... 2.36%... Fingal, BBA sTeVE oT, fn vant Rea Seeing neat a Eden. 
MeNiylor, Thos, 85.03 oe Vesta. Perper la vee eves ies oc Dereham Centre. 
Maclaren, A. F »......... .| Stratford. Plattir Nominee tea 6 Salop, Eng. 
MacLaren, ABM DD. cod eicceuies Ingersoll. Poole; FAMER.. ssc sc viens as Waba. 
INL AEA AH nS asty'e 0 + sfetees Winnipeg, Man. Brain NOR «so cs'sy 2 lo es ok Harriston. 
WU Pebo nas ase wl tet tts Sheffield. Price se A Te cee fo a eiaes lode Mt. Elgin. 
DM atloryia ba Grin. fe eatae ate Yarmouth Centre. Pronironet Johnston....... Avonbank. 
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List or Mempers.—Concluded. 


Name. Address. Name. Address. 
IPTOUsD, LOB foe de = aide hs Dereham Centre. eek de) 91 (ed a Bod bgt ibe ie aaa Lambeth. 
Ey RO rie Lec eatetess's > Shakespeare. Stevenson, H........ 2.00% Ingersoll. 
Ralph, George... 2... 5..0. Glanworth. Stevenson, 8. K.... .....: Camlachie. 
Raymond, Geo............. Ingersoll. Stewart, Wm ............. Hickson. 
Revell- OC Fo. 2c een. DRS Rae Regina, N.W.T. PLONE eM nt merle gt ee Amherstburg. 
Styl s. Oper ehh orice ds Newry. Storie, Geol tee a) 888k Courtland. 
BRIGG AR. Cot ics Se hele cic sg Curries’. DUPAGHONS PutWie es cet ce. a’ Guelph, O. A. C. 
LICE: Hat Ate tee tL tat .-.| Curries’ Sutherland, Jas............ Montreal, Que. 
Richardson & Webster...... St. Marys. SwartZw a) ko. ..| Aylmer, 
Richardson, David ....... .| Vandecar. Swayze, Edward .......... Dunnville. 
Pde AStD) Oe Sa Shakespeare. Symington, J. W.......... Camlachie. 
Riesberry, Jno ............. Bright, Tackaberry, Noe oh cca kl: London. 
Reiley p Gee W Bilt Si ee ee Ingersoll, Palboty) <\ Uremaner se thes Lucan, 
RUIN HOS cH ae. 2S Curries’. Taylor, Aenry Lae. kes st Simcoe, 
Robertson, Geo. Ne ear are Lucknow, Tehen, J. Theo...,........ Otterville. 
Robertson, Robt........ ..| Box 396, London. Thomasy J bbe ee ese oe ingersoll. 
Robitaille, Joseph .......... Lafontaine. Thompson, Frank A....... Woodstock. 
Robson, * Wine * aos worne Campbell’s Cross, Thompson, James ......... Bothwell. 
Rollings, Walter... /.5.....¢.. Walsh. hom psony 2.9 ss: os. a hies Belfast. 
Hoshitig, J mos Wee. Se. on Boston. Thompson; bok etary Eastwood. 
Rounds) Aw Dt yan wae Harrington, Thompson, W.*B.63c 2 005 Brooksdale. 
Sanderson, Rs. So. ae eS. Sparta. Tilson, Ea: Die es sats sas Tilsonburg. 
Sener ees eek eae ee ao Woodstock. Todd, Le ae pee Salford. 
Schnncidervlyt eso, Pees Carthage. Toppin, Eero BI, cL. Mossley. 
SCHPUMIN, SA Sh ee nese Bismarck, | ELPA Vis, Cai ees e neue oe. Acacia. 
Sehuyler,<Ws Hiei. ee: Simcoe Treadgold, Geo............ Lake Oak. 
Conte NO Eb os, sey as, Cromarty. Treffreyy, Calter? w.koes.. Hawtrey. 
Scott, ODOR NGS aos bnew Innerkip. Ere tirey Wie ae ee ae te, Hawtrey. 
Sellars, ADS eck ee tieleahe yo: aurel Tremains.J ONW US cae foe cls « | Forest. 
Shantz, Emanuel | Wallace bucks, Fonryivs sacure ok. Kelvin. 
Shearer, Ne Oe easy Ee Oe Bright. Tyndall, WV MANOS Ae ey Monkton. 
phicager. “Wik yee fees Ss Villa Nova. Vance, Josephs it. . New Hamburg. 
PLC ALH ODS © WV Phyo heats Seas Verschoyle. Mariklesit Asks ie at Listowel. 
Shephard faerie ees Os arcs Jaffa. Waddell, Witenes. Komoka. 
Sheppard, John ......... ...| Bothwell. Walker Widen oitn2:..|\Oakdale: 
Shuttleworth, J. M... .... Bow Park, Brantford.|| Walker, Geo. A ...... _...| Box 50, Dresden. 
Sidmore, I. Witeaece fit Mt. Elgin. - Wallace, Samuel T........ Pownall, P. E. I. 
Simister, R. apt Re es Ingersoll. Wardell, Thos .......... .| Woodstock, 
PINGlair, JAaIBes 0 ase ses Teeswater. Waring, A ia ae Ld Newark. 
aglity le EE ee es er Glen Meyer. Wihaley; Wt os noe Dereham Centre. 
Smith, Edward P... ........ Sardis, B.C. Witnite: Harry (aoc Peni Hawkesville, 
Smith, COW A ee Oe kee Centralia. Whitelaw, Robt .......... Woodstock. 
Ye) EVE a ppl we Ball REP ae ap a Ae Pea Grand View. WLI tin ova) Ool Pare ait ve th, | North Ridge. 
pea nh aie Pd eta eg hohe i Binbrook, Wilford, John to. y. peak Brownsville. 
SIG we Lue) ore Si het ata Bares Beachville. Wilkinson, Je Fests 6k Verschoyle. 
Smith, Reuben)... sees sa. Mt. Elgin. WielandwAs Ges. vsene a Montreal, Que. 
Smith, Shae outa spam ale wate crag Dorchester, Williams ed. Bea te sak Ingersoll. 
SUM GE AVV ce) acre eco s We ias Stratford. Walliams, Ji VA. oe kan oe Paris Station. 
mien os Gl es ee oo noe Tupperville, Willoughby, W.G ........ Walnut. 
RU ULODby te ae canted ecto Norwich. Wills, Henry ii. 25.0. sis. Winger. 
eC tira lel gual a iy pn ee oe Avonton. | Wilson, gh ak Arkona. 
Spavin, WEG ck | Hagersville. Wilson, CO. \ON Tr eo. Ingersoll. 
Spicer, J ..... bee ate ae Harwich. ly WindersiW2K yi is Springfield. 
UREA A LNOB Us eae ial a ee Fullarton. Wood? Gears i s.6 an ks St. Marys. 
MIUACEY Wit Peel eee Summerhill. }Wordell; Jno... 0.05.05. Springford. 
Steinhotey LW ye sree oa ase Stratford. Wreylesii Wa Jn ee ances Woodstock. 
SLOKVEUG IWIN, cola ah ie klein e's Motherwell Young, ames 226. scie cue | Thamesford, 
Stevely, Samuel ...... .... London. POU eis Seer cel a Strathroy. 
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ONTARIO CREAMERIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


Name. P. O. Address. Name. P. O. Address. 


‘Abott,, Chaseas qos tee aaa eee Exeter. Kinsey, iS." Vieeeuuitieses sas css | Bolton 
Alten A. We woe cio bial eave ceiaters Toronto. 
Levette,. W gileaata ise ates. os Exeter. 
BakoraFrankit7 oesces ass. ...| Aultsville. 
Balkwell Geo. nth. eweiee = Port Elgin. | McCormick, Jas....... .. .-{ Cornwall. 
Barrie, Si M ie... Poe a aed Winnipeg, Man. McCrimmon, D. W.......... Glen Roy, 
Beckatead, 1) 08 js «rinse ale sce o\0 Martintown. MeDougrallk.D.) Ein. su ae sees Martintown. 
Berean) ) Obi: steisalt alae: Cornwall. McEwing, Michael*.......... | Cornwall. 
Be bier AM) vtete oy miniewiee = oles Exeter. McoGaillis AST) jes See tes ssa Montreal, Que. 
Boonen, “Gis2% seiigdaacrciess Cornwall. McHoover,a) otek eee ee eee Goldfield. 
Brown, Oeane: Diente weiesie sir e's Crediton. Mel ntosh,e)' i lic tee isos Toronto. 
BOW may Loaae ate ae emake te dare Brantford. MeLean, 2). -Hi i. jit ns aieees South Finch. 
Brubacher, My eas. ets cp nig 1 St. Jacobs. McLennan,” Didi. 2.0 esse ee Lancaster. 
Binion We Ge, ascaeu sss cers > Troquois. McLennan; DouN ieee tae: Summerstown. 
Bushs Mhas tlk. deowis ceo: i Lunenburg. MéMillany (Ac Te eee ein 2 Newington. 
Byers) GH ae tera sete s 2 sa/e'e s Hawkesbury. MePherson;,' Alex. ese. sonst os Tay Side. 
MeTavish? Johbniitsic dk. Seaforth. 
Caloreny G 60y waies seuiem eons «t's Troquois. 
Gampbell An. sass x) hele « oes ! Ormond. Marjerrison, W. R........... Apple Hill. 
Carmichael, Jas ...........+% Arva. Meen 3) Hreda wie coeenms cack - Greenwood. 
Garter) SG We sues s +2 _....| Nassagaweya. te Li Lar TOs vel camene cbete ens Spencerville. 
Clarks Geo Bin. uss g oe cobs s Martintown. Maine) A328 ci Socks aba Avonubank. 
CONTD YH Wise ons srnsrele ose = v0 Summerstown. Munroe, (Chas ties ascts cee .| Ventnor. 
Gears ea pAN ah chy ig sree os a Renfrew. Munroe, Dero, pinsts ee acaiaoels. oe Cornwall. 
CPG OID" EA seis ssale p/niaiso:<acte Aultsville, Murphy RiGee, oes tesG eee Elgin. 
Gonniienains Aves seo o at 2 Cornwall. 
Pearce Jobn'd teen ace London. 
MORN e, O W ier oe tie aleale wiei<zo's's Sine. Pelow, i) OB nacsornntemtebsals Summerstown. 
Derbyshire, D............:. Brockville. | Perrigo, G. W. & Co......... Georgetown. 
Sem ibiNN aid Bode ibs plow Mae os ys Greenwood. 
EDL OI, Li cue eet bis cia cheba a ors Charlottet’n, P.E.1. || Randall, David.....5.....)... Ayton, 
WOTIOU ME A. oc ater ete uae: Montreal, Que. Reiner). Go. boty sete as ees Wellesley. 
Richardson & Webster....... St. Marys. 
AOL bab MEL: GK aos a lercin ate. sleiaiese Chesley. | Robinson, Wey Lee cesses ste es Maple. 
- Rorke, soi) pee eee aie eae Meaford. 
RM POOUIT LE Mead ntits areata ole tarts Mille Roches. Ruthertord, Wet Disc. eka ng Troquois. 
Gardner, James ............- Cornwall. Snider, Man. ws.c wtectos so vere St. Jacobs. 
Gardner, Archibald.......... Cornwall. Smith sdeAg cs nse. wees Martintown. 
Gillespie, Ed ...... Oy Ra ale Cross Hill. SpACKMIgn; Mel aewtntwsian es a Exeter. 
Grahari, oo derae weet tian ens Belleville. SpeareMsd wana cccces esis | Lisbon Centre, N.Y. 
Green; Hy Ear eel ay nee ee sts Greenwood. Sprague,;Marky.. 22335. 62206 Ameliasburg. 
Gerow, | Ba W hiked sdeode aes foe Napanee. Sprague, Jolin...) os view ge | Ameliasburg. 
Gerow,  Hrank vase, arden o's Napanee. Sutherland, James........... Montreal, Que. 
St. Thomas, Peter........... | Cornwall. 
Halliday, WwW vAne. ois wees Chesley. 
Hayes; J ohn 20.5.4. hik vies ss Cashions Glen. Pe birr, 3 Ty iM a vaatesetes ss ..«| Cornwall Centre. 
Flayess Hi. los. . 2 Peaidaicies ets Glenroy. 
Hayes, Ered 20. ocr wosids’s ete is Montreal, Que. Vandervoort & White ...... Sidney Crossing. 
Mlenrick) He Ace eee a cic oe Headford. 5 
PLO SE NW ie so eee cas Cornwall. Walton,(\W..)G.iiewnes ce ces ens Hamilton. 
LOC PINE.) A vSisglaind cs cist Hele clare Osnabruck Centre. Weeniger, (A a5 co. sitter erretcat ols Ayton. 
Hodgson; HH. Ane. se. snes « Montreal, Que. West, W.wOde iat toes Avonmore. 
PTutGhison, Ose a) ies Wee rete ' Ottawa. Wilson, Andrew............) Montreal, Que. 
. Wilson} Branks vai es%. we Montreal, Que. 
Orvine WM ean dacs Peer eee Martintown. Wilson, J. Lockie ....... -»-.| Alexandria, 
NE WOOP 2 AD fcc wisie hosts sic cere bi Cornwall. 
WACKAON AU AGA ose de casiouw ees Roebuck. WrichtwA, Avago oud «tees aes Renfrew. 
Jonnsen, GeO.) .. Weave cee es Yonge’s Mills, Wrghteduiire nck teen: Cornwall. 
sonnson Chas a3.) dias. sacks e Athens. 
POUCA NOON LUA cho Ale emcee eee Cornwall. Y eligwitDhos ii sacs tanae Exeter. 
Kinnear, Henry........ ...-.| Grant’s Corners. | ZANICATIN aN, caida os ays iese bm eld Wellesley. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR 1895. 


DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN ONTARIO. 


" RECEIPTS. 
Cash balance from 1894 .............e2008 Sipe Od nscale nie tar aver We ore ica 8 «ots evahaeiis vaca ce cata : 
Members’ fees : 

Legislative grant ..........., int Suet tase GV ol ah gL ch sky aia ame SOME Lease ¢ Wiel a baile es p's 65s a atbvecet salina Saee alate 
Proceeds from advertisements in programme for 1895 .... ccc ee ee cece cee cee cece ete eecccees 
Part proceeds from advertisements in programme for 1896 .......6+...-.eeeeeees wee ch aes Rage 
Fines received 1895, per T. B. Millar 
Inspectors’ fees, 1894, received from factories..............000,0e 00s BWateralieih arses Uae enero e matatase 
Inspectors, tees, 1895, received from factories. .c..cs slebigg s deste veleteneecce diver PR on 
Expenses received re prosecution im 1894.0... . ccc eee eee setae a tence renee reese cese vane 
City of Stratford grant, less banquet expenses 
Secretary’s travelling expenses for 1895, received from factorymen and others 
peeaveliing Ox penser, | 1894. reCel Ved is lons)kecat ctaglehel shererste ale vig) state alot Heth aheiereide piale viele d «a's oly eile 
raceods tromsale of three’ BabcockTesters . oboe aves ries ole ss Sects dese aldlole advice bc cdeueee elle 
Proceeds from note discounted March 11th 
Proceeds from sale of cheese used at Stratford convention ........ Eager icotad ss 4 <llet cane el 
averund (1. b, kk. two,tickets, Wingham)to. Kincardimess 23 oss. s afc Stee cets wee he oe eee beeen 


See ear er eoesr seers reese ss eet OFrF oreeeessesees rs soveseszre0es 


ect e eee eee ern ees eeeeeee roves eeeeseseseoeei_seserees 


eves eeereeeseeees 


eo cece eer esr eco er Peso eareeseeoeeeesoeeeoee © se eeeees eed 


Convention expenses : 
Speakers, services and CXPeNSES.........0e eee sevens RO eee eae SERIES Sa ts 
Printing programmes and wrappers...... Rae PtaN thes eimceralen Sealers Picatarelh olan) a ataatere 
Perrine ag es ANd LOL. TIO UON Says amie ah P ak Aptis cine cad osc ee ane ouisen ts sis 
Pitino vit Avion MOU Orse, CEC hice aticiele te cia ciate ores ees o.a's a) s0 bai eemetiey ae 
EeG@DOKGIIR ete tetas DERN SA SEC: tA ey Oe SIL TSE ce are rp Sn) Pe 
Advertising 
Soe PLO eet img wiey, So earae Biever tr fe Hates MG aren ada cape Ma Gale Ceres Bes ays Be deaieant o2 


$155 00 
144 50 
22 83 
26 30 
80 00 


weeoecer eee ere oes eee eoeraet 2 OFF eee ee THe eo Fe HHE TRE OKRO TH HOHOHHEHF THT H HE OHH HEEB OD 


Local conventions expenses............:. ReMi iareect staat cr Mera rnoe allan ere ante: die eh Glut s Gr ikd Dis a. S eae ala ahs 
NIITOCLAT Se XPOUSCAs Wis gee oe cc at shal alalels su 6lect qtevohel stale aye ols bia Pepere nee Wem MAE a Salah tarps es aeren ss ate 
Office expenses and auditing 
Printing prospectus ANG WeLcer-NOAdS 4. \c < sie 6 e's! olsialaicdisly Wileiwin'e «02 ale /einlejelaleletelee a oun Ho eo(e dia e 
Secretary stravelling expenses fOr 1S900) estes cient delete sass ee ne vb.tle erate a Gas sis sp). wine ofole 
Inspectors travelling’ expenses for, 1895 (pard) : oo. asses ee pes cre cere sicdin tient tssiteege cones 
J. W. Wheaton, balance of salary for 1894........... FA gh sae Ce Be eC a os seul cigias 6a athe ol ees aie 
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$520 38 
154 71 
96 05 
203 13 
14 00 
177 40 
238 43 
206 50 
31 76 
800 00 
1,000 00 
21 85 
10 00 
25 25 
15 00 
300 00 
6 30 
26 00 
100 00 
50 00 
50 00 
2 80 
16 00 
6 50 
293 06 


$4,365 12 


293 06 

’ 35 00 
15 00 
40 00 


_ $383 06 


We hereby certify that we have examined the books and vouchers of the Dairymen’s Association of 
Western Ontario for 1895, and find them correct and in accordance with the foregoing statement. 


January 3, 1895 J. O. Hare, 


J, A. NELLEs, Anditonal 
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DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN ONTARIO. 


REcEIPTS. 
Mg balance on ‘hand from lastiaudiges. ts ces of:o sec ae sen oe ears wnt Pa ei esetes PAA eran Panga ony 0). San sa $379 21 
Membership. 668. 215.5 5%. cai esses amie een, open ese tere eieee oe SAMIR acticin Gace, tor gto ence ee eeeeeee 137 00 
Tepislative) Grant ft ease ck. cilania sles wis oid qian Nin aroctisters stocatesn/a wip iete ¢ Saris ead iste slays oats gies 2,760 00 
Amount received, from yee nee swe owes so ings caus orsenachaneieceiie sane ete peels Smtr as crete esta mises 474 00 
Amount received ‘from INapanes DOATI csr. o's o.5 once te inves «louein,oungegs nia bslci oie! erates. siete Speceteie sti .e works ale 200 00: 
‘Aviount received from! Kingston Board (oi, <.)3 5 oo oi oc inio. tb 0 oes acolshnle eteisiiotelaieinreressis Bile ‘oa ax = aur rateate 200 00 
Amount received from factory T6E8 oS. once ate sc sto alms.0 8a eke bi neh i Seeiehers ee aeies 67 Laie Si via ple Sb Si gieme ae 1,444 10 
Total Suslonest estes Behe lavie joslecd esc cven pus Pcwhs aes Cabs DRA Ted hen tke late a ee ees. $5,584 31 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Grants to Fairs: , 

Toronto nd raprial Fox Hibs GLOM dc 2.2’! icieye Sede eiw esos ahscethre fees, ate tayeuelelenntes H celts ave RNS RED Neier cekaes Reh iet $50 00 
Gananoque Dairy SORO Wo ica 2 ieke'is ew ew paetvte Wis ln bee 6 op Brg lotong se crie an mye aie eee ena Reae tae oes Tee em ae 50 00 
Expenses of Conventions and regular Meeting sis sc sec -es Wo baal cis siwiat cate sc ieeie s Aeedentaetes meee 446 50 
Officers’ salaries........j.- ccc ceeee PsP dia elecd ab Rls se kusiery: /eteieres sehe eiekk Deote SEI eae eee 170 00 
Grant to Dairy School AK ingaton s. 3 ib.26 ioe so eecgee is ve die bcorolhs Miele dda sta ctae adetns Balers Raia eh ae oe 50 00 
Directors’ meetings, Toronto, Ottawa and Kingston, .. 0.01.26... ccccevecccaccnccvacssecsccce 284 82 
PGabape ane sa tiOnery cays oes <'a coe ere oo etnte eG boo hcg uial oF Oboe: egw afuls gels Carty oliie siolein Whe etek Meter ela aieae eterate 6 00 
Account ori vwertern Gommittec:,.j.ic..\.< cdots n,n jeieyeseiole b> oteyoisvece,(ie.¢-e deyanipleuyerotolovocepeteste aetna, aoreente 25 50: 

Inspectors’ salaries and expenses : 
WERNV OAA TAIN Gite attr gas a: crate sore Seis WHE ISA pacina lalnieibyelhi-< Avslaibin Tao's viel siete Sob «meant steue tates te Ret 730 00: 
GoW s Ensley... oA. es 3 cent © ne aie sew eblh elle hate tes baie biel” else aN nek» a calle Bic ola ie aioe iam i eae 725 00 
NEDA LOW Aide elke cle stiveteett e's lee} dle’ acs al ook ac ru ty oben ane Ine ttn e soa teratareehtie scale e nn sate ote TN Otey Silt bedi tae 900 00 
OU MEU TAN ITI Bie Ges ee ah ate shalevas oe hohe iure ts ln eee We laheroKeth eins att tote Ub autad' egal epumuety tl ade cMl axe be cotatnk cet 486 00 
PARI CE UIP Ee late tere che ceo avec abe Bias alc ates © mladepes buat a eae pamela Sar eS a ed ca heats Olesen am 786 00 
AREUIOTEIDR Cats sis eee he cle lt Seria Ute Ota whles cod eal cocamte nae aan, Wie iw eae One 1 elena hletaie Okey nasi ean eae 75 26 
Printing? 10-004 CACIA OL4.00 6 oh Nieto utah ston whos ce toth alereas vided bee has Biolete eeaeterertte 24 00 
PSA LATICOAMURRATIC @ ce's's o vin Sin cts wie ale tareattate eb woes Mlarane cock oben ain eA Mntons o amltetube ig, oh ahene beac 775 24 
otal Ve os ou x sear yates abate alate cree Stes capone eae 2 cena 2 nt eet em $5,584 31 


We hereby certify that we have examined the books and vouchers of the treasurer of the Eastern 
Ontario Dairymen’s Association and find them correct and in accordance with the foregoing statements. 


(Signed) Morven Birp, 
F, W. Brenton, | Auditors, 


CREAMERIES’ ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last Ait. ja ole divteaa telehere alec etaloveeen aie are eieteteted loraaclntsl «bela teks cree iene aa ee eee $168 33 
IM Gin bers’ L608 ii ictes aicicleirtaner ae cde s 'sleray ale Paysite oleptya dene mistene oie teenie: ces, aPxare SiS c i eee ae ene 64 00 
MDOT ABION Gy 2h ie reece nik een MTR Ta NU Rdst cava eigiTons! wi ores emer tet, ele ale. iste Reka stint ware va me vare  nLne 3 00 
Dregislative BANG i 2 lia eter sees iewinm ernadies cians ~g in) Ke tiejeim eleidialnieis ein cin at (Wels xe, aeinare Rite eens 2,000 00 
IA Gvertisin pin, PrOPPAMAIAG IE. Ou ic sciaiein We cp stintn Rae we mitch es opre erererale caavonn a eisai ene Ltn Geen eae 130 00 
PL OGAL peieraicisiccous istey alo shes tha Gl teu agetoletn Wetase/ oie ade bialtielelers ) ledsiestehecal arn ccsfeuteu eae ee ae $2,365 33 
DISBURSTMENTS, 
Grants to exhibitions at“Toronto and Ottawa. ..cpwe. dows s cs cide sce oseue Naluleslare come. om $300 00 
Expenses for taking charge of butter at exhibitions ............... rial’ siarerateref ee! salar tae Rano tee 62 25 
Officers’ "salaries 42:7. 5.2 ones slekn i aetiee MAk Go ide nical gaa eo ee Ne ee sane ete eee ee ee 129 00 
Directors’ fees.and “expenses. 4s.1haclacic oe We tate iy eleitan eh de waldia Ue oP avaige edu owl oa oan eae 281 36 
Postage and stationary 2s aioe its eemaetnaatsisas sae ete ois ae oie w wtelar eral nue es Byars | sea 10 00 
PPINGING Ps... eicdg Usa cradles ea Peale GMiacaed eaten a har 9 at deapnenaa Mailer Rata’, Nee Wr Na eralth clk Coketay hr eee ee 1380 00 
Advertising Wiel 6 cee a's Wl Rhaceie eee ete ehtalca ta Sala tenis Spates eke Nets ene a oe RAM Rear: ere CM ich ge i cas ian 16 50: 
Haecburers’; CXPONNES .\.\..,./0i0-ciote seb. shiek epee Aaj alt LIM octal ae LEONE aie R beet opoyeintes evra wie ack sw ake bie eee 75 00 
Inspector's salary oo. cca Ce nda ec coma tail me eaten ares eee chai. DM eee 750 00 
En spectOr’s-OXPODSOM a v.cid: Dee iguw ore soho ws lege 0 fond aes over vO MeL A DLA a Birks. b sleiec vies sate (stale oo 341 75. 
Kost OL reporting. oo. jasien us Cees Cte eres Braco ol afeske, Sea aioierstee 6 aa weo.'0 afcce emus Ookreee ; 80 00 
Commercial.ticket for instructor 32% fs) 27 se mcs hee crane t ces nieeeetene oft Vie nitnteia’s,6 cee'd cc cvs Ac ncn 10 00: 
Balance on hand..... .. oe CF senate nines pices Bene ate se kins miaie.s. ot h.eie|s.0 ave lary One ofits See 179 47 
Total eovrece @eerereecerecereceeeooeeeee eoeeeeroocereenevrececee eoeeeeeeceecoreeescecccceoecocce $2,365 83 
Examined and found correct. ; 
R. G. Murpay, Audi 
A. F, Muruxry, f 4Uditors. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 


OF 


ONTARIO 


FOR THE YEAR OF 1895-6. 


To the Honorable the Minvster of Agreculture - 


I have the honor to submit herewith my second Annual Report as Superintendent 
of Farmers’ Institutes. 
Your obedient servant, 


F. W. HODSON. 


SECOND REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF FARMERS INSTITUTES 


The Farmers’ Institute system in the Province of Ontario is now eleven years old. 
The first meetings were held in 1885 ; since then the annual growth has been remarkable. 
In 1885, 12 meetings were held ; in 1886, 26; in 1887, 40; in 1888, 60; in 1889, 60; 
in 1890, 75; in 1891, 95; in 1892, 112; in 1893, 119; in 1894, 133; in 1896, 303; 
in 1896, 666 meetings were held and many requests for assistance were received which 
could not be granted. 


In 1895 there was an attendance of 71,033 at the various sessions of the 303 meet- 
ings held under the auspices of the local institutes. In the year ending June, 1896, 
the attendance was 102,461. The number of papers read and addresses delivered in 1896 
was 2,637. These figures show the importance and magnitude of institute work in 
Ontario. 


For some years | have paid more or less attention to institute methods as developed 
aad practised in the various states of the American union. Soon after taking office, in 
1894, I issued the following circular, addressing a copy to state and institute officers in 
each of the states and provinces where institute work is conducted. 


GUELPH, Ont. 
Deak Siz,— Will you kindly answer the following questions : 


1. How much money is annually spent in institute work in your state? (Give state grant, county 
grant, etc.) 


2. Do you receive money for publishing advertisements! If so, what are the annual receipts, and how 
is it appropriated ? 


3. Have you a Superintendent or Director of Institutes? If so, what salary does he receive annually ? 
. Is he supplied with a free office, light, heat, etc. ? 

. Is he allowed office assistants? If so, how wany, and what is the annual salary of each? 

. How many institute meetings were held in your state last year? 

. What was the average attendance at each institute ” 

. What is the average duration of eaeh institute meeting ” 


oor nm Oo >» 


. What is the population of your state? 
10. What do you pay your institute lecturers per day? 
11. What are their average expenses per day, not including railway fares? 


If you find it inconvenient to answer my questions, will you kindly employ a trusty, well-informed 
person to do so and forward the bill to me. 


An early reply respectfully requested. 
Yours truly, 
FEF. W. Hepson. 


The following table was carefully compiled from the replies received : 
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A careful study of the table makes plain the advanced position occupied by Ontario 
in institute work. We are doing a greater work than any state or province in America. 
Individual meetings cost much less here than elsewhere, and the total attendance is 
greater. When we consider our population in relation to the population of other states, 
the figures given above seem most remarkable. The reason we are accomplishing more 
for less money is on account of the institute work here being better organized than else- 
where. Our institute system has always been good. In October, 1894, I addressed a 
letter to the head of each agricultural department in the United States and in our sister 
provinces, to the head of each institute system in America, and to many prominent and 
successful institute workers. A copy of a similar circular letter was sent to each execu- 
tive officer, as far as known, of each farmers’ institute. In each of these circulars [ 
asked for copies of rules and regulations. and particulars of such methods as the depart- 
ment, or person addressed, hed found useful in conducting farmers’ institutes or kindred 
associations. In reply I received much data of great importance. From this was 
compiled a set of rules to govern farmers’ institates in Ontario, and the institutes held in 
1895 were, as far as practicable, conducted on the lines recommended. At the close of 
the season these rules were submitted in typewritten form to many of the leading insti- 
tute workers in Ontario, and advice sought from leading men in the United States. A 
few changes were suggested and made, and the rules and regulations governing farmers’ 
institutes in this Province were passed by Order in Council, August, 1895. The 
institutes conducted in the year ending June 30th, 1896, were governed by this Act. 
Though great care had been exercised in drafting this Act and rules, it was decided, that 
after they had been thoroughly tried, for practically two seasons, viz., 1895 and 1896, to 
consult further the officers and directors of each institute in Ontario. To this end a copy 
of the following letter was sent to each officer and director : 


GUELPH, ONT. 


Dear Sir,—If it is possible, I, or my representative, will meet with the officers of each local Insti- 
tute, between now and the first of June, to discuss with them the rules goverming Farmers’ Institutes. 
Please select a point and building convenient to yourself and directors, and, if possible, situated on a line 
ef railroad, so that I may meet the officers of your Institute and pass om to the next Institute with as 
little loss of time as possible. I have written,each officer and director ef your Institute apprising them of 
my intentions and asking their co-operation. 


If, after meeting with you and your officers, and the officers of other Institutes, it is deemed advis- 
able to change any clause or clauses of the present Rules, it will be done. {t is the wish of the Department 
of Agriculture to makes these Rules, in every respect, as acceptable as possible. While it is necessary 
that a uniform system prevail throughout the Province, it is not intended that the Rules and Regulations 
shall be burdensome to any Inatitute, nor will they increase the work of the local secretaries. The spirit 
rather than the letter of the Rules shall be observed. 


By this mail I send you and each officer and director of your Institute, a copy of said Act and Rules. 
Will you look them over and mark such clauses as you think should be changed? I particularly call your 
attention to Schedule B. Would a change in the grouping of the townships be a benefit to your Institute ? 


At what date bave you previously held your annual meeting ? 


To keep this matter prominently before officers and directors, the following letter 
was issued a little later : 


GUELPH, ONT. 


DzAR S1k,—I enclose you a copy of @ letter (sce letter given above), a copy of which was previously 
sent you. Will you kindly give your Secretary and me your hearty co-operation in this matter. We have 
now had two seasons’ experience with the new Rules, etc. ; and while I believe them to be by far the best in 
America, yet I am anxious to meet the Lnstitute officers, and by their aid make further and final improve- 
ments. 


Fifteen nundred of each of these were mailed. In Toronto, on March 27th, the 
Superintendent, by previous appointment, met a number of leading Institute officers from 
various parts of the Province, and discussed with them the Rules and Regulations. Five 
hours were spent in discussion, at the end of which the then existing Regulations, with a 
few minor changes, were unanimously endorsed. Among those present were Messrs. 


John I. Hobson, Mosboro’; David McCrae, Guelph; James McEwing, Drayton ; W. 
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S. Fraser, Bradford; T. G. Raynor, Rosehall; A.W. Peart, B. A., Burlington ; and 
Prof. Geo. Harcourt, St. Anns. After this the boards of directors of the various Insti- 
tutes of the Province were consulted. The result was that 90 per cent. of the Institutes 
favored a change in the first clause of Rules and Regulations governing Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, whereby county councils or municipal councila should be asked to pay a grant of 
twenty-five dollars to the officers of the District Institute, on condition that the said 
Institute has conformed with the Rules and Regulations governing Farmers’ Institutes ; 
and that the legislative grant shall not, hereafter, be dependent on the municipal grant. 
I realize that it may take some time to bring this change about, and that it involves a 
somewhat serious question. Sixty-six per cent. favored the election of the President and 
Vice-President by the directors. Eighty-six per cent. favored the election of the Secre- 
tary by the directors. Eighty per cent. favored the suggestion re payment of Secretary, 
etc., found printed immediately after Rules and Regulations. Over 80 per cent., by a 
unanimous vote, declared in favor of the first Tuesday in June at the time of holding the 
annual meeting, 


After the reports of these meetings were received, the Rules and Regulations were 
carefully revised. In the revision, due respect was paid to the recommendations received 
from each of the various Institutes. The finally revised Rules and Regulations, and sug- 
gestions, are as follows: 


Act, Rutms and REGuLATIONS PUBLISHED BY THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1896, 


In the construction of the Farmerw’ Institutes Act and of the Rules— 
(1) ‘‘ The Department ” shall mean the Department of Agriculture of the Province ef Ontario. 
(2) ‘‘The Minister ” shall mean the Minister of Agriculture of the Province of Ontario. 


. (3) “‘ The Superintendent ” shall mean the Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes fer the Province of 
ntario, 


(4) ‘ District ” shall mean a district composed fof municipalities as set forth in Schedule “A” of the 
Act, Rules and Regulations. 


(5) ‘‘ Regular meetings” are those at which delegates sent by the Superintendent are present, and 
whose expenses, etc., are paid by the Department. 


(6) “ Supplementary meetings ” are{thoserconducted by the local officers. 


oy Regular delegates ” are those sent’annually to assist [local officers to hold regular meetings, (See 
elause 5), 


(8) ‘‘Supplementary speakers ” are those sent at the request of Jocal officers to aasist said officers when 
holding supplementary meetings. 


Farmers’ Institutes Act. 


1. The formation of Farmers’ Institutes, for the purpose of disseminating information in regard to agri- 
culture, shall be permitted under this Act, one for each district as given in Schedule ‘‘A” to this Act, but. 
the Lieutenant-Governer in Council may, upon the recommendation of the Minister, authorize the organiza- 
tion of additional Farmers’ Institutes, or make changes in the limits of the various districts, so far as Farm- 
ers’ Institutes are concerned, in order to increase their efficiency. 


2. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, upon recommendation of the Minister, adopt rules or 
regulations for the general guidance or direction of such Farmers’ Institutes. 


3. Every Farmers’ Institute shall be entitled to receive such money out of the unappropriated funds in 
the hands of the Provincial Treasurer as the Legislature may grant, provided— 


“ (@) That the number of members is at least fifty, each paying an annual fee of not less than twenty- 
ve cents, 


7% (b) aed the rules or regulations approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council have been carefully 
ebserved. 


(c) That all reports or returns required to be made to the Superintendent have been made to the satis- 
faction of the Minister. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
(Approved by the Lieutenant-Governor tn Counctl. ) 


1, The Ontario Legislature has voted an appropriation for Farmers’ Institutes for a grant of $25 to one 
institute in each district, on condition that an equal sum be granted by the county council or the munici- 
palities in which the institute is organized, and on sueh further conditions;\as may be imposed by regula- 
tions of the Minister of Agriculture, 
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2. The object of each local institute shal] be the dissemination of agricultural knowledge in its district. 
and the development of local talent. The officers shall endeavor to bring the rank and file of the farmers 
inte touch with the most sueccensful local men, that the masses may become more conversant with the best 
and most profitable methods of farming, stock raising, dairying, fruit culture, and all branches of business 
connected with the industry of agriculture. 


ORGANIZATION OF IMSTITUTES. 


_ _8. One Institute may be organized in each district of the Province, exclusive of cities, or in such other- 
divisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may authorize. 


4, The organization meeting may be called by the Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes, by the head 
of a municipality, or by any five farmors of the district; and at least two weeks’ previous notice shall be 
given by advertisement in twe newspapers published in the district, or by placard, in which shall be stated 
the ebject, time, and place of meeting. 


5. As soon as organization is completed, the Superintendent ‘shallf/be ‘notified, and§ithe’mames and 
addresses of the officers and directors shall be forwarded to him. 


6, All memberships shall terminate the 8]st of December of each year. (See 48, A. & R.) 


7. Each institute shall be known by a’distinetive name. 


OFFICERS. 


8. The officers shall consist of a president, a vice-president and a secretary-treasurer, and ore or more 
directors from each municipality included in the institute districts, except in new or thinly settled dir- 
tricts when directors may be elected irrespective of the municipalities. Said officers shall be elected 
annually, and together shall constitute a board of directors, the majority of whom shall be practical 
farmers. * 


9. There shall be an executive committee composedfof {the president, the vice president and the secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


10. There shall be elected annually two auditors, to audit the accounts of the institute. 


11. If the secretary resigns, or for any cause does not perform the duties of his office, or if he remove 
from the district, the president shall immediately issue a letter calling the officers and directors together, 
giving each at least ten days’ notice. In the meantime the president shaJ] perform the secretary's duties. 
At the time and place appointed, the officers and directors present shall appoint a secretary. In case the 
presidency is vacant, or the president does not take action witlin ten days, the vice-president shall assume 
the power of president. Other vacancies shall be filled in like manner. 


12. Any change in the personnel’of the executive ‘orf/directorate, shall be reported to the Superinten- 
dent forthwith. 


ANNUAL M@ETING. 


13. The institute year shall begin July lst and end June 30th. The annual meeting shall be held 
on the first Tuesday in June, at one o’clock p.m. of each and every year, At this meeting the aforenamed 
directors and auditors shall be elected for the ensuing year. 


14. The method of election shall be by ballot or otherwise, as decided by the members present. No 
person shall be eligible for office, or be entitled to vote at the aunual or any other meeting, who has not 
paid his fees in full for the current membership year. 


15. At the annual meeting, members may suggest points in the district where institute meetings may 
be held during the succeeding institute vear. first as to reeular. and secondly as to supplementary meetings. 


16. At the annual meeting, the executive officers for the current institute year, shall, through the 
secretary, present to the meeting in writing a carefully prepared report of the proceedings of the year, in 
which shall be stated the number of institute meetings held since Jast annual report, the attendance at each 
session, the total number of papers read and addresses delivered. 


The treasurer shall present his report for,thefcurrent lyear. Said report shall first be audited and cer- 
tified to by the auditors. 


wii 17. The annual meeting shall be devoted to the business of the institute, as specified in clauses 13, 14, 
15 and 16, and in carrying out the ‘‘ Programme of the Annual Meeting,” and in considering ways ar @: 
means whereby the institute can be improved. 


18. The annual meeting shall be advertised by mailing to each member, at least ten days before the 
first Tuesday in June, an announcement calling the members together. Said announcement shall specify 
the date, place, and hour of meeting, and shall contain a programme of the said meeting. If the executive. 
deem it in the interest of the institute, posters amd mewspaper advertising may also be employed to make 
his meeting public. 
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19, (1) President’s report. 
(2) Discussion thereon, 
(3) Report of the executive presented in writing by he secretary. 
(4) Treasurer’s report presented in wr,ting. 


(5) Auditors’ report presented in writing. 


7) Suggestion of points at which to hold supplementary meetings. 


) 
) 
(6) Suggestion of points at which tc hold regular meetings. 
(7) 

(8) Election ofjdirectors, election of auditors. 

( 


9) Suggestions as to how the institute can be improved or made more useful, if this has not already 
been considered by the president in his opening address and the discussion following. 


10) Addresses, etc. 


20. At the close of the annual meeting, the new board of directors shall meet and elect from among 
themeelves a president and a vice-president, and shall finally decide at what points in the district regular 
and supplementary meetings shall be held during the succeeding institute year. The points selected shall 
be entered on page C of the secretary’s minute book, and a copy of this page shall be sent to the Superin- 
tendent and shall be considered as part of the report of the annual meeting. 


21. The officers and directors shall, at the close of the annual meeting, and when afterwards necessary, 
appoint from among themselves or otherwise a secretary-treasurer, who shall remain in office during 


pleasure. 
* 


22, In case any institute shall, through any cause, fail to hold its annual meeting at the time appointed 
the Superintendent may appoint a time for holding the same, the meeting to ke called as for the regular 
annual meeting, and this meeting shall, in all particulars, be taken as the annual meeting of the institute. 


OTHER GENERAL MEETINGS" 


23. Each institute shall hold at least five meetings each year in the district, At these meetings, 
except in the case of the annual meeting, papers shall be read or addresses delivered on topics relating to 
agriculture, horticulture, dairying, or kindred subjects. Free discussion should be encouraged. (See 
explanation page 8, clause 23.) 


24. Allinstitutes organized under the Act shall be strictly non-partizan and non-sectarian in every 
phase of their work, and no institute shall be operated in the direct interest of any party, sect, or society, 
but for the equal good of all citizens and the farming community. 


95. No subject shall be presented at an institute meeting or discussion allowed, of a political or sec- 
tarian nature ; nor shall any speaker be allowed in his lecture, essay, or speech, or _in any discussion, to 
_advertise wares or schemes in which he has a direct or indirect pecuniary interest. The delegates and offi- 
cers of the institute shall see that the exercises are not subordinated to any low or frivolous entertainments 
or to the aggrandizement of any individual, party, or sect. . 


26. The regular delegation shall visit two points only in one year in each institute district, or when 
said delegation spends two days at one place, that point only shali be visited. The Government will defray 
the cost of sending these delegates, but officers and members of institutes are expected to lighten as far as 
possible the expenses of delegates while in their District. 


_ _ 27. Should any institute require a speaker or speakers at any other period during the year, to assist 
in holding supplementary meetings, application for assistance shall be made to the Superintendent at the 
time of reporting the annual meeting. The Department will pay for the services of such supplementary 
speaker or speakers, but the institute requiring the services of same shall pay all legitimate expenses from 
the time said person or persons leave home until they return thereto. When a delegate or delegates address 
meetings in more than one district, the expenses will be equitably divided between said institutes and col- 
lected from the institute or deducted from their grant. 


28. If an institute decides to hold supplementary meetings other than those asked for at the time of 
reporting the annual meeting, said institute shall pay al] expenses and wages. If a regular or supple- 
mentary meeting has been granted, and the time and place published in the annual bulletin, no change shall 
be made in said time or place. Any institute failing to hold a supplementary meeting published as afore- 
said, shall be required to pay the expenses notwithstanding. 


29. All requests for assistance to hold agricultural, horticultural, live stock, or dairy meetings, shall, 
when possible, be made through the secretary of the district institute. Applicants should state what sub- 
jects they wish the speaker to discuss, 


30. Every meeting of an institute, except the annual meeting, should be advertised by issuing posters 
‘aot less in size than 15x20 inches, on which should be printed an attractive programme of the meeting 
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giving date and place of meeting, hour of opening, the name and address of the speakers, topics to be dis- 
cussed by each, also the hour at which eac speaker will address the meeting, the time to be ocoupied by 
each address, also the time allowed for discussion after each address, and such other information as the 
executive deems necessary. A copy of said bill should be sent at least two weeks previous to the date of 
meeting, to each postmaster, each schoolma-ter, each miller, each blacksmith, and to other places of public 
resort in the district, which are within a radius of ten miles of the place of meeting, with a request to post 
in a conspicuous place. It shall be the duty of the officera and directors to exercise diligence to ensure the 
proper posting of said bille. In addition thereto, a programme of convenient size, containing similar infor- 
mation, should be diatributed so as to reach ita destination at least ten days previous to date of meeting. 
A copy of said programme should be sent to each member of the institute, to farmers, journalists, public 
men and others in the diatrict who reside within ten miles of the place of meeting. Such posters and pro- 
grammes should announce that all interested are welcome, whether members of the institute or not. Oopies 
of said programmes should be sent to the achool teachers in the district, with the request that they be care- 
fully distributed among the children. 


31. A copy of each poster and each programme shall be sent as soon ae published totths Superintendent 
and to each speaker advertised. 


33. When institutes are notified of the dates assigned for their meetings, and are furnished with the 
names of the speakers and a list of topics, the executive committee shall proceed to complete arrangements 
according to these rules. They should finally engage the hall, select the local talent, etc., etc. At least 
half of the time of the institute should be occupied by local talent. The hall or other building to be used 
for holding the institute meetings should be lighted and heated, when such is necessary, at least half an 
hour before the time advertised. When light and heat are not required, said places should be opened and 
prepared for holding the meeting, at least one-half hour before the time advertised. 


33. The time allowed speakers should be from five to thirty minutes, to vary according to the subject 
and the ability of the speaker. It is no breach of courtesy to limit each speaker to the time allotted him in 
the programme. When the programme has been carefully prepared on that basis, no speaker should be 
allowed to exceed the time, to the embarrassment or detriment of the speakers who are to follow him. Hold 
speakers down to their time, and the work of the institute, as a a rule, will be benefitted. Sessions should 
not bs too long. 


34. No one should be named on a programme who has not agreed to do‘the specific thing he is adver- 
tised to do. 


35. At each meeting of the institute, a committee should be appointed to canvass the audience for 
members. 


BoaRD OF DIRECTORS, 


36. The board of directors, under these rules and regulations, shall have full control of the affairs of 
the institute. They shall arrange time and places of meetings when not otherwise arranged for and shall 
outline the work and policy of the institute. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


37. The executive shall carry into effect the plau of work decided upon'by“the board of directors, and 
shall arrange the details of the same. (See Clauses 9 and 25, A. & R.) 


Notice oF MuggETINGS. 


38, A meeting of the directors or of the executive may be held at any time, provided one week’s notice 
by letter be given to each director, if a directors’ meeting is to be held ; a similar notice shall be given to 
@ach executive officer in case of an executive meeting. Meetings of the executive officers or of the directors, 
may be held on shorter notice, provided each director or executive officer be otherwise notified and agrees 
thereto. (See 18, A. & R.) 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 
PRESIDENT. 


39. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings of the board of directors and of the 
executive committee. In the absence of the president, the vice-president shall preside ; and if both are 
absent, a chairman shall be appointed by the committee. 


SECRETARY. 


40. The secretary shall have the powers of a managing director, acting under the control and with the 
approval of the executive. 


41. It shall be the duty of the secretary to call meetings of the executive committee and board of direo- 
tors, upon the authority of the president or any two officers or directors, to give notice of all meetings as 
required by these rules, and to keep correct minutes of proceedings. 
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42. All official correspondence relating to the {institute shall jbe conducted by the secretary or in the 
name of the secretary. 


48. In all correspondence relating to the institute, the name of the institute shall be given in ful] after 
the signature of the officer, except in cases where an official heading is used, giving the name of the 
institute, = 


44. All reports and returns required by the Superintendent, shall be madejupon;forms specially provided. 
and in the manner indicated. 


45. He shall keep a book in which shall be entered the names and addresses of members in alphabetica. 
order, also a book to be used as a mailing list, which shall contain the names of parties to whom posters, 
programmes, etc., may be sent. 


46. It shall be the duty of the secretary to prepare and submit to the executive the annual report as 
set forth in clause 16, and to present the final report to the annual meeting. 


47. Not later than the twentieth day of June of each and every year, he shall forward to the Superin- 
tendent by registered mail, or otherwise, a copy of said report, vomeines with a copy of the treasurer’s 
report, the name and address of each officer and director elected for the ensuing institute year. 


48, On or before the 10th day of January of each year the secretary shall send a revised list of mem- 
bers for the current membership year to the Superintendent, and on or before the 10th day of each 
succeeding month he shall forward the name and address of each additional person who has since the 
previous return become a member of the institute. (See 6. A. & BR.) 


49. Within one week after the clore of each institute meeting or series of meetings, the secretary shall 
forward to the Superintendent a detailed report of said meeting or meetings, in which shall be stated the: 
name of the place or places where sessions were held, the number of persons present at each session, the 
name and address of each person who read a paper or gave an address, the title of the address or paper, and 
% comment upon its value, whether good, fair, or indifferent. (Use form ‘‘A” of secretary’s minute book: 
for making returns required by this clause. ) 


50. The secretary shal], when poesible, retain the manuscript of all papers read at meetings of the 
institute by local talent, in order that he may, when required, furnish the Superintendent with the same. 
Each institute is required to forward at least two such papers each year, which may be published as the 
superintendent decides. Secretaries or essayists are not required to rewrite papers before sending them to: 
the Superintendent ; forward them as read at local meeting. 


51. All reports,jnames, postfofficefaddresses, etc., shall be written ina plain, legible hand, or may be: 
typewritten. 


TREASURER, 


52, It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive and account for all moneys belonging to the institute,. 
and disburse the same under the inetructiona of the executive, without whose order no money shall be paid’ 
out. He shall also prepare in detail and present to the annual meeting a duly audited statement of receipte. 
and expenditure. 


53. He shalJjuse such cash and receipt books, membership tickets, etc., as may be required by the 
Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 


54. Each municipality in the district shall te divided annually between the directors representing the 
same, whose duty it shall be to make a thorough canvaes for memberseach year, This division of territory 
shall be arranged at a directors’ meeting held immediately after the close of the annual meeting. 


55. As soon as it is decided to hold an institute meeting ina municipality, the directors elected to 
represent that municipality shall form part of the executive committee, until after the close of said meet- 
ings. The duties of the said directors shall be to assist (to the best of their ability), the other members of: 
the executive, to the end that a successful meeting may be held in their municipality. 


56. It shall be the duty of the officers and directors to be present at the meetings of the institute. Am 
officer or director who has not during the current year attended the meeting held in his municipality 
(except when prevented by sickness), or otherwise rendered valuable assistance to the institute, shall not be 
eligible for re-election to offiee for the ensuing year. 


GENERAL RULER. 


57. Every officer and direetor should promptly anawer all official communications addressed to him by 
the Superintendent, and sheuld make diligent efforts to furnish any information required of him relative: 
to the affairs of the institute. 


58. All money received, whether as members’ fees, legislative grant, grant from the county councile 


or from municipalities, or otherwise, shall be spent within the district im which the institute operates : 
(1) To defray actual expenses of meetings such as are heretofore described ; (2) To employ suitable persons 
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to addres said meetings; (3) To assist in circulating agricultural, hortienltural, live stock, and dairy 
literature or periodicals among the members, or to establish a circulating agricultural library for the nse of 
members ; (4) To remunerate the secretary and others for services rendered. 


59. The funds of the institute as received by the treasurer shall, when possible, be deposited in a 
chartered bank to the credit of the institute. 


Quorum, 


60. At all meeting of an institute or of the officers, ‘if duly advertised as set forth in these rules, ten 
members shall form a quorum to do business at an annual or other general meeting. At a directors’ meet- 
ing, five shall be a quorum. At an executive meeting, two shall be a quorum. If at any meeting a quorum 


is not present, those present shall adjourn, and the meeting shall again be called as prescribed by these 
rules. (See 18 and 38, A. & R.) 


61. The officers and directors shall act as far as practicab’e upon the recommendations of the Superin- 
tendent, and shall submit, to him through the secretary all questions relating to the welfare of the institute 
upon which advice may be required. 


62. Each member of an institute shall be entitled to receive a copy of such publications as the fo'low- 
ing, issued by the Department of Agriculture for the Province of Ontario : 


Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm. 
Report of the Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union. 

Report of the Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario. 

Report of the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario. 

Report of the Ontario Creameries’ Association, 

Report of Farmers’ Institutes. 

Reports of the Dominion Cattle, Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations. 
Report of the Poultry Associations, 

Bulletins of the Agricultural College and Experimental Farm. 


Any change of address or any failure to receive the bulletins and reports issued by the Agricultural 
Department should immediately ba reported to the Superintendent. 


The names of all officers and directors shall be included in the list of members. 


63. The blank books used shall be those authorized by the Department. Blank forms for reports of 


meetings, financial statements, list of members, membership books, mailing books, cash book, etc., may be 
had from the Superintendent. 


64, All institute returns shall be made to the Superintendent. 


ORDER oF MEETINGS. 


65—(a) Except by permission of the presiding officer, no member or other person shall speak other than 
to ask a question or to introduce or speak to a motion, 


(b) In the discussion following the introduction of a subject, no person shall speak more than twice, 
nor for a longer time than five minutes, except by a vote of the meeting. 


(c) When a question is under consideration, no motion shall be in order, except the following: (!') To 
adjourn ; (2) To postpone; (3) To amend. These motions taking precedence in the order named, and the 
first two shall be decided without debate. 


(d) Before the vote is taken on any motion or amendment, the president shall ask, ‘‘Is the meeting 
ready for the question?” The question shall not be put so long as any member desires to speak and is in 
order. Any member desirous of asking a question on the subject introduced may do so verbally, but if he 
desires to ask more than two questions, he must submit them to the secretary in writing. 


66. Every member is entitled to the following privileges : 


(a) To protest against any decision of the institute, and request his objection to be [recordod in the 
minutes. 


(b) To protest against the decision of the chair and appeal to the meeting, stating the grounds of 


appeal, which shall then be put without debate in these words: ‘Shall the decision of the chair be 
sustained ?” 


67. A motion to re-consider any question decided by this institute shall be in order, providing such 
motion be not made on the same day on which the resolution is carried. 


68. Order of business for general meetings other than the annual: 
(1) Calling the meeting to order by the president. 

(2) Reading and disposing of communications. 

(3) Reports of committees. 

(4) Programme of the day and discussion. 

(5) Questio drawer. 

(6) Adjournment. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


In framing the Act and Rules, special care has been taken to lessen rather than increase the work of 
the local secretaries. 


See Olause 23, A. & R. The five meetings referred to in Clause 23 may include, as well as the 
Annual, Regular and supplementary meetings of the inatitute, meetings of the travelling dairy, if held in 
the district under the auspices of the institute. Picnics if addresses on agricultural subjects are given, or 
if the point visited is one of agricultural interest, such as an experimental station, a noted farm, etc., 
official meetings called to meet the Superintendent.’ A meeting continuing two days may be counted as 
two meetings. ach of aforesaid meetings should be reported as set forth in Clause 49 of A. & R. 


LEGISLATIVE GRANTS. 


The reports of the annual meetings must be sent to the Superintendent, not later than June 20th. As 
goon as these have been completed in satisfactory form, the Superintendent will notify the Minister of 
Agriculture, and the legislative grants will be paid as soon as convenient. If all reports are made out and 
forwarded in accordance with these instructions, the officers will receive the grants about July 1st, or 
within a few days thereafter. 


CrIROULAR LETTERS. 


The Superintendent’s communication to institute officers is principally by circular letter. These 
circular letters always contain recommendations of a provincial nature. All the plans proposed may not 
suit every institute, but institute officers are expected to carry out suggestions which are best suited to 
their district. The Superintendent is a director on each local board. As he cannot meet with each insti- 
tute, he uses circular letters to do his part of the work. Very frequently questions asked by institute 
otficers are answered in these circulars. When sending out a circular to the secretaries, the contents of 
which should be known to the directors, he always sends a copy to each director. He does this to lessen 
the secretary’s work and to help him and his directors. This plan has worked very well. 


Because he has done this some of the secretaries have thought he had not confidence in them. This is 
not the case. His long experience as secretary of associations has taught him that much more work can be 
done, and done much more cheaply, by correspondence than in any other way. When it is necessary for 
the directors to be called together to consider an important question, they should be supplied with the 
facts at least a week before they meet. When they come together thus advised, they can discuss matters 
intelligently. If the Superintendent did not send copies of all circulars dealing with institute work to each 
aL Ne local secretary would have to do so. If the Superintendent does this it saves the secretary 
the troubie. 


MEMBERSHIPS. 


The Department will hereafter cancel all membership lists on December 31st, each year. Secretaries 
should revise the membership books the first week in January and send to the Superintendent new lists at 
as early a date in that month as possible. Many members will doubtless join during September, October 
and November. It is advisable that such be considered members for the succeeding year. This isthe plan 
adopted by many newspapers, especially agricultural papers. That is, if a man subscribes for a paper in 
September, October or November, of 1895, and pays the subscription price, his paper is continued until 
the 3lst of December, 1896. The adoption of this plan will, I am sure, prove a benefit to the institute 
system. Members who join after January 1st and before September 1st of each year, will as far as posaible, 
be sent copies of all publications issued during the current year, and spacified in clause 62 of Act and Rules. 
The membership reported at the annual meeting should be that which terminated the previous December. 
For instance, in stating the number of members, we will say Addington had one hundred members the 
31st of December, 1895. In June, 1896, in making the returns the secretary would state that the member- 
ship for the year ending December 31st, 1895, was 100. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


There is no general system regarding the payment of secretaries and other offivers. Some inatitutes 
are paying an ample sum for services rendered ; others are paying too little. This is a matter that must be 
left entirely in the control of the local officers; yeb it is desirable that, if possible, a uniform system be 


adopted throughout the Province. The following plan is respectfully suggested : 


If the institute has a membership of fifty, that the secretary receive $10 annually and all legitimate 
expenses while attending meetings, whether of the institute, the directors, or the executive officers. In 
addition to this, he may receive $5 for each additional fifty persons who join the institute. By this plan, 
an institute with a membership of 200 will pay its secretary $25 net for his services. As a rule, the success 
or failure of an institute depends on the secretary. If an institute has a good secretary, it will flourish ; if 
the secretary is not up to the mark, the institute will sooner or later go tothe wall; therefore, the best 
available man should be chosen for this position and he should be liberally dealt with. 


Many of the presidents and directors are now doing a good deal of work for which they receive no 
remuneration; and they often have to pay their own expenses. It is not necessary for the directors to 
meet frequently ; probably once or twice a year is often enough, viz., just before and just after the annual 
meeting; but the executive officers (see Clauses 9 and 55, A. & R.) should meet much more frequently ; 
and if the funds of the institute will allow of it; they should be paid their actual expenses when attending 
meetings or when engaged in institute work. 
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In order to increase the membership and interest, each district should be canvassed annually, as pro- 
vided for in Olause 54, A. & R. In order to meet the expenses of each director so engaged, a commission 
of 25 per cent. may be allowed on each subscription taken by him in the section of the township he repre- 
sents. In a thickly settled district an industrious man should take at least twenty namesa day. His 
commission would be $1.25. 


Officers whose expenses are ‘paid otherwise than by commission, should be required to exercise strict 
economy. A statement of all such expenses should be presented in detail at the annual meeting. 


If an officer’s expenses are paid while attending a meeting, he should not be allowed commission and 
expenses also. 


This system has been laid before the officers of most of the institutes in the Province, 80 per cent. of 
which have endorsed the principle. Others opposed it, but none has suggested a better method. 


The objections to this plan are recognized, but a better method has not been discovered, though dili- 
gent enquiry has been made. The percentages, etc., given above are used as examples only. Institutes 


Pee adopt the plan of paying secretaries, eto., should fix the percentages, etc., according to local con- 
itions. 


Posters and programmes should be printed in the most attractive manner possible, Each institute 
should adopt and constantly use a certain color of paper, ink, and a certain typographical arrangement, 
which would soon become familiar to the people, and therefore recognized and noticed wherever seen. 
Red ink on white paper makes a bill noticeable. The bill and the programme should each give, as near as 
possible, the same information. and the typographical appearance should be the same, the only difference 
being in the size of the type and the size of the paper used. 


The most desirable size for the poster is about 22 inches long by 16 inches wide. The parer used for 
posters should be not lighter than 50 pounds tothe ream, nor more than 60 pounds; the latter is the best 
weight. When tacked to a wall or pasted on boards, bills of this weight last much better than lighter ones, 
They are stiffer and hang better from a cord when put up in stores. 


Programmes should be printed on paper 50 Penne to the ream and may vary in size from 5x11 inches 
to 6x12 inches, according to the size of the sheet from which they are cut. Sheets of this size printed on 
one side only will be found cheaper and just as useful as smaller folders printed on both sides. 


Some institutes have found it profitable to put advertising on the back of programmes. Not less than 
one dollar per inch should be charged for advertising on back of programme when the edition numbers 500, 
i. 6., & programme 10 inches long and 500 in number, should net the institute $10 if sold to advertisers, 
If the number of programmes be more than 500 or less than 500, the price per inch should be proportionate. 
Never accept advertising from any but reliable parties, making or aaling first-class goods or stock. 


Hereafter when sending speakers’ names, address, and topics, the Superintendent will indicate the 
time requirei to deliver each address, and the length of time that should be devoted to discussion. The 
last period may be reduced if the officers deem prudent. 


The following is an example of how speakers’ names, etc., will hereafter be sent out: 
O. A. Zavitz, BS.A., O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. : 


“The Best Varieties of Barley, Wheat, Peas and Oats,” lecture and discussion one hour; Experi- 
ments in Growing Roots and Potatoes,” lecture and discussion one hour ; ‘‘ The Value of Clover,” lecture 
2 minutes, discussion 25 minutes; “Succulent Food for Live Stock,” lecture 25 minutes, discussion 25 


minutes; ‘‘ Agricultural Experiments,” lecture 30 minutes; ‘* The Ontario Agricultural College,” lecture 
30 minutes. 


Without reference to politics, divide the institute printing fairly between the newspaper publishers in 
the District. 


Many of the officers are at a loss to know what they should pay for printing. In order to assist such 
parties, I have procured the following quotations from a well known printing house : 


DOOR DOBCOTEN ALE aCe encore ine tire nit t oirule a troiuce lc e ciate en fe aie ete weeds nal le wile hela $2.50 
Subsequent 100’s from same form........ 10.006 cececceccccccess aha sass 50 
BOORPLOTFAIIMOS WLIXL OG sent tie tn aah teeta be cok ciclo vicheiia tier e witoreee hes Gries 1.75 
MALL DAGIUCI ES LOO W cette acl ace haar s ee AD a eS Hares mint cvarea »a'vs'e's oh akiélee ¢ 30 


The above provide for posters being printed on 60 pound paper, and programmes on No, 1, 60 pound 
book. In every detail the work will be attractive. 


Miller, Richards & Co., Toronto, in their published price for job printing, give the following 
quotations : 


50. 100. Add. 100. 
Hira hcheamrcmie sets Nes cin ack ie ei earelialsie stereluas aie, chatece tose sss $1.00 $1.25 $0.25 
QIGAFLEr SNOGUR Ge ei ctA ce tiac ie Oe he cc avelie aca td et os.9 ove 1.25 1.75 50 
FE ale Geta cose cts we cos ae Mia Oa ks. e tole le be Bb planets 2.00 2.50 65 
Wi holersheetaie ita bese Lee ny ASE ee REL a 3.26 4.00 1.26 


Smaller than eighths, reduced price of eighths, 10 to 15 per cent, 


When an officer or director is canvassing for members, each should take with him a complete set of the 
publications sent free to members during the past year. By showing these, or the ones the person can- 
vassed is most likely to be interested in, many more subscriptions can be obtained. 


Each person becoming a member should be given an annual membership ticket or badge, the latter 
preferred. When badges are used each member should be requested to wear same whenever he or she 
attends institute meetings. This will tend to advertise the institute, and will make more easy and effectual 
the work of those selected to canvass the meeting. 
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_ When possible, the institute should take the form of a farmer’s club. Public meetings should be held 
in each township at least once during each year, more frequently if practicable. 


The secretaries of a number ef institutes have asked that a copy of a bill be sent them, that will serve 
as a sample for printers ; either page 15 or 16 will answer for this purpose. 


A sample Member’s Card has aleo been asked for. That given below is a very good form, 
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Each Member is entitled to receive a copy of the following publications when issued : 


Repert ef the Ontarie Agricultural College. 

Bepert of the Agricultural and Experimental Union. 

Report of the Dairymen’s Asseciation ef Kastern Ontarie. 

Repert ef the Dairymen’s Association ef Western Ontarie. 
Report of the Ontario Creamerics’ Association. 

Repert of Farmers Institutes. 

Report of the Dominien’ Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations. 
Report of the Peultry Associations, Hast and West. 

ERepert ef the Good Koads Association. 

Bullictins of the Agricultural Cellege and Experimental Farms. 


Valuable matter is contained in these reports ; everyone should have them. Join the Institute 
and they will be sent to you free of cost. If you are a meinber and do not receive each of these publi- 
cations annually, notify your secretary, or write to F. W. Hodsen, Superintendent of Farmers’ 
Inatitutes, Guelph, Q@atario. 


ee 


A fair price for a similar oard, printed on a good quality of cardboard, is : 


For firet 100 ......... daelens ae di ecalspiloe serve te? ese dfoeieralbeetels Sheet His oie Wise dilere'g t 
Kash subsequent 100 ...............2.05- i (nibvaid apo aun/ tae oak a alei aib.e a owes ete Ge ehice 
Te newspaper advertising should, when possible, give the same information as is gi 
pws im @ more condensed form. ; is given on the poster, 
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"Ene size of this Poster was 27 inches long, inch wide. 
The size of the Handbill was 11 inches long, 5? inohes w de. 


PUSLINCH FARMERS’ CLUB 


ey tl yb WO SS ere 


SOUTH WELLINGTON FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 


THIS INSTITUTE WILL MEET 


CITY HALL, GUELPH 


MOU. ald Tes, Jan. 20 aid Zi, db 


When the folowing Subjects will be introduced by 
the Gentlemen named: 


PROGRAMME. 


SURMALERIE Es ii stu ieeeRRNA ESSN) cl teabarpaaa itech a eee eek eae 


FIRST DAY, JAN 20th, 1 p.m. SECOND DAY, JAN. 21st, 10:30 a.m. 
| Firat Paper—“ Every Farmer His Own 
President's Address: Mason, or, How to use Concrete in Farm 
Structures.’ _—A, MoNEILL. 
First Paper — ‘How and when to Lecture 80 minutes, disoussion 2) minutes— 
Spray for Insects and Fungous Diseases. ”— PETE erat EY A ed oe 
p Second Paper —“ Sheep Raising for 
A. MoNEILL, M.A., Windsor, Ont. Profit.’"—W. S. FRASER. 


Lecture 20 minutes, discussion 20 minutes— 


Lecture 30 minutes, discussion 20 minutes— Tan Lardinw Me. Go lesdindisensaion: 


John McPhee, Aberfoyle, to lead in discus- : 
ne Question Drawer. 


Second Paper—‘‘Clover Growing and AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 p.m. 


ing.” —W. S. ASER. Bradf : First Paper—“ How to Improve the 
Se en ees ag i Fertility of the Farm.”—R. HARCOURT. 


Lecture 20 minutes, discussion 20 minutes — 
G. B. Hood to lead in discussion. 


Second Paper—‘‘Corn and the Silo.”— 
W. S. R. 


Lecture 15 minutes, discussion 20 minutes— 
A, Marsball, Puslinch, to lead in discussion. 


; ‘ ASE 
Third Paper—" Milk and Its Products. Lecture 20 minutes, discussion 30 min.—A.S.D. 
R. HARCOURT, B.S.A., 0.A.C., Guelph. Hill and Wm. McCrea to lead in discussion. 
ac 9 rm 
Lecture 30 minutes, discussion, 30 minutes. ne peer Rati Side era 

W. W. Kenny to lead in discussion, pee BO min., discussion 30 min.—D, Me 
Naughton and Walter Buchanan to lead in 

Question Drawer. discussion. 


All are invited to attend and take part. Come out and let us learn some- 
thing from your experience. Farmers who know most of their profession are 
usually the most anxious to learn more. 

JOHN ILES, G B. HOOD, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 
[Please Post im a Conspicueus Place.) 


N, B.—This Bill was printed in Red on White Paper. 
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The size of the Poster was 28 inches long, 17 inches wide. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


eee OF THE .- 


, DOMINION 
8 Cattle Breeders’ Association. 


® @ e ® 


MCA 


Perrny pererr Tay thy tae Dhl al tad bh tay Ay Ld 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Dominion Cattle 
Breeders’ Association 


“Yuen Shaftesbury Hall, 


(Queen St. West, mear Yemge) 


TORONTO, APRIL 17th Toea 


AT ONE O’CLOCK P.M. 


PROGRAMME 


1 D.m.—President’s Address. Hon. Thus. Ballantyne, Stratford. 

1.89—Seerctary'’s Amnual Report. F. W. Hedson, Guelph. 

1.45—Transportation of Live Stoek, by A. Jehmson, Greenwood, Ont. 

9.15—Discussion en Transpertation, opened by Kobt. Miller, Brougham, @ut. 

9.45—The Present Quarantine Regulations, by John I. Hobsen, Mosbore’, Ont. 

8.15—Diseussion en Quarantine Regulations, opened by J. ©. Snell, Snelazrove, Ont. 

8.45—Mow the Quarantine Kegulations and Railroad ates affect the Rheep and Swine 
Interests. D. G@. Hammer, Mt. Vernon, Ont. 


pd Ee separ by the Hon. G. A. Kirkpatrick, Lieutenant-Governor of 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
7.80—A Meeting of the Dirceters will be held in the Palmer Heuse, Terente, Ont. 


f Jr sgrrgergregvegergesgesg 


Hon. John Dryden, Toronto; Dr. Jas, Mills, O. A. C., Guelph; Mr. G. E. Day, B. 8. A., ok 
O. A. O., Sho bale Mr. Wm. Smith, M. P., Columbus; Mr. Wm. Rennie, O. A. C., Guelph ; Be 


Mr. William ook, M. P., Toronto; Mr. Jno. A. McGillivray, M. P., Uxbridge; Mr. David 


i McCrae, Guelph; Mr. John Miller, Brougham; Mr. T. C. Pattison, Toronto; Mr. W. C. 


Edwards, M. P., Rookland; and other prominent agriculturists have been invited to attend and 
take part in the disoussion. 


The questions to be debated are of national importance. 
ey, RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES. —+-> 


Disastrous effects must result to the cattle industry of this country from the recent changes made in the classifi- & 


cation of cattle singly or in small lots. In the present depressed condition of agriculture the farmers who require 
the use of pure-b ulls cannot afford the additional tax which these changes entail on them. The result will be 
the use of locally-bred and inferior sires, which must ultimately result in deterioretion in the quality of the cattle 


produced for exportation, and thereby greatly endangering the reputation of our cattle in the great markets of the 


world. Suche condition will surely reduce the number of animals bred and exported. 


= QUARANTINE. Fx 
The Quarantine Regulations existing bet ween}tEngiand and Canada, and between 
Canada and the United States, are mest harmful. 


The persons chosen to speek on these questions are among the best known, the most experienced and the most 
successful agriculturists on the continent 

Farmers are urgently invited to attend this meeting. We, as a class, have serious grievances, which can be over- 
come by united sotion. 


Your presence and ce-operation at the meeting are reapeetfullp requested. 
pret AOE TED A ANTE ETT Ea A [ee NT Pe SEN ae 


President: Secretary : 
HON. THOS. BALLANTYNE, Stratford. F. W. HODSON, Guelph. 


ce AWOL PCIRIE WCE PeGikt obeChie ‘pwc 
N. B.—Thie Bill was printed infred and blue on white paper, 


) The size of the Handbill was 11 inches long, 6 inches wide. 
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RULES GOVERNING DELEGATES. 


1,, Each speaker is expected to master thoroughly the Act and the rules governing institutes. 


2. Each delegate is requested to study thoroughly the conditions and needs of the district to which he 
or she is sent as a speaker, and to prepare his addresses or papers accordingly. 


3. The person whose name is placed first on the list in each division is chairman of that deputation, 
and is expected wisely to direct and control the work of that delegation, also the institute meetings to 
which he is sent. 


4. Each delegate is required to forward to the Superintendent a copy of at least one of his or her 
addresses ; (the one which has proved most acceptable to the hearers preferred, or the one chosen by the 
Superinvendent), and if possible a synopsis of the debate thereon and questions and replies thereto, which 
will be published in the annual report of farmers’ institutes or elsewhere as decided by the Superintendent. 
Heretofore some of the speakers have withheld their best addresses, not wishing them published, fearing 
that it would detract from their future usefulness. This isa mistake. The publication of an able address 
increases the demand for the speaker, and the public desire to hear that particular address delivered. 


5. Each delegate is requested to do all in his or her power to cause full and free discussion after each 
paper or address has been delivered, and each deputation is requested to procure and forward to the Super- 
intendent the name and address of each successful local speaker or essayist, and to obtain all the informa- 
tion possible concerning such persons ; also to inform the Superintendent concerning the peculiar needs of 
the district visited, as far as institute work is concerned. Also to forward a short report of each meeting. 
Was each gathering successful? If not, why not? After the meetings are thus reported the Superinten- 
dent will be pleased to receive from each deputation suggestions and advice regarding institute work in 
general or in any section. How can the efficiency of this important department be increased and made 
more valuable to the country? Hach delegate or deputation is expected to give the Superintendent and 
the ofticers of institutes generally the full benefit of his or her experience. 


6. The dates and hours of the institute meetings each delegate shall attend will be published annually. 
Each delegate is requested to arrive at each place for which he or she is advertised »t the hour named or a 
little before, and to continue in attendance during said meeting, and enthusiastically and promptly to do 
his or her duty irrespective of what others may do. Should sickness or other serious cause intervene, the 
eee of the deputation shall telegraph the Superintendent, in order that the vacancy may be promptly 

ed, 


7. Long speeches, or those calculated to advertise the property of the speaker, are contrary to the 
rules governing institutes. Party politics in any form sh:1l be avoided by each speaker when out on Insti- 
tute work. The chairman of each delegation and the officers of each institute are expected to see that 
nothing of this kind occurs. Institute speakers are expected to teach practical agriculture, nothing else. 


8. Each delegate shall pay his or her expenses to the opening meeting. The chairman of each respec- 
tive deputation wiil refund said sum and will thereafter pay all expenses of the deputation. If a delegate 
does not know the way to reach the first place of meeting most quickly, the necessary information may be 
obtained by writing to the Superintendent, or better still, by calling on the nearest ticket agent, who will 
give the nece-sary information. 


9. As soon as the work of a deputation is completed said persons shall forward to the Superintendent 
all aforesaid reports, and shall furnish the financial statement in duplicate on forms provided for the 
purpose. AlJl sums of one dollar and upwards shall be verified by a voucher. <A delegate’s allowance will 
not be paid until his or her returns are complete. 


10. In the case of a deputation, the above reports shall be made jointly and signed by each member of 
the deputation, except the financial statements, which shall be made by the chairman only. Supplement- 
ary speakers shall furnish reports giving similar information. 


11. A cheque for a suitable sum to pay actual expenses will be forwarded by the Superintendent to the 
chairman of each deputation before the opening of the first meeting. © 


12. The necessary expenses of each delegate are paid by the Department from the time he or she Jeaves 
home until said person returns thereto ; but each is expected to exercise due economy. Lach delegate will 
receive a daily remuneration for services for the time absent from home, Sundays excepted, but each shall 
go and return by the shortest and quickest route. 

13. Finally remember : Thorough preparation is the key to success as an institute worker. If you 
have little experience in this line, carefully write your papers and make them short Speakers should be 
careful to ascertain the time limit assigned them on the programme, and be sure to keep within said limits; 
the papers and talks should be illustrated as far as possible by means of blackboard work, charts, diagrams, 
models, specimens, etc. Dtscuss themes on which you are thoroughly and practically well informed, and 
use your own experience and that of others to enforce what you say. Avoid personalities. Be courteous : 
‘be helpful. Every time you speak aim to enforce some practical lesson adapted to the needs of the 
audience, 


(Schedule B.) 
DIsTRIcrs IN WHICH FARMERS’ INSTITUTES MAY BE ORGANIZED. 


_ Addington, North : The townships of Kaladar, Kennebec, Olden, Oso, Barrie, Clarendon, Palmerston, 
Effingham, Abinger, Miller, North and South Canonto, Ashby, Denbigh, and Anglesea, 
_ Addington, South : The townships of Camden, Sheffield, and Hinchinbrook. 
Algoma, Centre : The townships adjacent to Sault Ste. Marie. 
Algoma, East : The townships adjacent to Thessalon. 
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Algoma, West: The townships adjacent to Rat Portage, and west to the Manitoba boundary. 
- 
Amherst Island. 


Brant, North; The townships of South Dumfries, Onondaga, and the northerly portion (hereinafter 
described) of the Township of Brantford. 


Brant, South : The townships of Burford, Oakland, Tuscarora, the southerly portion of the Township 
of Brantford, and the city of Brantford. 


The said northerly portion of the Township of Brantford includes and consists of all that portion of 
the said township which lies on the northerly side of the Grand River; and the said southerly portion of 
the said township includes and consists of all the remainder of the said Township of Brantford. 


Brockville: The townships of Elizabethtown, Front of Yonge, Front of Escott, and Rear of Yonge 
and Escott. 


Bruce, South: The townships of Brant, Carrick, Culross, and Kinloss. 
Bruce, Centre: The townships of Greenock, Kincardine, Elderslie, and Huron. 


Bruce, North: The Townships of St. Edmunds, Lindsay, Kastnor, Albemarle, and the north part of 
Amabel, 


Bruce, West: The townships of Bruce, Saugeen, Arran, and the south part of Amabel. 


Carleton: The townships of Fitzroy, Goulbourn, Gower North, March, Huntley, Marlborough, 
Nepean, and Torbolton. 


Cornwall : The Township of Cornwall. 

Dufferin: The townships of Mono, Melancthon, Amaranth, and Mulmur. 

Dundas : The townships of Matilda, Mountain, Williamsburg, and Winchester. 
Durham, East : The Townships of South Monaghan, Manvers, Cavan, and Hope. 
Durham, West : The townships of Clarke, Darlington, and Cartwright. 

Elgin, East : The Townships of Bayham, Malahide, Yarmouth, and South Dorchester. 
Elgin, West : The townships of Southwold, Dunwich, and Aldborough. 


Essex, North: The town-hins of Tilbury West, Tilbury North, Rochester, Maidstone, Sandwich East, 
Sandwich South, and Sandwich West. 


Essex, South: The townships of Mersea, North Gosfield, South Gosfield, North Colchester, South 
Colchester, Malden, and Anderdon, and the municipality of Pointe au Pelee Island. 


Frontenac: The townships of Kingston, Wolfe Island, Pittsburgh, Garden Island, Howe Island, 
Storrington, Portland, Bedford, and Loughborough. 


Glengarry : The townships of Charlottenburg, Kenyon, Lancaster, and Lochiel. 

Grey, Centre: The townships of Osprey, Collingwood, Proton, Artemesia, Euphrasia, and Holland. 
Grey, North: The townships of St. Vincent, Sydenham, Sullivan, Derby, Keppel, and Sarawak. 
Grey, South: The Townships of Bentinck, Glenelg, Normanby, and Egremont. 

Grenville, South: The townships of Edwardsburgh, and Augusta. 

Haldimand : The townships of Oneida, Seneca, Cayuga North, Cayuga South, Rainham, and Walpole. 
Haliburton : The townships of Lutterworth, Snowden, Glamorgan, Dysart, and Minden. 

Halton : The townships of Esquesing, Nassagaweya, Nelson, and Trafalgar. 


Hastings, North: The townships of Rawdon, Huntingdon, Elzevir, Madoc, Marmora Lake, Tudor, 
Bang-r, Carlow, Cashel, Mayo, Dungannon, Faraday, Grimsthorpe, Herschel, Limerick, Airy, McClure, 
Monteagle, Wickiow, Wollastoa, Sabine, Lyell, Murchison, and Robinson, and ,any other surveyed town- 
ships Jying to the north of the said North Riding. 


Hastings, East: The townships of Thurlow, Tyendinaga, and Hungerford. 
Hastings, West : The city of Belleville, the Township of Sidney, and the town of Trenton. 


Huron, East: The townships of Howick, Grey, Morris, McKillop, and those parts of Hullett and 
Turnberry, respectively, which lie east of the road commonly called the gravel road. 


Huron, South: 'The townships of Tuckersmith, Usborne, Stephen, Hay, and Stanley, and that portion 
ef the township of Goderich south of the line known as ‘the 6th line” and Huron road. 


Huron, West : The townships of Ashfield, Wawanosh, (East and West) Colborne, and those parts 
of Hullett and Turnberry respectively, which le west of the road commonly called the gravel road, and 
that part of the township of Goderich north of the said Huron road and ‘cut line.” 


Kent, East: The townships of Zone, Camden (with the Gore thereof) Orford, Howard, and Harwich. 
Kent, West: The townships of Romney, Kast Tilbury, Raleigh, Dover East, Dover West, and Chatham. 
Lambton, East: The townships of Bosanquet, Warwick, Plympton, Brooke, and Euphemia. 
Lambton, West: The townships of Sombra, Dawn, Moore, Enniskillen, and Sarnia. 


Lanark, North: The townships of Sherbrooke North, Dalhousie, Lanark, Ramsay, Lavant, Darling, 
and Pakenham ? 


Lanark, South: The townships of Montague, Elmsley North, Elmsley South. B ; - 
brooke South, Beckwith, Drummond, and Batiek : : ae patna erene 
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Leeds and Grenville, North : The townships cf Kitley, Wolford, Oxford, and South Gower. 


Leeds, South: The townships of Burgess South, Front of Leeds and Lansdowne, Rear of Leeds and 
Lansdowne, South Crosby, North Crosby, and Bastard. 


Lennox. The townships of Richmond, Adolphustown, North Fredricksburg, South Fredricksburg,and 
Ernestown. 


Lincoln: The townships of Niagara, Clinton, Grantham, Grimsby North, and Louth. 


Maniteulin, East: The townshipsof Assiginack, Sheguiandah, Tehkummah, Sandfield, Bidwell, How- 
land, and Carnarvon. 


Manitoulin, West: The townships of Billings, Allan, Campbell, Mills, Gordon, Burpee, Robinson, and 
Dawson, and Cockburn aud Barrie Islands. 


Middlesex, North: The townships of McGillivray, Biddulph, Lobo, Williams East, Williams West, 
and Adelaide. 


Middlesex, East: The townships of West Nissouri, North Dorchester, Westminster, and London. 
Middlesex, West: The townships of Delaware, Caradoc, Metcalfe, Mosa and Kkfrid. 


Monck: The townships of Grimsby South, Dunn, Canborough, Pelham, Moulton, Sherbrooke, 
Caistor, Gainsborough, and Wainfleet. 


Muskoka Centre: The townships of Watt, Stephenson, Medora, and Wood, Branch Institute, Port 
Carling. 4 


Muskoka, North: The townships of Cardwell, Stisted, Chaffey, Sinclair, Brunel, and Franklin. 
Muskoka, South: The townships of Monck. Macaulay, McLean, Draper, Muskoka, Oakley, and Ryde. 


Nipissing, East: That portion of the electoral district, of Nipissing comprising the townships of 
Cameron, Papineau, Calvin, Bonfield, Ferris, Chisholm, Boulter and Bauder, and thse townships in the said 
district lying to the north of the river Mattawa, and to the east of the easterly boundary line of the town- 
ships of Widdifield, Mulock, Hart, and Garrow, and the said boundary line continued vorth to the Ottawa 
river. 


Nipissing, West: That portion of the electoral district of Nipissing not contained as above stated in 
the district of Nipissing East. 


Norfolk, North: The townships of Middleton, Townsend, and Windham. 


Norfolk, South: The townships of Charlotteville, Houghton, Walsingham, and Woodhouse, with the 
Gore thereof. 


Northumberland, East: The townships of Cramahe, Brighton, Percy, Murray, and Seymour. 
Northumberland, West: The townships of Hamilton, Haldimand, and Alnwick. 

Ontario, North: The tcwnships of Uxbridge, Brock, Scott, Thorah, Mara, and Rama. 

Ontario, South: The townships of Whitby, East Whitby, Pickering, Scugog, and Reach. 

Oxford, North: The townships of East Nissouri, Hast Zorra, West Zorra, Blanford, and Blenheim. 


Oxford, South: The townships of North Oxford, West Oxford, East Oxford, North Norwich, South 
Norwich, and Vereham. 


Parry Sound, East: That portion of the electoral district of Parry Sound, as at present constituted, 
lying to the east of the westerly boundary lines of the townships ot McMurrich, Ryerson, Chapman, 
Lount, Pringle, and Patterson, 


Parry Sound, West: That portion of the electoral district of Parry Sound, as at present. constituted, 
not included as above in the district of Parry Sound East. 


Peel: The townships of Albion, Caledon, Chinguacousy, Toronto, and the Gore of Toronto. 


Perth, North: The townships of Elma, South part of Wallace, Logan, Ellice, Mornington, and 
North Easthope. 


Perth, South : The townships of Blanshard, Downie, South Easthope, Fullarton, and Hibbert. 
Peterborough, East: The townships of Otonabee, Douro, Asphodel, Dummer, and Belmont, 


Peterborough, North: The townships of Methune, Burleigh, Cardiff, Anstruther, Chando+, and 
Monmouth. 


Peterborough, West: The townships of North Monaghan, Smith, Ennismore, Harvey, Galway, and 
Cavandish. 


Prescott: The townships of Alfred, Caledonia, Hawkesbury East, Hawkesbury West, Longueil, 
Plantagenet North, and Plantagenet South. 


Prince Edward: The townships of Ameliasburg, Athol, Hallowell, Hillier, Marysburgh North, 
Marysburgh South, and Sophiasburgh. 


Rainy River: The townships in the valley of Rainy Lake and Rainy River. 


Renfrew, North: The townships of Ross, Bromley, Westmeath, Rolph, Stafford, Pembroke, ‘Wilber- 
force, Aiice, Petewawa, McKay, Buchanan, Wyle, Head, Maria, Fraser, and Clara. 


Renfrew, South: The townships of McNab, Bagot, Blithfield, Brougham, Horton, Admaston, and 
Grattan. 


Renfrew, West : The townships of Matawatchan, Griffith, Sebastapol, South Algona, North Algona, 
Richards, Hagarty, Burns, Brudenell, Lyndoch, Sherwood, Radcliffe, Raglan, and Jones, 
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Russell : The townships of Cambridge, Clarence, Cumberland, Russell, Gloucester, and Osgoode. 
Simcoe, East: The townships of Orillia, Matchedash, Medonte, Oro, and Morrison. 

Simcoe, Centre : The townships of Tiny, Tay, Vespra and Floss. 

Simcve, West: The townships of Sunnidale, Nottawasaga, and Tossorontio. 

Simcoe, South: The towhships of Essa, Innisfil, West Gwillimb ury, Tecumseh and Adjala. 
Stormont: The townships of Finch, Osnabruck, and Roxborough. 

St Joseph Island. 

Thunder Bay: The townships adjacent to Port Arthur, and Fort William. 

Victoria East: The townships of Emily, Verulam, Fenelon, Bexley, Summerville, and Laxton. 
Victoria, West: The townships of Ops, Mariposa, Eldon, Carden, Dalton, Digby, and Longford. 
Wabigoon: The townships adjacent to Wabigoon Lake and River. 


Waterloo, North: The northerly portion hereinafter described, of the township of Waterloo, the town- 
ships of Woolwich, and Wellesley. 


Waterloo, South: The southerly portion of the said township of Waterloo, the townships of North 
Dumfnies, and Wilmot. 


The said northerly portion of the township of Waterloo shall include and consist of that part of the 
said township lying within the fo lowing limits, that is to say: Commencing at the south-west argle of lot 
number furty-six in the said township; thence easterly along the southerly limits of the said lot, and of 
the | ts number focty-seven, forty-eight, fifty, fitty-one, fifty-three, and the prolongation thereof, to the 
middle of the Grand River; thence along the middie of said river against the stream, to the prolongation of 
the limits between lots one hundred and thirteen and one hundred and fourteen, and a'ong the pro!ongation 
of the limit between the said lots number one hundred and thirteen und one hundred and fourteen, 
and along the limits between the said lots one hundred and fourteen northerly and easterly, 
tothe western limits of lot one hundred and seven; thence along the westerly limits of the said 
lot number one hundred and seven northerly to the no:therty limits thereof ; thence along the northerly 
limi:s of the said lot number one hundred and seven, and of Jots numbers one hundred and 1x, eighty-four 
and ninety-six easterly to the easterly bouncary of the said township ; thence along the easterly, northerly 
an'! westerly boundaries of the said township in a northerly, westerly and southerly direction, respectively, 
to the place of beginning; and the said township of Waterloo shall includeand consist of al] the remaining 
part of the said township. 


Welland : The townships of Bertie, Crowland, Humberstone, Stamford, Thorold and Willoughby. 


Wellington, Centre: The townships of Pilkington, Nichol, Garafraxa West and East, and the north 
part of Erin. 


Wellington, Kast: The townships of Arthur, West Luther, East Luther, and the south part of Proton. 
Wellington, South: The townships of Puslinch, Guelph, Eramogsa, and South part of Erin. 
Wellington, West: The townships of Peel, Maryborough, and North part of Wallace. Branch 
Institute: Union: The townships of Minto, and part of the townships of Howick, Carrick, and Normanby. 
Wentworth, North: The townships of Beverly, Flamborough West, and Flamborough East, 
Wentworth, ~outh: The townships of Satlfleet, Binbrook, Glanford, Barton, and Ancaster. 


York, East : The townships of Markham and Scarborough, and that portion of the township of York 
lying east of Yonge Street. 


York, West: The townships ef Etobicoke, and Vaughan, and that portion of the township of York 
lying west of Yonge Street. 


York, North: The townships of King, Whitchurch, Georgina, East Gwillimbury, and North 
Gwill mbury. 


Note.—The townships hereinbefore mentidned include all cities, towns, and incorporated villages 
situated within the limits thereof respectively. 


Although the Institute Districts are here outlined, nothing in the Act, Rules and Regulations, or in 
Schedule B shall be construed to prevent anyone from j ining any institute he or she pleases. An institute 
offi er or other authorized person may receive membership fees from any person irrespective of their place 
of residence ; but Institutes should not hold meetings outside of their prescribed Districts. 


Some officers suppose that the policy of establishing rules to govern Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes is new ; this is not the case. Ever since the formation of institutes in Ontario, the 
rules of the Department required that the institute year close June 30th. It is true 
some of the institutes have heretofore been allowed to hold their annual meeting during 
the winter months ; because of this the institute system became very ununiform and per- 


plexing. When a Superintendent was appointed the Department determined to intro- 
duce a uniform system, 


In the drafting of the Act and Rules great care was exercised to make them Provin- 
cial and not local in character. The Act and Rules governing Farmer’s Institutes stands 
in the same relation to institutes that the school law does to our school system, and the 
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Agriculture and Arts Act does to our agricultural exhibitions, and will be enforced in 
like manner. These laws are made to bring about uniformity and to be a benefit to the 
people, not to be burdensome to them in any way. The new ruies have been in force for 
two seasons ; and the results, as shown on page 3, have been most satisfactory. System- 
ized effort, brought about by the new rules and regulations, has not only decreased the 
cost of each meeting and increased the membership of local institutes, but has made it 
possible to obtain better service in every branch of institute work. Men who three years 
ago scoffed at institute work are now enthusiastic supporters of local institutes. Yet this 
work is only commencing. 
DELEGATES. 


One of the most difficult and important tasks is the selection of speakers to address 
institutes. Dr. Mills exercised great care in the selection of speakers ; and as soon as I 
took office, I sent a copy of circular No 90 to the Secretary and President of each of the 
hereafter named Associations: The Fruit Growers’ Association, The Entomological Society, 
The Dairymen’s Association of Eastern and Western Ontario, The Dominion Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, The Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association, The Ontario Oream- 
eries Association, The Poultry Association, and The Beekeepers’ Association. A copy of 
this circular was also sent to the President and Secretary of each local institute in the 
Province. 

CIRCULAR No. 90. 
GUELPH, ONT. 
Dear S1k,—I am now preparing a list of speakers to address Farmers’ Institutes, a copy of which will 
be sent tu the officers of each institute in Ontario. Each speaker will ba required to prepare four or five 
papers or addresses, three for day delivery, and one or two suitable to deliver at evening meetings. Will 
your officers select a number of gentlemen who are able and willing to engage in this work? Kindly enlist 
the services of your best men. When you send me thea list of names, send me particulars regarding each 
man, his. name and address, and what his experience has been. Do not send the name of anyone simply 
because you desire to honor him; I want the names of practical, experienced, and successful m«n only. 


Delegates will be suitably remunerated for their services. Kindly give me full particulars regarding each 
of the speakers who has recently visited your institute. 


I wish each Association receiving a Government grant to be fairly represented on the institute staff, 
and will hold each Association responsible for the work done by their representatives. I trust you will 
give the institute system your hearty support and co-operation. All information sent by you will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential. A reply by the 2oth inst. respectfully solicited. 


Yours truly, F. W. Hopson 


In reply to this circular I received a great many names and much valuable informa- 
tion. After careful enquiry, the speakers for the season of 1894-5 were chosen, As soon 
as they had completed their work, I at once issued circulars Nos. 91 and 92, sending a 
copy of No. 91 to each person engaged as a speaker, and a copy of No. 92 to each officer 
and director of each institute in the Province, 


CIRCULAR No. 91. 


(Copy sent to each Speaker.) 
GUELPH, ONT. 


Dgar Srr,—Now that you have completed your work among the institutes, will you kindly send me 
your report. I would like to reccive your report as required by the Act and Rules. In this, give me a 
short account of the meetings in each riding you visited Was each gathering successful? If not, why 
not? Please deal as plainly with these questions as you deem prudent. 


After you have thus reported each meeting, I shall be p'eased to receive from you general suggestions 
and advice regarding institute work. How can we increase the effiiiency of this important department 
and make it more valuable to the country? Kindly give me and the officers of institutes generally the 
benefit of your experience. 


Will you also favor me with a private report, which I will consider strictly confidential. In it you 
will tell me how your colleagues succeeded. Kindly give me the name and address of each successful local 
speaker or essayist, and the subject on which he spoke. 


Did you meet any persons who were suitable to act as delegates to institute meetings? If so, kindly 
give me the name and address of each. Any other information you favor me with will be thankfully 
reeeived. 


At your earliest convenience please forward me a copy of one or two of your most popular addresses.. 
An immediate reply respectfully solicited. 
Yours truly, 
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CIRCULAR No. 92. 


(Copy sent to each Institute Officer.) 
GUELPH, ONT. 
DxaAR Srir,—The institute season has now closed, and I thank you for your support and co-operation 
in the past, and ask for a hearty continuation of the same in the future, 


I realize that great care is necessary in choosing speakers, I am now beginning to think of my staff 
for next season. Will you tell me how each of the speakers did who were sent to your district? Do you 
consider each a capable and suitable person for this work ? 


By this mail I send you a copy of the special bulletin. On pages 22 to 36 you will find a list of avail- 
able speakers. Kindly look this li-t over, and if you find there, or in any other part of the bulletin, the 
name of any person you deem unfitted to take part in this kind of work, kindly notify me. 


Please co-operate with me in this matter. Any information you may send me will be considered 
strictly confidential. 
Yours truly, 


F. W. Hopson. 


Circulars 90, 91 and 92 are samples of letters issued each year from my office. After 
the receipt of all the information, a list of speakers is annually prepared, similar to that 
which appears on pages 23 to 33, inclusive. After exhaustive enquiry, both personally 
and by letter, delegates for the season are chosen from among the names which appear in 
the latest list. Delegates are chosen because of their record ; political reasons, exped- 
iency, friendship, or influence are never considered in the slightest degree. Nothing is 
considered but the ultimate success of the institute work. Ifthe speakers are other than 
first-class, institute officers and directors are themselves largely to blame. None are 
published in the list of available speakers but such as have been recommended by reliable 
parties, after which the names are submitted to responsible officers, JI have done all in 
my power to obtain the facts concerning each man, and a record of these facts is care- 
fully kept, but is not made public. 


The following list of speakers has been prepared for 1896-7. Institute officers and 
members are respectfully requested to examine this list critically, and if the name of an 
unsuitable person is found, to inform me promptly of the fact, or if the name of a suitable 
person is omitted, to send me the name ‘and address of such person and all particulars 
concerning him or her, All data sent is considered strictly confidential. 


List oF AVAILABLE SPEAKERS FOR 1896-7, 


Many Institute officers have in the past complained of the difticulty they have 
experienced in obtaining the services ot suitable persons to read papers, deliver addresses, 
or lead in the discussions at meetings of Farmers’ Institutes. To overcome this difficulty, 
the officers of Institutes, regular delegates, the executive of each society chartered under 
the Agriculture and Arts Act, and other reliable parties were requested to prepare and 
submit a list of experts and specialists capable and willing to take part in this work. 


The names sent in reply have been alphabetically arranged, and opposite the name is 
given the electorial district in which the person resides. Beneath each name is a list of 
subjects, and in most cases the period during which said speaker is available. 


The time required to deliver each address wil] vary from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
according to the requirements of the programme. 


The discussion following each address should vary from ten to forty minutes. Full 
discussion should always be encouraged. 


Institute officers may obtain the services of any of these speakers within the 
indicated time by applying directly to the individual. A month’s notice should be given 
a speaker in every case, to allow him or her suffcient time for preparation. When 
engaging a speaker, always indicate the subject you wish discussed. 3 
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Unless otherwise arranged between the officers and the speaker, Institutes employing 
any of the above mentioned speakers will be required to pay his or her travelling 
expenses from the time the person leaves home until he or she returns thereto, together 
with a fee of $2.50 per day for a corresponding period, Sundays excepted. 


ARKELL, Henry, Teeswater. (E. Bruce): 


**Sheep Husbandry,” ‘‘ Cattle Feeding,” ‘‘Management and Application of Manure,” Evening 
subjects : ‘‘ Root Cuiture,” ‘‘ Farming Past and tresent.” 
Available any time. 


Bram, J. F., Black Creek. (Welland): 


“* How to Make and Market Small Sized Factory Cheese for Local Use and Increase Home Con- 
sumption and Profit,” ‘‘ Raising a Dairy Herd,” ‘‘ Advantages of Dehorning,” ‘‘ Corn Growing and 
Stock Raising,” ‘‘ Hired Help on the Farm,” ‘‘Constructing Earth and Stone Roads.” Evening 
subjects: ‘‘ Country versus. City Life,” ‘* Special versus, General Farming.” 

Available any time. 


Burre.., M., St. Catharines. (Lincoln.): 


**Tnsects and their relation to the Farmer and Fruit Grower,” ‘‘Stone Fruits and Some of Their 
Pests,” ‘Theory and Practice of Horticulture,” ‘*Superstitions of the Farm,” ‘‘ Ethics of the 
Market,” ‘‘ The Mental and Moral Atmosphere of the Farm Home.” 

Available in January and February. 


Brown, ALr., Picton. (Prince Edward.) : 


** Lambs for Profit,” ‘‘ Clover and Short Rotation, the Cheapest Way of Keeping up Fertility,” 
“Sweet Corn versus Flint and Dent Varieties,” ‘‘ Experiments Necessary for Selection of Best 
Varieties of Grains and Grasses,” ‘‘Farmer’x Vegetable Garden,” ‘‘Growing Potatoes and. Pre- 
venting Diseases of Same,” ‘* New Onion Culture,” ‘* Hot Beds,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s Fruit Garden— 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grapes,” ‘‘ Spraying, Pruning, and Grading for Market,” 
‘““ How to Retain Moisture in Surface Soil,” ‘‘ Planting and Care of Shade Trees and Wind Breaks,” 
“* Selecting Poultry for Winter Layers,” ‘‘ Packing and Marketing Eggs,” ‘‘ Educate Young People 
by Practical Experience,” ‘‘ Ontario Agricultural College.” 

Available December to April. 


Brown, Jas., Kent Bridge. (Kenb.): 


** Cultivation of Corn,” ‘‘ Rearing of Swine,”’ ‘‘ Education of Farmers’ Sons,” ‘‘ Farmers’ Societies 
and Organizations,” ‘The Business Methods of the Average Farmer.” 
Available any time after January lst. 


Braviz, D. W., M. A., 303 Crawford St., Toronto. : 


“The Stinking and the Loose Smut of Wheat; the Loose Smut of Oats; Barley, Rye and Corn 
Smuts,” illustrated with drawings of smutted heads and implements used in the Jensen hot-water 
treatment. ‘‘ Clover Insects, Root-Borer, Leaf-Weevil, Seed-Midge, Head-Caterpillar, Cut- Worms. 
and Grasshoppers,” illustrated with drawings. ‘‘Cabbage Butterfly, and Rot Maggot; Grain 
Plant-Louse, with drawings ; Potato-Scab and Potato-Rut,” ‘‘The App'e Tree, Planting, Pruning 
and Cultivation ; Best Varieties for Market; Packing and Marketing,” with illustrations. Evening 
subjects: ‘‘ Parasites Injuring Fruit Trees and Fruits. and the Injuries They Produce, portrayed 
by the Magic Lantern,” ‘‘ The Importance and Benefits of Spraving, explained and illustrated with 
the Magic Lantern,” ‘‘Insect Friends, the Importance of Being Able to Recognize Them,” ‘‘Pictures 
of the Carpet Beetle by the Magic Lantern; Its Habits Explained and Best Way of Getting Rid of 
the Pest,” ‘* Insects Injuring Fruit Trees and Fruits,” with portraits by the Magic Lantern. 

Available any time. 


CaMPBELL, A. W., C.E., Provincial Instructor of Road Making, Toronto: 
** Road Making,” ‘‘ Farm Drainage.” 
CHAMBERS, J. N., Woodstock. (S. Oxford.) : 


“The Dairy Cow and How to Care for Her,” ‘‘The Advantages of All the Year Dairying,” ‘‘ The 
Creamery,” ‘“‘The Injustice of Pooling Milk,” ‘‘ Hay Rai-ing in Connection with the Dairy,” 
** Ensilage, its Value and How to Grow and Store it,” ‘‘The Importance of Hoe Crops.” ‘‘ The 
Necessity of Improving the Methods of Read Making.” Evening subjects: ‘‘The Farmer,” ‘‘ An 
Educated Husbandry,” ‘‘ Business Methods,” ‘‘ Canada.” 

Available any time. 


Gaston, G. C., Craighurst. (Simcoe.) : 


“The Best Varieties of Orchard Fruits and How to Grow Them, special reference being Made 
to Top Grafting ou Hardy Stock,” ‘‘ Best Varieties of Small Fruits and the Modes of Cultivation,”’ 
‘“‘Pouitry on the Farm.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ Horticulture on the Farm,” ‘‘ Lights and Shadows 
of Farm Life,” ‘‘The Ontario Agricuitural College.” 

Available any time. 


CHRISTIAN, A. H., B.S. A., Brooklin. (Ontario.) : 


** Silo and Silage,” ‘* Weeds,” ‘‘ Insects and How to Fight Them,” ‘‘ Science in Feeding.” Even- 
ing subjects: ‘‘ Farm Implements, Uses and Abuses,” ‘‘ The Ontario Agricultural College.” 
Available any time. 


Cowrg, J. G., Caledonia. (Haldimand.): 


** Dairy Cheese Making,” ‘‘ Cherry Culture,” ‘‘ Keeping Farm Accounts,” ‘‘ Country Libraries.” 
Available any time, 
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CassELMAN, W. H., Chesterville. (Dundas) : 


‘How to Plan and Build, Economically, Useful Dairy Buildings; the Important Place they 
Occupy inthe Econcmy of Successful Canadian Dairy Farming,” with canvas views. ‘‘A Cure for 
the Hzrd T mes,” ‘ Ajl- Year-Round Danying,” ‘The Neces-11v for Co-operation,” ‘‘ The Care and 
Handling «f Milk and Cream for Town and City Use.” Evening Subjects; ‘‘Canadian Rural 
Home and Sccial Life as it is and as it might be,” ‘‘ How the Farmers’ Wives and Daughters may 
Help.” 

Available any time. 


Croran, H. J., Hawkesbury. (Prescott,): ; 


‘“The Farm in Relation to the Life and Prosperity of the Nation,” ‘‘The Canadian Faimer’s 
Home and Foreign Markets,” ‘‘The Advantages of a Home on the Farm.” 
Available any time. 


CuamBers, A., Monkton, (Perth): 


‘‘ Hw to Improve Dairy Products,” ‘‘ Selection and Care of a Dairy Herd,” * Butter-making on 
the Farm,” ‘tlhe Dairy,” ‘‘ The Benefit of Co-operation,” ‘‘ Marketing Dairy Products. 
Available January 1st to April 1st. 


Cook, Joun H., Gordonville. (N. Wellington.) : 


‘‘ Raaring Calv es,” ‘“ Lessons Taught by Experience,” ‘‘ Agricultural Education.” 
Available in January. 


CLELAND, Ropert, Listowel. (N. Perth.) : 


‘Dairy Farming,” ‘‘Breeding and Feeding Dairy Stock,” “ Rotation of Crops,” “‘Care ef 
Manure.” 
Avai able any time after January Isb. 
Curtiss, H., Warkworth. (E. Northumberland.) : 
‘‘Poultry on the Farm,” ‘ Winter Poultry Shows,” ‘‘ Swine Breeding,” ‘‘ Why Young Men 
Leave the Farm,” ‘‘Grain G rowing,” ‘‘The Karmer’s Garden,” ‘‘ Horse Breeding,” ‘‘ Bee-keeping.’ 
Available any time. 
Davipson, J. FRED, Peterborough. (W. Peterborough.) : 


‘Growing Field Roots and their Value on the Farm,” “ Care and Management of Live Stock,” 
‘© Cultivation of of the Soil.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ The Value of Appearances,” ‘* Life on a Farm, 
the Advantages thereof.” 
Available any time after January 15th. 
Davipson, ALBERT, Glandine. (South Victoria.) : 


a ih me Breeding,” ‘‘ What Prevents Prosperity,” ‘Social Life on the Farm,” ‘‘ Ownership of 
Available any time. 
Drury, Hon. Cuas., Barrie. (N. Simcoe.) : 
‘‘Breeding and Feeding Beef Cattle,” ‘‘Underdraining and Benefits therefrom,” ‘‘ Defective 
Methods in Farming.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ Farming as an Occupation.” 
DEARNESS, J., London. (Middlesex.) 


‘‘Wriends and Foes Among the Fungi,” ‘‘ Weeds, especially Recent Ones,” “ Education of Farm- 
ers’ Children.” 
Available any time, 


Dove.as, T. C., Galt. (S. Waterloo ): 


‘Fall and Winter Care of Breeding Ewes,” ‘‘Care and Management of Manure,” “Growing 


Roots,” ‘* Uare and Feeding of Stock.” 
Available any time, but from January 15th to the end of February most suitable. 


Dran, H. H., B. S: A., Professor of Dairy Husbandry, O. A. C., Guelph: 


“The airy Cow, How to know Her and how to get Her,” ‘* Feed and Care of the Dairy Herd,” 
‘“‘Oare of Milk for Cheese Factory and Creamery,” ‘‘The Cream Separator,” “How to Divide 
Money among Patrons of Creameries and Cheese Factories Equitably,” ‘““The Value of Dairy By- 
products, Whey, Buttermilk and Skim-milk.” Evening Subjects: ‘* Farm Butter-making,” ‘‘Food 
Economy in the Home,” ‘‘ Dairying in Europe,” ‘‘ Some Needs of the Dairy Market and How te 
Fill Them,” ‘‘ The Ontario Agricultural College.” 


Day, G. E., B.S. A., Agriculturist, O. A. C., Guelph: 
‘‘ Management of Dairy Cattle,” ‘‘ Feeding Standards and Composition of Foods ” (Illustrated 
with chart), ‘‘Selection in Stock Breeding,” ‘‘Soiling and Soiling Crops,” ‘‘Corn and the Silo,” 
‘“ Manures,” ‘* Management and Breeding of Pigs.” Evening Subjects : ‘‘ Invisible Plants,” ‘*‘ The 
Ontario Agricultural College.” 
Durr, 'TxHos. A, Toronto: 


‘* Poultry and its Relation to the Farm,” ‘ Method of Caring for, feeding and housing Poultry,” 
Fertile versus Infertile Eggs,” “Poultry and Fruit Combined,” ‘‘Care of Eggs and Method of 
Marketing Same so as to obtain the best Profit Therefrom,” ‘‘ Warket Poultry,” ‘‘The Require- 


ments of the English Market,” ‘‘ Co-operate with Your Buyer,” ‘‘ The Value of Farmers’ Institutes,’ 


‘¢ Diseases of Poultry and Simple Cures,” ‘t Canada our Home.” 
Available any time.” 
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Davis, Cyrus, Perth. (5S. Lanark.) : 


‘*Gardening for Profit,” ‘‘Grape Growing, Propagating Small Fruit and their Management,” 
‘Onion Growing from Seed,” ‘* How to Transplant in Dry Weather,” ‘‘ Making and Management 
of Hot Beds for Karly Vegetables,” ‘‘ How and_When to plant Fruit and Vegetables.” 

Available any time. 


Dyrr, Wm. D., B.S.A., Columbus, (S. Ontario.) 


‘‘Weeds, their Distribution and Prevention,” “Summer Cultivation,” “Regulating Soil Moisture,” 
‘* Under-draining,” ‘‘ Selling Cattle for Beefing Purposes.” 
Available at any time. 


Ewine, J. B., Dartford. (KE. Northumberland.) : 


‘* Care and Management of Swine,” ‘‘ The Hog as an Adjunct tothe Dairy,” ‘‘ Care and Manage- 
ment of Sheep,” ‘‘ Corn Culture,” ‘‘ Clover Culture,” ‘*‘ Dairying Twelve Months in the Year,” 
‘Our Fodder Crops.” Evening Subjects: ‘‘ The Training and Education of Boys for the Farm,” 
‘* Topics of the Times.” 

Available December 10th until March 10th. 

Exuiott, A., Galt. (S. Waterloo.) : 

“The Dairy Farm.” Illustrated. ‘‘The Necessity of Feeding a Balanced Ration to Dairy Cows,’, 
**Soiling Dairy Cows.” ‘' The Silo and Silage,” ‘‘Growing and Feeding Turnips,” ‘‘ Sheep Breeding 
for Protit,” ‘‘Should we Increase our Flocks of Sheep ?” ‘‘ Sheep versus Dogs,” “‘The Hog for the 
Market.” Evening Subjects: ‘‘ Economy,” ‘‘ Give the Children a Chance.” 

Available December until April. 

Evertts, M. K., Easton’s Corners. (N. Grenville.) : 

‘‘The Transportation of our Dairy Produce.” ‘‘ The Branding of Cheese.” ‘“‘The Future of. our 
Cheese Industry.” 

Available after January Ist. 

Evertrs, Mitton, Easton’s Corners. (N. Grenville.) 

‘¢ Feeding and Care of a Dairy Cow,” “‘ The Care of Milk,” ‘‘ The Relation of the Patron to the 
Cheese Makers,” ‘‘ The Work done by the Inspectors.” 

Available any time. : 

Fraser, W.S., Bradford. (Simcoe.) : 

‘“Clover Growing and Curing,” ‘‘ Beef-rings Among Farmers,” “ Tree Planting for Shade and 
Wind Break,” ‘‘ Hog Raising,” ‘‘Sheep Raising for Profit,” ‘‘Corn and the Silo,” ‘‘ Underdrain™ 
ing.” Evening Subjects: ‘‘ Butter-making on the Farm,” *‘ Farmers’ Needs.” 

Available any time. 

Frrauson, J. J.. B.S. A., Smith’s Falls. (Leeds.) : 

“The Corn Crop From Start to Finish,” ‘‘The Feeding of Farm Animals,” ‘‘ Breeding and 
Feeding Spscial Purpose Dairy Animals,” ‘The Food Supply for Dairy Cows,” ‘*The Dairy Cow.” 
Evening Subjects: ‘‘ Mind and Muscle,” ‘‘ Agricultural Education ; Do we Need it ?” ‘‘ The Ontario 
Agricultural College,” ‘‘ Little Things.” 

Available any time. 

Ficut, V., Oriel. (S. Oxford.) 

‘Cultivation of the Soil for Grain, for Roots and for Corn,” ‘‘ Breeding and Care of Sheep,” 
‘Cattle Breeding,” “‘ General Farming versus Special Farmiag,” ‘* Advice to Young Men.” 

Available any time. 

Fait, J. E., Princeton. (N. Brant.) 
“Rearing Young Pigs,” ‘Specialties on the Farm,” ‘‘ Poultry on the Farm,” “‘ Bee-keeping on 


the Farm.” 
Available any time. 
Frazer, JOHN Z., Burford. (S. Brant.) : ‘ 
‘Cultivation of the Soil,” ‘‘Clover and its Uses,” ‘‘ Eradication of Weeds’ ‘“‘The Farmers’s 


Garden,” “The Future of Wheat Growing.” Evening subjects: ‘‘A Talk to Young Farmers,” 
‘*Glimpses of the Great Fair.” 
Available any time. 


Goutp, Jos. E,, Uxbridge. (N. Ontario.) 


“The Value of Enailage,” ‘ Cultivation of Corn,” ‘‘ How to Contruct a Cheap Silo,” “‘ Feeding 
and Care of Dairy Cows,” ‘' Dairying versus Grain Farming,” ‘‘ Care of Farm Implements,” 

Available any time. 

Gisson, D. Z, Willow Grove. (Haldimand.) 

‘6 Value of Humus in the Soil,” ‘*‘ Some Wastes about the Farm ; the Knowledge and Observation 
Necessary to Prevent Them,” ‘Benefits from a Rotation of Crops,” ‘Principles of Breeding.” 
Evening Subjects: “‘ Tae Farmer as a Citizen,” ‘‘ Ontario Agricultural College,” ‘* Cultivation of 
the Mind.” 

Available any time. 


GRAHAM, 8S. I., Vandeleur. (C. Grey.) 


“Care of an Orchard,” “Pruning,” ‘‘Spraying,” ‘‘ Picking, Packing and Shipping Fruit,” 
“Grafting,” ‘‘ The Geology of our Province.” : 
Available any time for short periods. 
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GLENDINNING, H., Manilla. (Victoria.) : 
“The Growing and Marketing of Grain,” ‘‘The Growing and Marketing of Red and Alsike 
Clover Seed,” ‘* Weeds on the Farm,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Garden,” *‘ Dehorning, “ 
“Why Farmer’s Sons and Daughters Leave the Farm,” 
Available any time. 


GIBBARD, W. T., Napanee, (Lennox.) 


* Rearing Poultry.” 
Availanle any time. 


Hanmer, Mount Vernon, (S. Brant.) 

-‘ How to Establish a Flock,” ‘‘ Mistakes in Stock Breeding,” ‘‘ The Horse Industry,” “ Prepar- 
ing the Soil for Wheat,” ‘‘The Farm Home,” “‘The Best Methods for Increasing the Fertility of 
the Soil.” 

Available any time. 


Hatiman, A. C., New Dundee. (S. Waterloo.) : 


‘Cultivation of Fodder Corn and the Silo,” ‘‘ Practical Hints on Swine Husbandry,” ‘* The 
Breeding and Care of Dairy Cattle,” ‘‘ Winter Care of Idle Horses.” 

Available any time. 

Howakgp, S., Powassan. (Muskoka.): 

“‘ Selection and Care of Dairy Cows,” ‘‘ Production and Care of Milk,” ‘‘ The Hog as an Adjunct 
to.the Dairy.” Evening subjects : ‘‘ The Benefit Derived from Co-operative Dairying,” ‘‘ Marketing 
Dairy Products,” ‘‘ The Dairyman as a Manufacturer.” 

Available December to April. 


Houston, Wm., M.A., 66 St. Mary Street, Toronto. Superintendent of Teachers’ Institutes : 


‘Agriculture in the Public School,” ‘‘ Forestry in Relation to Agriculture.” Evening subjects : 
‘‘ Home Life on the Farm,” ‘‘ Reading for Recreation.” 
Available from December Ist to January 15th, and February 15th to April 30th. 


Honey, RicHarp, Warkworth. (E,. Northumberland.) : 


‘¢ Selection and Care of a Stock Ram,” ‘‘ Selection and Care of a Brood Sow,” ‘‘ Management and 
Care of Young Pigs,” ‘‘ Evils Resulting from Inbreeding.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ Economical Feed- 
ing of Cows,” ‘‘The Value of the Farmers’ Institutes,” “Turnip Culture.” 

Available any time. 


Harccurt, GeorGE, Toronto : 


‘¢ Hodder Corn and the Silo” (with chart), ‘‘ Winter Dairying ” (with chart), “‘ Dairy Farming ” 
(with chart), ‘Care of Milk for Cheese Factories,” ‘“‘ Butter Making,” ‘* Raising Calves for the 
Dairy,” ‘ Stock Breeding,” ‘‘ Stock Feeding ” (chart), ‘‘ Rotation of Crops ” (chart), ‘‘ How to Obtain 
a Good Dairy Herd ” (chart), ‘‘ Recent Experiments in Sheep Feeding ” (chart), ‘‘ How to Control 
the Moisture in the Ground” (chart). Evening subjects: ‘‘The Future Farmer,” ‘‘ Leakages on the 
Farm,” ‘‘ The Ontario Agricultural College.” 

Available any time. 


Hops, Joun, Palermo. (Halton.) : 
‘‘Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle,” ‘‘ Culture and Curing of Fodder Corn.” Evening subjects : 


‘‘ How to Keep the Boys on the Farm,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s Home.” 
Available any time. 


HunTER, SAMUEL, Rockton. (N. Wentworth.) : 
‘* How to Manage a Dairy Farm in Ontario and Make it Pay,” ‘‘The Winter Care of Dairy 


Cattle,” ‘The Crops a Dairy Farmer should Grow and how Grow them,” ‘‘ Growing Corn,” “ Mak- 
ing and Marketing Dairy Butter,” ‘“‘ Underdraining,” ‘‘ Building a Silo,” ‘“‘The Farmer’s Fruit 
Garden,” ‘‘Road Making,” ‘“‘ The Advantage of Using a Centrifugal Machine in Dairy Work.” 


Available any time. 
Haycraryr, WV. J., Agincourt. (K. York.): 
‘* Poultry on the Farm,” ‘‘ Breeding and Managing Swine,” ‘‘ Selection and Care of a Dairy Cow,”’ 
‘Cultivation of Field Roots,” ‘‘ Care of Farm Implements.” 
Available any time, 
HItiporn, W. W., Leamington. (S. Essex.) : 


‘‘Underdraining,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s Garden,” ‘‘ Cultivation of the Orchard,” ‘‘ Destroying Injuri- 
ous Insects and Fungi inthe Orchard.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ Small Fruits,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s arden,” 
‘* House Plants.” 

Available any time. 


HOLTERMANN, R. F., Brantford. (S. Brant-): 

‘“The Advantages of Beekeeping on the Farm,” ‘‘ The Advantages of Beekeeping in a New Coun- 
try,” ‘‘ How to succeed ag an Apiarist,” ‘‘ Bees in Relation to Plant Life,” ‘‘ The Wonders of. the 
Honey Bee,” ‘‘ Poultry on the Farm,” “ The Ontario Agricultural College.” 

Available any time. 

Harcourt, Ropert, B.S.A., Chemist, O. A. C., Guelph : 
‘*Wood Ashes; Their Importance on the Farm,” ‘‘ Experiments in Curing Hay.” ‘‘ Drainage: its 


Importance to Farmers,” ‘“ How to Improve the Fertility of the Farm,” ‘‘ Rotation of Crops,” 
‘* Feeding of Hogs.” Evening subject: ‘‘The Ontario Agricultural College.” 
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Hort, H. L., B.S.A., Horticulturist, O. A. C., Guelph : 


‘““The Proper Management of an Orchard,” “Growing Small Fruits,” ‘‘ Potato Culture,” “The 
Farmer’s Vegetable Garden.” Evening sutjects: ‘‘A Talk to Farmer’s Sons,” ‘The Care of Flow- 
ers and House Plants,” ‘* The Ontario Agricultural College.” 


JACKSON, JOHN, Abingdon. (S. Wentworth. ) : 


‘‘ How to Establish a Flock,” ‘Summer Care of a Flock,” ‘“ Winter Care of a Flock, ‘‘ The Selec- 
tion of a Stock Ram,” ‘* Preparing a Flock for the Show Ring.” 
Available any time. 


Jarvis, L. G., Manager and Lecturer, Poultry Department, O. A. C., Guelph : 


‘* Poultry at the Ontario Agricultural College,” ‘* Method of Feeding Poultry,” ‘‘ Poultry Houses,” 
“Care of Eggs,” ‘ Dressing Poultry,” ‘“ Marketing Poultry,” ‘‘ Diseases of Fowls and Treatment,” 
** How to Prevent Vermin.” 

Available any time. 


KerTcuen, A. P., Brucefield. (Huron ): 


“* Keeping Hogs for Profit,” ‘‘ Culture of Corn, Field Roots and Potatoes,” “‘ Breeding, Feeding 
and Handling Beef Cattle,” “‘ Cultivation of the Soil,” “ Making the most of Ourselves.” 
Available any time. 


Leavens, W. B., Chisholm. (Prince Edward.) : 


‘* Planting an Orchard: Location, Trees, Pruning, Planting, Cultivating,” etc., ‘‘ Grafting and 
Budding,” ‘* Seed Peas as They are Grown for Foreign Markets ; Cultivation, Weeding and Methods 
of Ha vesting the Different Varieties; also the Treatment of Pea Weevil,” ‘*The Old Farm House.” 

Available any time. : 


Lancrorp, G. R., Kent Bridge. (Kent.) : 


**Care and Cultivation of Soil,” ‘‘ How to Grow Beans,” ‘* Hints on Corn Growing, ”}‘‘ Tile Drain- 
age,” **Clover Culture.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ Why I am Proud of the Girls and Boys of our Coun- 
try,” ‘*Why I am a Farmer.” 

Available any time. 


LockuEab, Wo., B A., M.S., Napanee. (Lennox,) : 


‘“Tusects Injurious to Farm and Garden Crops and How to Destroy Them,” ‘‘ Insects Beneficial to 
Farm and Garden Crops,” ‘‘ Weeds.” Each of these addresses will be illustrated with specimens of 
Insects and plants. 

Available during Christmas and Easter Holidays. 


Lancaster, JOHN, Westwood. (E. Peterborough.) : 


‘The Advantages of Draining,” ‘‘ How to Drain,”’ illustrated, ‘‘ Why Farming Does Not Pay,” 
** How to Keep the Girls and Boys on the Farm,” “The Farmer’s Home.” 
Available any time. 


Lick, ELMer, Oshawa. (S. Ontario.) : 
“‘ How to Control the Moisture in the Soil,” “ Feeding Dairy Cattle,” ‘The Silo,” ‘‘ Corn and 


Clover the Rest Crops for the Stock Raiser,” “ Experimental Work,” ‘‘ Growing Apples.” Evening 
subjects: “‘The Farm Garden,” “ Agricultural Education,” “ Co-operation Among Farmers,” ‘‘ The 
Institute System.” 


Available January 1st to February 15th. 
Lecce, JOHN, St. Marys. (S. Perth.): 


‘Rotation of Crops,” ‘The Cultivation and Care of the Soil,” ‘ Draining,” ‘‘ Subsoiling,” 
‘Cultivation and Value of Roots,” ‘ Cultivation of Corn,” ‘ Temporary and Permanent Pastures,” 
* Breeding and Care of Farm Stock,” ‘‘Sheep Breeding and Their Value on the Farm,” ‘‘ The 
Orchard.” 

Available any time. 


Mason, Tuos. H., Straffordville. (E. Elgin.) : 


“Hog Raising,” ‘“‘The Care and Food of Dairy Cattle,” “Sheep Raising,” ‘‘ Butter Making.” 
Evening subjects: “The Outlook for the Ontario Farmer,” ‘‘ Ontario Agricultural College.” 
Available at any time. 


Meyer, J. E., Kossuth. (S. Waterloo.) : 


‘“ How to Treat Poultry so as to Obtain the Greatest Return,” ‘“‘ How to Compound Rations to 
Obtain the Best Results in Feeding our Animals,” illustrated, ‘‘ The Different Breeds of Poultry ; 
Their Uses, Characteristics and Adaptability to the Farm,” ‘The Incubator and Brooder and [heir 
Relation to Poultry Culture.” Evening subjects: “A few Thoughts on How to Succced in Life,” 
‘* What is Education and What Part Does it Play in Making Successful Farmers.” 

Available any time. 

Morpsgn, E., Niagara Falls South. (Welland.) : 

‘Profitable Fruit Cu'ture,” ‘Small Fruits for Profit,” ‘‘ Currants, Varieties and Culture,” 
‘Raspberry Culture,” ‘ Best Market Varieties of Fruit,” ‘‘The Farmer’s Fruit Garden,” ‘“ The 
Common Insects Injurious to Fruits,” ‘ Will the Coming Farmers Study Science,” ‘‘ Our Public 
Reads.” Evening subjects: ‘* How to Beautify Our Farms,” ‘“‘How to Arrange Lawns,” ‘“ Best 
Hardy Sbrubs and Evergreens,” ‘‘ Wind Breaks for Use and Beauty,” ‘‘ Good Roads.” 

Available any time. 
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Marsh, G. F., B.S.A., Thornbury. (EH. Grey.): 


‘‘Dehorning,” ‘Growing Corn,” ‘The Silo,” ‘‘ The Care of au Ovchard,” “ Drainage, ” ‘‘ The 
Ontario Agricultural College,” ‘ Breeding Swine,” “ Winter Dairying.” 
Available any time. 


Morrison, JoHN C., Winthrop. (E. Huron.) : 


‘‘ Food and Care of the Cow,” ‘‘ Farming for Profit,” ‘‘ Rotation of Crops,” ‘ Care of Live Stock,”’ 
“Why Young Men Should Remain on the Farm,” “ Feeding Hogs,” ‘* Road Making,” ‘‘ Tree Plant- 
ing and Pruning,” ‘‘ Co-operative Dairying,” *‘ The Babcock Test.” 

Available any time except the 16th and 30th December, and the 6th and 20th of January. 


Murr, J. B., North Bruce. (W. Bruce.): 


“Weeding Hogs,” ‘Care and Food of a Dairy Cow,” “‘ Butter Making in the Home Dairy,” 
“The Care of Milk,” ‘Saving and Applying Manure,” ‘‘ Underdraining.” Evening subject: 
‘Making Farm Life Pleasant.” 

Available any time. 


Moyer, M., 406 Spadina Avenue, Toronto: 


<¢ How to Prepare Butter for the City Market,” ‘‘ How the Success of the Creamery Business is 
Hindered,” “Through What Means has the Butter Industry Received the Greatest Help.” 
Available for a day or two at any time. 


MoMittan, Joun, M.P., Seaforth. (S. Huron.) : 


“¢ Cultivation of Corn,” ‘‘ Preparing Corn for the Silo,” ‘* Cultivation of the Soil for Roots or 
Grain Crops,” ‘‘ Farmers’ Institutes,” ‘‘ Underdraining,” ‘Care of the Manure Heap,” ‘*‘ How to 
Apply Manure to the Land,” ‘‘ Breeding, Feeding and Exporting Beef Cattle to Britain,” ‘‘ The 
Benefits of Dehorning.” “ The Breeding and Care of Heavy Draught Horses,” ‘‘ Farm Implements,” 
“Make Home Attractive,” ‘‘ Why Boys Leave the Farm.” 


MoMitan, TuHos., Seaforth. (S. Huron.): 


‘‘ Breeding and Feeding Beef Cattle,” ‘‘ Corn Growing and the Silo,” ‘‘ Land Drainage,” ‘‘ Care 
and Application of Manure,” ‘‘ Cultivation of the Soil for Grain and Root Crops,” ‘* Dehorning and 
its Advantages,” ‘‘ Breeding and Feeding Heavy Draught Horses,” ‘* Making our Way in Life,” 
‘‘Farm Life, its Conditions and Requirements.” 

Available any time. 


MoMiuan, Rosert J., Seaforth. (S. Huron.): 


<¢ Underdraining,” ‘“‘ Manuring,” ‘‘ Growing Corn for the Silo,” “ Feeding Cattle for the British 
Market,” ‘Preparing the Soil for a Seed Bed.” ‘*Green Manuring,” ‘ Dairying.” Evening sub- 
jects: ‘‘ Farming as an Occupation,” ‘‘Why Young Men Leave the Farm,” *‘The Farmer as a 
Business Man.” 

Available after January Ist. 


MoNisu, W. H., Lyn. (Brockville.): 


‘‘ Breeding Dairy Stock,” ‘‘Growing and Feeding Roots,” ‘‘ Raising Calves in Dairy Districts 
for Dairy Purposes,” ‘Care and Training of Dairy Cows,” ‘‘ Breeding and Feeding Pigs for Market,” 
“ Making and Marketing Dairy Butter,” ‘‘ Suitable Crops for a Dairy Farm,” ‘“‘ How to Make Farm- 
ing More Profitable.” 

Available any time. 


McEwine, James, Drayton. (W. Wellington.) : 


“ Essentials to Successful Farming,” ‘‘ Underdraining,” ‘‘Mistakes Made in Farming,” ‘‘ The 
Manufacture and Management of Fertilizers on the Farm,” ‘* Farm Im: lements and their Care.” 
Evening subjects: ‘* Defects in our Educational System,” *‘ Brain Culture as a Catch Crop on the 
Farm.’ 


McLaren, P. S., McGarry. (Lanark.) : 


‘‘ How to Know the Dairy Cow,” “Judging from Points,” “Stocking a Farm,” ‘Apple Growing 
in Eastern Ontario,” ‘‘Farm Life, Retrospective and Prospective,” ‘ Agricultural Education,” 
‘“* Feeding Animals.” 

Available occasionally near home. 


‘McNett, A., Windsor. (Essex.) : 


‘‘ How and When to Spray for Insects and Fungous Disease,” ‘‘Apple Culture,” ‘‘ Every Farmer 
his own Mason, or How to Use Concrete in Farm Structure,” illustrated with plans, ‘* Fruit Grow- 
ing as a Speciality or with General Farming,” ‘‘ Underdraining,” ** The Education of the Farmer,” 
‘©The Social Side of Farm Life.” ‘‘Some Insect Friends and Foes,” illustrated with chart and speci- 
mens, ‘‘ The Ontario Agricultural College.” 

Available any time. 


McCrak, Davin, Guelph: 


‘‘Horse Breeding,” ‘‘Cattle Feeding,” ‘‘ Rotation of Crops,” ‘“‘Sheep Breeding and the Wool 
Trade,” ‘* Clover Culture,” “ Our Best Grasses,” ‘‘Rye and Rape.” Evening subjccts: ‘‘ Country 
Homes,” ‘‘Our Farm Life.” 


Available any time. 
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Macrixz, C. M., Appin. (Middlesex.): 


“The Necessity for the Education of the Modern Farmer,” “Science in Farming,” ‘Silos and 
ined ** Our Soiling Crops,” ‘‘ Underdrainage,” ‘ Dairying as a Factor in Advancing Soil Fer- 
tility.” 

Available from November 1st to April Ist. 

McNass, Munco, Cowal. (Elgin.): 


** Beef Production,” ‘‘Sheep Breeding and Management,” “ Underdraining,” ‘‘Corn Growing,” 
“Country Roads.” Evening subjects: ‘ Fertility,” ‘‘ Boys on the Farm.” 
NieHOLsON, STEPHEN, Sylvan. (N. Middlesex.) : 


“Crumbs Swept Up,” ‘* The Ox from Birth to Block,” “Applying Manure,” “ Soiling and Soiling 
Crops.” Evening subjects: “Agricultural Education,” ‘‘ Plant Life.” 

Available after January Ist. 

Niexiin, Cuas., Ponsonby. (C. Wellington) : 

“Improving [mpoverished Farms,” ‘“‘ Make Country Homes Attractive,” ‘ Farming as a Call 
ing,” ‘* Self Improvement,” ‘* What Shall we do with Uur Farms?” 

Available any time. 

Panton, J. Hoyrs, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History and Geology, 0.A.C. Guelph; 

“ Water in Relation to Farm Crops,” “ Weeds,” ‘‘ Spraying—Why, When and How,” Soil in 
Relation to Plants,” ‘ Nitrogen in Agriculture,” ‘‘ Insect Koes,” ‘* A Wheat Grain} {othe 
Microscope in Agriculture.” Evening subjects: “The Sun in Relation to Life,” ‘‘ Shifting the 
Landmarks in Agriculture,” ‘‘How to Teach Science in Rural Schools,” ‘‘ The Origin and Forma- 
tion of Soil.” ; 

Perrit, M., Winona. (Wentworth) : 

“The Oare of Nursery Stock,” ‘‘ Spraying,” ** Protection of Forests.” Evening subjects: ‘ Re- 
fining Influences of Horticulture.” 

Patton, L., Oxford Mills. (Leeds N. and Grenville N.) : 


‘* Care of Milk for Butter and Cheese Factories,” ‘ Dairying as Compared with Other Branches of 


Farming froma Financial Standpoint,” ‘Can Winter Dairying be made Profitable ?”? How to Divide 
Money Among Patrons of Cheese Factories Equitably,” ‘* Butter Making on the Farm,” ‘“ The 
Importance of Fodder Crops in the Cheap Production of Butter and Cheese,” ‘* Selection and Care 
of Dairy Cattle,” ‘‘ Maintaining the Fertility of the Farm.” Evening subjects: ‘* Beautifying the 
Farm,” ‘‘ The Farmer of the Future,” ‘‘ The Value of Education to the Farmer.” 

Available from January Ist to the 24th, and from February 3rd until March 15th. 


Prart, A. W., B.A., Burlington. (Halton) : 
‘““Apple and Grape Culture,” ‘* Underdraining,” ‘‘ Mixed Farming,” ‘* Fertilization of Fruit 
Blossoms,” ‘‘ Injurious Insects and Fungi, and How to Combat Them.” Evening subjects : ‘* Leaks 


on the Farm,” ‘* Agricultural Education.” 
Available during January and February. 
PayNk, STEWART R., Warsaw. (S. Peterborough) : 

‘“* How the Babcock Test Works in Peterborough County,” ‘‘ Are your Cows Adding or Sub- 
tracting ?” ‘‘ The Fature of the Dairy Business,” ‘* The Care of Milk for Chee-e or Butter,” ‘‘ The 
Sphere of the Dairy Manager among his Patrons.” Evening subjects: “ Why Farmers should 
Read more,” “ How we Become Discouraged in Life,” ‘*‘ How to make a Failure or Success of 
Life.” 

Available from January lst to March 3lst. 

Prrrit, A. H., Grimsby: 


** Spraying Experiments and the Results,” *“‘ Fruit Growing in connection with the Farm.” 
Evening ~ubjects, ‘* An Address Suitable to Locality,” ‘* The Ontario Agricultural College.” 


PaTruLLo, ANDREW, M.P.P., Woodstock. (S. Oxford) : 


‘* Good Roads and the Canadian Farmer,” ‘‘ The Relation of Good Roads to Drainage,” ‘‘ Good 
Roads and Patriotism.” 
Available for a few days occasionally. 


Paynk, G. Y., Peterborough. (W. Peterborough) : 
“* Breeding and Care of Hogs,” ‘‘ Ensilage and the Silo,” ‘‘ The Value of Clover,” Science in 
Agriculture,” ‘‘ The Ontario Agricultural College.” 
Available any time. 
Porrer, K. J.. Mono Mills, (Cardwell) : 
‘* How to Make Co-operative Dairying Successful,” ‘‘ The Lines that Pay in General Farming,” 
‘* How to Grow and Store Cheap Fodders,” ‘* The Silo, Method of Construction and Cost,” ‘‘ The 
Value of the Babcock Tester on the Farm.” 


Pautmer, W. J., Toronto: 

‘““ Milk, its Characteristics, Peculiarities and General Use,” ‘‘ Our Local Markets and How to 

Supply Them,” ‘‘ Business Methods as Applied to Dairy Farming,” ‘‘ The Management of Home 

Dairies.” Evening subjects : ‘‘ The Present Outlook for Young Men,” “Some Facts in City Life,” 

“The Ontario Agricultural College.” 
Available any time. 
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Reynotps, J. B., B.A., Lecturer on English and Mathematics, O. A. C. College: 


‘“* Agricultural Physics,” ‘‘ Injurious Insects,” ‘* Farm Bookkeeping,” ‘‘ The Education Needed 

by the Farmers of this Province.” 
Reep, Prof. J. H., Guelph: 

‘‘ Breeding Horses for Profit,” ‘“‘ The Laws of Breeding,” “The Ordinary Diseases of the Stom- 
ach of the Ox, which a Farmer should Understand,” “‘ The Mare and her Foal,” ‘* Feeding Horses,” 
‘The Preventive of Parturient Apoplexy (commonly called mulk fever) in Cows.” Evening sub- 
jects: ‘“‘ The Education of the Horse,” “ The Essential Element of Gontagious Diseases,” “ The 
Ontario Agricultural College.” 


Renniz, Wa., Farm Superintendent, O. A. C., Guelph : 


“ Glover Culture,” ‘‘ Culture of Field Roots,” ‘Rotation of Crops,” ‘“‘ Ridding the Land of 
Weeds,” ‘‘ Stock Feeding,” * Beautifying the Farm.” 


Raynor, T. G., B.S.A., Rosehall. (Prince Edward) : 


‘© Selection and Cross-breeding of Animals,” “Foods,” ‘* Our Fodder Crops,” ‘‘ The Dairy 
Cow,” ‘* Common Diseases of Domestic Animals,” ‘‘ Planting and Care of an Orchard,” ‘‘ Improv- 
ing an Impoverished Farm,” ‘‘ Clover Culture,” ‘‘ Special Fertilizers,” ‘* Injurions Insects and 
Parasitic Plants on the Farm,” ‘Swine Breeding and Feeding,” “‘ Management of Poultry,” ‘‘ The 
Pea Crop,” ‘‘ Corn Growing and the Silo,” * Improvement of our Country Roads,” ** Under- 
draining.” Evening subjects: ‘ Tillage,” “ Farming as an Occupation,” “ Agricultural Educa: 
tion,” ‘‘ Ontario Agricultural Cullege.” 

Available any time. 

Renniz, Srupson, Milliken. (York): 

‘¢Underdraining,” ‘‘ Cultivation” Required for Potatoes and Field Roots,” ‘‘ Destruction of 
Weeds,” ‘* Buying and Feeding Cattle for the British Market,” ‘ Autumn Cultivation of the Soil,” 
‘Mistakes in Farming.” Evening subjects: “ Our Country, Past and Present,” “ Agriculture in 
Public Schools,” ‘‘ The Ontario Agricultural College.” 

Available any time. 


Rossins, W. B., Nelson. (Halton) : 


‘‘ Rotation of Crops,” ‘‘ Hog Raising for Profit,” ‘‘ The Handling of Farm Products,” Evening 
subjects: ‘The Farmer’s Duties,” ‘* Character Building.” 
Available from January 15th to April 1st. 


Reynotns, A. J., Danforth. (York) : 


** Silo and Ensilage,” “* Cultivation of the Soil,” ‘“‘ Weeds,” ‘Growing Clover,” ‘‘ Summer and 
Winter Dairying,” ‘‘ Farm Implements,” ‘‘ Farming, Past and Present,” ‘‘ Selection of a Home.” 
Available any time. 


RIcHARDSON, J. W., Caledonia. (Haldimand) : 


‘‘Corn Growing and the™Silo,” “ Dehorning and its Advantages,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s Garden,” 
‘¢ Encourage the Boys_on the,Farm.” 

Available any time. > 

Race, I. H. Mitchell. (N. Perth) : 

‘‘ The Importance of the Orchard in Mixed Farming,” ‘‘ Mistakes and Humbugs in Horticulture 
that Should be Avoided.” Evening subjects: “ The History of Agricultura; an Ancient and 
Modern Industry,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s Fruit Garden,” “ Home Surroundings,” ‘‘ Beautifying the 
Home and Making Farm Life Attractive,” ‘“‘ Agricultural Education.” 

Available any time after January 15th. 


Raw1incs, ALBIN, Forest. (W. Lambton) : 
‘‘ Growing Corn,” ‘‘ Growing Clover and Grasses,” ‘‘ Root Growing,” ‘‘ How to Make Money 
Farming,” ‘‘ When to Buy Cattle and When to Sell Them,” ‘‘ Winter Care of Beef Cattle,’ 


‘‘Summer Care of Beef Cattle.” 
Available January and;February. 


Rowanp, James, Dumblane. (W. Bruce) : 
“ Breeding and Raising’Stock, Principally Cattle,” ‘‘ Production of Food for Feeding and Fatten- 
ing Cattle,” ‘‘ General Farming.” 
Suurrtewortu, A. E., B.A.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, O. A. C., Guelph : 


‘‘ Maintaining Soil Fertility,” ‘‘ Wood-ashes and their Use en the Farm,” ‘* The Produ tion of a 
good quality of Hay,” “‘ Influence of Cultivation upon Soil Fertility,” ‘‘ A .Farmer’s Education,” 
“ The Ontario Agricultural College.” 


STANDISH, J., V.S., Walkerton. (Bruce) : 


‘‘ Breeding Horses,” ‘‘ The Common Diseases of the Foot of the Horse and How to Pravent 
Them,” ‘* Apoplexy. How to Prevent,” “‘ Azoturea, and How to Prevent it.” Evening subjects : 
“ Bducation of the Horse,” “ City versus Farm Life.” 

Available any time after January 15th. 


SHEPLEY, J. C., Kingsville. (Essex) : 


‘‘ Tile Draining,” ‘‘ Proper Soil for Growing Corn,” “ Cultivation of Corn,” ‘* Cutting and Cur- 
ing Hay,” “ Raising Hogs for Profit.” Evening subjects : ‘Why our Boys Leave the ,Farm,” 
‘© Education of Farmers’ Children.” ‘‘ Life on the Farm.” 

Available January and February. 9 
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Swanson, C. D., St. Marys. (Perth) : 


““Uv to Date Dairying,” ‘ Silo Construction,” ‘‘ Growing Corn for the iO, as Economical 
Feeding of Silage,” 
Available any time, 
SANGSTER, R. R., Lancaster, (Glengarry) : 


“The Growth of Roots,” ‘ Corn for Ensilage,” ‘‘ The Breeding of Pure-bred Stock, Cattle, 

Sheep, Swine, and Horses,” 
SHEPPARD, JAMES, Queenston. (Lincoln) : 

*“ Country Roads,” * Grapes, Growing and Pruning,” ‘The Sare and Cultivation of Peaches,” 
‘Small Fruits for Home and Market,” “The Cultivation of Tomatoes for Home and Market,” 
** Propagating Fruits, Grafting, Budding, etc , Illustrated and Demonstrated,” ‘‘ Potato Cultu:e.” 
Evening subjects: ‘‘ The Bicycle and the Agriculturist,” ‘‘ Agriculture in the Public Schools,” 
‘Four Reasons why we Till the Soil,” “‘ Window Gardening.” 

Available any time. 

ST. INHOFF, I, W., Stratford. (Perth) : 

** Selecting and Feeding Dairy Cows for Profit,” ‘* Advantages of Cheese and Butter-making as 
a Branch of Farming,” ‘‘ Confidence and Co-operation between Factory Managers and Patrons a 
Necessity,” ‘‘ Couatry Roads,” ‘ The Quality of Cheese made from Milk paid for according to 
Quality versus The Pooling System,” ‘ Boxing and Mar keting Cheese,” “Our Markets for Dairy 
Goods, and Our Competition,” ‘‘ The Flavor of Cheese where the Whey is Returned in the Cans 
versus where it is Fed at the Factory.” Evening subjects: ‘ Butter-making on the Farm and in 
the Factory,” ‘‘ The Important Work of Farmers’ Wives and Daughters in Making and Maintain- 
ing the Reputation of our Dairy Goods and Canadian Homes,” The Benefit of the Babcock Milk 
Tester in Cheese Factories and Private Dairies.” 

Surry, D. E., B.A., Brampton. (Peel) ; 

“The Feeding of Dairy Cattle,” ‘ Corn Cultivation, Ensilage, and the Silo,” Characteristics, 
Selection and Development of the Dairy Cow,” “ Essentials of Successful Breeding,” ‘ Construe. 
tion, Convenience and Ventilation of Cow Stables,” * Underdraining,”’ ‘ Butter Viaking.” Even- 
ing subjects: ‘‘ City vs. Country Life as an Educator,” ‘‘ How to Spend our Winter Evenings on the 
Farm.” 

Available at any tlme. 

SMITH, J. L., Whitby. (S. Ontario) : 
“ Mixed Farming,” ‘‘ Growing Clover for Feed and Seed.” 
Available any time. 
Soort, THos. B., Vanneck. (E. Middlesex) : 

“* How to Keep Up the Fertility of the Soil,” ‘‘ Manures, Barn Yard and Commercial,” ‘‘ The 
Three Great Cleaning Crops, Clover, Wheat and Corn,” ‘‘ The Coming Hog,” ‘Sixteen Years with 
a Silo.” 

Available any time. 

SLEIGHTHOLM, J. A. B., B.S.A., Humber. (W. York): 

“ Stabling and Soiling Stock During the Summer Months,” ‘ Winter Care of Stock,” ‘ Breeding 
and Feeding Hogs,” “Marketing Farm Butter,” “ Trees for the Farm, including Evergreens, Nut- 
bearing and Other Deciduous Varieties,” “Cultivation of the Soil.” Kvening subjects: ‘The 
Worthiness of Our Calling.” ’ 

Available any time. 

Swewu, J. C., Snelgrove. (Peel): 

“* The Selection of a Breeding Flock,” ‘ Winter Care of Sheep,” ‘‘ Summer Care of Sheep,” 
“* How to Rear Large Lambs,” “ Rape Growing,” ‘‘ Mistakes Made in Breeding Animals,” ‘‘ How 
to Ustablish and Maintain a Herd,” 

Available any time, 

Smith, Wm, M.P., Columbus. (S. Ontario): 

** Breeding and Care of Heavy Horses,” ‘‘ Cultivation of Soil in Spring and Fall,” *‘ Elements of 
Success in Farming,” ‘‘ Breeding and Care of Sheep.” 

Available any time. 

Smith, A, M., St. Catharines. (Lincoln) : 

*‘How to Make Fruit Growing Profitable,” ‘‘Growing Small Fruits,” ‘‘ Influence of Horti- 
culture ” 

Available from December to March. 

STEPHENSON, R.S., Ancaster. (N. Brant): 

‘‘ Breeding and Rearing Dairy Cattle,” ‘‘ Feeding Dairy Cows,” “ Selecting Dairy Cows,” ‘“‘ How 
to Choose a Bull for Service in a Dairy Herd.” 

Available any time. 

SISSONS, JONATHAN, Barrie. (N. Simcoe) : 

“‘ Breeding and Management of Farm Stock,” ‘‘ How I Made Money on a Farm,” ‘ Agricultur 
Depression, Its Cause and How It May Be Lessened.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ Home Training,” 
‘* How to Improve the Farmer’s Position,” ‘* Agricultural Education.” 

Available any time. 
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S.eIcHTHOLM, F. J., B.S.A., Humber. (W. York) : 


“The Babcock Milk Tester in the Farm Dairv,” ‘‘A Dairy Herd, Its Breeding and Manage- 
ment,” ‘ Ca‘tle Feeding,” ‘‘Sammerc Feeding of Young Pigs,” “ Winter Feeding of Young Pigs.” 
Evening subjects : ‘‘ The Nobility of Agriculture.” 


Suearer, W. C., Bright. (N. Oxford) : 


‘<The Experience of a Practical Dairyman,” “ Feeding Hogs,” ‘The Value of Succulent Food 
for Live Stock,” ‘‘ How to Obtain a Profitable Dairy Herd,” ‘‘The Best Varieties of Peas and 
Oats,” “‘ Experiments in Growing Roots,” ‘* Potato Growing.” 

Available for a day or two at a time at any period. 


Tromeson, J. D., Derwent. (S. Middlesex) : 


‘Care of Farm Yard Manure,” ‘‘ Farm Fences,” ‘‘ Making Maple Sugar.” 
Available any time. 


THomeson, GEO., Vyner. (W. Lambton): 


‘‘Warming as an Occupation,” ‘‘The Farmer’s Standing in Society,” ‘‘The Advantages and 
Prospects of Dairying,” “* Large versus Small Farms,” “The Care of Milk to be Sent to Cheese 
Factories.” 

Available December to April. 


Touron, Jas., Walkerton. (HE. Bruce) ; 


‘‘Mistakes in Sheep Breeding,” ‘‘The Care of Breeding Ewes,” ‘‘Preparing Cattle for the 
British Market,” ‘‘Cultivation of Roots,” ‘‘The Farmer’s Orchard,” ‘‘ How to Make a Country 
Home Attractive.” 

Available December or January. 


Tuompson, R., St. Catharines. (Lincoln) : 


“ Cultivation of the Soil,” “‘ How Cultivation Benefits the Growing Crop, ” “Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruits,” ‘‘Gathering and Marketing Fruit,” ‘* City versus Country Life,” ‘‘ Root 
Growing,” “Corn Growing,” ‘* Pea Growing,” “Swine Breeding and Feeding,” ‘‘ Underdraining.” 

Available any time. 


Usuer, Isaac, Thorold. (Welland) : 


‘‘ Building Cement Concrete Walls fcr Houses, Bank Stables, Silos, ete.,” ‘‘ Building Cement 
Concrete Floors for Horse Stables, Cow Stabies, and Hog Pens and Troughs, ” **Tmproved Ventila- 
tion for All Kinds of Stables,” ‘‘ Concrete Bridges, Culverts, and Road Repairs, ” ** Road Making.” 

Available any time. 


Woop, Extras, Agincourt. (KE. York): 


‘‘ How I Succeeded as a Farmer,” “ Care and Management of Live Stock,” “‘ The Importance of a 
Good Garden on a Farm.” 
Available any time. 


Wuirts, E. F., B.S.A., Kichard’s Landing. (St. Joseph Island) : 


“The Ontario Agricultural College,” ‘‘ The Farmer’s Education,” “‘ Value of a Rotation of Farm 
Crops,” ‘‘Small Fruits on the Farn,” ‘‘ Cultivation of the Soil,” ‘‘The Evil Effect of Weeds,” 
‘¢ Management of Live Stock.” 


Wueat.y, T. C., Blackwell. (W. Lambton) : 


‘The Importance of Ridding Our’Farms of Weeds, and How Best to Accomplish It ” (illustrated), 
‘Some of the Newer Weeds Threatening Us, and How to Prevent Them Spreading ” (illustrated), 
‘The Farmer’s Vegetable Garden,” ‘‘ Farm Accounts, and How to Keep Them,” ‘* How to Beautify 
the Home.” ‘‘The Ontario Agricultural College,” ‘‘Our Native and Introduced Grasses, with 
Specimens ” (illustrated). 

Available any time. 


Wuraton, J. W., B.A., Sec. Western Dairymen’s Association, 361 Richmond street, London : 


“The Necessity of Cold Storage Facilities for the Transportation of Perishable Food Products,” 
‘The Care of Milk for Cheese and Butter Making,” ‘‘ Che Relation of the Patron to the Cheese 
Factory or Creamery,” ‘‘The Value of Organized Effort in Agriculture,” ‘‘ The Importance of 
Suitable Buildings and Equipment for Cheese and Buttermaking.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ How to 
Educate the Young Men for the Farm.” 

Available occasionally. 


Wricut, Gro., Elora. (C. Wellington): 


‘My Experience with the Silo and Ensilage,” ‘ Rotation of Crops,” ‘‘ Underdraining,” “ Agri- 
cultural Experiments,” ‘‘Selection and change of Seed.” Evening subjects; ‘Social Hco a 
“ ; g J conomy, 

Value of Small Things,” “‘ Home Pleasures,” 

Available any time. 


WippiFIELD, J. W., Siloam. (N. Ontario) : 


‘“¢ The Sources of Plant Food, and How We Muy Draw from Them,” ‘‘Common Salt, Its Uses 
and Misuses on the Farm,” *‘ The Relation of (Insect Life to Plant Life,” ‘* Principles to be Observed 
in Destroying Noxicus Weeds,” ‘‘ The Economy of a Judicious Rotation,” ‘The Assimilation of 
pues aoa hare by Cire ** What rs es or he Functions of Food in the Animal 

conomy,” e Animals that Con-titute a Profitable Dairy Herd,” ‘‘ Feeding 
Ycung Animals Intended for the Dairy.” y gon a cae 

Available any time. 
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Yoru, Jos., Carleton Place. (S. Lanark) ; 


“Fodder Corn and Silo,” ‘‘ Management of Dairy Cattle,” ‘‘ Profits of Winter Dairying,” 
‘* Points of a Dairy Cow,” ‘‘ Care and Application of Manure,” ‘‘ How to Enrich an Impoverished 
Farm,” “‘ Sheep Husbandry,” ‘‘Swine Breeding,” ‘‘ Underdeaining.” Evening subjects; ‘* Butter 
Making,” ‘‘ What Should We Teach Our Sons and Daughters ?” 
Available any time. 


Yori, A. K., Carleton Place. (S. Lanark) : 


“Care and Management of Dairy Cattle,” “Corn and the Silo,” ‘‘Care and Application of 
Manure,” “* Selection and Cross Breeding of Cattle,” ‘‘ Underdraining,” ‘‘ How to Restore an Im- 


poverished Farm.” Evening subjects: ‘‘The Ontario Agricultural College,” ‘‘ Butter Making,” 
** How to Make Farm Life Attractive.” 
Available any time, 


Zavitz, C. A., B.S.A., Experimentalist O.A.C,., Guelph :] 


‘‘The Best Varieties of Grain Crops for Ontario Conditions,” ‘‘ Results of Experiments with 
Corn and Roots,” “ The Cultivation of Potatoes,” ‘‘ What the Farmer should Sow,” ‘‘ A Practical 
Method of Enriching the Farm,” “Some of the Best Fodder Crops.” Evening subjects: ‘‘ The 
Ontario Agricultural College in Relation to the Farmer,” ‘‘ At Home on the Farm,” 


Zavitz, S. P., Coldstream, (S, Middlesex) : 


‘* Apple Culture,” ‘‘The Proper Treatment of Our Old Orchards to Make Them Profitable,” 
‘¢ How to Grow an Orchard,” ‘‘ Apple is King, What Varieties Shall We Raise?” ‘The Apple, 
Pruning, Spraying and Marketing,” “The Silo and Its Product,” ‘‘The Production of Wheat.” 
Evening subjects: ‘‘ The Development of Culture and Character in Our Country Houses,” ‘‘ How 
Shall We Utilize Our Winter Evenings,” ‘‘ This Canada of Ours,” 

Available December 1st to March Ist. 


Laby SPEAKERS. 
Roerrs (Mrs.), M. J., Kinsale. (S, Ontario) : 


‘©The Farmer’s Home and Its Surroundings,” ‘“‘ The Influence of Home Surroundings on Young 
People,” ‘* The Road to Success.” 


Available any time. 


SmitH (Mrs.), J. L., Whitby. (S. Ontario) : 


‘*Harmers’ Wives and Daughters, Their Duties, Delights and Discouragements,” ‘‘ Young Men on 
the Farm, Their Chances of Success.” 


Available any time, 


“ 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In addition to the meetings otherwise noted, Miss Bessie Livingstone, Superintendent 
of the School of Cookery, Ottawa, and Miss Mary E. Millar, a teacher in the same school, 
were employed to visit a number of districts throughout the Province. 
addressed by one or the other of these ladies in twenty counties. These meetings were 
well attended and much appreciated by those present. Questions of domestic economy 
only, were introduced and discussed by these ladies. ‘These were the first meetings held 
in Ontario under the auspices of the Farmers’ Institute system, or under any branch o} 
the Agricultural Department, where trained teachers of Domestic Economy were employea 
to deliver addresses. For some years ladies having similar training have been employed 
in like work in various states over the line. The venture in Ontario has been a pro- 
nounced success, and its continuance promises good results. 


Meetings were 


Where lady speakers are sent to address an Institute meeting on subjects of a purely 
household nature, a separate hall should be engaged in which the ladies may hold their 
meetings during the day, and in the evening a joint meeting may be held. Miss Living- 


stone and Miss Millar visited the following points during 1896, and discussed the subjects 
placed under their names respectively. 
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Miss B. Livineston, Superintendent School of Cookery, Ottawa: 
**The Food Value of Milk and its Derivatives, Cooking of Milk, Cheese and Eggs,” ‘‘A Prac- 
tical Lesson on Invalid Coookery,” ‘‘ Diet for Children,” ‘‘Cereal Food and Breakfast Dishes.” 
‘The Cookery of Vegetables,” ‘‘ Classes and Combinations of Food,” ‘‘ Hot Supper Dishes.” 


LS Toledovre tc ue pie cee eee eee erie bs Si heeds Nise. ee ee wear February 7th 
2. (N6WDOr0 tis sd re ee eee ene Sreth, Ghate S. Leédsic tise ee cee " 8th 
3 Em orald mace arent tas coe tiae oe Amherst Island... ....... " 10th 
AS bellavt Vat pot mene een peer ao iene Amherst Island........... " 1Jth 
DN CONSECON tee, ee ert: were eens Prince Edward ......... : " 12th 
Gi Ampliasbur geen at unckiiao oe also ee seve Prince Edward ...... Ae Se " 13th 
Za. Wellingtonimedoey ool eet einied ks aches Prince Edward .... Nae, " 14th 
Sie Bond 11 6a Mien det eae aioe dee S: Simcoe we aesahase Beans " 17th. 
9.2Crowland cee aie Lr RE ee W ellandcissete Sides ee " 18th 
10. Stephensville........... PALIN ‘als tatestts, «0 Welland. -255 Sage a Nace " 19th 
LT SaINorthsPellinment ete n ec chico co hea Monek 22,200 2 eee eee " 20th 
12m Kohler eerie be kes eee, Ue es Haldimand a) act penne " 21st 
Iss -Dryanstones. cesta sss Reka a neh gheiretee Ey. Middlesex: a.hee " 22nd 
TAs FlarvietsvallGseiteecn.\2 vs t.ncisce els eiok siren Hi Middlesex. eit... sie sie " 24th 


Miss Mixtar, School of Cookery, Ottawa : 


“The Farm Kitchen,” ‘The Five Food Principles and the Purposes they Serve in the Body,’ 
demonstration lectures ; ‘‘The Dietetic Value of Milk and,Cheese,” with'illustrations of cooking thems 
“The Medicinal Properties of Fruits, and Dainty Ways of Serving Them,” ‘‘Starchy Foods,” 
examples, puddings and breakfast dishes, ‘‘The Economical Cookery of Meats,” “The School 
Children’s Lunch Basket.” 


AeA lon Gen, eM nN Tt, Beit ciswed i sela weet WEN d Lanark er aa ees December 11th 


1 

SUPE GH Saar lekeis eos SECON cota diene oes INSELARaRle cae se. ie ae 4 " 12th 
Sls ATVOWSINIGH) . cdc ces cimel Sis aa Aetna, Frontenacts.) aceon cise Avines January 7th 
Pe INSLISSCON, cy Shia cleats alam ote cloisonne ait Hrontenagsseuy sce dee taeda " 8th 
Sevier INtOWN ee reels oes te SMAI Glengarry: wvoek cence ee February 17th 
Pree RVING ee ce tee cates 5 a'o.ae0, Solera ales Diem ators Glengarry sence en tects. K 18th 
iexcarietod 2 laces. ss, ices acute cee: IN danse catecets taste " 27th 
PITCH ae Ose es nie 0s, i, eee ene eet MEOLMONE <a ce ect owes March 3rd 
em CORTWW AL ayes oso 4 sca sane Cee EM Penrose ee Cornwalle aise ices otis rete stdin n 4th 
TOs Ae. Be Steet ande oi ee aia ata eee RITTER Te ate Brockville hs otic aer. sic enon nat ak n Sth 
SP Malloryiowni mi fis oes lca wee eee iy Brockville y overs ee ha tae n 6th 

CONCLUSION. 


_ Ever since my appointment my best efforts have been put forth and much of my 
time given to organizing, simplifying, and establishing the Institute system, The work 
is now accomplished. Rules and regulations have been compiled and revised; new 
Institutes have been organized ; Institute districts have been re-arranged, that the work 
of the local Institutes may be more thoroughly and easily done; and a complete set of 
books, consisting of four volumes, has been prepared for the use of each local’ Institute. 
These books greatly lessen the work of the local officers, and also provide such uniformity 
and system that the expenses of my office are considerably reduced. Good work has been 
done each year since Institutes were established in Ontario, but better work at less cost 
will be the aim of the future, With this end in view, I confidently request the hearty 
co-operation of each person interested in agriculture and in the welfare of the farmer. 


F. W. HODSON. 
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INSTITUTE OFFICERS FOR 1896-7. 


ADDINGTON: President, Jas. S. Lochhead, Centreville ; Vice-President, Robert Nugent, Newburg ; 
Secretary, J. B. Aylesworth, Newburg. 


Ataoma, O.: President, J. B. Duff, Sault Ste. Marie; Vice-President, T. S. Atkinson, Sault Ste. 
Marie ; Secretary, G. Peacock, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Acoma, E.: President, H. Feltham, Thessalon ; Vice-President, T. Cordukes, Sowerby ; Secretary, 
Fred. Leighfield, Thessalon. 

AmuHeERST ISLAND: President, Henry Filson, Stella; Vice-President, William Allen, Stella; Secret- 
ary, T. J. Polley, Stella. 

Brant, N.: President, S. G. Kitchen, St. George ; Vice-President, A. W. Vansickle, Onondaga ; 
Secretary, Morley Howell, Onondaga. 


Brant, S.: President, R. F. Holterman, Brantford; Vice-President, D. G. Hanmer, Burford ; 
Secretary, Thomas A. Good, Brantford. 


BROCKVILLE: President, Wm. Neilson, Lyn; Vice-President, John Simpson, Lyn ; Secratary, W. H. 
MeNish, Lyn. 

Bruce, C.: President, D. N. McIntyre, Paisley ; Vice-President, Neil McDougall, Tiverton ; 
Secretary, John Nelson, Paisley. 


Brvuor, W.: President, Jas. B. Muir, North Bruce; Vice-President, Alfred Brunton, Invermay ; 
Secretary, Jno. Douglas, Tara. 


Brucg, S.: President, Henry Arkell, Teeswater ; Vice-President, Thos. Inglis, Belmore; Secretary, 
Jas. A. Lamb, Walkerton. 

CARLETON: President, Edward Kidd, North Gower; Vice-President, Chas. Mohr, Mohr’s Corners; 
Secretary, R. H. Grant, Hazeldean. 

CorNWALL: President, P. H. McDermid, Martintown; Vice-President, James Shiells, Eamers 
Corners ; Secretary, C. W. Young, Cornwall. 

DuFFERIN : President, J. H. Rosevear, Shelburne; Vice-President, Alex. Clark, Grand Valley ; 
Secretary, J. F. Breen, Melancthon. 


Donpas: President, Thos. McDonald, Morrisburg ; Vice-President, Peter McIntosh, Cass Bridge ; 
Secretary, J. P. Fox, Winchester. 


DuruHam, E.: President, Robert Vance, Ida; Vice-President, C. H. Winslow, Millbrook; Secretary, 
W. Vance, Millbrook. 


Duruam, W.: President, M. A. James, Bowmanville ; Vice-Presidents, James Gale, Bowmanville; 
John Stainton, Enniskillen; C. Blackburn, Orono; Wesley Mountjoy, Blackstock, and W. H. Pearce, 
Newcastle; Secretary, H. C. Hoar, Bowmanville. 


Eucin, E.: President, R. H. Lindsay, Copenhagen; Vice-President, Thomas Roberts, Sparta ; 
Secretary, J. C. Dance, Kingsmill. 

Excin, W.: President, Duncan Brown, Iona; 1st Vice-President, John Smailes, Hagle; 2nd Vice- 
President, A. S. Blackus, Tyrconnel ; Secretary, Arch. McColl, Aldboro’. 

Fissex, N.: President, Alex. St. Louis, Walkerville; Vice-President, Samuel Vollans, Windsor ; 
Secretary, N J. Clinton, Windsor. 

Essex, S.: President, J. C. Shepley, Kingsville ; Vice-President, Isaac A. Wigle, Ruthven ; Secretary, 
G. W. Coatsworth, Kingsville. 

FRONTENAC: President, Robert Shannon, Sunbury ; Vice-President, A. J. Sharpe, Kepler ; Secretary, 
Alex. Ritchie, Inverary. 

GLENGARRY: President, R. R. Sangster, Lancaster; Vice-President, R. I. McRae, Lochiel, 
Secretary, W. J. McNaughton, Lancaster. 

Grey, C.: President, John Irwin, Red Wing; Vice-President, Geo. Stewart, Flesherton ; Secretary, 
J. 1. Graham, Vandeleur. 

Grey, N.; President, George Donald, Kilsyth ; Vice-President, John Clark, Meaford, Box 231; Sec- 
retary, James Smith, Inglis Falls. 

Grey, S.: President, William Irvine, Lamlash ; Vice-President, W. J. Young, Durham ; Secretary, 
Geo. Binnie, Bunessan. 

GRENVILLE, S.: President, Robert Alder, Prescott ; Vice-President, James A. Fraser, Prescott ; Sec- 
retary, James Bennett, Spencerville. 

HatpimanpD: President, M. Richardson, Caledonia; Vice-President, E. G. Overholt, Selkirk; Sec- 
retary, R. E. King, DeCewsville. 

Hatton : President, J. L. Warren, Acton; Vice-President, D. Hartley, Milton ; Secretary, W. B. 
Robbins, Nelson. ‘ 

Hastines, E.: President, J. C. Hanley, Read; Vice-President, G. N. Brintnell, Canifton ; Sec- 
retary, Jno, Stokes, Thomasburg. 

Hastinas, N.: President, James English, Madoc; Vice-President, James McComb, Big Springs ; 
Secretary, J. G. Foster, Moira. 


Hastines, W.: President, John Holgate, Foxboro’; Vice-President, James M. Farley, Belleville ; 
Secretary, B. Mallory, Frankford. 
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Huron, E.: President, Thomas Strachan, Brussels; Vice-President, Alex. Gardner, Leadbury ; Sec- 
retary, Arch. Hislop, Walton. 


Huron, S8.: President, H. Smith, Hay ; Vice-President, D. McInnis, Thames Road (a new P. O.); 
Secretary, R. Gardiner, Farquhar. 


Huron, W.: President, W. Bailie, Dungannon; 1st Vice-President, J. Snell, Clinton; 2nd Vice- 
President, J. Hutchison, Kintail; Secretary, OC. Washington, Auburn. 


Kent, W.: President, J. R. Longmoore, Chatham; Vice-President, W. C. McGregor, Tilbury ; Sec- 
retary, John Clarkson, Chatham. 


Kent, E.: President, Jas. Leslie, Ridgetown ; Vice-President, E. B. Tole, Blenheim ; Secretary, A. 
J. C. Shaw, Thamesville. 


Lampson, E.: President, W, G. Willoughby, Walnut; Vice-President, W. J. McAlpine, Warwick ; 
Secretary, Jos. Osborne, Wyoming. 


Lameston, W.: President, John D. McDonald, Port Lambton; Vice-President, T. C. Wheatley, 
Blackwell ; Secretary, C. A. Bertrand, Courtright. 


LANARK, N.: President, Alex. McLean, Carleton Place ; 1st Vice-President, David Moir, Almonte ; 
2nd Vice-President, John Forsythe, Cedar Hill; Secretary, John Steele, Almonte. 


Lanark, S.: President, Cyrus Davis, Perth; Vice-President, William Watson, Perth; Secretary, 
George Oliver, Perth. 


Leeps, N. AND GRENVILLE, N.: President, George Hutton, Easton’s Corners; Vice-President, 
Andrew Carson, Burritt’s Rapids ; Secretary, L. Patton, Oxford Mills, 


; Lzrps, S.: President, W. M. Bass, Newboro; Vice-President, John Cook, Warburton ; Secretary, 
Freeman Britton, Gananoque. 


LENNOX: President, Frank Vande-Bogart, Napanee ; Vice-President, Henry Hunter, Napanee; Sec- 
retary, H. Aylesworth, Deseronto. 


LincoLn : President, R. W. Gregory, St. Catharines; Vice-President, James Sheppard, Queenston ; 
Secretary, J. Pawling, Port Dalhousie. 


ManirToutin, E. : President, A, Hughson, Manitowaning ; Vice-President, S. McLean, Little Cur- 
rent ; Secretary, W. J. Tucker, Manitowaning, 


MANITOULIN, W.: Secretary, W. J. Totten, Gore Bay. 


MippiesEx, E.: President, R. H. Harding, Thorndale; Vice-President, Thos. Knapton, Mason- 
ville; Secretary, A. M. Munro, Glanworth. 

‘MippieseEx, N.: President, Peter Stewart, Parkhill ; 1st Vice-President, C. M. Simmons, Ivan; 2nd 
Vice-President, D. S. Cameron, Ailsa Craig; 3rd Vice-President, J. D. Drummond, Ailsa Craig; Secre- 
tary, S. P. Zavitz, Coldstream. 


MippLEsEx, W.: President, John P. Grigg, Mount Brydges ; Vice-President, Mark Walker, Glen- 
coe; Secretary, Angus McTaggart, Appin. 


Monck: J. Elmer Crow, Ridgeville; Vice-President, Gavin Henderson, Perry Station ; Secretary, J. 
E. Cohoe, Wellandport. 


Muskoka, S.: President, William H. Taylor, Alport; Vice-President, John J. Beaumont, Alport ; 
Secretary, Alex. Barron, Bracebridge. 


Port Carine (Branch of Centre Muskoka): President, Lambert Love, Port Sandfield ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Wm. H. Foreman, Port Carling ; Secretary, Will J. Bradey, Port Carling. 


Muskoka, C.: President, Wm. Brown, Utterson; Vice-President, Joseph Weir, Utterson; Secre- 
tary, John Wilson, Utterson. 


Muskoka, N.: President, A. Sproat, Aspdin ; Vice-President, Wm. M. Tipper, Ravenscliffe ; Secre- 
tary, Wm. Goldthorp, Ravenscliffe. 


Norro.k, N.: President, L. L. Sovereign, Waterford ; Vice-President, Dent Dalton, Delhi; Secre- 
tary, F. L. Culver, Waterford. 


_ Norvorx, S.: President, Wm. Dawson, sr., Vittoria; Vice-President, John Murphy, Silver Hill ; 
Secretary, Henry W. Mabee, Vittoria. 


_ NorTHUMBERLAND, H.: President, R, Honey, Brickley ; Vice-President, C. H. Curtiss, Norham ; 
Secretary, J. B. Ewing, Dartford. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, W. : President, Jas. Davidson, Camborne ; Vice-President, Wm. Spear, Cobourg ; 
Secretary, R Cullis, Camborne. 


Ontario, N.: President, Thomas Feasby, Uxbridge; Vice-President, John Veale, B ton ; : 
retary, Joseph E. Gould, Uxbridge. Matias SS 


ONTARIO, S.: President, R. W. Grierson, Oshawa; Vice-President, Wm. Ormiston, Enfield ; - 
tary, John Sinclair, Whitby. : Penasco 


OxrorD, N.: President, G. A. Munro, Embro; Vice-President, T. M. Whitesides, Innerkip ; Secre- 
tary, Jas. G. Munro, Embro. : 


OxrorD, 8.: President, V. Ficht, Oriel ; Vice-President, John Topham, B iat 
S. Schell, Woodstock. P urgessville ; Secretary, M. 


ParRY SOUND, E,: President, Henry Muir, Sundridge; Vice-President, Richard Cole, South River ; 
Secretary, Jas. Duan, Sundridge. ; 
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Parry SounD, W.: President, Jos, Ryder, Parry Sound ; Vice-President, Andrew Oastler, Feather- 
ston ; Secretary, J. 8. Miller, Parry Harbor. 


Pre. : President, D. H. Marshall, Snelgrove; Vice-President, John McCauley, Britannia ; Secre- 
tary, Robert McCulloch, Snelgrove. 


Prertu, N.: President, Duncan Stewart, Hampstead ; Vice-President, John Brydon, Milverton ; 
Secretary, J. A. Turubull, Atwood. 


Prrtu, S.: President, Nelson Monteith, Fairview ; Vice-President, Wm. White, Mitchell ; Secre 
tary, P. S. Armstrong, St. Marys. 


PrrerporoucH, E.: President, F. Birdsall, Birdsall; Vice-President, Robert Burgess, Norwood ; 
Secretary, Chas. O’Reilly, Norwood. 


PererBorouGH, W.: President, Wm. ‘Collins, Peterborough ; Vice-President, G. I. Galvin, Lake- 
field; Secretary, John A. Davidson, Peterborough, Box 688. 


Prescorr: President, Jonathan Cross, Caledonia Springs; 1st Vice-President, Denis Hurley, Van- 
kleek Hill; 2nd Vice-President, A. Hagar, Plantagenet ; Secretary, Wm. McAdam, Vankleek Hill. 

Parnce Epwarb: President, G. V. Christy, Bloomfield; 1st Vice-President, L. P. Hubbs, Hillier ; 
2nd Vice-President, W. R. Leavens, Bloomfieid ; Secretary, A. S. Yarwood, Picton. 

Renrrew, N.: President, Henry Jamieson, Pembroke; Vice-President, W. J. Childerhose, Cobden ;. 
Secretary, John Brown, Beachburg. 


Renrrew, S.: President, Robert McLaren, Renfrew ; Vice-President, James Leitch, Renfrew ; Sec- 
retary, Gregor McIntyre, Renfrew. 


Russet: President, W. C. Edwards, M.P., Rockland; 1st Vice-President, Benjamin Rothwell, 
Ostawa ; 2ad Vice-President, Robt. MeTavish, Vernon ; Secretary, W. R. Craig, Russell. 


Simcon, C. : President, Chas. Rankin, Wyebridge; Vice-President, R. M. Parnell, Wyevale ; Secre- 
tary, G. C. Caston, Craighurst. 

Srucoz, E.: President, A. Paterson, Coldwater ; Vice-President, D. M. Harvie, Orillia; Secretary, 
R. A. Lehmann, Orillia. 

Srucoz, S.: President, T. Cross, Bond Head; Ist Vice-President, J. P. Wilcox, Bond Head; 2nd 
Vice-President, Jas. Allan, Churchill ; Secretary, Edward Jeffs, Bond Head. 


Smucoz, W.: President, Chas. Lawrence, Collingwood ; Vice-President, John Smith, Duntroon ; Sec- 
retary, W. A. Furlong, Nottawa. 


SrorMoNnT: President, Victor Begg, Moose Creek; Vice-President, A. W. McIntyre, Newington ; 
Secretary, C. W. Young, Cornwall. 


Sp. JosepH IsLanp: President, Chas. Young, Richard’s Landing; Vice-President, E. Gapp, Carter- 
ton; Secretary, Wm. Irwin, Marksville. 


Vicrorta, E.: President, Morgan Johns, Bobcaygeon; Vice-President, W. H. Cullis, Powles Cor= 
ners; Secretary, Wm. Thurston, Bobcaygeon. 


Victoria, W.: President, J. F. Dix, Little Britain ; Vice-President, W. M. Robson, Lindsay; Sec= 
retary, James Keith, Lindsay. 


WarterRLoo, N.: President, John H. Campbell, Crosshill; Vice-President, Jonas Bingeman, Bloom- 
ingdale ; Secretary, Allan Shantz, Waterloo. 

Wareroo, S.: President, R: C. Tye, Haysville; Vice-President, William Slater, Galt ; Secretary, 
Andrew Chisholm, Galt; Assistant-Secretary, C. D. Brown, Haysville. 

WELLAND: President, W. H. Gainer, Welland; Vice-President, A. B. Robertson, Port Robinson ; 
Secretary, E. Morden, Niagara Falls South. 

WELLINGTON, C.: President, Robert McQueen, Salem; Vice-President, James Sharpe, Rockside ; 
Secretary, George Wright, Elora. 

WELLINGTON, E: President, Albert Hellyer, Kenilworth ; Vice-President, Wm. H. Mallett, Teviot+ 
dale ; Secretary, George Cushing, Kenilworth. 

WELLINGTON, S.: President, Wm. Rae, Arkell; Ist Vice-President, Wm. McCrae, Guelph; 2nd 
Vice-President, W. W. Kenny, Guelph ; Secretary, G. B, Hood, Guelph. 

WELLINGTON, W.: President, James Duncan, Drayton; Vice-President, S. M. Clemons, Drayton ; 
Secretary, Jas. McEwing, Drayton. 

Union (Branch of West Wellington): President, Alex. Drummond, Clifford; Vice-President, Robert 
Wallace, Lakelet ; Secretary, D. Campbell, Clifford. 

WEnNtTWoRTH, N.: President, James L. Robertson, Strabane ; Vice-President, Alex. McKenzie, Camp- 
bellville ; Secretary, Joseph Stephenson, Free]ton. 

Wentworth, S.: President, W. M. Orr, Fruitland; Vice-President, Daniel Reed, Glanford ; Secre- 
tary, Erland Lee, Stoney Creek. 

York, E.: President, Wm. J. Haycraft, Agincourt ; 1st Vice-President, Jos. Armstrong, Danforth ; 
2nd Vice-President, A. T. Paterson, Agincourt; Secretary, J. C. Clark, Agincourt, 


York, N.: President, C. H. Dennis, Newmarket; Vice-President, J ohn Scott, Aurora ; Secretary, 
R. W. Phillips, Newmarket. 


York, W.: President, John A. Macdonald, Mt. Dennis; Vice-President, A. Snider, Elia ; Secre- 
tary, Robert L. Crawford, Maple. , 
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REPORTS OF LOCAL FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 
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FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30tu, 1896. 
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SELECTED PAPERS READ AT MEETINGS 
OF INSTITUTES. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH, ONTARIO. 


The following short article is intended for farmers. It indicates in a general way 
the character of our work and equipment, the very small cost of our course of study, 
and its special adaptability to the wants of those who intend to follow agricultural 
pursuits. 


I want those who see these introductory words to read carefully the following para- 
graphs and think over what is said therein, remembering that our aim is to educate 
young men for work and life on the farm. 


STAFF OF’ INSTRUCTORS. 


JAMES MILLS, WMA, Lids: Die se, Sop eteds nears President. 

J, LIOYESPANTON, MUA} E.G. So. oo, eens. Biology and Geology. 

A, E. SHUTTLEWORTH, BEALS. oF cnn othe eles Chemistry. 

SHHGREED, VIS cee avie Cre avis sat tele Oe Veterinary Science. 

PPC RAN, (B.Sc Atria torte pre eiates © pester aetna s Dairy Husbandry. 
(WALLIAM RENNIE S 24.20 ctssicle spay hls ,e s ooe toe Farm Management. 

OMAP AVITZ, US Ale ele ee tee ster coefa erase, Field Experiments. 

CEES DAY, Mail 2 oh tics ete atege o teies treveneis orton Agriculture and Live Stock. 
AG Loe Fas SR eli a poe Got reir g cera a AR eee ce Horticulture. 

HO. PHA RRISON, 9.9. Aoie octeisr etek ds ie oienaters Bacteriology. 

JED. REYNOLDS, (BTA TS 6 ete fick petmneetat ee English and Mathematics. 
Ri -ELARCOURT, (B.S. Ay. viscose sa aw slate stats Assistant in Chemistry. 
DiGi ARVIB: ar. Sn teces ates acto ae ier ened Poultry. 

Ri Hs HOLTERMANN 3 alsteinoe)s esse ribeteleerekeliene se @ Apiculture. 

CAPT.CW. CLARE gist spans tersrest hk gmt anereierntg: Drill and Gymnastics. 


CoursE oF INSTRUCTION AND APPRENTICESHIP. 


Full courses of lectures with practical instruction in class-rooms, laboratories, stables, 
yards and fields,—in agriculture, live stock and dairying; horticulture ; veterinary 
science and practice; English grammar, literature and composition ; bookkeeping; and 
those branches of natural science and mathematics which have a direct bearing on the 
work of the agriculturist, such as chemistry, geology, botany, the study of insects, arith- 
metic, mensuration, etc. 


The forenoon of each day, except Saturday, from 8.30 to 11.45 (34 hours), is devoted 
to lectures and practical instruction in the above subjects. In the afternoon, all first 
and second year students are sent alternately to work in the outside departments—in 
the fields, among the live stock, in the dairy, in the poultry department, in the car- 
penter shop, in the garden or greenhouses and in the experimental department. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


Students are admitted on the lst October and 4th April. Applicants for admission 
should be sixteen years of age. The subjects of examination for entrance are : 


(1) Reading, writing and dictation. 
(2) English grammar—parsing and analysis, 
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(3) Arithmetic—to the end of simple proportion. 
(4) The outlines of general geography and the geography of Canada. 


Candidates who pass in these subjects are admitted to the first year. Those who 
cannot do so are placed in the preparatory department. 


Students in the preparatory department take the same subjects as those in the first 


year ; but they proceed less rapidly, and devote more time to elementary English and 
arithmetic. 


- Cost, 


The net cost for board, washing and tuition to an Ontario farmer’s son is from $50 
to $65 a year. If he get the county nomination for free tuition, his net outlay for 
these items need not exceed $40 a year; and the vacations are arranged so that students 
can be at home on their own farms for part of haying, the whole of harvest and fall 
seeding, and a considerable portion of the fall plowing—from the Ist July to 1st October. 


By this arrangement farmers’ sons can get an education at very small cost, and 
with the least possible interference with the work at home. 


EQUIPMENT FOR Work. 


In the class-room, in the laboratories and on the farm our equipment for work and 
practical instruction is all that can be desired. 


Our farm is in good shape, well tilled and well managed. We have nine breeds 
of cattle, nine breeds of sheep and five breeds of swine, for instruction in the live stock 
department ; twenty-five varieties of hens, to illustrate lectures on poultry ; all necessary 
appliances for the broadest and most thorough training in milk-testing, butter-making 
and cheese-making ; a carpenter shop, in which students are taught the use of tools; a 
fine set of greenhouses and a botanical laboratory, for practical work in botany and horti- 
culture; bees, for lectures on apiculture; a special room, for practical operations and 
demonstrations in veterinary science; fifty acres of land divided into nearly 1,800 plots, 
for field experiments with grain, grasses, clovers, corn, roots, potatoes, etc.; also a large 
library and a reading room, well furnished with books and papers for the use of students, 


’ Kinp oF Epvucation. 


The education given at our College is exactly what farmers need. It is thoroughly 
practical. It includes the subjects which they require and nothing more. 


Give Your Sons an Equant CHANén. 


You are now giving one or two of them an education that they may enter some trade 
or profession ; and you are keeping another at home to look after the farm. This third boy 
will get most of your land with little or no education ; which means that, in spite of him- 
self, he will be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for those who get the education. Is 
this fair? Do something towards giving this other an education. It is better to leave him 
ten acres less land and give him such an education as will enable him to hold his own among 
his educated brothers and other professional men. Send him for a year or two to the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, where he will get precisely the kind of education 
which he needs at the least possible cost ; where he will acquire a liking for farm work and 
farm life, and will receive an inspiration that will brighten his life and make him a much 
more intelligent and successful worker. 


CouRSE IN DaIRyING. 


If you cannot let your son come long enough to take the regular course of two years as 
outlined in this circular, send him, or some of your daughters, for the dairy course, which 
commences on the 16th January and lasts for two and one-half months. In this course they 
can learn milk-testing, butter-making and cheese-making, or any one of these branches of 
dairy work. 
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SHort SPECIAL COURSES. 


If the foregoing suggestions do not meet with your approval, please take note of the 
fact that any person—man, woman, boy or girl—may come to the College at any time for 
special instruction and practical work in one or more branches, say in poultry, or horti- 
culture, or greenhouse work, or dairying, or two or three of these or other branches. 

There is no entrance examination for the dairy, or for any of the short special courses. 


Send to the President of the College for a copy of the College circular. 


JAmES MILLS, 
President, 
OnTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Guelph, June, 1896. 


THE GOST OF A FULL COURSE AT THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 


By Jupson F, Cuark, Bay View, P. E. Isuanp. 


I have been asked to state what I think of the Ontario Agricultural College as a 
place for the education of boys who have been bred on the farm, and who intend to follow 
agriculture or horticulture as their lifework ; and I have thought that perhaps I cannot 
do this better than by giving you my own experience at the College. Like most farmers” 
boys I was brought up on a very busy farm, “ Kirklawn,” Bay View, Prince Edward 
Island; and as in the case of most eldest sons, my attendance at the public school was 
very irregular, and practically ceased at fifteen. Indeed, at that age, I greatly preferred 
driving a team to studying grammar. A few years later I discovered my mistake, and 
wished in vain for opportunity to remedy it. My twenty-third summer, however, found 
me slowly recovering from a severe attack of typhoid fever, and being unable to do my 
usual share of the work, I decided to take a year’s course at the O. A.C. I found the, 
College well suited to my needs, It suited me, first, because there were no hard entrance 
examinations to pass. Like many other boys from the farm, I had during my seven 
years’ absence from school, forgotten nearly everything I had ever learned about 
grammar, arithmetic, and kindred subjects, and could have passed no examination in 
them. There are entrance examinations in these subjects, and every student coming in 
should be able to pass them. Should he fail, however, he is not refused admission, but 
placed in the preparatory department, from which he may be transferred to the first year 
at any time, if his progress warrants it ; otherwise he completes the year in the pre- 
paratory department, and matriculates into the first year at the close of the term. The 
authorities have decided to refuse admission to ne one who is of sufficient age and can 
produce satisfactory certificates as to moral character, physical health and strength, and 
intention to follow agriculture or horticulture as an occupation. This rule has been 
adopted in view of the difficulties that many farmers’ sons have to contend with in 
getting their elementary education, and the fact that many of the best students the 
College has ever had, were boys whose early education was sadly neglected. The Oollege 
suited me, secondly, because of the course of instruction offered, so much so indeed that. 
at the completion of my first year I determined to take a full course. Like most farmers, 
I had more or less contempt for theoretical farming, I wanted nothing but the practical. 
I found the studies at the College eminently practical, but I also found that theory had 
a place even in farming. TI learned that practice without an intelligent knowledge of the 
why and the wherefore, was as one-sided as a theoretical knowledge without the ability 
to put that knowledge into practice. In a word, I learned that for the best results in 
farming, theory and practice must go hand in hand. This happy combination of theory 
and practice has been the guiding principle in the management of . the course of study. 
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Let us glance at the instruction in live stock, for example, In the class-room the 
students are taught the characteristics of the various breeds, the laws of breeding, the 
pedigree system, the rearing of young stock, the principles of feeding, etc. They are also 
taught the qualities that should characterize a steer for feeding purposes, a cow for the 
dairy, or any animal for stock purposes. This class-room work is supplemented by 
practical work in the stables, in feeding, caring for and judging the animals. For this 
purpose the College keeps fair samples, male and female, of nine breeds of cattle, nine 
breeds of sheep and five breeds of swine. The practical work includes a thorough 
training in the characteristic features of these breeds and the distinguishing qualities of 
animals kept for different purposes, This union of the theoretical and the practical is 
followed in arranging the courses in agriculture, dairying, horticulture, poultry, etc., but 
space forbids details. 


Such natural sciences as are intimately connected with agriculture are included in 
the course, and their bearing on the work of the farmer js especially emphasized. 
Special laboratories, fitted with the most modern appliancdés, have been provided for the 
study of chemistry, botany, physics, zoology and bacteriology. Then, too, those boys 
who have had little opportunity to study the subjects that they should have mastered in 
the public school, are given another chance. In the first year they are taught Eng ish 
literature, grammar, arithmetic, and bookkeeping for the farm. In the second year they 
go more extensively into the study of literature and essay writing, 


Last, but by no means least, the College suited me financially. The following is an 
exact amount of my expenses during the two-year course, This statement does not 
include travelling expenses, cost of new clothes, books or stationery. It must also be 
noted that being an “ outsider” I had to pay $30 a year more than is paid by Ontario 
boys : 

First Year, 1898-94. 


TN NIDU Oe SOG Sl ct taps aat NPECR nLO oen an oge elit Ieee $50 00 

Board and washing, October 20th, 1893-June SOthy OOD ee $95 34 

Less money earned by afternoon labor during term ya a. i 32 37 

Balance on board and washing account Ppaldin' dash eee oa Y ae ek 62 57 
OCAL AG ee nee ety ES asi eet Woe Lege te. $112 97 


Second Year, 1894-98. 
PU IMIOMB LOGS oat ater) eae Beitr roe yes 5, oR A RECN tie Stir $50 00 
Board and washing, October 1st, 1894-August 31st, 1895.... $125 13 
Less money earned by afternoon labour during term.. $60 13 
Money earned by work on farm during summer time. 35 (0 


Total earned by work.......... 95 13 
Balance on board and washing account paid EAGT YS eine Gah Se ily! eh ct 30 00 
Total paid in second year................ $80 00 


Hence, the total cost to me in cash for the two years’ course was $192.97 ; and had 
I been an Ontario student it would have cost me $60.00 less, a total of $132.97 for the 
two years, or $66.49 a year, which would be about the average yearly expense for an 
Ontario boy who remained one summer term (July and August). It he remained both 
summer terms the expense would be less than $50 a year for the two-year course. All 
students are required to work three afternoons each week, and are paid by the hour 
according to the quality of their work. Tt will be noticed above that during my first year 
I earned $32.37 in this way, which is considerably below the average, as I was unable 
to work full time. In my second year I earned $60.13 by working full time and extra 
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hours as I had opportunity. Books and stationery cost the average student from $12 to 
$20 for the two-year course. This shows the Ontario Agricultural College to be an 
institution which offers special inducements to plucky boys who have to make their own 
way. Indeed, it is the cheapest two-year course of which I have any knowledge, and as 


one who has been greatly benefited by it, I heartily recommend it to my brethren on the 
tarms of this country. 


In conclusion, let me say that the Institution as a whole is splendidly situated as 
regards healthfulness of location and moral surroundings, admirably qualified for carrying 


on the work of educating the young farmers of Ontario, and altogether worthy of the 
patronage of the best sons of the Province. 


AN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
U 


By T, Frank PATTERSON. 


There is an idea among the majority of the agricultural classes of this country at the 
present time, that it is a useless expenditure of money and time to give those of the rising 
generation who intend to remain on the farm, an agricultural education. In reply to the 
question why such an idea exists among them, they generally give the following reasons : 
First, a young man who intends to farm, does not require a college education to fit him- 
self for his life’s work ; secondly, an agricultural education has a tendency to educate 
away from the farm and make a young man dissatisfied with his lot on the farm ; thirdly, 
that scientific theories are all right for the class room, but the inajority of them are not 
practical when applied to every day farm life ; fourthly, that times are too hard with the 
majority of farmers, and that a great many of those who are really able, complain that 
there is hardly enough money left after giving some of the other members of the family 
a professionnl] education, to send any of their sons who remain on the farms to an 
agricultural college. In this short article I purpose giving some reasons why the above 
ideas are to a great extent erroneous ; and in proceeding to a discussion of the question, 
the thought that first arises is,—should the farmer of the present day be an educated 
man in order to make a success of his business? The answer immediately comes,—it 
depends on what you mean by success. If we look at success from a financial point only, 
then we say that there have been many farmers in the past who have become wealthy 
through long years of toil and bitter experiences. But were they not in a sense edu- 
cated? They may not have had an agricultural college education ; they may not have 
known the scientific theories about such questions as rotations of crops, soil nitrogen, 
draining, or the growing of leguminous crops to enrich the soil ; but a great many of 
them had practised these theories, not knowing why they did so. They had learned in 
the hard school of experience that by following a certain line of action, they got the best 
results. In other words, they were in reality scientific farmers and did not know it. 
Now the question is, would not these same farmers have made their business a greater 
success financially, and a much more pleasant occupation had they at the outset acquired 
a knowledge of the sciences pertaining to their work? There is certainly no reason why 
they should not. A great deal of time is lost in personal investigation as to the right 
course of action to pursue along certain agricultural lines, time which is saved if the 
farmer has a knowledge of scientific facts beforehand. With an agricultural education a 
farmer certainly take more pleasure out of his work. He feels that he knows the why 
and wherefore of what he does, and consequently is not required to work in the dark. 
He realizes that agriculture is truly the foundation of success in all other pursuits, and 
he thinks more and more of his favorite occupation. 


Never before in the history of this country has there been a greater need of a know- 
ledge of science in dealing with the soil. There was a time, when the soil was in its 
primeval state of fertility, and all that was required to grow a good crop of almost any- 
thing was to ‘tickle the earth and it would respond unto a harvest”; but such times 
have passed away. Soils, through years of cropping, have become impoverished, and the 
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knowledge of science is required to reclaim them and to keep them up to the required 
standard of fertility. Hence the value of a course of instruction at an agricultural 
college. 


Never before in the history of agriculture has the farmer had so many pests to fight 
as he has at the present time. New weeds are being constantly introduced from other 
countries, while some of the long established ones are gaining ground very rapidly. 
Every kind of crop, from the delicate celery plant to the sturdy elm shade tree, is attacked 
by some insect pest, or fungus. His live stock are incessantly tormented, winter and 
summer, with insect enemies of one description or another, and have also to ran the 
gauntlet in trying to escape the various diseases that are likely to affect them. In fact, 
it is a continual fight to make farming a paying business, and the successful farmer has 
to act on the motto, “ Eternal vigilance is the price of victory.” To combat these evils 
successfully, the farmer of the future should have a fair knowledge of botany, entomology, 
and veterinary science. He should be a botanist in order to understand the weeds and 
fungi he is dealing with; knowing their nature he is enabled to adopt a scientific method 
of dealing with them. He should be something of an entomologist in order to success- 
fully combat the insect pests which destroy his crops ; and, lastly, he should have such a 
knowledge of veterinary science as will enable him to treat the ordinary diseases and 
ailments which afflict live stock. A knowledge of these sciences may be obtained by 
taking a course at an agricultural college. 


Lastly the farmer should be an educated man in order to elevate his calling. How 
is it that farming is an occupation looked down upon by the so-called learned professions ? 
Simply because farmers, as a rule, will not educate themselves, and they consequently 
have not enough self confidence. Whe competing with members of some other of the 
professions, they are usually to often content to stand back and exclaim, “‘ Well, [Vm only 
a poor farmer.” In this way they themselves lower the dignity of their occupation. 
Members of the so-called learned pro‘essions are thus allowed to usurp positions to which 
they are not justly entitled. Such a state of affairs would not exist if the farmers of this 
country would educate themselves along the line of their work. Let them see to it that 
their sons, who are destined to remain on the farm, are, if possible, given a proper agri- — 
cultural training ; they will then have confidence in themselves and will not be thrust 
aside when they come into competition with members of other protessions. 


We are often told that an agricultural education has a tendency to educate away 
from the farm, and farmers’ sons have a tendency afterwards to drift into the other 
professions. Now we do not hesitate to say that some young men do afterwards engage 
in other occupations, but they are the very small minority. Over five-sixths of those 
who pass through the Agricultural College at Guelph, either return to the farm or are 
intimately connected with some line of agriculture. Those who enter other professions 
after they leave here would uot in all probability have made good farmers, as their 
inclinations tended in other directions. If a man has a love for farming before he enters 
the Ontario Agricultural College, in the majority of cases he wiil have a greater love for 
it after he has left his Alma Mater. If he takes a course here and does not make a suc- 
cess of his occupation afterwards, the man is generally to blame and not the college he 
attended. There is a tendency among many farmers of this country to point their finger 
at some Agricultural College student who has made a failure of farming, and exclaim, 
“JT thought that is how it would be. That is the effect of a college education.” In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is the man who is to blame and not the college. 
There are hundreds of Ontario Agricultural College associates and graduates throughout 
Oanada who are making a great success of farming. They are being closely watched by 
their fellow farmers, and they cannot help but have a po werful influence for good in the 
localities in which they are situated. It speaks weil for the Oollege when her graduates 
ad associates are the best advertisements she has. Nearly every student in attendance 
~ eomes here through the influence of some ex-student ; and as the number of ex-students 
increases, the number of students in attendance will also increase. 


The third objection offered by some farmers to a course of instruction at an agri- 
cultural college, is that the majority of scientific theories along agricultural lines are 
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impractical. ‘This is to a great extent an erroneous idea. True, many theories advanced 
by professors of all coll+ ges are not practical, but the greater number of them are, and it 
rests with the student to a great extent, to cull those which are applicable to his par- 
ticular line of work. For instance, the man who devotes his time wholly to horticulture 
might with profit employ some scientific modes of eradication of insect pests, which would 
not be suitable to the man engaged in general farming, and vice versa. An agricultural 
student above all others, should be a man of good, sound judgment, so that he may be 
able to judge what is suitadle for him to pay particular attention to. We venture the 
assertion that many young men are sent to agricultural colleges at too early an age to 
get the full benefit of the course. In the majority of cases a student should be at least 
eighteen years of age before he enters. At this age, he will in all probability make the 
best use of his tine, and will leave college a much better man than he would have done 
had he entered earlier in life. A great many of the farmers of Canada think that the 
Ontario Agricultural College is a place where rich men’s sons are sent to put in a good 
time for a number of years, and that a poor man’s son cannot stand the expense of taking 
such a course. Now, as a graduate of the College, the writer does not hesitate co say 
that such is not the case. The great majority of the students in attendance for the past 
three years have been farmers’ sons whose fathers were but in moderate circumstances. 
True, we have some rich men’s sons, as all colleges have, but we have also men who 
came here with but litle more than the clothes they wear, and worked their way through 
college. The writer has taken the three years’ course, and does not hesitate in venturing 
the assertion that it is the cheapest college course, when compared with similar institu- 
tions in the United States, or on the continent, During the first year, the total outlay 
of money was $95 ; second year, $110; and the third year about $160. Many students 
have gone through on much less, and we may cite one of the many instances: In October, 
1893, a student entered with but $50 in his pocket. Paid $10 for tuition and other 
expenses, and therefore had but $10 left to buy books. He worked on the farm each 
alternate afternoon, which students of the first and second year are compelled to do, and 
other spare time at his disposal for which he was paid on an average of nine cents per 


hour, At the end of the college year he passed a creditable examination and withdrew © 


$7.50 from the institution. During the second year, the money psid out was $51, and 
the third year his expenses were $95, making in all a total cost for the three years of 
13850 It is true that his course cost him much more, but he was enabled through 
the system of paying students: for their work, to work his way through and not feel it 
financially. The majority of students require on an average of about $85 for each of the 
first and second years. The third year costs much more, as students are not given any 
outside work. These facts will go to show that almost any young man who has the least 
spark of ambition can soon acquire enough money to put him through a two years’ course 
at the Ontario Azricultural College. 


In conclusion, the writer would say that the course of instruction is all that it is 
represented to be in the College circular. It aims to give a good practical education to 
farmers’ sons, and others who intend to farm No man who has taken the course, and 
has endeavored to spend his time profitably, need be afraid to go out into the world and 
take bis place along with students of other institutions. The more the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College is known, the more it is appreciated ; and we think the time will come 
when every progressive young tiller of the soil in this Province will find it to his advan- 
tage to take a course of instru-tion within her walls. 


THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH. 
By A. H. Curistian. 


_ Tam glad to have an opportunity to express my opinion of the Ontario Agricultu- 
ral Co'lezge, at Guelph, because it was there that three of the most important years 
of my life were spent. There [ learned the importance of an education, and received 
not only a stimulus to study, but a growing desire to put into practice the lessons I 
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learned from day to day. I beg to testify to the fact, that the lessons I learned have 
illumined my life as a farmer, enabling me to work with much more intelligence and 
pleasure. The lessons in science which I learned while at the Colleze have laid the foun- 
dation for continuous study, which is iccreasing in interest from day to day. Nature 
speaks to me of the wondertul works of Gol. The rocks speak of ages past, while plants 
and animals declare the presence of an almighty Creator. Well has the poet said : 


‘To me the meanest flower that grows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


In speaking of the character and cost of a two years’ course at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, and the benefits a farmer’s son will receive therefrom, I wish to give my 
own experience as to the actual cost of my first and second years. I do not count cloth- 
ing and other personal expenses, but simply those items which relate to the College, 
namely, tuition, board, washing, and the books, pencils, etc., necessary for the course. My 
first year cost me $55 in cash My second year cost me $52 for tuition, board and wash- 
ing, and $11.50 extra for books, etc. Others whom I know, who did more manual labor, 
put in their first and second years at somewhat less cost in cash. 


The character of the first and second years’ courses will show clearly how it is that a 
student may get such a cheap and good education at the Oatario Agricultural Oollege. 
Daring the first and second years each student is required to perform manual labor every 
alternate afternoon in some one of the different departments, for which he receives pay 
according to the character of his labor, at the rate «f from 5c to 8c or 9c an hour. The 
amount thus earned is allowed onthe student’s board bill, which is at the rate of $2 50 
per week. Thus the students are enabled to reduce their cash expenses very much ; and 
the more diligent and industrious they are, the better for them. 


In considering some of the advantages to be derived by a farmer’s son from a two 
years’ course at this college, let us very briefly compare farming with some other callings, 
which farmers incorrectly speak of as ‘‘hiyher callings.” We hear, while mingling with 
the farmers of this fair Province, and talking with them concerning their calling and their 
prospects, murmurings and sad tales too ofter accompanied by superstition and ignorance. 
They make such statements as these: ‘‘ Farming doesn’t pay.” ‘‘ There is no money to be 
made in farming.” Wages are so high, crops are so poor, and prices are sol w, that 
farmers cannot live in Ontario and compete with those who, under more favorable con- 
ditions, can produce articles of commerce more cheaply, and maintain his social position 
among people of the ‘higher callings.’” But, we ask, why should this be? Why are 
they “higher callings?” We claim that there are no callings higher than farming. 
Farming is the first and highest of all callings, save one, which is the proclamation of 
salvation to fallen humanity. Do not people of all occupations depend largely on the: 
farcer for their daily bread? Let us look for a moment at some of those so-called 
‘higher callings,” and see if we can ascertain why they are spoken of as higher. Is the 
calling of the merchant higher than that of the farmer? If so, it is not because his labor 
is lighter or more worthy. It certainly is not. But he moves in higher society; he 
dresses better ; he uses more refined language, Are not these some-of the things we 
regard as making the calling of the merchant and others higher than that of the far oer 3 
But, may we ask, how came they by these advantages? We answer by better education, 
Hence more refined language, better dress, and higher society. Take the school teacher 
of today. He has to produce certificates guaranteeir g his ability to teach. Ministers, 
also, have to pass certain prescribed examinations. It is demanded of those thus eng: ged 
that they be educated. But what are the farmers doing, as a rule? ‘hey get a few days’ 
schooling at the public school, and then remain home and plod on in the old ruts. Look 
again, if you will, at the callings of the doctor and the lawyer. It wouli be a criminal 
act for a doctor to practise medicine withcut a scientific knowledge of his subject. Law- 
yers and professors are learned men. They are educated in the highest institutions of 
learning the Jand can afford. All these callings set a high premium on education, which 
must be in the line of the calling. But what about the farmer? He, in the majurity of 
cases, is content to be a plodder, and, comparatively speaking, a know-nothing, which 
means to be a “ hewer of wood and a drawer of water” for those “ higher callings.” These, 
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we think, are some of the reasons why the farmers so vainly and so foolishly look up to 
those of other callings, and speak so slightingly of their own. The farmer may admit 
‘this ; ‘‘ But,” he says, “‘ Where am I to get the education I require to fit me for my calling, 
and put me on a level with those more highly educated, and that without taking away 
‘the love for the farm which I now possess? I cannot afford to attend a high school or a 
university.” Very true, and those are not the places for you to get your education ; but 
we have in the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph av institution specially adapted 
to your needs—an institution second to none of its kind on the continent of America. 
There you may go and miogle with men of your own vocation ; and receive a good ¢duca- 
‘tion as well as a practical and scientific knowledge of the principles of agriculture, thus 
‘fitting yourself to stand on a par with those of other occupations, Do this, and refuse to 
be a ‘‘ hewer of wood and a drawer of water” for men of any other occupation. 


At the Ontario Agricultural College you get a broad and liberal education, including 
English grammar, composition, and rhetoric, and an excellent course in English litera- 
ture; also mathematics, including arithmetic, bookkeeping, drawing, mensuration, and 
mechanics. ‘The farmer requires a knowledge of all these subjects, and more, for we hear 
so often that farmers cannot raise the crops they did at one time, and that there is no 
money to be made in farming. My judgment is that the Ontario Agricultural College 
will help you to raise crops and make more money. I have no doubt about it, because 
during your two years at this Oollege you will study plants, their nature and relation to 
the soil, so that you can adopt such methods of cultivation and such a rotation of crops as 
will economize the plant food in the soil and yield you larger returns, Not only so, but 
you will study chemistry, which tells you of the elements of which your plants, soils and 
animals are composed, and how they are combined in nature. Thus you wi!l be enabled 
to use your plants, soils and animals so as to get larger returns from them. There you 
will also study electricity, physics, and dynamics, a knowledge of which will enable you 
more intelligently to work your soil, knowing why and wherefore you plow, harrow, and 
pulverize the soil to retain the moisture, etc. You will also get a knowledge of dynamics, 
which will enable you to calculate power, and often economize the energy you have to 
expend, and a penny saved is a penny made. 


But the farmer has to do with live stock as well as soils and plants ; and your course 
at the Ontario Agricultural College will give you a scientific as well as a practical know- 
ledge of live stock, veterinary science, and dairying, including poultry and bee-keeping. 
You will also get in your two years’ course at this Oollege, a practical and scientific 
knowledge of diseases, including mildew, rust, smut, black-knot, and such like, 
studied under the microscope in the department of natural history. Thus you will 
become familiar with the life history of the minute plants which produce these diseases, 
as well as the tissue and general make-up of ordinary plants. Knowledge of this kind is 
power and wealth. It will do much towards placing you on a level with educated people 
of other occupations ; and you can get it all for the small sum of from $50 to $60 a year, 
as | have shown you from my own experience. 


But that does not complete the character nor the benefits to be derived from a two 
years’ course at the Agricultural College. There is the experimental department, with its 
nearly two thousand experimental plots of roots, grains, and grasses, of economic import- 
ance, with which every student may become familiar by working among them from time 
to time. Let us look again at the benefits to be derived from the horticultural depart- 
ment, by practical work among the various varieties of plants and trees, where every 
student of the second year has to spend a considerable amount of time under practical 
instruction in pruning, grafting, fertilization, etc. Then we also have practical work in 
the mechanical work-shop, in which students learn to manipulate by practical work, all 
the ordinary tools of the mechanic, a knowledge of which will often save a farmer miles 
of travel and many dollars. There are also social benefits to’ be derived from the 
socisties at the Oollege, from the Literary Society, having for its object the fitting of the 
students for public speaking, debating, etc., thus enabling those students who take 
advantage of this society to express themselves fittingly, when on a public platform, on 
any ordinary theme; and from the Young Men’s Christian Association which aims at 
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building up the spiritual man, without which all else is a comparative failure ; as a man 
without God in his heart must come far short of his life mark and the high calling of a 
man, for the greatest teacher that has ever lived has said, ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


The Ontario Agricultural College, at Guelph, affords just the education a farmer’s: 
son requires, and at the lowest possible cost. Canada waits men, moral men, and above 
all spiritual men, men who fear God and love mankind; and I am proud of my 
Alma Mater because of the importance she attaches to this fact, and the high moral tone 
of her instructions, and the religious example of her officers. No young man can work 
for two years in the associations of the Ontario Agricultural College, and the city of 
Guelph, without being influenced for righteousness and truth. : 


THE FARMER AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By A. McNeitt, M. A., WINpDsor. 


That the farmer requires as good an education as a member of the other professions 
is universally acknowledged, yet there is an infinite variety of opinions as soon as the 
details are mentioned of what he ought to know and how he should be taught. It will, 
however, be readily admitted that he requires that common intellectual training which is 
the basis of every education, and which includes at least a knowledge of reading, writing 
and the simpler operations of arithmetic. It is not often, unfortunately, that we find 
this supplemented in the case of the farmer with a systematic training in the methods. 
and with the knowledge peculiar to his profession, though it is just as necessary in his 
case as in that of the lawyer, doctor or merchant. Hence it is that the farmer pays more 
attention to the public schools of the Province than to the secondary schools and universi- 
ties. The public school system is justly regarded as one of the best that has been 
devised. Whenever it has been compared with those of other nations at international 
fairs or otherwise, it has always received the unstinted praise of the judges or those who. 
have investigated its merits, and its peculiar features have been copied far and wide. 
But we must not let this blind us to the fact that no matter how perfect it may be as a. 
mere system, its success in actual operation depends to a very large extent upon those: 
who are entrusted with the execution of its details, Hence it is that we must look for 
the success of our public schools to the trustees and teachers of these schools, and as the 
teachers are chosen by the trustees, the final responsibility rests with the trustees them- 
selves, The farmers of this Province should appreciate this fact, that they can make the 
public schools just what they will, without further legislation, by simply enforcing the 
present provisions of the law and choosing their teachers with discretion. It is not my 
purpose to point out many defects in our public schools, even if it were possible, but 
rather to show that such defects as there are, from a farmers point of view, may, toa 
very large extent at least, be remedied by a wise administration of law by the farmers 
themselves. It has been pointed out for instance, that in the public school course there 
is little or nothing that bears directly upon the actual practice of farming, in fact it has 
been urged that agriculture as a distinct branch should be taught. If the trustees of a 
section think this of advantage, there is ample provision made for such a course. A most 
excellent text-book has been compiled and authorized, and its use highly commended. It 
would be well, however, to look at what are the conditions necessary to make such a 
course successful. In the first place the pupils must be of the proper age to appreciate 
the sulject, and sufficiently numerous to justify the extra expense, because it must 
involve extra expense, except where it crowds out some other subject. If the latter, then. 
it becomes a matter for consideration which is the more important subject, all things con- 
sidered. But suppose all other diffizulties are disposed of, we must still, to make the sub- 
ject a success, have a teacher thoroughly in sympathy with the subject and possessing the. 
necessary qualifications. That there are such teachers I have not the slightest doubt, but. 
they are not to be found usually among the raw recruits of the profession who offer them- 
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selves in increasing numbers at decreasing salaries each succeeding year. A man or 
woman who can make the subject of agriculture positively useful to pupils of our public 
schools is not to be hired for two or three hundred dollars a year, and rather than have 
any other teach it 1 would much prefer to leave it off the list of subjects. The point I 
wish to make is, that the matter is in the hands of the farmers themselves, and if they 
will but exert themselves and be willing to pay the necessary price they can have what 
they want. So, too, with the demand that a fifth form be established in all rural schools. 
It cannot for a moment be expected that where there is but one teacher, whose time is 
fully employed under present conditions, a fifth form can be added without seriously 
interfering with the ordinary work. As the fifth form would be a very small portion of 
most schools, it would mean that ten junior pupils would suffer very materially for the 
sake of one senior pupil. Of course where more than one teacher is employed and where 
the number of senior pupils would justify it, it would probably be expedient to establish a 
fifth form. And here again there is no need for further legislation, as the matter is at 
the discretion of the trustees themselves. If I might be allowed to suggest a case in 
which the law might be changed, it would be with regard to the age at which a teacher 
could enter the profession. The members of other licensed professions can not practise 
until they are twenty-one years of age. Why should teachers? The gravest mistakes 
that occur in the school room arise not so much from want of knowledge as from want of 
discretion—want of that maturity of mind which comes only with years. Such an age 
limit would not only secure a much higher order of intellect, but it would have a decided 
effect in keeping out of the profession those who do not intend to make it a life work. 
At present every boy or girl somewhat short of funds, working to enter some other pro- 
fession ultimately, takes out a teacher's certificate as this work is in line with his own, 
and then teaches a few years, with no heart in the work, but simply “to keep the pot 
boiling” If he could not teach until he was twenty-one there would be no incentive to 
take up teaching except asa life work. But even here the remedy is largely in the hands 
of the trustees. The best men can be retained in the profession by giving them the same 
remuneration that they can get in other lines of work. I cannot condemn too strongly 
the shortsighted policy that secks to lower the salaries paid to school teachers. It is no 
answer to say that teachers can be got for these low salaries. You may get inexperienced 
boys or girls and those who would be failures in any walk in life, but you cannot get and 
retain men and women of strong intellects, warm hearts, and full of enthusiasm for work, 
at the salaries that are now being paid teachers in rural Ontario. Let us not deceive our- 
selves, We get in the long run just what we pay for. If the salary of our school is two 
hundred dollars we get only that grade of intellect. If we make the salary four or eight 
hundred a year, we get a proportionate grade of work done. Do not attempt to suit the 
salary to the individual teacher. Put the salary so that it will be equivalent tu the 
remuneration of the best farmers, business men, or professional men, and you will get on 
the average as high a class of intellect. I do not wish to reflect on the great army of 
hard-working teachers throughout Ontario. It is no disgrace to be young, and experience 
and wisdom, [ am bound to believe, will in most cases come with time; but I am only 
calling public attention to what wise critics believe to be the chief danger of our schools, 
viz., the very large number of inexperienced boys and girls who are employed as teachers. 
The remedy is simple. Give larger salaries and perhaps raise the age of admission. But 
after all possible criticisms have been made, our public schools still stand as our surest 
source of national greatness. Our great resources of mine, furest and fisheries are only 
valuable when touched by the genius awakened and nurtured in these, and our liberties 
are only safe when entrusted to a people whose moral and intellectual natures have been 
strengthened and enlarged by the benign influences of education. Let us make more 
and better use of our:schools. Let us have better buildings and better school grounds 
and equipments. Let us pay our teachers better and give them our hearty support both 
in and out of the school room, and I venture to say that even on the low standard of a 
money investment it will pay us well. 


But the publie schools do not round out and complete an education suitable for a 
farmer. Under the most favorable circumstances and with the greatest liberality to be 
expected, no public school can be equipped to give that special knowledge and special 
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training so essential to the farmer of to-day. We naturally turn to the High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes as our resource, but hera I am afraid we lean upon a broken reed. 
Anyone who has carefully and critically examined the working of these under present con- 
ditions, and the spirit that arimates both student and teacher, must come to but one con- 
clusion, viz, that they are the schools of the professional classes. I do not condemn 
them on this account. Indeed I maintain that they are esssentially the poor man’s 
schools and are the means of giving many a boy a chance to attain success in professional 
life who would have been an undoubted failure in industrial occupations. As long as it 
is desirable that there should be no obstacle preventing those in one walk of life freely 
passing to another as their capabilities and inclinations may determine, it will be desir- 
uble that our High Schools and Oollegiate Institutes are maintained efficiently but with 
due regard to the needs of society. It is not my purpose, however, to dwell upon the 
many excellent features of their work, but to show where they fail as secondary schools 
for farmers. They fail, first, in the curriculum. Not so much in the subjects that are 
embraced in it as what are annihilated, and in the extent which some are followed, and 
partly in the methods that must almost of necessity under present conditions be such in 
teaching them. The natural sciences for instance, so valuable whether we regard them 
merely as a means of mental training or a source of useful knowledge, are seldom taught 
with special reference to the needs of the farmer. The practical application of element- 
ary facts, and the infusion into the subjects of the idea that they are intimately associated 
with the affairs of everyday life, are in most cases entirely absent. The dead languages 
too, receive attention much beyond their merits. A much more serious defect, however, 
is the failure to give the special knowledge and training required by any of the industrial 
occupations. The farmer looks in vain for some application of chemistry to the needs of 
everyday life or the study of animal life that would assist him in choosing and caring for 
farm stock, or that would aid him in combatting the ravages of insect foes. It is not to 
be denied though that a High School Course with all its defects would be a great benefit 
to a boy of any class if no better were available. Indeed the prejudice that undoubtedly 
exists against these schools arises not so much from what is taught as from how it is 
taught, and the moral influences that surround pupils in the class-room and on the p!ay- 
ground. Unconsciously, perhaps, the schools have fostered the idea that brain work is 
of itself higher and more respectable than handiwork. The strong garments and bronzed 
features of the craftsman are sometimes compared with the soft hands and immacuiate 
dress of the brain worker, much to the disparagement of the former. Ail manual labor 
is associated with the janitor, and the dignity of honest toil is enforced neither by precept 
nor example. 


Again, it must not be forgotten that the High Schools are the legalized doors through 
which only the learned professions may be entered. For this reason perhaps everything 
tends towards these. <A large majority of the pupils are avowedly studying for these 
professions, and their aspirations naturally affect the minority. The boy who con‘essed 
that his ambition was to be a successful farmer would be looked upon as a curiosity in 
most of our High Schools. It is to be feared, too, that in the thousand and one oppor- 
tunities that arise incidentally to form the opinions of pupils, both teachers and visitors 
fail to give agriculture the importance it deserves. As long as these sentiments prevail 
in High Schools, it will be a dangerous experiment to trust a boy there whose destiny is 
the farm. Nor is it easy to suggest aremedy., The teachers a:e too often immature brain 
workers with sympathies in favor of the professions to which they betake themselves as 
rapidly as the opportunity offers. To change the sentiment created and maintained by 
the pupils themselves it would be necessary to invade the schools with a majority of 
pupils whose aspirations were along the lines of farm life. There is, however, a much 
more serious defect in the High Schools that renders them radically unsuitable to the 
needs of the farmer. Agriculture 1s essentially a handicraft, though it gives scope to, 
and demands the highest intelligence. But if brain power is acquired at the cost of the 
ability and desire to labor with the hands, it is at best a doubtful acquisition to the 
farmer. A school course that occupies practically all the hours of a pupil’s time till he is 
seventeen or eighteen and yet affords no physical labor worthy of the name, and of course 
no practice of the craft can never be, acceptable to farmers. The boy who delays till this 
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late day-all practical knowledge of his profession, will be apt to make a very poor show- 
ing in after life. The sooner the actual duties of the farm are entered upon, the: better. 
If hand in hand with these could go the systematic training of the body, intellect, morals 
and taste, an ideal system of education would be the result. If while the body were 
being trained “to do with ease and pieasure all that as a mere mechanism it is capable 
of”, the intellect could be developed and the mind filled with diversfied and useful 
knowledge that could be applied directly or indirectly to the improvement of himself and 
the advancement of his profession, then would the student feel the dignity of agriculture, 
the oldest of professions, ‘‘ the art of kings.” 

All things considered, it is doubtful whether the High Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes can be remodelled to meet the needs of the farmer. ‘Lhe traditions that have grown 
up around them, the simplicity of their management, and the indifference or prejudice of the 
masses count strongly against any radical changes in them, It would be better to establish 
another system of schools that will do for the industrial classes what the High Schools 
have done for the professional classes. Happily we have in the Guelph Agricultura! Col- 
lege a hopeful idea of a rational system of schools to meet the necessities of the occasion. 
The hostile criticisms of this school, originating either in the imperfections of an unde- 
veloped scheme or in the blunderings of shortsighted party tactics, have all but passed 
away. Hereis taught not only the subjects on the High School curriculum, but concur- 
rently also goes the practise of the art of agriculture. Here too, the farmer student is 
surrounded by those having the same tastes and ambition as himself, and this mutual 
moral support does much to develop a sturdy manliness which we are all anxious t3 see 
characteristic of Canadian youths. New avenues for the exercise of his intelligence are 
opened up before him, and he soon finds in farm operations ample scope for all the brain 
power he possesses. But not farmers alone would be benefited by a course such as is given 
at Guelph Agricultural College. Just now the cliims of industrial education are being 
very generally recognized by those who have made education a study, and the time is not 
very distant when some step in this direction must be taken. The intimate association of 
hand training with brain development is now so well established that manual training 
must soon be an important feature of every modern school. Does not the College at 
Guelph furnish a model for industrial schools that should take their place beside every 
High School, and perhaps supplant some of them? It is not to the credit of the farmers 
of Ontario that the school at Guelph is not overcrowded with their sons and daughters. 
The splendid facilities there off red for a liberal education cannot easily be surpassed. It 
is to be hoped that in the near future schools on similar lines may dot every county in 
Ontario, subserving not only the objects of industrial education for all classes, but 
equipping our farmer boys and girls with the intellectual implements of their calling. 


AGRICULTURE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By S. RENNIE, 


This is an agricultural country, hence the question may be asked, ‘Should the study 
of agriculture not be one of the subjects taught in the common schools, especially where 
nearly all in attendance are children whose parents are engaged in farming?” By the 
last returns to hand, there are 8,824 school teachers in Ontario, and all told only 7,630 
pupils studying agriculture—not one for every school teacher. Now, the trustees and 
ratepayers have themselves somewhat to blame for this, for in any school section where 
it is thought wise to have agriculture taught, the trustees, or a majority of the rate- 
payers can have it; but there is one thing that strikes me, and it is this: Under the 
present condition of things, how are the teachers going to be able to impart to others a 
knowledge of agriculture when they themselves hive had no opportunity to learn? S me 
years ago there was considerable agitation regarding the introduction of agriculture into 
the schools, especially in rural school sections. Then the question of getting competent 
teachers was the next difficulty. However, to overcome this, the Hon. John Dryden, 
Minister of Agriculture, very thoughtfully established a summer school at the Ontario 
Agricultural College during the month of July, where teachers could receive instruction 
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along the line of agriculture; but, unfortunately, very few availed themselves of this 
opportunity after the first year, which was 1893. Let us consider what the country 
school is doing for the farmer’s boy. The country school is pre-eminently the farmers’ 
school. There, the great majority of the farmers of to-day receive their education, and 
there the great majority of those of the next generation will receive theirs. Is the 
country school doing what it should for the farmer’s boy? Is it giving to the boy who 
will remain on the farm that kind of an education which will be the best preparation for 
his life’s work? What is an education for? Why should a boy spend so much time in 
the school-rooi? The purpose of a boy’s education is to fit him for his work, whatever 
that may be. I hold that an education so-called, which does not fit a boy for his work in life 
is not an education at all. The education given in the country school ought then to fit the 
boy to be a successful farmer, for that is to be the profession of most country boys. What 
education does the farmer’s profession demand? The ability to read, write and under- 
stand the English language, and to make readily all the ordinary calculations connected: 
with his business; that is all, some say, that a farmer needs, and this is practically all 
that many of the schools supply. But is this enough? Shall we set the standard of 
education for the farmer at the very lowest notch? Shall we in this way say that the 
poorest education is sufficient ? It is the growing opinion of prominent educators and the 
more intelligent farmers, that farming is one of the occupations demanding the best edu- 
cation, In no prefession or calling is a man brought into closer contact with the hidden: 
' things of nature than in farming. A mechanic deals with but one set of problems, con- 
nected usually with but one or two kinds of materials. The merchant handles manufac- 
tured goods whose qualities are readiy known. I might go on and take up profession 
after profession, and show that in each one there is a special set of objects to be particu- 
larly known, and outside of which there is no need to go. How is it now with the 
farmer’s profession? He comes in contact with everything. There is first the soul, a 
wonderful mixture, good, bad, indifferent, and out of it he must grow good grass, good 
grain, and good fruits. There too, are the plants ; first, those which he purposely grows, 
as wheat, rye, oats, Indian corn, the grasses and vegetables, which he annually cultivates . 
for their yield of good things. Besides these there are the thousand and one weeds, cum- 
berers of the ground, which come up everywhere as if by magic. There are the hordes of 
rusts, smuts, mildews, and moulds, a tiny vegetation, but nevertheless a most powerful 
ore. In addition, there are the animals of the farm, and here again are, first those 
which are domesticated, as the horse, the ox, the sheep, the hog; secondly, the animal 
pets, such as the rats, mice, gophers, etc., and the myriads of insect foes which swarm on 
every side. Still there is more ; that fickle thing, the weather, which affects the farmer 
fai more than it does even the mariner upon the stormy ocean. It makes or ruins his 
ercps ; its changes mean money gained or money lost. The country school boy will come 
in sontact with all these things when he becomes a farmer ; but how does the school fit 
hin for his life’s work? What does the common school do for the boy who ought to be 
acqainted with the soil? Does it help him at all? Does it even suggest to him how he 
ma learn anything about it? Does it tell him anything about the plants of the farm ? 
Dos it hint to him about the rusts or smuts, the mildews or the moulds? Does it tell 
him anything about insects? Does it teach him anything as to their habits? I appeal 
to he experience of every intelligent farmer and in all candor, whether the common 
schol is doing its whole duty by the country boy. Should he not have the oppor- 
tuniy of learning something about the soil, the plants, the animals, the air, and the 
clouls? Would not a knowledge of these be of the highest value to him in his future 
life pon the farm? Men and women of the country, I want to make an appeal to you 
in bhalf of the country boy. Give him the opportunity to become acquainted with the 
thing around him. Put the study of soils, plants, animals, etc., into your schools ; ask 
your:chool teachers to give instruction cf this kind ; demand of them that they know 
enoush to give such instruction in the right way. If you will employ only the best 
teachrs for your children, you can have these things taught them ; but if you are willing 
to tale, year by year, the young and poorly prepared teachers, the work will not and 
cannotbe done, . You will have to pay rather more for efficient teachers, but will it not 
be ecoiomy in the long run, for are they not to instruct your children for their life’s work. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


FODDER CORN GROWING. 
By M. RicHarpson, CALEDONIA. 


In order to be successful in farming it is necessary to keep up and improve the 
fertility of the soil, When crops are grown and sold, the soil is so much poorer. For 
twenty years I have kept enough stock on the farm to consume the greater portion of 
the crops grown upon it, and put upon the market finished products, principally 
cheese, beef, pork, and honey. In this way four-fifths of the feed consumed by the cattle 
can be given back to the land and thus keep it fertile for other crops. In these hard 
times, one of the essential things is.plenty of good fodder produced at the lowest possible 
cost. Corn is the best article of the kind, and can be successfully and profitably grown 
on clay loam in the County of Haldimand, I think corn fodder is the best paying crop 
on the farm. We will compare it with a crop of hay. I see by the bulletin lately issued 
by the Ontario Government that the average of hay per acre in Ontario is one and four- 
tenths tons for the past thirteen years, not including 1895, and the average market 
value for the same period was $9.60 per ton, or $13.71 per acre. What did it cost the 
farmer to put an acre of hay upon the market? My estimate is as follows: rent, $3.00; 
cutting and housing, $2.00; drawing to market, $200; net cash value per acre, $6.71. 
This is the selling value; what we want to know is the feeding value of one acre of hay. 
Herbert Myrich gives us a report based on the analysis of American fodders and feeding 
stuffs; the result of digestion tests at American and foreign experimental stations, and 
on the experience of the best feeders in America and Europe. They tell us the feeding 
value of one ton of hay is equal toat least $10.48. If that report is correct, then the net 
average feeding value of an acre of hay would be $9.70 for the past thirteen years in tae 
Province of Ontario, against $7.00 net cash selling value, which would show a net lcss 
on all hay sold off the farm instead of being fed on the farm, of $2.99 per acre. I will 
give you Professor Robertson’s opinion of corn first. Speaking at the Central Farmers’ 
Institute in Toronto, Mr. Robertson said, *‘ There never was a year when a man could 
not by fair cultivation get fifteen tons of corn stalks from an acre of decent land in 
Ontario.” I am satisfied beyond a doubt that I have grown thirteen tons of fodder corn 
to the acre. The following is the mode of cultivation under which corn has done vell 
with me the past year: the field selected contained twelve acres of high rolling clay lom, 
about one acre black ground, three y»ars seeded; the high land received a top dressing 
during the winter of about fifteen loads of manure to the acre. The field was plowed 
about the middle of May and worked down to a mellow seed bed, and sown on the ‘3rd 
of May with about half a bushel of seed to the acre of the following varieties: Leaning 
Yellow Dent, common Western Yellow Dent and the Mammoth Red Cob Ensilage. We 
considered the Leaming Yellow Dent the best for ensilage. It matured about six Jays 
earlier, yielded a heavy crop of both ears and stalks, some stalks growing to the heigit of 
twelve feet with as many as three ears on some stalks. On the 14th of Septembe: the 
Leaming was in the glazing stage ; we commenced cutting, and finished filling the sio on 
the 23rd of September. Exactly four months from the time the seed was sown we 
finished putting one hundred and fifty-three tons of ensilage into the silo, an averige of 
twelve and three-furths tons per acre. This corn was sown in drills twenty-eight nches 
apart, and one stand from six to eighteen inches apart in the drills. Corn is essentially 
a sun plant, and to do its best requires room. Last summer when-the weather vas so 
hot and water scarce, where the cultivator was kept going once or twice a wek the 
ground was kept sufficiently moist, from the water rising through the soil from th great 
store of water below. By proper cultivation we can insure ourselves against unfavorable 
conditions of the weather by. growing this crop. The following figures will showwhat it 
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cost me to grow a twelve-acre field of fodder corn and the feeding value: rent, $36 ; 
drawing and spreading manure, $24; plowing, $2; six days’ cultivating and sowing, 
$12; six bushels seed, $5; one day harrowing corn, $2; five days’ cultivating, $10; 
hand hoeing, $5 ; total, $118. Cutting corn: man, boy and horse six days, $12; three 
men loading, $18 ; two teams and boy drawing, $20; two men and boy at cutter, $15 ; 
total cost of one hundred and fifty-three tons, $183. Oost for producing, $1 20 per ton. 
The feeding value of a ton of corn is $2 86. If this is correct the gross feeding value of 
this twelve-acre field would be $437.58, less cost of producing, or $183, would leave the 
net feeding value $254.58. By having the silo last year, our stock came through the 
winter in good shape, and left us fifty tons of hay on hand last spring ; and with the silo 
full of good ensilage this year we have thirty tons of hay to spare, selling at $16 per ton, 
‘which will help to relieve us from feeling the pinch of the hard times. 


WATER IN RELATION TO PLANT LIFE. 


By J. Hovrs Panton, M.A. 


The importance of water to plants is observed when we consider its influence upon 
plant life. Among its most important uses are the following : . 


1. It serves as food by entering into the composition of compounds prepared in the 
plant, such as starch, sugar, etc. This occurs when the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere 
enters the plants through the leaves. From water and carbon dioxide, the green coloring 
matter of the leaves (chlorophyll granules), through the influence of light, is able to 
produce starch. This may be considered the crude material from which several other 
compounds are formed in plants. 


2. It acts as a carrier of substances in solution and this transfers compounds to all 
parts of the plant, where any form of circulation takes place. 


3. It performs an important service in maintaining the firmness of the cells, especi- 
ally in plants without woody tissue. When plants wilt it is largely due to the with- 
drawal of water from the cells, and if not gone too far the flaccid leaves, etc., may be. 
restored by furnishing the plant with more water. Thus we see many plants owe their 
form largely to the presence of this liquid. 


4. It also serves to a considerable degree in modifying the temperature of the plant, 
by rendering it less liable to be affected by sudden changes of heat and cold. 


5, Its solvent power in the soil is of great importance to plants by rendering sub- 
stances in it soluble, and thus in a condition to be taken into the plant. 


Plants cannot absorb solid substances. Their food must either be in a liquid form 
or gaseous. Keeping in view the importance of this common compound, how necessary 
it becomes to preserve it. In many cases- this is not done, and vast quantities of water 
are permitted to waste instead of being employed in the growth of useful plants. There 
is no doubt that if the conservation of water was more considered and better understood, 
we would sustain less damage to our crops during a time of drouth. We shall now 
‘suggest some ways by which this may be done: 


1. Mulching is followed by many, especially by gardeners and fruit growers, for 
the purposes of saving the water in the soil. This checks evaporation, and thus retains 
moisture among the roots of the plants. 


2. Tillage, by constantly stirring the soil, makes the surface in such a condition 
tht it prevents evaporation, and in some respects the finely divided surface soil acts as a 
mulch, It is common practice now among gardeners and nurserymen to keep cultivating 
during a dry time, and this should be followed more by farmers. The practical man 
finds to day that constant cultivation serves two objects; one, the destruction of weeds; 
the other the conservation of water in the soil. 
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3. Drainage also serves to keep the soil in such condition as to retain sufficient 
moisture to withstand drouth. It gets rid of “free water,” useless to plants, and even 
injurious, and preserves that form best suited to plant growth. 


4. Sub soiling puts soil in a condition that enables it to keep moisture and with- 
stand the effects of drouth. This has been tested at some experiment station with most: 
favorable results. 


5. Destruction of weeds is of great importance in connection with the maintaining 
of moisture in the soil. Very few are aware of the quantities of water that are thrown 
into the atmosphere by plants, and consequently the growing of such as are not needed, 
is permitting a waste of water which should be passing into plants from which we desire 
to be getting useful products. In discussing objections against weeds, we usually 
enumerate the following: they involve extra labor, render fields unsightly, add impurities 
to the grain, rob useful plants of their food, smother important plants, afford sheltering 
places for insects, and are especially wasteful of water. This last is one of the worst 
and should receive the attention ot farmers. . During the summer of 1895, the writer 
conducted some experiments with a view to ascertain to what extent some weeds obtain 
water from the soil and pass it into the air through their leaves. Two species of plants 
were selected, the common mustard and the pigweed. These were placed in large pots 
and put in the garden, where they were surrounded by conditions much the same as in 
the field. A check pot with no plant, but in other respects the same as the others, was 
placed beside them. During the time of trial, the average amount of water thrown off 
daily by the mustard was fourteen ounces, and that by the pigweed ten and a half 
ounces. The highest amount was on a dry, bright day with light wind, when the mustard 
showed nineteen and a half ounces, and the pigweed thirteen and four-fifths. On a hot 
sultry day the amounts were seven and six and a half ounces respectively. Some obser- 
vations were made during four days of more or Jess rain, when both plants indicated a 
loss of six and a half ounces each, This is a large amount of water to have passing 
through useless channels. 


Taking an average of ten plants to the square yard, and calculating the number upon 
an acre, the mustard plant would throw off twenty-one tons of water, or 4,235 gallons daily. 
Other observers have experimented with the sunflower and ascertained a loss of 25.30 
ounces daily by evaporation from its leaves ; and in the case of the cabbage from nineteen 
to twenty-five ounces. Another way of expressing how much water is used up in 
allowing weeds to grow, is to ascertain the number of pounds of weed grown and consider 
that each pound of dry substance bas re quired from four to five hundred pounds of water 
in its production, With such data before us we are to conclude that a very serious case 
is made out against allowing weeds to grow among our crops, and that the time has come 
when it would be wise for farmers and others interested to wage war against weeds by 
thorough cultivation, so that the water of the soil may be used in the growth of useful 
plants, especially in times of drouth. 


ENRICHING AN IMPOVERISED FARM. 
By T., G. Raynor, B.S. A., Rosehall. 


Land becomes impoverished when it is repeatedly sown with those crovs whick 
return tittle or nothing to the Jand in their growth, but on the contrary abstract the 
elements of fertility. It is known that there are ten essential elements which enter into 
the composition of plant life. Seven of these are usually present in an available form to 
mature a good crop. The absence of any one of the three, in whole or in part, will inter- 
fere with the growth of the crop. These three elements are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. They are valuable in the order named. Commercial nitrogen fertilizer is 
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usually worth seventeen cents per pound ; phosphoric acid, eight or nine cents; and 
potash five cents. In the cultivation of our farms, any crop which will supply nitrogen, 
is useful. Such crops are clover, peas, vetches, etc., which belong to the family called 
legumes. They are known as nitrogen gatherers. This, science has proved recently 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. The cereal crops as barley, oats, wheat and corn are 
termed nitrogen consumers, Taking an impoverished farm as our basis, the first thing 
would be to find, if possible, the cause, viz: first, whether weed life and repeated cropping 
had exhausted the available plant food ; second, whether it is in need of better drainage ; 
or third, whether from any other cause. I would prepare the ground as thoroughly as 
possible, and sow buckwheat early, and when about the blooming stage would plow under 
and resow with buckwheat fer a crop to be harvested After working the land as much 
as possible in the fall, I would apply what available manure I had as a top dressing 
during the winter or early spring, and work it into the soil during the preparation of the 
seed Led with the cultivator and harrow. ‘Then this seed bed 1 would seed down with 
red clover, sowing it with the usual nurse crop. If I could get the clover to grow I 
would expect that the victory is mine. Every one knows the benefit of growing clover. 
A hay crop may be cut and the second growth allowed to go to seed and harvested, and 
when this lea is turned down it makes a very rich seed bed for any kind of grain to fol- 
low. Asa nitrogen githerer, it is a cheap way of manuring the land. A second growth 
crop plowed under occasionally will give the necessary amount of humus or vegetable 
matter so essential to fertile soils. Peas plowed down have the same effect, but it is a 
more expensive way. I would endeavor: to follow up this system with every field until 
the whole farm would grow paying crops. To keep the land in good condition, I would 
follow some system of rotation in cropping, best suited to the locality. I would grow 
considerable quantities of corn, and keep as much stock as would consume the bulky 
foods and coarse grains. [ would endeavor to make as much manure as possible and 
handle it properly. Once the land was strong and in good tilth, [ would try to keep it 
so, and would feel that a fair measure of success should be mine. 


( Where can nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash be obtained? A. Besides — 
getting them in special fertilizers and in well cared for barnyard manure, nitrogen may 
be obtained from the atmosphere of which it contitutes four-fifths, and also through the 
agencies of such plants as clover, peas, etc. Phosphoric acid may be obtained from the 
bones of animals ; and potash from wood ashes. It does not pay to sell wood ashes. 


Q. How would you find out the cause of the lack of fertility in soils? A. By 
finding out what ingredients the diff-rent kinds of crops drew on most heavily, and test- 
ing the different fields with these crops. Lack of luxuriant growth would indicate the 
need of nitrogen ; small shrunken seed the need of phosphoric acid and potash. 


Q What effect would the plowing under of buckwheat have onthe land? A. It 
world smother many weeds. It would add humus to the soil, increase the water-hold- ° 
ing power of light soils, and make them firmer at the same time. It would make a 
heavy soil more friable. 


Q. How can you get the clover to catch? A. Sow plenty of seed, eight to ten 
pounds to the acre. If sowing with the seeder, let the seed fall in front of the drill hoes, 
and sow about sixty or seventy pounds of plaster per acre. Seed early and if possible on 
land that has been top-dressed. Do not pasture the first season. 


@ Have you anything to guide you as to what rotation to adopt? A. Followa 
shallow growing crop by a deeper rooted one. A crop that is hard on the land, by one 
that is less exhaustive. A nitrogen-consuming crop by a nitrogen-gathering one. - 
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THE FARMER'S FERTILIZER. 


By D. Z. Gipson, B. 8. A. 


Successful farming depends upon successful crop growing. This is true in nearly all 
cases regardless of the line of farming pursued. It does not require much calculation to 
prove that the farmer who raises the most food per acre will, other things being «qual, 
make the most money. Large crops are therefore absolutely necessary if much profit is 
to be derived from the business of farming. But even the most skillful farmer cannot 
grow good crops, except his soil be naturally very rich, for any length of time, unless he 
restores to the Jand, by some means or other, the larger part of those plant food ingredi- 
ents contained in the heavy crops removed. In view of these facts then, the question of 
maintaining the fertility of his farm confronts every farmer. How can this question 
be worked out? At the present day there are many methods, the practising of any one 
of which, or two combined, will enable the farmer to keep his soil in a fair state of 
fertility. The cost, convenience, adaptability, certainty ot action of any method, is 
something that must be considered. It is the intention of this paper to deal only with 
farmyard manure ; believing it to be a factor that will ever continue tu play an important 
prt in fertilizing the farm. In the future it may be necessary to use artificial fertilizers. 
as they are being used to day in the New England States and in Europe. Some find it 
profitable to do so now in this country. But it is questionable if the average farm in 
Ontario is sufficiently exhausted in mineral constituents to justify the use of artificial 
fertilizers to any great extent. /t is well also to bear in mind in this connection that 
along with thorough drainage a knowledge of the chemical properties and the require- 
ments of the soil is necessary before it would be wise to expend large sums in enriching 
our farms in this way. Our experimental stations have not yet clearly proven to us 
that the commercial fertilizer is a great boon to the farmer. Therefore at the present 
day, all things considered, farmyard manure is the safest and most important source of 
enrichment for the land. It is certain in its action. It supplies plant food nearly simi- 
lar in composition to the plant itself. Its effects are also durable. It exerts a good 
influence on the land when decaying, inasmuch as it renders insoluble plant food solubie, 
when it can then be made use of by the plant. Itisalso especially valuable in furnishing 
vegetable mould or humus, the presence of which in any soil makes it warmer and at the 
same time more retentive of moisture, which is important in seasons of drouth. Heavy 
soils are made porous and more easily worked, while on the other hand it renders light 
soils more compact and less liable to leach. Because of these important advantages it 
becomes the farmer to pay close attention to it and handle it carefully so as to save as 
much as possible of it. Farmyard manure is not a concentrated fertilizer, and is rather 
bulky and expensive to handle. This is perhaps its greatest disadvantage. It costs no 
more to handle a ton of rich than a ton of poor manure containing only half as much 
plant food ; therefore the labor of handling plant food in rich manure is less thin in 
poor manure ; hence the advisability of making manure as rich as possible as long as it is 
consistent with economy. The quality of the food fed*effects the richness of manure, and 
we can only expect a rich manure from food rich in manurial constituents. The care of 
manure also governs richness, and right here is a wide field for study and observation 
which are necessary if the best results would be obtained. The elements in manure that 
that are of practical value, and concern the farmer most, are nitrogen, pho-phoric acid 
and potash. Fattening animals void about ninety-five per cent of those elements, while 
the droppings from milking and growing animals are not quite so rich. Generally speak- 
ing the liquid manure from common farm animals is worth twice as much as the solids, 
excepting that from the working horse, when it is worth nearly three times as much, 
The liquids also contain food in a more available form for the use of plants. Yet in the 
light ot these facts some farmers bore holes in the horse stable floor so that the liquid may 


run through and not spoil their horses, and at the same time carefully collect the solids. 


and haul them to the land, thus saving the chaff and losing the wheat. Allowing farm 
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stock to lie and roam about yardg, lanes, and other by-places, will result in the loss of 
much fertilizing material, since the excrements voided in those places seldom if ever 
reach the fields. In the hog house where concentrated foods are fed, large loss will taka 
place if the bedding which is necessary to absorb the liquid is insutficient. Liquid 
manure left unobsorbed for twenty-four hours in a gutter behind the cows will ferment 
causing about a third of the nitrogen to pass off in the atmosphere. The necessity for 
providing absorbents such as straw (better if cut), gypsum, muck, or loam, is, therefore, 
very apparent. Horse manure when convenient is used by some as an absorbent in the 
cow stable. When thus mixed with cattle manure it will not fire-fang so readily ; 
another great source of loss in many instances. A great deal has been said and written 
about stock raising and dairying as a means of retaining or restoring the fertility of the 
farm ; but is it not to a great extent in vain, if those channels of waste above m: ntioned 
(and there are many others) are not cutoff? The best place to make manure is in an apart- 
ment where stock are allowed to run loose. In such places the liquids and solids are well 
mixed. The manure is packed by the treading of the animals upon it, and fermentation 
is largely prevented. In cold weather it wil not be frozen and can be hauled direct to 
the land any time. The liability to waste is thus reduced to a minimum. This method 
can be practiced to a certain extent by nearly every farmer since dchorning has become so 
common. The old notion that manure must be well rotted before being applied to the 
land is fast dying our, and the sooner the better for the farmer. It may look more like 
manure when rotten than when fresh, but it cannot be any richer, and the chances are 
teu to one thit it will be a great deul poorer in fertilizing properties. Prof. Roberts, of 
Cornell University, found that horse manure if piled up loosely for four or five months 
lost half of its manurial value, while cow manure under the same conditions suffered to 
the extent of forty per cent. The same manure closely picked lost only ten per cent. 
When loss occurs in nearly all cases it is in the handling of manure b fore being applied 
to the land. In view of this then, it should be spread upon the land in as fresh a state 
as possible. Practically no waste will take place from leaching unless the land be very 
hilly. When applied fresh more humus or vegetable mould is added to the land with its 
accompanying advantages. Very little will be lost through being exposed to the air. 
There is also an advantage in having this part of the farm work over before spling work 
comes on. If manure cannot be hauled out as it is made, on account of deep snow or 
other causes, a covered yard or shed should be provided so as to prevent leaching. Some 
have uncovered yards formed so as to slope from all sides to the centre. Ot: course in 
this case if the bottom of the yurd is impervious no manurial value is was'ed, but the 
manure is saturated with rain and melted snow, and the labor of handling is increased 
because of the large amount of useless water to be lifted Scientists have heen trying for 
years to convert the free nitrogen of the air into some article for man’s use, but as yet the 
farmer only has made a success of it. This is accomplished through the growing of 
leguminous plants, such as clover, peas, beans, etc. When these are grown and fed to 
stovk and the manure carefully saved, the fertility of a farm may not only be maintained 
but can be increased in its supply of nitrogen, that most valuable and at the same time 
most fickle element in farm practice. Jt is ever striving to outwit the farmer, to get out 
of Iris grasp and get into the air again. Ag clover, peas, and beans require large 
amounts ot phosphoric acid, potash, and lime for succes-full growth, and as there are 
other crops that must be grown on the average farm that cannot get their nitrogen 
from the air, it becomes necessary for the farmer to supply these in some way or other if 
he would maintain fertility. He can do this by feeding the crops grown upon his farm 
and returning the manure to the fields If concentrated foods such as oil cake, cotton- 
seed meal, bran, etc., are bought and fed he can increase the fertility. In conclusion, it 
can be safly said that without the use of artificial manure the fertility cannot be 
marmtuined, let alone increased, unless close attention is given to the manure heap, aptly 
termed “ the farmer’s treasury.” 
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LIME AS A FERTILIZER. 
By R. Harcourt, B.S.A, O.A.0., GuELPH. 


The theory of the use of lime as a manure is a subject full of interest and import- 
“ance, and it may be added, of apparent contradiction. 1n some sections of the country 
lime is applied with good affect, while in other districts the practice has been given up 
on account of the small returns received. Some authorities state that lime yives its 
‘best results on heavy clay lands; others maintain that better returns are received from 
light sandy soils. It is hard to say why opinions shculd differ so widely, but no doubt 
many of the misconceptions, and much of tne abuse lime is subject to, arises from a lack 
ot knowledge of its effect on the soil and the constituents in the soil. The benefits aris- 
ing from the application of lime to farm lands, which are in many cases great, do not 
arise from any distinct fertilizing ingredient of its own. Plants require lime for their 
proper developement ; some require it in very large quantities, but usuaily the soil con- 
tains a sufficient quantity of this constituent to furnish all that is needed by the growing 
plants. ‘To clearly understand the benefits derived from liming, special attention must 
be given to the physical and chemical action of this substance upon the soil itself, and 
upon the various constituents of the soil. 


Lime has a decided beneficial effect upon the mechanical condition of both clayey 
.and sandy soils. Contradictory as it may seem lime tends to lighten clay soils, and to 
render firmer and more compact the light soils. If a portion of heavy clay be puddled, 
or worked up with water until it is a pasty mass, and then allowed to dry, the result 
will be a mass of almost stony hardness. If, however, to a portion of the same paste a 
little lime be added a difference in texture is noticeable at once, and upon drying, the 
mass will crumble down ata mere touch, Orit toa pail of clayey water, which has 
stood for some time without becoming clear, a little lime be added; the fine particles of 
clay tend to flocculate and in a short time will settle to the bottom, the water becoming 
clear. Upon drying the soil precipitate, it will be found loose and mellow. When lime 
is applied’ t) a clayey soil a somewhat similar action takes place ; the adhesive nature is 


destroyed by their flocculation, rendering them pervious and more easy of tillage. Once. 


get the clay into this loose, friable condition, 1t will remain so until again pudd!ed. The 
opposite effect of lime on sandy soils is owing to the formation of humate of lime 
which tends to fill up the spaces between the sand grains and cement them together. 
The increased firmness thus obtained is of considerable importance in retaining moisture. 


Besides these actions, which affect the physical condition of the soil, lime exerts a 
chemical change in some of the soil constituents. The soil is formed largely from decom- 
posed rock ; certain forms of which (for instance feldspar) contain potash and smaller 
amounts of phosphoric acid. These are, however, held in such a form that the plants 
cannot feed upon them. Innumerable particles of these rocks are mixed with the soil, 
and as a result of various changes going on in the soil, are continually decomposing, lib- 
erating potash and phosphoric in a soluble form. Lime by reason of its chemical action 
on the rock particles, hardens this decomposition, thus rendering an increased amount of 
these valuable fertilizing constituents available for plant growth. Lime also hardens the 
decompositions of the vegetable matter of a soil. This organic matter is the natural 
source of nitrogen, but like the rocks, it must undergo decomposition or decay before 
its fertilizing ingredients are of any use to the growing plants. The conversion of am- 
monia into nitrates is the result of this decay, and nitrates are not easily affected without 
a proper amount of lime. The micro-organisms producing this change, which is known 
as nitrification, apparently require the preseace of lime to utilize the acids formed. 
Lime is specially valuable on sour, marshy, lands. It not only hardens the decomposi- 
tion of the large amount of humus present, but owing to its alkaline nature, corrects the 
sourness or acidity natural to such soils, By this means, the coarse marshy grasses may 
be displaced vy those common to cultivated lands. When applied in the caustic form, 
Rega a as a fungicide in destroying some of the hurtful forms of fungi harboring 
in the sol 
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Tt will thus be seen that through its chemical action on the constituents o the soil, 
lime tends to render available the three main constituents of plant growth, and for this 
. reason may give greatly increased yields. But it must be remembered that it is simply 
a stimulant, and therefore, should be used with moderation. Wonderful yields may follow 
the application of time to a field, but as it contains no essential element of plant growth, 
its action being simply to liberate that already there, its continued use may reduce a soil 
to the verge of sterility. There is considerable truth in the old proverb, “ Lime enriches 
the father, but beggars the son.” 


It is difficult to say just what soils will be benefited by liming. It is a matter that 
must be settled by individual experiments. Asa rule, heavy clay lands are improved, 
but sometimes not. The same is true of sandy soils. Well drained marshy lands are 
benefited by the application of enough lime to neutralize their undue acidity. Owing 
to the large amount of mineral matter taken up by the legumes (clover, peas, vetches, 
etc.,) lime usually gives marked results when applied for their crops. On heavy soils, by 
reason of its mechanical action, lime may be of great assistance in preparing the land 
for roots. The better tilth gained may make all the difference between a good and a bad 
crop. In considering the amount of lime to be applied per acre, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that it is possible to over stimulate the land and thus render available more 
fertilizing constituents than can be taken up by the growing plants; the balance being 
soluble may be carried deep into the soil or run off in the drainage water. On ordinary 
cultivated lands one ton to the acre is the amount usually applied. On marshy lands 
the amount may be increased to three tons per acre, with profit. 


THE VALUE OF AGRiCULTURAL EXPERIMENTS, 
By G. E. Day, QO. A. C., GuELpn. 


The large amount of money annually expended upon agricultural experiment stations 
in the different countries of the world, is an evidence of the importance attached to agri- 
cultural experiments. To attempt to justify this expenditure would be going outside the 
prescribed limits of this paper, and a brief discussion of the value of the information 
furnished by experiment stations, is all that will be attempted. There are two classes of 
people interested in experimental work, the public and the experiment station worker, 
and unfortunately for the best interests of both, there is often a misunderstanding 
between them. It is an extremely difficult matter for the public to realize how many 
difficulties lie in the way of the experimenter. A thousand different questions perplex 
the public mind, and the experimenter is requested to answer. them in the shortest pos- 
sible time. His resources are necessarily limited, but he sets to work upon some of these 
questions and attempts to answer them by carefully conducted experiments, knowing 
that his results are subject to influences beyond his control, and that many repititions of 
tne experiment are necessary in order to afford a satisfactory answer. But the public 
becomes impatient in the meantime. The experiment has been performed once, twice, or 
perhaps oftener, and something new is demanded. What must be done? In most cases 
the experimenter is a public servant, and if he is to retain his place in public esteem and 
keep pace with his competitors for public favor, he must drop the work which was only 
well begun and comply with the demand for something new. Thus many a valuable 
experiment has been abandoned and its results rendered misleading, and hence worse 
than useless, simply because the public insisted upon regarding the question as settled 
and would scarcely listen to anything more in connection with it. It is of great impor- 
tance that the public should understand the exact value of any particular experiment or 
set of experiments. A single experiment may be very misleading and its results differ 
widely from those of succeeding experiments of the same kind. This is especially true in 
regard to experiments with animals, since the individuality of the animal may cause a 
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greater variation in the result than is caused by the breed, or the food, or whatever may 
be the question under investigation. Experiments relating to breeds are particularly 
unsatisfactory, and nowhere does individuality exert a greater inflaence than in the case 
of dairy cattle. In every breed of dairy cattle there are cows that are practically worth- 
less, and all degrees of shades and merit are to be found between the highest and the 
lowest. Then how is the experimenter to procure animals that fairly represent the 
breed? The best cows clearly do not represent it, the worst ones certainly do not; then 
where is the happy medium, the average cow, and how is she to be found? If those 
people who so frequently ask which is the best breed of dairy cattle, and who complain 
so bitterly because experiment stations cannot answer the question, would only give the 
matter a little thought, they would doubtless come to the conclusion that the great-grand- 
children of our children’s children may possibly be able to answer the question, but the 
present generation will never be able to do so. 


- Among flesh producing animals individuality is not quite so marked, but it is suffici- 
ently strong to make the results of breed comparisons uncertain. Cattle probably vary 
more than sheep and hogs, and, owing to the small number of animals usually employed 
in making comparisons, the value of such tests is questionable. With sheep and hogs a 
larger number of animals may be employed, and therefore the results are rather more 
satisfactory, because the larger the number of animals the less marked is the influence of 
individuality. But even with sheep and hogs a single experiment is practically worthless, 
and, until a long series of carefully conducted experiments have been carried out we should 
be very careful how we quote results, and how we allow our judgment to be influenced 
thereby. The most satisfactory live stock experiments are those connected with testing 
the effect of different kinds and quantities of food, but even here the individuality of the 
animals enter to complicate results, so that it becomes necessary to repeat an experiment 
a great number of times before conclusions can be drawn with any degree of certainty. 
The uncertainty which attaches to live stock experiments, enters, to a greater or less 
degree, into all experimental work. The influences of the soil,of climate, of season and of 
a thousand varying conditions, combine to affect the results of the experimenter, and to 
render the solution of apparently simple problems a matter for years of patient investiga- 
tion. Is experimental work, then, a useless undertaking? Not by any means. We 
have only to look back upon the work that has been accomplished in order to satisfy 
ourselves upon this point. Every properly conducted experiment adds to our store of 
knowledge regarding the particular subject with which it is connected, and, though it 
may not settle the question involved, still it enables us to think more intelligently, and 
serves as a finger-post to guide us in the intricate paths of agricultural science. But we 
must learn to study these questions from different standpoints ; we must gather together 
all the available knowledge regarding them ; we must learn to weigh, to compare and to 
think ; we must learn to make a!lowance for varying conditions ; and, above all, we must 
Jearn to be patient. Institute workers especially should give this matter careful con- 
sideration. The less a man knows regarding experimental work, the more confident he 
is, and men can be found who pin their faith to a single set of results which they happen 
to have read in some one of the numerous bulletins which are issued today. Such men 
have not the faintest conception of the true vaiue of experimental work, and when they 
are shown this error they are apt to go to the other extreme and loose faith in experi-, 
mental work in general. “If there is a folly greater than assuming that we know every- 
thing because we know some things, it is to give up what we do know because there are 
some things we do not know.” These, or something like them, are the words of a noted 
minister, and how well they apply just here! The feverish impatience of the public and 
the urgent demands for results; the tendency to jump at conclusions and to condemn 
experimental work because those conclusions may be wrong ; the temptation to abandon 
work which is only well begun and to search for something new to tickle the public 
fancy ; all these things interfere with the value of experiment station work, and when 
the public learns to estimate experimental work at its real value, and to insist upon 
quality rather than quantity, an important step will be made towards advancing the true 
interests of scientific agriculture. But let us not be discouraged. It is true that the 
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‘way is beset. with difficulties, some of them apparently insurmountable, but the knowledge 
that much has been accomplished must be our encouragement. Many of the problems 
which confront us will never be solved in our day, but we can add something towards 
their solution ; and if the day ever comes when the public and the experimenter shall be 
united in purpose, a mighty impetus will be given to the great work in which our experi- 
ment stations are engaged. 


LAND DRAINAGE. 
By Tuos. McMI.uan, SEAFORTH. 


In the improvement of the physical character of soils, the first place must be given 
to under-drainage, because it must precede all other methods of improvement. In fact, 
all efforts at effectual cultivation must be a failure so long as the land is allowed to 
remain in a watersoaked condition, as the more we work it in this condition the more 
solid and less porous it becomes ; the reason is simply that the continued overplus of 
water effectually excludes the air and prevents it from exercising its beneficial influence 
upon the soil. This condition also prevents the warm rains of summer from penetrating 
the soil and producing the beneficial effects which they otherwise would. A great many 
farmers would lead us to think from the network of water furrows that they have on the 
surface of their fields, that the object in draining is to get the water into the land. We 
may expect satisfactory returns where the rainfall finds a gradual passage through the 
soil, sinking where it falls, carrying the warmer temperature of the air into the land, 
carrying also, the elements of plant food which the air contains to the roots of plants, 
and making room for the air itself, that great element upon which the very life of vege- 
tation depends. No matter how rich a soil may be naturally, there is probably not more 
than one per cent. of its substance at any moment in a fit condition for nourishing crops. 
The great bulk of it is in a tied-up condition, unavailable for present use, and is only 
slowly liberated by the action of air, heat, moisture and manure. Therefore, knowing 
this, we can understand that our soil is simply a great laboratory, in which the elements 
of plant food are constantly being prepared for the use of plants ; and the productiveness 
of & soil, at any time, depends upon its condition being such as will enable these elements 
to properly perform their work. I have already stated that land in a water-soaked con- 
dition prevents the air from exercising a beneficial action on the soil, because it is 
excluded. Some of the benefits to be gained by draining are: 1. It deepens that portion 
of the soil where the fertility is available, because it carries off the surplus water and 
allows the air to penetrate to a considerable depth. 2. It assists pulverization, 3. It 
also prevents surface washing by enabling the rains to sink as they fall and percolate 
through the soil, and the overplus to be carried off by the drains. 4. It tends to lengthen 
the season of growth as it enables us to get on the land earlier in the spring, cultivate 
Jater in the fall, and drained land drys more rapidly after heavy rains during the sum- 
mer. 5. It makes the land lighter to work, as it prevents baking. 6. It prevents 
plants, more particularly fall wheat and clover, from being heaved out by the action of 
frost. We all know from experience how injuriously frost acts upon the wet portions of 
our wheat and clover land in the early spring. 7. It tends to prevent drouth, for 
although to those unacquainted with the principles of drainage and its effect upon the 
soil, if may appear inconsistent to say that land well drained is dryer in wet weather 
and more moist in dry weather, yet all experience proves this to be the condition of a 
well drained soil. 8. Upon land in this condition weeds also are much more easily 
killed, as crops which are sown are very much more likely to grow and thrive and thus 
tend to smother weeds and prevent their coming to maturity. 9. By allowing the warm 
rains of summer to filter through the soil betore being carried off by the drains, the soil is 
thus able to retain and absorb almost all the plant food which is thus brought down 
from the atmosphere ; and the surplus water having gone, space is left which is filled by 
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the warm air which raises the temperature of the soil higher than could ever be obtained 
in a wet soil, because in a wet soil where the pores of the soil are constantly filled with 
water, the land is full, as water is a poor conductor of heat, and the heat which would 
otherwise penetrate the soil is absorbed by the vaporating wat+r which is on or near the 
surface. In order to practically test the actual difference in the temperature of drained 
and undrained lands, elaborate experiments have been conducted with thermometers in 
red moss land, with the result that a depth of seven inches from the surface a tempera- 
ture of 10° F. was gained in drained com»ared with undrained land in the same field. 
All these conditions tend to give us an earlier harvest, a greater variety of crops, a better 
quality of produce, and a more abundant yield, results which we are all striving to 
obtain. Further, with regard to the application of manure, the secret of success in the 
operations of the successful farmer is the fact that he is able to give back to the soil all 
or more than is extracted by the growing crops ; yet it is simply time misspent to apply 
manure to wet lands, as they are unable to effectually extract from it the fertilizing ele- 
ments it contains. This alone should be sufficient to induce any farmer to thoroughly 
underdrain his land where it requires it. No rigid rules can be followed in the draining 
of land. The nature of the soil and the subsoil, and the inclination of the surface must 
be taken into consideration. We must also find out, if possible, whether the wet is sur- 
face water or springs ; when this is understood it will be easier to decide upon the best 
plan of drainage. The first and very important point in drainage is to find a proper 
outlet, which should be from eight inches to a foot deeper than the small drains which 
are to be putin. Avoid, 1f possible, open ditches as leading drains. If an eight inch 
tile will take the water, do not leave an open ditch. Where an open ditch must be used, 
keep it well cleaned out so that the drains do not become blocked. Have as few openings 
as possible into open ditches and you will be less bothered in keeping the opening clear, 
and further, the action of frost and the atmosphere will in time crumble the tile which 
are thus exposed. To overcome this difficulty it is a good plan to put stone in for four or 
five feet, built with an opening fully as large as the tile. Upon Jevel land, of a uniform 
quality, the main drain should be placed on the lowest ground and dug from three to five 
inches deeper than the latter one, which may run at right angles to the former, but 
always enter with a bend at from ten to fifteen feet from the end, that the water coming 
from them may flow easily into the main drain without causing back water by the meet- 
ing of the two currents. If, where the drains should be placed there is quite a slope and 
there is any danger of the soil being washed off the tile during a freshet, [ would always 
place the main drain a little to one side of the runway. The depth of the drains and 
their distance apart must also be determined by the nature of the soil. In a very stiff 
clay soil of considerable depth, I have seen drains which were put down three feet, being 
almost entirely useless, owing to their being placed too deep; but upon digging fresh 
drains in the same part of the field, two feet deep, they will draw much farther. Upon 
such soils we should have comparatively shallow drains at close intervals. Upon more 
open soils the drains can be placed deeper and farther apart. The best time to go into a 
field to see where drains should be placed is in the spring, when the snow has disappeared 
and just after a good rain. The places requiring drains will generally be seen to present 
a glazed and watery appearance ; this is more particularly the case upon springy land 
and on knolls where water rises. Upon grass lands the wet spots generally present a 
rough surface, caused by the frost heaving the roots of the plants. Drains should be 
dug in the damp season, in order to be sure of sufficient fall and a level bottom, as we 
then generally have plenty of water oozing from the soil for levelling purposes. Some 
writers advocate the use of instruments for levelling purposes, but to the intending 
drainer | would say, the most practical method, that of actually seeing the water running, 
is the simplest and best, and when the drain is dug, if there is any doubt as to the fall 
and no water running, bear in mind you have already done too much to have your drain 
finished imperfectly. If it is but a short piece of which you are in doubt, carry a few 
pails of water, and if a long distance take a barrel of water, and you will be surprised to 
see how far it will run even in the bottom of a dry drain. 


When available, round tile is the best material, but the bottom of the drain must be 
made smooth and even. Great care must be taken in laying the tile firm and even. In 
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laying the tile we always start from the outlet and lay up grade, standing on each tile 
after it is laid and has received a tap up against the last one to see that it is lying close 
and sound. If you come across any soft spots or quicksand, dig the drain a little deeper 
than the tile is to be laid and tramp the extra depth with clay on which the tile may be 
firmly laid. Then over the tile tramp about three inches deep of surface soil, after which 
fill with the plow. 


We never let draining at so much per rod for contract or to put in the tile. This 
is the most important time, and the farmer should be present to see that the work has 
been properly done, so we always put in the tile and fill the drain ourselves. The cost ot 
draining depends upon the quality of the soil, the price of the tile, the distance it has to 
be drawn, etc. Our tile cost us in 1895, at Seaforth station, six miles from home : 


Peaanch bores per NLT. cier a tae ey toteps eerie ise es Se $ 9 00 
3 TPs AE eRe P TREO bind 32 0M Le eh A tn Jo Ee Ee 11 50 
4 Gy SA Goad Mee aren hae its Stee LOR ets) Thy Mame em ORM aN (OSG 17 50 
5 Pee PRE a OFC Ee GaN Ae eS ae eae Deal 0 ini? 8 22 70 
6 Set Nagy Coe: RET aT aR eE Mets Pe. Se te uke R RN Mee Nos 33 60 
7 Spe to act oak®, 2 U0 op tar QR er ga NR RI a eC aan 45 00 
It cost when laid in the field : 
EP PATAC DMDOLO DOG SEM re gi eres 1G, 28 0 aie ar tots hu aig s oulk tee, $11 00 
3 Sas Tea tale a et OE aie SO Ae an aren eo Re 15moU 
6 LMS" 28 6a ba a A a ER Sp AEN co Rr AL gS 39 00 


For digging drains we pay ten cents per rod and board for drains under two and one- 
half feet deep, and twelve and one-half cents per rod for drains that depth and over. At 
these prices a three-inch tile drain will cost about forty cents per rod, and a six-inch tile 
drain about ninety cents per rod. To drain land as we have it drained, with the drains 
on the average of about four rods apart, it will cost in the neighborhood of $15 per acre, 
and I am convinced that draining, where it is required, wi'l pay for itself in from three 
to five crops. A farmer with plenty of help can drain cheaper by taking off the surface 
with a plow and loosening the second furrow without the mould-board before shovelling 
it out. Proper draining spades and scoops for taking out the bottom of the drains should 
always be used. Every farmer should have a map of his farm drawn on paper to a cer- 
tain scale, and each year as he sinks his drains place them upon the map, which will thus 
be found very convenient for future use. 


CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL. 


By Wm. Renniz, Farm SUPERINTENDENT, O. A. C., GUELPH. 


To secure the best results from our farms certain principles must be adhered to, in 
order that the fertility of our soil be not only retained, but increased, and at the least 
possible cost. Many of our new lands in this Province, when first cultivated, were capable 
of growing good crops for a number of years, but in many cases the supply of plant food 
has now become exhausted, and to renew our farms so that they will produce crops as 
formerly is the all-important question at the present day. In order to do this, one of the 
first steps to be taken will be to adopt a system of rotation of crops which will be best 
suited to the circumstances, considering the location, the kind of soil and the number and 
kinds of animals to be provided for. In adopting a rotation it is essential that a crop of 
clover or sod be plowed under every three or four years, in addition to the barnyard 
manure, in order to restore the required amount of vegetable matter for the growth of 
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cereal and other crops ; and it is not necessary to fill the soil with vegetable matter, but 
it must be made available as plant food before we can derive any benefit from it. It is 
ordinarily supposed that a chemist has only to make an analysis of a soil in order to tell 
you what it lacks, and what elements should be added in order to make it productive. 
What chemical analysis does actually show, is the elements that are present and in what 
quantities, but it does not tell whether they are available as plant food or not, and it is 
just this point that we require to know in order to supply the deficiency. 


Plowing under a crop of some leguminous plant, such as clover or peas, together with 
a liberal application of barnyard manure, will provide sufficient plant food for one or two 
crops of grain, but it must first be made available for plant food by the action of heat 
and moisture. This vegetable matter in the soil is termed ‘‘ humus,” and when decom- 
posed by the bacteria of nitrification, its constituents become available as plant food. 
Humus in a soil has a distinct value apart from the plant food which it contains. It 
absorbs and retains moisture much more readily than any other ingredient, so that a soil 
which is rich in humus will withstand drouth very much better. It aids in the decom- 
position of the mineral matter of the soil, changing unavailable into available plant food. 
It fixes ammcnia in the soil, and thus prevents it being lost by leaching or evaporation ; 
and it improves the mechanical condition of a heavy soil, making it lighter, more porous, 
and less adhesive. On a sandy soil it seems to bind together the loose particles of sand, 
and so prevents the excessive leaching of plant food. Stimulating fertilizers, such as 
gypsum, lime and salt may be used to advantage on a soil which is well supplied with 
vegetable matter to change it into available plant food quickly ; but as these are only 
stimulants, and do not furnish much plant food in themselves, their continued use must, 
and does exhaust the soil of its supplies of nitrogen, potash and phosphatic compounds, 
so that the result is a more rapid and complete exhaustion of the soil than when these 
stimulating fertilizers are not used. That is why the use of land plaster does not give 
such good results as in former years. 


In adopting a system of rotation of crops summer-fallowing should not be included, 
because plowing the land several times during the summer season adds nothing to its fer- 
tility, but is particularly destructive upon the humus and nitrogen. It temporarily puts 
the soil in better cordition by improving the tilth, and thus making some of the plant 
food already in the soil available ; but before it is required a large portion of it is lost by 
leaching and evaporation. The rotation adopted at the Ontario Experimental Farm is a 
four-years’ course, viz., first and second year, meadow and pasture, principally clover ; 
third year, corn, roots and peas ; fourth year, grain, viz, wheat, oats and barley, with all 
of which clover and grass seed is sown. 


Sod land should be plowed soon after haying, say the last week in July, or the first 
in August. This will give ample time for the clover and grass roots to decompose, and 
become available for plant food the following season. As soon as the land is plowed, it. 
should be thoroughly pulverized on the surface, with a common harrow or disc ; this will 
act as a mulch, and hasten decomposition, and at the same time it will start Canada 
thistles, and other perennials, and germinate any weed seeds which may be on or near the 
surface. When these are two or three inches high the broad-share cultivator should be 
used, cutting off every weed about two inches below the surface, when a single stroke of 
the harrow will leave them in good shape for the sun to destroy. This should be repeated 
at intervals of about two weeks until. November, when the land intended for corn roots 
and other old crops should be manured and then ribbed, or drilled up with a double 
mould-board plow ; this will throw all the manure into the centre of the drills, where it. 
will decompose and mingle with the soil (and will not be washed out by rain and 
melting snow, which will run off into the furrows), withou; disturbing the manure and 
decomposed vegetable matter in the heart of the drill. In the following spring, when 
those drills are harrowed down, the soil will be in the best possible condition for growing 
corn and roots. The cultivation of these crops should be shallow, but thorough, during 
the summer. As soon as the peas, corn and roots are harvested, instead of fall plowing, 
go over the land with a set of grubber teeth in the cultivator, as deep as possible, and 
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follow with the broad-shares. On light land no further cultivation is required in the fall ; 
heavy clay Jand had better be drilled up, so that the winter frosts will pulverize the soil, 
and leave it in good shape for a grain crop and seeding with clover the following spring. 


I would just add in conclusion that when stock raising is followed, and all the coarse 
grain raised on the farm is consumed as food, together with a quantity of bran purchased, 
there is no loss of fertility, but rather a gain, providing that clover is grown to supply 
the necessary nitrogen ; and let it be remembered that in the cultivation of the soil the 
two chief requisites are to provide the soil with a sufficient quantity of animal and eee 
table matter, and to have it made available as plant food. 


UNDERDRAINING. 
By Muxeo McNass, CowaAt. 


At the present period in agricultural history, when we are studying how best to pro- 
duce a larger quantity and better quality of farm products, were we to ask ourselves what 
are the essentials necessary for the successful production of crops, we would answer 
drainage, tillage, and manure. The first place must be given to drainage, for everyone 
will admit that in order to grow crops successfully we must have a dry soil. There are 
people who will still assert that draining heavy clays will injure them, and to anyone 
who is unacquainted with the effect of drainage, it appears to bea contradiction to state that 
drained land is dryer in wet weather and more moist in dry weather, but experience 
proves such to be the case. The object of draining is not to get the water off the land, 
but: to get it to pass through the land, so that the soil may retain what fertilizing pro- 
perties it contains and what the soil does not require passes off through the drain. When 
passing through the soil the water leaves plant food, and the air is enabled to penetrate 
the land and act upon the vegetable matter therein, and render it available for plant food, 
while in undrained land the water is stagnant and fills up all the pores of the soil, and 
the land remains cold. The heat cannot penetrate the soil until the water is evaporated, 
hence we find that the temperature of drained Jand is higher than that undrained. Careful 
experiments conducted in England resulted in finding a difference of 7° in favor of 
the drained land. The advantages of draining are: it enables us to work the land much 
earlier in the spring. The advantage of early seeding is self evident in this country of 
short seasons. Experiments have shown a very large gain in favor of early seeding, 
compared with that sowed ten days later. The land drys more rapidly after heavy 
rains in summer, which allows the hoed crop to be cultivated more thoroughly, and the 
grain crops are not so liable to rust or blight. On drained soil crops are less liable to be 
injured by summer frost. An earlier harvest and a better quality of grain is another 
advantage. Where fall wheat is grown it is not so liable to be heaved by the action of 
the frost ; a catch of clover is more likely to be secured, and liability to heave is almost 
entirely overcome. Tillage is rendered much easier on heavy clay soil, as nothing is more 
injurious to such than to work it in a wet condition. Manure gives a better result, 
and can be applied on the surface and its fertilizing properties washed down into the soil. 
In draining, thoroughness is essential. Every tile laid down should not only be of 
sufficient size and laid at sufficient depth for present requirements, but should have 
capacity and depth enough for whatever water will be brought through it in future. It 
is an excellent practice to use one size larger tile than we think absolutely necessary. A 
good outlet should always be provided. This may be an open ditch, but it should be of 
sufficient depth to allow the tile to discharge the water freely into it, Never have an 
open ditch where an eight inch tile will carry the water. The outlet should be secured 
with flat stones or a wooden box, as tile that are exposed will crumble from the action of 
the frost. Do not bring laterals into the main drain at right angles, but turn in the 
direction in which the water flows in the main drain. The junction may be either in the 
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side of the main, or, if depth will allow, the lateral may be laid on top (a hole being cut 
in the centre of the lateral and laid exactly above a corresponding hole cut in the tile in 
the main drain) and the water allowed to fall into the main. The joint should be care- 
fully secured with pieces of broken tile. For lateral drains use nothing smaller than 
three-inch tiles, The depth and distance apart must depend entirely upon the soil ; for 
heavy clay soil the depth should be less than three feet, and the distance apart*from 
twenty to one hundred feet. In digging it is an excellent practice in level land to plow 
with furrow each way and clean out the bottom with a shovel ; this will remove seven or 
eight inches of the surface more expeditiously than by digging Only first-class tools 
should be used ; half-round spades and scoops the proper size for different tile are essential. 
Extra care should be taken in levelling the bottom of the drain. At least one inch should 
be removed with the scoop in arranging for three inch tile (more for larger) in order that 
the tile may lay perfectly solid. Water should be used to get the bottom perfectly even. 
Tile will work perfectly in very level land if laid correctly ; a fall of one inch to two 
hundred is sufficient if the work is properly done. In laying tile the operator first places 
one tile at the outlet and stands upon it, each tile is put down receiving a sharp blow 
from the heel of his boot, which drives it close up to the one previously laid: It is in 
quicksand that the beginner will meet with the most difficulty. These should be drained 
as deeply as possible. If the outlet will allow, and it is possible to reach a clay bottom 
at a reasonable depth, it is better todo so. The drain will accomplish more the deeper it 
is put. Select the dryest time of the year for such work. If the water is allowed to run 
off after each succeeding spading is dug out, there will not be much difficulty experienced. 
In laying, if unable to reach solid bottom, after the water has been allowed to run out, 
scoop-the bottom carefully and throw in an inch of dry sawdust, and you will be able to 
Jay the tile satisfactorily. Cover joints of tile with a tough sod. To ascertain if tile is 
properly laid, walk through the drain, stepping on each tile; if they remain perfectly 
solid you may feel assured that they are all right. The drain should be filled for the first 
six inches with surface soil, then plow in; use a long double-tree and put a horse on 
each side of the drain. 


The prices at which tile are sold at present in this neighborhood, at the kiln, are as 
follows : 


OSIM CH Ss ys oi iek clan a an nae ey ae oa ang ne an RC $8 00 per thousand. 
Be tS od aie oti him lee Sabre ho ea a 12 00 eg 
rTP Rr Meet eS rat aise fw Gok oie Yo, eh: pee 18 00 is 
De A as ol syanl ett Eat MORI aoe ont Ae na 25 00 ss 


This is about twenty-five per cent. less than they could be purchased for some years, and is 
possibly less than they can be produced for in some localities. One thousand tiles will 
lay sixty rods of drain. Cost of digging and laying are from twelve and a half to fourteen 
cents per rod, with board, for ordinary draining, say four inch mains and three inch 
lateral. For quicksand and soils the cost would be greater. Tite percentages of profit 
that money invested in draining will return will vary in different soils. Cold springy 
soils will yield a much greater profit than clay soils, but on the latter I have always 
received a good profit on the capital invested. 


FODDER OROPS., 
By T. G. Raynor, B.S.A., RosEHALL. 
The value of a fodder crop depends largely upon two things—first, its composition ; 
second, its digestibility. With regard to composition it may be said that all foods are 


composed of certain elements which produce flesh and muscle and are called flesh formers ; 
and of certain other elements which serve to keep up the animal heat, enable them to do 
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work and lay on fat, called heat and work producers. Those fodders which contain most 
flesh formers are the most valuable, clover hay, pea straw, and such foods as pease, bran, 
beans, linseed meal, etc., and those which are valuable as heat and work producers, are 
the straw of the cereals, corn fodder, and such cereals as barley, corn and oats. The 
composition of grain remains about the same, but the fodder crops vary considerably 
according to the time of cutting and manner of curing. The digestibility of the crop also 
varies under similar conditions. In fact the farmer has almost the control of the fodder 
crop. One of the most important crops the farmer grows is clover. It is valuable as a 
fodder crop and as a restorer of lost fertility to soils. It feeds largely from the atmos- 
phere and isa nitrogen gatherer, and from the subsoil it draws heavily for its food 
supply. In the decay of its roots and the mechanical action it has on soils it leaves it 
richer in the essential elements of fertility than before the crop was grown. One of the 
best means to ensure a catch of red clover is to top-dress the land intended to be seeded 
with farmyard manure in winter. In the spring get a good fine tilth by not pasturing ; 
the first fall growth will serve asa protection against the spring frost and serve as a 
mulch for the second season’s growth. To prepare clover for fodder, one of the best 
methods is to cut it when in full bloom. It may be cut in the morning, stir it witha 
tedder if heavy, rake up and put in small coils in the afternoon. Let it stand twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours.- Two or three hours before housing open the coils into two or three 
bunches so that the wind may dry it. Clover hay has often been preserved in good con- 
dition by putting it in large bulk tightly packed, and each layer as 1t is put in thoroughly 
salted or sprinkled with air-slaked lime. This may be styled the silo system of curing. 
The principal losses in curing hay are, first, too much drying. The leaves dry much 
faster than the stalks and then fall off; thus the richest part of the plant in flesh-forming 
elements is lost. Second, exposure to rains or heavy dews. These steep the partially 
cured plants, washing out certain nutriments and making the stalks less digestible. The 
aim should be to cure rapidly, go no further than is necessary, and handle it as little as 
possible. One of the greatest faults in curing timothy hay, is leaving it too long before 
cutting, for when hay tends to maturity the stalks become woody in character and are, 
to a great extent, undigested by animals. The best time to cut it is when what is 
popularly known as the second blow is on it. For mixed grasses, as beaver meadow hay, 
the time to cut is when the predominating grass has reached the stage of full bloom. 
Too little attention has been paid to green oats as a fodder crop, especially for the winter 
production of milk. For this purpose the oats are cut when the grain has reached the 
milk stage and the straw yet quite green. It may be cut in the morning and hauled in 
during the afternoon of the same day, pack firmly in bulk with liberal applications of 
salt between the layers. The fodder would be improved by the addition of a few pease 
when sowing the oats, about one-quarter pease. This kind of green food should be worth 
at least $6 per ton, and a fairly good piece of oats should yield three tons per acre which 
would make the crop worth $18 per acre. If allowed to mature a heavy yield would be 
forty bushels per acre, which at 30c. per bushel wouid be worth $12 per acre less 8c. per 
bushel for thrashing, grinding, etc., which would reduce the value per bushel to 22c. or 
$8.80 per acre. The difference or $9.20 would be placed against the feeding value of the 
straw when allowed to mature. Corn fodder is a most important crop to grow, especially 
in connection with dairy farming. It is not of much importance to feed until the corn 
has reached the milk stage. One of the best methods to secure a good crop of corn is to 
thoroughly prepare the ground before planting, by getting a good deep seed-bed. Mark 
out with a corn-marker two ways and plant in hills from three and a half to four feet 
apart each way. Plant with a planter from four to five kernels in the hill. Just as the 
corn is nicely sprouted and coming through the ground, harrow it with a light iron harrow 
and harrow it two or three times afterwards until the corn comes up to the crossbars on 
the harrow. After this use a one-horse cultivator moderate’y deep at first but decreasing 
the depth every time afterwards, always being careful to cultivate the same way between 
the rows, in order not to interfere with the little rootlets any more than can be helped. 
If the cultivation be kept up once or twice a week as long as it can be cultivated, a good 
crop of corn will be ensured even in very dry seasons. Three or four stalks in the hill 
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are plenty. Grow those varieties which mature good ears and give at the same time con- 
siderable stover. The time to harvest it is when the ears have reached the glazed con- 
dition. It may then be cut and cured in the silo, in the stook, cr between layers of straw. 
Take it all around, the silo is the best system of curing it, but good results are obtained 
in either of the other ways when put through the cutting. box and mixed with other foods. 
In mixing it with straw in a stack or mow, the feeding value of the straw is improved by 
soaking up some of the juice of the stalks. When cut up it makes splendid coarse feed. 
Any straw is greatly improved for feeding purposes by cutting it green, and the longer it 
is left after the milk stage is reached the poorer it is for this purpose. Good straw is 
preferable to poor hay. It varies in its composition according to the kind. Of the 
cereal straws oat is best, then barley, wheat and rye, in the order named. The goil and ~ 
manuring affect its quality. The thicker it is sown the finer it will be, and the earlier it. 
is cut the better it is for feeding purposes. Pea straw may be cut quite green and still 
the pease be matured all right for seed. If the pesse are cut green the straw is quite 
valuable for feeding as it belongs to the same family of plants as does red clover, which 
is rich in the flesh forming ingredients. With the modern pea harvesting implements 
they may be harvested in this way quite easily. In any case a mixture of the coarse 
fodders and a liberal supply of mixed meal will give the best result for feeding purposes. 
It has been found by careful experiment that a full ration for producing milk should be 
so arranged that it would contain two and a half pounds of digestible flesh formers to 
twelve and a half or thirteen pounds of digestible heat and work producers, or one pound 
to five and a half pounds, It will be easily understood, then, that a mixture of foods 
having these proportions will give the best results. 


SILO AND SILAGE. 
By A. H. Curistian, B.S.A., BRooKLIN. 


It is hardly necessary in these days of advanced agriculture to explain what a silo is 
or what it is used for ; it has been in use for a great number of years in some form or 
other. In the old countries, beet leaves and green fodders of various kinds were packed 
tightly in pits covered and weighted down to exclude the air, and thus they succeeded in 
preserving green fodder for some length of time in a more or less fresh condition. 
Gradually these pits became more common and extensive; the French spoke of them as 
silos, and the English have adopted their name, hence, we call any building used to store 
green fodder in, a silo. The silo is now becoming a necessity to the farmer who wishes 
to feed his stock economically and to the best advantage. The dairy farmer recognizes 
the silo as the best means by which he can procure a good flow of pure milk, when grass 
and other fodders are scarce, especially during late fall, winter, and early spring. The 
general farmer who wishes to winter his stock economically, recognizes the silo as his 
best friend, because he finds the silo facilities the saving of an abundance of green fodder 
in a wholesome and palatable condition. Not only so, but food preserved in this way is 
very convenient. Food, such as corn, can be more economically harvested, stored, and 
fed out, by means of the silo than by any of the ordinary methods. The silo of the pre- 
sent day is, therefore, of economic value to the modern agriculturist. 


The structure.—The structure of a silo is a very important question, and one we will 
not attempt to answer definitely, because there are various methods of building them and 
at various prices. Therefore, we advise the party contemplating building, to visit as 
many as he conveniently can, noting the advantages and disadvantages of each. He will 
then be able to decide what will best suit him. We have, at present, rectangular, square, 
round and octagon silos, ail or any of which may be built of wood, store, brick or cement. 


Preference.—I prefer the round silo. It can be built with much less material, and 
still be much stronger than either the rectangular or the square silo, but requires more 
skilled labor. Cement silos give good satisfaction, and they possess great endurance, if 
properly built. 
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Filling the Silo.—The fodder usually used for filling the silo is some of the early 
maturing varieties of western corn. It is necessary to have the fodder as nearly mature 
as possible, but not exactly ripe, in order to have the best ensilage. Clover, lucerne, rave, 
rye, and many other green fodders may be used for ensilage ; but there is difficulty in 
excluding the air from hollow-stemmed plants, such as clover, rye, and lucerne. Cutting 
or shredding the fodder before elevating it into the silo greatly facilitates the work of 
filling, and also makes it more convenient to remove. While filling the silo, care should 
be taken to keep the fodder well spread, and tramped firmly around the sides, especially 
at the corners. These are the places where the ensilage first spoils, as there is not 
pressure enough at these points to exclude the air. Having once commenced filling our 
silo we should continue the process until the silo is full, not’ allowing a day or two to 
pass and then start again, or we may have some mouldy ensilage where the top is allowed 
to dry out and is not well moistened again with water. This continuous filling seems to 
give the most satisfactory results, thus allowing the ensilage as little time as possible to 
heat. Well-matured fodder should nos be allowed to wither in the field after it is cut, 
before being hauled to the silo, or it may become too dry to pack well. If it should of 
necessity have to dry out in this way, moisten well with water while filling If well- 
matured fodder be immediately hauled and put in a good silo, the result will be com- 
paratively sweet ensilage; but if the fodder drys out, or is put in with excessive moisture, 
sour ensilage may result. Having filled the silo, extra weight or pressure is not neces- 
sary, but tramp the top well, and in the course of two or three days add considerable 
water and then leave it to allow a dense mould to form over the top which will prac- 
tically exclude the air, and only a few inches of silage will be spoiled. Some recommend 
covering with chaff to save this ensilage, but the chaff is not really necessary, as only 
from four to five inches will spoil without it and nearly as much will spoil if chaff be 
added. Having the silo thus filled and completed it may remain for six weeks or six 
months as occasion requires. Some commence to feed immediately ; in that case, cover- 
ing is not necessary and there is no waste. In removing the ensilage from the silo, it 
should be removed from the whole surface at least every forty-eight hours, and in re- 
moving leave as smooth a surface as possible, and thus expose as little as possible to the 
air. Only sufficient for a day’s ration should be removed at a time, because when once 
loosened and exposed to the air, it immediately begins to heat and will soon decay. If 
the surface of the silo be too large to go over properly every day, a small piece may be 
cut down with a straw knife, but it is better to have the silo deep enough to allow a 
small surface, the greater deepness affording a greater pressure, and better results will be 
obtained. Sour ensilage is largely due to immature fodder, or if properly matured and it 
receives excessive moisture, such as heavy dews or rain, while being hauled in, it is apt 
to sour. 


There is no more wholesome and palatable food for stock than good ensilage. Tt 
affords a cheap productive food for milk cows. It is a cheap, healthful, appetizing and 
invigorating food for young stock and store cattle, and may be fed with good results to 
horses and sheep. Ensilage should always be fed in conjunction with other coarse 
fodders in order to obtain the best results. 

The following table gives the composition of corn silage and clover silage, showing 
the percentage of the different food constituents, compared with those of clover, hay and 


and oats: 
COMPOSITION TABLE. 
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We see by the above that ensilage contains a large percentage of water. We can- 
not tell just what benefit this water is in relation to the food value of the fodder, but it 
is quite evident that it is of more economic value than is that which may be added to dry 
fodder. To show the feeding value of corn ensilage as compared with green fodder corn, 
and field cured fodder corn, we give below a table taken from the American handbook, a 
digest of experimental station work. 


The Pennsylvania Station (Report for 1890, ‘page 118) states as the result of 
actual estimate that, ‘a good average crop has produced with us from one and one-third 
to two and one-quarter times as much food per acre as a good hay crop.” Concerning the 
amount of food furnished when the corn is ensilaged and when it is field-cured, the 
Pennsylvania Station (Report for 1889, page 113) estimates the amount of digestible 
food nutrients in silage and in field-cured corn fudder from one acre. The figures were 
based on actual yields of corn, and on digestion co-efficients found in trial with steers. 
The results are here given: 


DIGESTION INGREDIENTS IN FODDER CORN FROM ONE ACRE. 


Green fodder Field-cured 


pi ve | oorn. Ensilage. fodder corn. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Albuminoids (ortiesh formers), 2 24.2-¥ cs ere tera sets ccek 184, 82. 133. 
Non-slbuminGidsts es wi ss. \ can steep eee ete 67. 151. 69. 
Carbohydrates (starch, sugar, etc) .... .............. 3,947. 3,164. 3,030 
at ae NARS, 2... «0c cee 153. 263. | 156. 


These amounts are equivalent to the amount of digestible food material contained in 
from three to four tons of average timothy hay. 


THE CULTIVATION OF OORN. 
By Ropert THOMPSON, St. CATHARINES, 


Corn-growing is one of the keystones in the arch of successful agriculture. Firstly, 
because of the important place it fills in the rotation of crops and the thorough 
cleansing of the ground necessary, which is as effectual as a bare fallow. Secondly, 
because as a fodder and grain crop it can be grown at a profit. It also supplies our 
farms with a cheap, succulent, and nutritious ration for our stock, whether used as 
ensilage or by saving the grain and curing the stalks. Oorn will do best on a clov-r 
sod, but will do well on any sod, although I would not consider it safe to plant on 
sod more than three years old if there is any danger from cut worms. Another good 
plan is to seed down the previous crop with clover, and allow the clover to grow as 
late as possible in the spring before plowing. In some sections, especially on light 
warm soil, this can be left until from the 20th of May to the lst of June, and the 
young clover will have attained a good growth, and the soil will be well filled with 
root; this should be plowed under as shallow as can be well done, and enough seil 
secured to make a nice fine mould over the surface of the field. Roll immediately 
after plowing and harrow enough to secure a fine surface. Plant shallow, as corn is 
a surface feeder and will not succeed if planted deeply. The clover soon commences 
to ferment and decay, furnishing the young corn with the plant food it requires, 
also keeping the soil moist and loose. Corn should be planted in hills at least three 
feet six inches apart each way, and from three to four grains to the hill. This is 
sufficient to give the best results, as hills three and a half feet apart, and three 
good stalks to the hill, will give us 100 bushels of ears to the acre, and the stalks 
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will also store up more sugar if given plenty of room to develop. By planting in 
hills we can do the most of the work with the horse and cultivator as 
as the corn grows larger. Cultivate shallow and do not be afraid of hurting 
the corn by working it too late. Keep the cultivator going, even when 
the tassels appear; if there be a crust formed after a rain, use a_ short 
whiffletree and make a light muzzle for the horse out of wire, for if he reaches for a 
bite he is sure to step out of the row and on a hill of corn. Never hill up the corn 
more than to throw a little earth up to the hills when the weeds are very sma!l and 
thus smother them ; the latter cultivating will level all down again. If for the silo 
the best time to cut is when the corn is glazing, and this is also the best time to cut 
it if we intend to husk the ears and save the stocks for dry fodder, as at this stage 
there is sufficient sap in the stalks to thoroughly mature the grain, and we have the 
very best stalks for winter fodder. Every day the crop is left uncut after the ears 
are glazed, we are wasting the value of our fodder. One of the many causes for the 
failure in securing good ensilage is that corn is put into the silo that has been. 
planted too thick, not cultivated sufficiently, and then cut and stowed before the ears 
have come to the glazing stage. If you take a stalk from the field next season out 
of a row where it has been planted thickly, take another out of a hill with three 
stalks in it when the ears are just glazing, break the two stalks, chew them and 
compare, You will find the first watery and almost tasteless, while the other will 
be sweet and pleasant to the taste. Great care should be taken in selecting the seed. 
If to be taken from our own crop, only save the best and most perfect ears, and see 
thst they are kept perfectly dry. Before shelling the small ends should be taken 
off, also the ends of any butts that are rough or uneven. If the seed is to be pur- 
chased, procure from some good reliable seedsman. Corn is one of our most delicate 
seeds, and is very easily damaged by moisture. The amount of seed required to a hill is 
so small that we cannot afford to risk planting poor stock. Some, I find, say they are 
troubled with the crows digging up the young plants. Here is a simple and effectual 
remedy ; take a half bushel of corn and place in an old vessel, pour enough boiling 
water over it to moisten, then drop over it two or three tablespoonfiils of boiling coal 
tar, stir the corn rapidly and continue until there is a thin coating of tar over all the 
corn. If the whole has been well stirred this amount of tar will be found sufficient, 
and no crow will ever pull up more than three grains before he will leave it in dis- 
gust. Corn should not be planted too early ; if the season be cold the seed is liable to 
spoil, and if it does grow the growth will be weakly and yellow, while the corn 
planted later, when the natural heat is in the ground, will sprout, grow quickly, and 
in a short time will overtake that earlier planted. It will mature in ninety days, and 
by planting in hills the crop can be cut much cheaper and easier than if planted in 
rows. I can give the cost of growing ten acres of corn at what it actually costs me. 
The following is an average for the last six years, taken from cost and yield. Cost of 
growing and harvesting ten acres of corn: 


Rent or interest on value of land, at $4 per acre ............ .cccecevees $40 00 
Allowance for manure taken from soil, at $8 per acre .............2- see 80 00 
Piowing, at $2, per acre... dete. ee eee es BRE Ic rene apie s Sig bitrate ans 20 00 
“WCC Ce TORE AY ISSUE eT hay Bits ce tame oo EE By. a is gO eo 6 50 
Re PearHIIORC WAV Gt ste c ays came Re ee Ly ee Ag ee i alot ahs ove ic.caiaeee ee 2 00 . 
miler tes. 4. .*, De nat eT ree oa inde ate bone aur Lote key 1 00 
RST OE 9 7 1 A WD SE OB, Aa anes a. «ema S| RN a ee Bt 4 50 
Cuibwaving seven times: — h. yih etic. als hoe os Ma iae Sd nvva.s hixtic mobante 16 50 
Buy to pull the few weeds left by cultivator ..............000. see ee cece 2 00 
etn Mat IL DOEN GTO noe pics ee ariel hone ees ce ha tare taut eRe aE 10 00 
Husking 1,000 bushels, at 4 cents per bushel ...................eceeeeecs 40 00 
PUBS A UNCOL CHI ey |. cae, CG Race « ito disix.a's appfornl locas eB 8 4ke 10 00 
Hauling in stalks .............. 4424 OIE, ae Sco ete TS Pe Maree cs 7 00 
—— $239 50 
VALUE OF CROP GROWN: 
100 bushels, at 20 cents per bushel ..................08 oes Jie, Ue eens one. OO 
20 OMS ECALKR “Ab ee. DENMORG fala. fs oe 4b ilns fos nia delee ces Whee ckedsies 55 00 
$255 00 


Leaving a balance or profit of $15.50 after paying all labor and expenses, An equally 
17 
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good sheet could be shown in favor of growing the corn for ensilage. If I were grow- 
ing corn to cut and feed to cows during the dry season, in August and September, I 
should plant some of the sweet corns, such as the Orosby, for first cutting, and 
Excelsior for later. To summarize, secure good seed, plant on a clover sod or clover 
seeding when the ground is warm. Oultivate often and late, cut when corn is just 
glazed, and you will be successful and have a clean field. 


CORN AND THE SILO, OR MY EXPERIENCE WITH ENSILAGE. 
By Grorete Donap, KILsyTH. 


I have read that the horticulturists of Japan have a marvellous skill in the culti- 
vation of flowers, and by artificial means produce wonderful developments in size and 
color. When these plants are purchased, the stimulus they have received enables them 
to maintain themselves for a season, but in the course of a year they deteriorate, and at 
the end of two. years, become worthless. The secret of their development is jealously 
retained by the cultivator from whom they are purchased, and out of his hands there is 
not only no progress, but the excellency he has given the plant is not maintained. This 
is the Japanese way. Every step in agricultural and horticultural progress is a ‘‘ trade 
secret.” This is not our way, however. Here every horticulturist, farmer, live stock 
breader, or other specialist cheerfully gives the results of his experience for the benefit of 
his fellows, and in turn profits by theirs. As to which is the better and more generous 
plan and the most conducive to agricultural progress, there can be no question. ‘There 
are none of us who do not owe the large bulk of what we know to the efforts and 
collected experience of others. It is, therefor, every one’s duty to pay the debt by con- 
tributing to the extent of the ability to the common stock. Drink deep of the gathered 
experience of others ; profit by their successes and failures, but contribute to the general 
stock of knowledge, adding to it the facts that have fallen within your own experience.” 


I feel myself so much indebted to the Farmers’ Institutes, to the Experimental 
Farms at Ottawa and Guelph and other kindred Institutions, that | am here to try to 
pay some of the debt I owe, by giving my experience in growing and feeding corn. I 
may say that preserving corn in the silo is no longer an experiment. It has long passed 
that stage; it is an undoubted success and is a sure way of having a bulky, succulent 
and cheap food for cattle, and I do believe there is no other one thing which would tend 
so much to the prosperity, thrift and happiness of the farmers of Ontario as the growing 
and judicious feeding of corn. But I will commence at the beginning. Previous to 
1890 I had been reading a good deal about the new method. I saw a notice of a book 
hy Professor Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural College, who not only understood it 
from a scientific standpoint, but had actual experience from growing it on his farm for 
three years before. I got the book and read it carefully, and had so much faith in his 
teaching and in his experience, that in 1890 we sowed five acres of M. & S. corn, which 
grew splendidly. We got our silo built, which is eighteen feet square, and twenty feet 
high, and we got our first crop in all right. We had about eighty tons, and fed it to the 
cows and all the young cattle and they ateit fairly well, but we were rather disappointed. 
We had to coax them with a little meal, but they were not quite so keen for it as we 
expected they would be However, at the Farmers’ Institute meeting that winter, Mr. 
D. E. Smith, I think, of Brampton, gave us his experience. He had sowed the same 
kind and had had the same trouble. It was too acid, and for the two years previous he 
had been sowing Compton’s Early and the Longfellow, two varieties that matured well 
but did not give the bulk the M.8. S. did, but the quality was much superior. Thanks 
to the Farmers’ Institute we reaped the benefits of his experience, and in 1891 we sowed 
‘‘Oompton’s Early” and “ Longfellow.” When harvest came on, it was much better 
matured than the previous crop, and in the winter the cattle ate it well. In 1892 we 
sowed Compton’s Early again and had a magnificent crop, the best we have ever had. We 
ted it to the cows and young cattle. In 1893 the season was dry and our crop was not 
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heavy but was splendid feed. In 1894 the seed time was very wet, succeeded by very 
dry weather, and our crop of seven acres was light. We used two acres for fall feeding, 
as there was no pasture. The other five acres we put in the silo, about forty tons, just 
eight tons to the acre. That winter, in January, 1895, my son went to Tara to the 
Farmers’ Institute meeting and heard John McMillan, M.P. for South Huron, give his 
experience with feeding steers, Thanks again to the Farmers’ Institute, we profited by 
his expsrience. Wecut up all our straw that winter and mixed it with the encilage, 
and fed it to the fastening cattle as well as to the rest, with good results. So much so 
that my son said what we learned there was worth $50 for that season. You will agree 
with me that was a pretty good investment. This brings us down to the present season 
1895, We sowed seven acres which was a good crop, eleven tons per acre. One acre 
we kept for fall feeding which left us six acres for the silo. When we opened the silo 
we had about sixty-six tons for winter feed. We commenced to feed corn on the 14th of 
November, and have fed it three times every day to the cattle. The grown cattle gat 
about thirty pounds, and eight pounds of cut straw each. We are using six hundred and 
fifty pounds of corn at the present time, and we expect to have enough so feed until the 
grass comes. I will now give you the cost of growing the crop of 1895, also the cost 
of cutting and putting it in the silo: 


Cost of growing the crop,— 


Rent of land (six acres) at $2 per acre ... 1. cee e tcc ce ceceec veces cece $12 00 
Axes Ghinhewamelabo. per iacre 2625.28 68! Shes ede at ee 1 50 
Two plowings at $1.50 per acre each time.................cceeeeeeee cen. 18 00 
Harrowing three times at $leach time... i...) 0... 62s. a be eee spon 3 00 
Rolling three times at $1 each time. i' 4.05.15 2 eo ce 3 00 
Hauling and spreading manure four days..............................., 15 00 
Seed corn ..... rly pe tle 2X a St sak al nnn» ROU nS RN a Oia En Aa ey eS a EMD 3 00 
Raw wreced With drill Halwa mtayec caer & ein CONN. Carag vol Ns a ie 1 25 
Harrowing corn after it came up, twice .............ecececeeccecceesn ee. 2 50 
Scuffling corn three times at $2 each time. ............. ccc ccee cece 6 00 
eLooing Bix days at Sloper day yey ie, eso geet mat ce ood Tonk, ook 6 00 

$71 25 

Cost'of cutting, hauling and putting in the silo,— 

One man and team four days at $2 per day............0000 cececcecccee, $ 8 00 
Twenty-three days werk of man at $1 per dry .....6 cee cececccece cence, 23 00 
One man and three horses on horae power .. ........e.eccecce cece cee 10 00 
Pop use. of liorae power andicorn cutter... 03. os. bvoe oe ses loo tle ook 10 00 

$51 00 

$122 25 


The cost per ton of growing ail putting in silo is $1.85; the actual cash paid for 
cutting and putting in silo is $20, or 30c. per ton, 
We will now take the cost of feeding steers. Mr. McMillan gives his rations, — 


vo DEES BC CTES RS Brunt Rec? AG eo in i A erie i ee AN 1$c. 
EMME SUE A WAAULEO DAL COMM Men om mene eet OMG er i, be Nes oie eect ee ema Lie: 
Cmaonayrat So-per-ton ose Mein doer ela Aeieelre Me Has OUR R Ta oe Cee lfc. 
EMD Bett DON UY) amis iat ee Pec Gt Ol aioli poole sk Sule See oe ne Rad a SA ee 4 


or 12c per day for the whole feeding period. Mr. Rennie, farm superintendent at the 
Agricaltural Oollege, puts the feeding value of corn at $2 per ton, and turnips at $2.50 
per ton, or 74c. per bushel. November and December, Say sixty days, the rations we 
gave the steers for these two months were,— 


QU MBIA E COE Dee ttn esis meee aaa Te ts: Hot goal oan hols 2 cle ssl le ae pala Sloane da @ant nates 3c. 
Sore are OMUR Darien ahr conte ere a 8 ae Whe 4 db a dllye oie biala-ai n%b, de cand Blok Loam Oc. 
Be, OGTR Gis niet Sia ree eG he ee oe fade ws CUCL Coe PR OR ae Milter 3c. 
6c. $3 60 
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January and February, say sixty days, the rations, — 


80 Ibs, Corns ih 5 sak deaetoe aie Nl Sie so rraisins cue bee aie a oie cot a SPN eden Oats on ang ea ane fe eee a 3c. 
SHE oh OT deme BM eats acorn os Core Ra Se aids Pre arre i Rese odo. Pe Saareomerers Cc. 
‘30 ‘* turnips...... BS at A a CY rey ee SIMU AR dais Aaa Rue ofl 4c. 
G2 S8 S Freed (i. Sine Mae Eee ore tee eee es oat onal Ub shel NPD aera ene temo ote Aaa aang eey Le tec 6c. 
12c. $7 80 
March and April, sixty davs, same rations,— 
$7 80 
May, thirty-one days,— 
SO: DSP CORN Ue en Reins td 35 SOA sa He eee cele ee Ore int eacde Tanne NE nea de 3c. 
BO She tari ete ee alld ak vce (pinks Re Soe Nia ewe Getecaate te Peete Pati ae eee es Ac, 
VOSS Vay ata 6 ei ee wicck Viele oie ate cece acne ye lorere = ssarapeneiy og? pena eae aia aa ote osreeas The. 
Gir S* iin eal Bee Pre cree als ais ue, oslo Sun svecp'nl oc metete aimee pete see et eter ea 6c. 
20k. $6 35 
$25 55 


Making the cost 12c. per day for 216 days from November Ist to May 3lst, 


I have given you our experience, you can each draw vour own conclusions.-, Under 
the old system we used to reckon that it cost us about $31 to finish a steer for spring ; 
the difference here would be about $6, which would make 4 cent per pound on a twelve 
hundred pound steer. If in these days of Jow prices and keen competition we can by 
judicious feeding reduce the cost of finishing an animal hy half a cent a pound, that is 
just as good as if we got half a cent more in the selling of the animal. The most of us 
are getting tco old to go to school. but there are none of us too old to learn; in fact we 
are here to day in a practical school experience, seeking to get knowledge. The wisest 
teacher that the world has ever seen, said “ He that heareth my words and doeth then, is 
like to the wise man who built his house upon the rock,” so that it is not what we know, 
but what we put in practice that benefits us. 


THE ROUND (STAVE) SILO. 
Jos. E. Goutp, UxBRIDGE 


At the request of the Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes I have had a photo 
taken of my silo, also a drawing of the block used in tightening the hoops. You will see 
by the illustration that the silo has no roof. In advocating the building of these silos at 
Institute meetings I have pointed oat that, while a round silo is unquestionably the best, 
a stave silo is not the best kind of round silo. Inasmuch, however, as they answer all 
practical purposee I have urged the building of them as they can be built so cheaply as 
to come within the reach of almost every farmer. They are particularly invaluable to 
tenants whose landlords will not help them, as they can be taken down in two hours and 
taken away when the tenant’s term expires. A sixty-ton silo can be built for from $40 
to $60, depending on the price of lumber in the locality. My large silo (one hundred and 
forty ton) cost about $75. 


As to the advantages of the silo it would seem almost superfluous to mention them 
here, still the actual experience of men who have used them should carry weight. So 
great is my faith in them, than I would build a new one for each crop if it were necessary, 
rather than be without. I had a heavy crop of corn iast year, and when my largo silo 
was filled, knowing that I was going to be short of other fodder, I gave an order to the 
proprietors of the planing mill for lumber to build another, and inside of twenty-four 
hours we were filling it. The following experience during the last winter will illustrate 
the grounds of my faith. The summer of 1895, in this locality, was unusually dry. 
The crops (except the corn) seemed to be parched up. The result of a crop of twenty 
acres of hay was about eleven tons, thirty acres oats and sixteen acres barley occupied 
nine hours’ threshing, and thirteen acres of corn yielded about one hundred and sixty 
tons. With this crop we faced the winter with fourteen cows, four spring calves, and 
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sixteen head from eighteen months to three years old—in all thirty-four head besides six 
horses. We fed everything ensilage; all they would eat. Cows got ground barley and 
oats with bran added. Result: cows kept up a good flow of milk, and the young cattle 
came through looking fine and in good health. The corn did it, and I have no doubt 
many owners of silos conld give equally as good testimony. 


In buiiding any kind of a silo it is desirable to get as much depth as the situation 
will permit (up to 35 feet), and thereby reduce the surface exposure as much as possible. 
It should not be less than twenty feet. Mr. Orchard, Seagrave, has one sixteen feet in 
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diameter, twenty-four feet high, which gave splendid satisfaction. If twenty feet, and 
plank can be got that length, two inch plank any width up to ten inches wide will do in 
a silo sixteen feet in diameter. If the planks are not long enough any mechani¢ can put 
up the silo by splicing the plank. They would all have to be the same width ; some in 
the cut are spliced. The plank must be jointed but not bevelled on the edges. Founda- 
tion may be of stone if convenient. If not convenient make a rim of double inch cedar 
boards, like the rim for the curb of a weil, and of the size intanded to be built. Bend 
the first hoop putting the nuts on the extreme ends of rods or hoops, (see cut 
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of block), and lay two inches from the bottom by temporary blocks. Bend the 
fifth hoop and raise it twelve feet from the bottom by means of stays and plumb 
over the lower hoop. Raise the first plank and set on the foundation inside the 
hoops. Plumb the edge; drive a four inch wire nail through under each hoop and 
bend round, and the plank will stay in its place. Set up the planks all the way 
round until the circle is complete. Tighten the hoops already on; put on the 
three between the two above, when the silo will be ready for use. The hoops are 
made of five-eighth round iron, the threaded ends being three-quarters. The blocks may 
be hardwood (end pressure) or cast iron. The silo may be let in the ground if nece.sary 
without danger from water. The one shown in the photograph is placed two feet below 
the surface. In such a case, pieces of old lumber should be put round the outside to 


“Block, 5 inches long, 34 inches wide, 2 inches thick. May be made of hardwood, 
(endways) or cast iron, or can be bought at any hardware store.” 


prevent the earth, banked up to shed surface water, coming in contact with the staves. 
(The boards were removed from the front when the photo was taken). When commenc- 
ing to fill, do not be alarmed if you can see through the cracks ; the damp silage will swell 
the cracks tight in twenty-four hours. Beware of knot holes, or places in the edges of 
the boards that do not fit ; tack a piece of tar paper over them. Try the hoops after the 
silo is filled a few days, and it too tight slacken the nuts, or there is danger of bursting 
the hoops. The only bottom required is the earth itself. It should be banked a little 
on the inside to keep the air from coming in under the planks. 


How to get the silage out.—Out three holes at convenient distances in the side, as 
shown in the cut, about eighteen by twenty-four, bevel the edges on the inside, make 
doors with beveled edges to fit, (do not put them on hinges) put them in place and tack 
a piece of tar paper over the whole door. 


Will it freeze? Yes, in very cold weather and in an exposed situation, sometimes 
to the thickness of four inches next the staves. What effect has the frost? When it 
thaws out the cattle eat it as readily as the other. We take an axe sometimes, knock it 
down and put it in the feeding trough when it will thaw out in twenty-four hours. 
What the chemical effect of the frost on the silage may be I am not prepared to say. 
From experience in feeding I believe the frost does not injure it. 


A roof though an improvement is not an absolute necessity, and adds to the cost. 
All the rain that will fall upon the silage will not injure it. In the winter put some 
poles on the top and cover with pea straw to keep out the snow. 


The following table will give the eapacity near enough for practical purposes. It is 
safe to estimate fifty cubit feet per ton and four and-a-half tons for each animal during 
winter : 


Height of Silo. 
Diameter of Silo. 


20 ft. 22. ft. 25 ft. 30 ft. 
a pe an es a ee ee gta 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
10 Veetet Miers 2 Pe See ee 3L 34 40 47 
DD ere alecasghoe Wace sah Yeleete eee AEE Ee ea | 45 49 56 65 
Va gees: O64 habe uh ea ee 63 68 Ts 90 
TE ee rahe social eo ee ae ee ee 80 90 105 1380 
LB eT VRS SL OR EES PO Irn oe oe ae 100 110 125 150 
Wy oii Malek dis alae Gbnsob do¥'s oe arias Relea creas 125 135 155 185 
eS leigh 6 os ates ian, vice ue ec ae ee 145 160 180 216 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF FARM LABOR. 
By Joun I. Hopson, Moszoro’. 


Unquestionably there is nothing else connected with the business of farming which 
gives so much annoyance or which is as difficult to get on a satisfactory basis as farm labor. 
There are various causes which tend to bring about this state of things, and perhaps none 
more so than the unreasonableness of employers. 


In dealing with this question at this time, I purpose doing sa from a strictly practi- 
cal standpoint based on my own experience as an employer of labor and from knowledge 
acquired while judging the prize farms of Ontario for some twelve years. To simply get 
up a theoretical essay would be an easy matter. It would not be difficult, theoretically 
speaking, to show that the hours of labor are too many in every industrial calling, and 
that, in these days of rapid transit and phenomenal advance in labor saving machinery, it 
would appear to be better for men to work fewer hours and have the work distributed 
over the whole year. It would appear that the world could produce enough for its wants 
if every man worked but half the number of hours of what is now considered a working 
day ; and what beautiful pictures we could draw of how the other half of the time might 
be spent. But unfortunately on the farm of this country (and it is a good, rich and 
fertile land), it seems to be necessary for the farmer and his men to put in each day a 
solid day’s work all the year round, and even then it is difficult to hold one’s own amidst 
the keer? competition. At this time, when there is evidently a growing socialistic ten- 
dency, brought about in no small degree by the vulgar aggressiveness of wealth and the 
enormous fortunes built up, not unfrequently in a single generation, often from the hard 
work of the toiling masses, at a time when the relations between capital and labor have 
become so tense that a very little extra strain at any time may bring about the most 
serious results,—when these conditions prevail (conditions which are likely to be intensified 
in the future unless something can be done to lead up to more satisfactory relations 
between employer and employed), it is a matter of no small importance for farmers to con- 
sider whether, in their line, something more cannot be done to put the labor question as 
it affects the farm on a better basis. 


We occasionally hear a good deal said on the theory of co-operative labor. That, as 
applied to the farm, is impracticable and does not as a rule work very well when brought 
into application in any other industry. Mr, Gladstone once said, when called on to speak 
on this question at a meeting, that he could not fancy anything more just or fair, and that 
certainly the system would work admirably in years of prosperity, but in years of adver- 
sity it would be altogether a one-sided arrangement. 


We might go on to speak of the moral and social relations which should exist between 
the employer and employed on the farm, and show how much it would be to the interest 
of both parties in the end if the employer would never ask or expect his men to du more 
work than was right and reasonable, and if, when hiring, he would, in ail cases be ready 
and willing to give a fair and just remuneration for services to be performed, and would 
try to carry out a system of farming that would give employment to his men in the slack 
part of the year. We might speak of what should be the line of conduct followed by the 
employed, and say that he should not take undue advantage of the employer because of a 
temporary scarcity of labor, and that he should never shirk his work, and especially be 
faithful in performing his duty whether his employer is with him or not, and in all cases 
be ready to put forth an extra effort at a busy time. Now this sort of moralizing is all 
very good, but we have in our mind’s eye more than one employer who can and does talk 
eloquently in this strain, and in his own practice is an outrageous ‘nigger driver,” and 
we can well remember in days gone by having in our employ men who were very good in a 
way and who were so strict in the observance of the Sabbath that it required no little 
persuasion to get them to do work that was absolutely necessary. In cases of that sort 
our acquaintance was of short duration. We might moralize on what should be the sociai 
relations existing between the farmer’s family and the unmarried hired man when board- 
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ing in the house if this custom is followed. How pleasant and social-looking it would 
appear to be when the farmer and his men were smoking together in the back kitchen in 
the evening discussing the plans for the next day; and we might speak of the refining 
influence of the family when the boys and girls joined the group around the kitchen stove 
in the winter evenings talking over the gossip of the neighborhood. Then we might speak 
of the feeling of equality, which the system so generally followed in this country of board- 
ing the hired man in the farmer’s house tends to create. It may be said that there is a 
tendency for the employer to feel that he, being the party to whom services are to be ren- 
dered, is rather above his hired man ; but then on the other hand to offset that and to 
keep up that grand feeling of equality, the farmer’s wife and his daughter have too often 
to be the servants of the hired man, to wash and mend his clothes, and it is not uncom- 
mon to clean his boots as well. This is no imaginary picture; the writer has known of 
cases of this sort, and has heard the poor hard-worked farmer’s wife complain that the 
hired man would never wear his Sunday shirt without being laundried. She did not say 
how often her husband had to wear his. While it is true that it is very desirable that 
some change be brought about so as to place the relations between employer and employed 
on the farm on a better footing, yet it cannot be questioned that on very many farms the 
existing relations are all that can be desired, or at least as nearly so as could be reason-. 
ably expected. This state ot things, however, is the exception. 


I will now settle down and carry out the purpose aimed at in taking up this subject, 
and that is to give a short article dealing with my own practical experience as an 
employer and stating what I have found (having due regard to the conditions under which 
I have been farming) to be an excellent system to follow; and it may further be said that 
the highly satisfactory results in my own case, after many years’ trial, have been found to 
be equally so by many of the most prominent and successful farmers of Ontario. I am 
referring to the employment of married men living and boarding in their homes. The 
writer well remembers when in company with the Hon, Charles Drury, now Sheriff Drury, 
of Simcoe, spending a day on the farm of the late J. B. Oarpenter, of the county of 
Norfolk, one of the shrewdest and best farmers in Canada—a man who had made himself 
wealthy by successful farming. We found him employing altogether married men, each 
living in a plain but neat house with a fair-sized garden attached, and in addition each 
family had the use of a cow. On this farm there was no boarding of men in the house. 
The farm was a large one, requiring four men all the year round, besides extra help in 
busy times. Mr. Carpenter had been following this system for a number of years, and © 
would not on any account have gone back to the old plan of boarding the men in the 
house. Since that time, a period of fourteen years, the writer has carried out this plan 
on his own farm, for the first three years partial!y, and for the past eleven, although 
employing a good deal of labor, no men have been boarded, and nothing would tempt me 
to go back to the former way of doing. Farming has been quite as profitable, making due 
allowance for the extreme depression of the past few years. There has been positively 
no friction. The men are made comfortable, and as a matter of fact for fourteen years no 
married man has left my farm to hire with anyone else—all have remained until they have 
laid by enough money to start in some way for themselves; and one now with me is earn- 
ing money to pay the balance on a house and six acres of land which he bought two years 
ago. During the thirteen years that the prize farm awards were made I inspected farms 
large and small in every part of Ontario, from the province line of Quebec to the Detroit 
river, and in carrying out the work there was no one thing more closely considered than 
this one question of farm labor as it affected the operations and the profits of the farm 
and the home life of the dwellers there, morally and socially, and I say it advisedly, from 
extended opportunities of acquiring knowledge in that way, that, generally speaking, on 
large farms or moderately large ones, the employment of married men boarding them- 
selves is altogether preferable to boarding men in the house. Outside the question of 
profits there is the all-important consideration of home jife. This home life cannot by 
any possibility be what home life ought to be when the farm house is nothing better than 
a boarding house. It is not too much to say that the future life of many a bright boy or 
girl in this ‘country has been a failure through too little attention having been paid to 
their yearning for home comforts. 
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Before dismissing this branch of the farm labor question, it is well to say that to 
obtain the best possible results from operating a farm in this way, it is very essential 
that one of the first things to be aimed at is to employ none but good men, and then to 
do everything in reason to make their lives comfortable. Let us ever remember that it is 
a duty as well as a privilege to do something to make the lives of others a little happier. 
I would say to those farmers who have to employ labor, you have no right even if you 
have the power to do it, to make your men work from early morning until dark at night, 
and further, if you look at it from no other standpoint than personal gain, it is a very 
decided mistake ; and incidentally it may not be amiss to say, be sure and do not ask 
your sons to do what no reasonable man would expect his hired man to do, Many a good 
boy has been driven from home by that sort of treatment. 


Then again it is a matter of the first importance that the men serving should be well 
treated. Their houses, if not large, should at least be made comfortable. The garden 
attached should be large enough to enable them to grow vegetables for their own use, but 
not so large as to take too much of their time, and if a few app'es and some of the smaller 
fruits can be grown on the ground they would be more appreciated by them than by 
those who can better afford to buy them. A cow is an almost indispensible necessity to 
a family on the farm, and arrangement should be made to have it pastured, but on no 
account have it wintered by the farmer. It is too severe a test on frail human nature to 
allow a hired man to feed his cow from his employer’s meal box. To my own knowledge 
the trouble arising from this cause alone has in more than one case led farmers to give up 
keeping married men in the house. A noted breeder and importer of Shorthorns, now 
deceased, told me that his stockman would buy two and sometimes three lean cows in a 
season, selling them off when fat. Patience at last gave way, and, although a first-class 
man, he had to send him adrift. 


The faculty of getting on smoothly with hired men on the farm is well worth culti- 
vating. My own experience leads me to know that if you engage good men there is little 
trouble in keeping them, if we, as employers, do our part. Let us ever remember that it 
is our duty to try and make them as comfortable as conditions will admit of. If we do 
80, we may expect faithful service, and from good men we will get it. Let tne rules be 
strictly laid down and adbered to, and on no consideration keep a man an hour after his 
time is out, if he has at any time given you one word of impertinence, 


However, owing to the conditions in which most farmers are placed, the larger 
number of farm hands are unmarried men who are boarded in the house, and this ig 
most likely the state of things which will continue for a long time to come. It is a diffi- 
cult question to deal with, and, as far as both employer and employed are concerned, is in 
a most unsatisfactory state, largely arising from the fact that there is comparatively 
little employment for one-half of the year ; and just so long as the farmer has to look out 
for new men every spring, and good men find themselves discharged at the first sign of 
winter, and often before, it will remain so, and no amount of philosophizing will put it 
right. How to rectify this matter it is difficult to see. Conditions change so rapidly in 
this age that what is the best system at one time might be all wrong ina year or two. 
A few years ago stock farming along its various lines was highly profitable, and where 
properly carried out gave employment all the year round. But now, with export cattle 
at $3.50 per one hundred pounds, butchers’ cattle almost unsaleable, and dairy products 
declining, pork away down, and horses unsaleable at almost any price, there is no use 
theorizing about farmers keeping men profitably employed all the year. The best that 
can be done now is to farm well under any condition of the market, but by all means 
keep down expenses. 


It would appear that about all that can be said on this phase of the farm labor 
question, is, that the best generally is the cheapest. Try to get good men, and where condi- 
tions will admit of it, have profitable employment the year round, and use them as you 
would like to be used if you were in their condition. 
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WARMING AND VENTILATING STABLES. 
Pror. A. E. SaurriewortH, B.A.Sc., ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Farm animals should be comfortable and in sound health to yield a profitable return 
to their owners. Both their comfort and health are attected by the temperature and the 
purity of the air to which they are exposed. Stabling animals brings them under arti- 
ficial conditions ; and here it becomes necessary to regulate the atmosphere of the stable, 
keeping it moderately warm and sufficiently pure for the comfort and the health of the 
animals. A temperature of 60° F. is considered about right for cattle. Much more 
than this may cause prespiration, and much less cause the consumption of an unnecexsary 
amount of animal heat. Horse stables may be kept at 65° F., and sheep pens at 55° F., 
but the air for all animals alike should be pure or fresh always. 


Our winters are usually cold, and at times severely cold. It is the severest cold, 
that, in building, we aim to exclude. A stable thus warmly built is usually much too 
warm in moderate winter weather where windows and doors are usually left open. This 
is an unsatisfactory method of regulating the temperature of the stable. It is invariably 
accompanied by draughts, and frequently, when there is a decided fall in the outside 
temperature after the stables are left for the night the animals are severely chilled. 


It is just as difficult to regulate by doors, windows, hatchways, etc., the ventilation 
of stables as the temperature. Exchange of air is absolutely necessary, even during the 
coldest weather, but during such weather both change of air and warmth of stable cannot 
be secured at the same time, when the fresh air is admitted directly as through opened 
doors, windows or hatchways. In order to exclude the cold, the usual practise is toe 
suspend ventilation until the cold spell is over. While ventilation is thus suspended 
everything becomes sweatty and wet, doors and windows are deeply frosted, and the 
atmosphere is exceptionally foul. , 

The following cuts aim to illustrate a simple, cheap and practicable method of 
ventilation which secures a constant supply of fresh air and a regular temperature in 
stables. 


Fae RN Pees 
% 


Fia. 1. Scale—16 feet to 1 inch. 


Tn introducing fresh air, it is not enough to bring it in in one or more large streams 
or currents, The introduced air must be distributed. Figure 1 is a ground plan of a 
stable showing how the fresh outside air enters the fresh air flue at a, passes down 
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through 4, and along c under ground below frost and a distance of 100 feet, when it 
rises into the stable at sub-flues marked d. During its passage under ground the. air 
loses its chill. Cowl a, fig. 1, is constructed to revolve, the mouth always facing the 
winds, insuring a constant supply of fresh air in the stable. The upright, 6, and cowl, a, 
should be constructed of galvanized iron, but the underground flue, c, may be made of 
concrete. Galvanized pipe of 18 inch diameter, which should be large enough for aver- 
age farm stables, costs about twenty five cents per foot. Ooncrete for laying the under- 
ground fresh air flue is made of cement and screened gravel, containing a sprinkling of 
sand, mixed in the proportions of one barrel of cement to one cubic yard of gravel. The 
cost, including cement, gravel, labor, etc., is about forty cents per foot, but the actual 
outlay need only be about twenty five cents per foot where gravel can be obtained at 
home and the farmer does his own work. 


The fresh air rising from the uadarground flue through the side flues, d, enters the 
spaces, a, fig. 2, behind the facial board and under the projection of the manger. 
Delivered here in this partially distributed manner it does not come as a draught on the 


x, 
Poe 


N 


Fic. 2. Scale—8 feet to 1 inch. 


animal, and its temperature is corsid>»rably increased before it escapes into the stable. 
The facial boards, forming space a, msy work on hinges, enabling one to regulate the 
amount of air entering the stable. Here then is a means of economically and moder- 
ately warming and thoroughly distributing the fresh air entering the stables. 


Removing Foul Air. 


An open hatchway from the stable into an overhead barn or loft is not a satisfac- 
tory way of removing foul air from stables. I!t is equally unsatisfactory to construct 
ventilators running trom the stable ceiling through the barn to deliver the foul air in the 
upper portion of the barn under the roof, Neither of these methods work as it is 
intended, but frequently results in a down draught of cold, chilling air, causing an 
accumulation of much frost and wet in the barn or loft. But to have effective ventila- 
tion, the foul air must be removed as the fresh air is introduced. The foul air, being 
warmer than the incoming fresh air, is compelled upwards. Therefore, foul air flues 
opening into the stable at the ceiling, running through the barn or loft above and out 
through the roof, will work satisf ctorily. Fig. 3 shows such a flue or ventilator. It 
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should be straight and tight throughout its entire length,"stand well up through the roof 
like a chimney, and be surmounted by a flange and hood to protect ‘from rains and 
secure a strong upward draught. 


Fic. 3. Seale—8 feet to 1 inch. 


Mr. E. D. Tillson, of Tilsonburg, after giving much attention to the subject of the 
ventilation of stables, put into practical effect in his stables, erected in 1893, the result of 
his study and observations. His barn and stables, which frequently have been referred 
to in agricultural papers, are thoroughly ventilated. The above method of ventilation — 
embodies principles put into practice in Mr. Tillson’s stables. 


WEEDS. 
By J. Hoyres Panton, M.A. 


Any plant out of place is a weed, even if it does possess considerable beauty. Some 
plants are so frequently out of place that they have always been known as weeds, such ag 
the bindweed, thistle, burr, etc. In Ontario we have somewhere about one hundred and 
fifty species of plants commonly known as weeds, and of these nearly one hundred have 
been introduced from Europe. Every year adds a few more foreigners, especially as 
farmers are more inclined now to have seed grown in other districts than their own. 
There is no doubt weeds are on the increase in Ontario, both in number and species, not- 
withstanding the cultivation of the land is more thorough than in former years. This 
may be accounted for by the comparative indifference of many farmers to the growth of 
weeds on the roadside, as well as to the practice which now prevails of procuring a change 
of seed from other parts. The productive power of many weeds is very great. The fol- 
lowing are the results of observations on their seed-bearing capabilities. In each case the 
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seeds arc those counted upon a single plant: purslane, 900,000; burdock, 400,328 ; 
cockle, 3,200 ; mustard, 31,000 ; Canadian thistle, 42,000; ox-eye daisy, 9,600 ; chess, 
3,500 ; mallow, 16 500; campion, 4,400; sow thistle, 19,000. When we consider this 
productive power and the vitality some possess, together with the peculiar mode by which 
many are distributed, it is not a matter of surprise that we should find weeds compara- 
tively common plants. Weeds are largely distributed by the following means: 1. In 
seed grain from other farms. 2. Animals carrying seeds attached to their bodies. 3. 
By the wind, where seeds are supplied with structures which enable them to be blown 
about. 4. Weed seeds are often carried from farm to farm by threshing machines. 5. 
Manure from city stables. The straw used in such is often obtained from dirty farms 
and frequently contains weed seeds. 6. Railroads are highways along which many weeds 
travel, and gain a wide distribution. 7. Renting farms for a short time has a tendency 
to develop careless farming ani encourage the growth of weeds. 


An analysis of weeds shows clearly that they, like other plants, take certain mineral 
substances from the soil, which in time impoverishes it and deprives valuable plants of 
their food. A knowledge of the nature of weeds becomes of importance in destroying 
them. Annuals live but a year, bear many seeds, and when young are weak and tender ; 
such as shepherd’s purse, mustard, cockle, penny cress, wild oats, chess, ragweed, chick- 
weed, sow thistle. Biennials live two years and usually have a tap-root. Unless these 
plants are cut below the surface, cutting increases their vigor. Examples, carrot, blue- 
weed, burdock, and mullen. Simple perrenials continue from year to year and will reap- 
pear until the root is destroyed Ox eya daisy, chicory, bindweed, sorrel, campion, are 
perennials of this nature, Creeping perrenials are more or less jointed in the roots, each 
joint capable of growing, if separated. Oontinual cultivation and smothering from light 
are necessary to kill these, among which are Oanadian thistle, couch grass, toadflax, milk- 
weed, and perennial sow thistle. There can be no specific method given to kill weeds ; 
but there are certain general principles which can be applied and when followed are likely 
to be successful. Such are the following : 1. Thorough cultivation of the land. 2. Kilk 
ing weeds along the roadside and in the fence corners, 3. Prevent weeds from seeding. 
4, Never ailow weeds to have the benefit of sunlight; this can be effected by constant 
cultivation, or any other means by which the weeds may be continually covered. 5. 
Destroy at a good time, in the case of biennials when they are about to flower, and in 
many annuals when they are young and tender. 6. Secure as far as possible the co-opera- 
tion of others in destroying weeds. 7. Sow clean seed. 


Farming in which green manuring, hoeing, soiling, growing clover and fall-plowiag 
are fuilowed in a systematic manner, is not likely to be characterized by dirty fields. 
These methods involve most of the principles stated above, and bring about conditions 
adverse to the development of weeds. We shall now direct attention to a few weeds 
which shou'd be prevented from getting a foothold in our fields, some of them compara- 
tively new to our Province, but they are making their appearance at several points. 


1. Sonchus arvensis. The perennial sow thistle has made its appearance in several 
places in Untario. Lt is one of the worst weeds that could be on a farm, and is exceed- 
ingly difficult to destroy. ‘' Any who have unfortunately had experience with it, consider 
it far worse than the Canadian thistle. Having a creeping rootstock every inch of which 
will grow when cut off, and producing very many seeds (19,000) it is well fitted to become 
widely di-tributed if not prevented by thorough cultivation and watchfulness. It belongs 
to the same family (Compositz) as the common thistle of gardens which is an annual. 
The flower of the perennial sow thistle has a bright yellow color, and about the size of 
a dandelion ; the flower stalk, especially near the flower, is quite hairy, and also beneath 
the flower is covered with brownish hairs. The roots are about the size of a pipe stem 
and not fibrous as in the annual form. It grows about two and a half feet high and 
spreads rapidly from the roots which keep constantly forming new centres. At first the 
leaves lie quite flit upon the ground, but a main stem soon develops and the plant assumes 
an erect form. very farmer should know this weed and make every effort to prevent 
its getting a foothold upon his farm, 
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1, Sonchus aryensis. 


SS 
PENNYCRESS (Thlaspi arvense.) Fatsz FLax (Camelina sativa). 


2. Thlaspt arvense. The pennycress is another weed whose advent should be 
watched. {t is not a common weed yet, but we expect to find it get a foothold if not 
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carefully guarded. It is exceedingly common in the Red River valley of Manitoba, where 
it is called the French weed, and as much wheat is imported from that country, this plant 
will be among the seed. Already several specimens have come under the writer's notice. 
It belongs to the cress family in which we find mustard, wild flax, pepperwort, etc., and 
like them produces many seeds which posses great vitality and can resist under very 
adverse conditions. The pods are very characteristic, being somewhat circular and flat, 
with a distinct notch at the top. The leaves are oblong, arrow-shaped at the base, 
toothed and smooth. It bears small white flowers with four petals and six stamens. It 
is an annual, about one foot high and emits a strong offensive odor when bruised. If 
this plant gets a place on the farm it will be about as difficult to get rid of as the well 
known’ mustard 


3. Camelina sativa. The wild flax is another weed making considerable progress in 
being widely distributed. It also belongs to the cress family and is an annual. The 
flowers are yellowish but small; the pods are round and about the size of a. pea, filled 
with small brown seeds. It has been found associated with flax and hence the name; 
but an examination of it shows that it is an entirely different plant. 


i | — << SD Bla dder 


Lychnis Vespertina. Silene inflata, 


4, Lychnis vespertina. This is sometimes called white cockle, and resembles the 
flower of purple cockle except in color. It is a biennial and the flowers are what is 
termed Dioecious; all the flowers upon one plant being staminate or pistillate, This 
plant is becoming quite common, and is a source of many of the weed seeds in clover seed. 
There should not be much difficulty in getting rid of it, where thorough cultivation is 
practiced. It belongs to the same family as common purple cockle, viz., Caryophyllacese 
(Pink family). 


5. Silene inflata. The bladder campion is also a member of the pink family. This 
is a much worse weed than the preceding, as it has creeping perennial roots, and like it 
produces many seeds. Though resembling white cockle and sometimes called by that 
name, it can be readily distinguished by the bladder-like appearance of the calyx which 
is very thin. The pistil has only three styles while the cockles have five. The seeds of 
this plant are often found among clover seed. 
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6. Vicia cracca. This isthe wild tare and belongs to the same family (Leguminosae) 
in which we find beans, clovers, etc. It bears a close resemblance to the Vetch, but the 
reeds are much smaller. It is a perennial and bears a cluster (raceme) of bright blue 
flowers. The leaves are compound, and consist of from ten to twelve pairs of leaflets at 
the end of which are tendrils somewhat branched. 


Vicia eracca. PIGEON WEED (Lithospermum arvense.) 


7. Lithospermum arvense. The pigeon weed or redroot usually grows about a foot, 
high, and has a somewhat branched habit. The leaves are narrow and harsh to the 
feeling ; the white flowers are small, and when matured produce four small smooth seeds. 
This plant is always found more troublesome where fall wheat is grown, as it flourishes 
where it gets a start in the fall. It seldom troubles spring crops. The root sometimes 
is quite reddish and hence the name redroot. Wild pigeons are fond of the seed, hence 
the name pigeon weed. ; 


8. Rumex acetosella. The sorrel is a weed, the small triangular seeds of which are 
very often among clover seed. It is common upon poor soil, grows about a foot high. 
Young plants grow up from under-ground stems which are perennial. The spear-head 
shaped leaves are very sour. ‘The seeds are much the same in form as buckwheat, but 
very small. 


9. Plantago lanceolata. The rib-grass is another weed the seeds of which are 
frequently found among clover seed ; they are something like flax seed, but very much 
smaller, It is a perennial with long narrow ribbed leaves. The flowers are borne on a 
spike. The seed of this plant is often sown in grass mixtures in the Old Country, and 
it is claimed sheep are tond of it; but with us it is considered as a weed, and farmers 
desire to get r 7” “t as soon as possible. 
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10. Convolvulus arvensis. The bindweed is considered to be one of the worst weeds 
to get rid of. It has a creeping perennial root, and shows a wonderful power to continue 
growing under adverse conditions. The writer is at present carrying ona series of 
experimants with a view to ascertain what is rsquired to subdue it. The plant is rea lily 
known by its flowers which resemble those of the morning-glory, but about half the size. 
[t grows close to the ground; no careless hoeing or indifferent cultivation will ever over- 
come this weed. Such conditions seem to favor its growth. Nothing short of the most 


severe measures will ever rid a field of this pest. 


ea 


_— 


Plantago lanceolata, 


Rumex acetosella. 
Convolvulus arvensis. 


LL. Bromus ssculinus, Attention is directed to chess especially because there yet 
linger some who still believe it is derived from degenerated wheat. Itis one of the most 
remarkable c1ses of persistent belief in a theory that has all the teachinz of science 
against it. | We shall give some of the reasons for accepting that it is a regular species of 
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plant, like other plants raised from seeds of its kind, and producing always the 
same kind of seeds: 1. The plant is so com- 
pletely different from wheat, that botanists 
the world over place it in another genus, Bromus, 
wheat being of the genus Triticum. 2. If chess 
is sown, it produces chess. Degenerated wheat 
sown under favorable conditions should return 
to wheat, but this never does. The most rank 
evolutionist would not expect to see develop in 
the space of a few months a plant so unlike in 
structure, form, and habit, that from which it is 
said to be derived. It is only through long 
periods of time that changes can be effected 
go. as to get even a variety ; but in this case 
- one season or only a portion of it brings about 
such a remarkable change that the plant is 
ranked in another genus. 3. Farmers who 
are careful to sow clean seed seldom have chess 
4. Chess wlll mature seed under adverse con- 
ditions though the plant be only two or three 
inches high, but if conditions are favorable it 
grows three feet high. This may explain why 
it is not seen in good crops, and yet seeding 
the ground for a more suitable time. When 
the wheat crop is injured by frosts, it then 
usurps the soil and becomes quite visible. 
b, Wheat is grown in some parts where chess 
is unknown, and though the wheat is winter- 
killed chess does not appear. 6. Wheat is 
often killed in Ontario, and not followed 
by chess. 7. The conclusion of all men who 
make plant life a special study is, that chess is 
a typical plant, produces seed yearly, which if sown developsa plant of the same 
character, and that wheat seed will not produce chess nor can chess produce wheat. 


CuEss (Bromus seoalsmvus). 


COMPOSITION OF FODDERS. 
By G. E, Day, AgRicuLTuRist, O.A.0., GUELPH. 


In response to a number of requests for a chart representing, graphically, the 
composition of fodders, the following chart has been prepared from different analyses of 
fodders. The chart, as will be noticed, does not represent the composition of the fodders, 
but the nnmber of pounds of digestrble nutrients in 100 pounds of fodder. The figures 
from different analyses will be found to vary somewhat, but the variations, as a rule, are 
slight, and the appended figures may be regarded as approximately correct. ¢~=<"hy 


The different constituents represented in the chart will be recognized, as indicated 
at the top of the chart. 


For the uses of the various food constituents, and for,’ methodsf of compounding 
rationa, see Farmers’ Institute Report for 1894, page 225. 
94 
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LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENT, 


RAISING HOGS FOR MARKET. 
By W. S. Fraser, BRADFORD. 


The hog, which is so common in our land, is perhaps the least understood of any of — 
our domestic animals. It is thought by many to be the most stupid, filthy, greedy, and 
lazy animal we have. Now, as for his stupidity, it has been proven that he is as capable 
of receiving instruction as the ordinary dog ; his greediness is but his willingness to turn 
the coarser farm products into slices of ham and bacon ; his filthiness is more the fault of 
his owner than himself ; while as to his laziness—for which he is proverbial—he is never 
guilty when he is in need of anything. To raise hogs profitably we cannot afford to 
waste time, food, or tissue. The breed must be considered. It is said, and said truly, 
that the feed is more than half the breed. .A poor breed well cared for is better than a 
good breed badly attended, and a good breed well cared for is better still. The long- 
sided, light-shouldered kinds are in demand at present as producing the most desirable 
bacon. The Tamworth, Yorkshire and Chester White furnish us with this sort. They 
are prolific, good feeders, and grow rapidly. The Berkshire, Essex and Suffolk are 
shorter, thicker shouldered, heavier jowled and finer boned. ‘They develop quickly, 
lay on’ fat easily, and, for the amount of food consumed, give more pounds in 
return than the larger breeds. These may be profitably crossed with the larger 
breeds, by using a Berkshire boar with a Tamworth or large Yorkshire sow, larger 
litters being secured than by crossing the other way. In these days of close com- 
petition and small profits we must economize in every particular, and sows that do not 
raise more than six or seven, or even eight pigs, cannot be profitably kept. A good 
brood sow should raise at least twenty pigs each year, and may continue to do so for ten 
years. The practice of changing sows often, only keeping them a year or two, is foolish- 
ness ; old sows raise larger litters, and as a rule make better mothers. S ws should be 
kindly treated—not chased with dogs, beaten at every opportunity, or neglected in bed 
or board. When butchering is going on, first put her away beyond hearing, as the 
excitement tends to make her suspicious and cross. 


She should not be mated until seven or eight months old, and at all times she should 
have plenty of exercise and be well fed on food largely nitrogenous. Before farrowing 
ahe should have a double pen, where she should have a limited supply of fine bedding. 
After farrowing she should have a warm drink and nothing else for twenty-four hours, 
and should be fed lightly for a few days. Sows eating their young is caused by feeding 
too concentrated food or from want of exercise. A mixture of bran and ground oats. 
with some roots or grass, fed previous to farrowing, will prevent this. As the pigs grow 
older the sow should have all the food she can eat (ground oats, peas and slop), and if a 
portion of the pen is set apart where the young pigs have access to a trough in which a 
mixture of ground grain and bran is kept, the young family will soon learn to eat, and 
are gradually taught to be self-dependent. 


Castrate before weaning. They should be weaned when about seven weeks old. 
After separation the sow should be returned in about twelve hours and this repeated once 
or twice, This relieves the sow. The sow may again be mated about the fifth day after 
weaning. The young pigs should be kept growing continuously. Feed liberally ground 
@sts and shorts and all the milk and kitchen slop available. Keep ashes and salt within 
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easy reach at all times. If the pen is small, place a wide board on edge between the 
trough and the bed to give exercise and prevent foundering. Spring litters are most pro- 
fitably fed on clover ; a half acre of lucerne clover will, with a light ration of grain, feed 
twenty hogs during the summer, and will produce pork at a cost that will give a profit 
even at present prices. Fall litters require more food and attention to make them pay. 
The pens must be comfortable and the troughs must be so constructed that no food is 
wasted. The ration should consist of a greater proportion of heat-producing food than 
in summer, such as barley or peas, with a mixture of wheat middlings or bran. It is 
better to water before feeding, and feed meal dry, moistening it slightly in the troughs. 
By feeding carefully a better price can be obtained for grain than by selling on the 
market. 


Things to be Remembered in Hog Raising. 


1, Never feed hogs after they attain a weight of 180 pounds live weight, as it costs 
more to put a pound on them then than when younger. 


Do not keep more than you can keep in good growing condition. 
Exercise and cleanliness are essential to profitable hog raising. 


Po bo 


Get your spring litters on the market as early as possible. 
Do not keep two or three sows doing the work of one. 


Do 


Kind treatment, even to hogs, pays. 


THE PIG CONTROVERSY. 
By D. F. Witson, Daupuin Lake, May. 


For some years past it may almost be said that it has been a rare thing to pick up 
any of our agricultural periodicals without finding an article or two in them upholding a 
breed or breeds of pigs in opposition to other breeds. So far as Canadian writers on 
the subject have gone, the controversy may be summed up as a disagreement between con- 
sumer and producer. The pork packer who is indirectly the consumer, for he must cater 
to the tastes of his customers says, “ I want a pig that will give me long, deep and lean 
sides of meat, such as the Yorkshire and Tamworth and their grades.” The producers say 
“ I can give you that in other breeds and can produce the meat inore cheaply than by using 
the breeds you recommend.” In answer to this the pork packer says, “‘ We will pay more per 
pound for pigs of the type we want, so that.it wili pay you to grow them, even if they 
are not so cheaply fed.” The Berkshire men who have taken up their pen in defence of 
their favorites, have argued that they can by selection give the consumers the desired con- 
formation and lean meat which they demand and while the breeders have not said much 
about it, there is a feeling among farmers that pigs of the Berkshire type, take consider- 
ably less feed to produce a pound of pork than those grades which the packer calls for, 
It is not to be wondered at that the Berkshire breeders fight hard in defence of their breed, 
as for years it has been the popular pig, and by far the greater number of Canadian pigs 
have a strong-infusion of its blood, and when a few packers say somewhat suddenly, ‘“* We 
want no more of them, it is not suprising that the breeders have something to say in the 
matter. Now let us endeavor to look at the case from a totally unbiased view ; without 
a leaning towards any particular breed and without prejudice against any. ‘The pork 
packers claim that the farmer’s interests and theirs, as to the kind of pig to be raised, are 
identical ; and so they are to a very large extent, provided the packer deals fairly with 
the farmer ; for the packer to increase his business must turn out an article which the 
market demands, while the farmer, who supplies him with his raw material, has the 
demand for this raw material increased, just in proportion as the packer supplies his 
customers with what they want. In these days of close competition when one country 
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vies with another in the markets of the world, it is ridiculous to consider, what class of 

product can be most easily raised. The first thing we must ask ourselves is, can we pro- 
duce the article the market demands? If this can be produced at a profit, all right. If 
not it must be abandoned. It is useless to produce any commodity for which there is no 
demand, or for which a demand cannot be created, William Corbett in his ‘‘ Cottage 
Economy ” tells how a pig should he fed and says, “‘ the last bushel fed is the one that 
pays the best, even if the pig has to sit down to eat it.” Now pigs that reach this stage, 
of fat are not generally less than eighteen months old, and with the knowledge we have 
to-day of pig feeding, we know that a bushel fed at this age is not as profitable as if fed 
to a pig a year younger, and moreover the time when such meat was wanted is gone by, 
even by that class in whose interests he was writing, and whom he would have live on 
bread, bacon and beer. A Manitoba Berkshire breeder, speaking at the annual meeeting 
of the Oentral Farmers’ Institute, said he had found it very difficult to get a Berkshire 
pig with a ham big enough to suit him. Now [ can quite understand his diffisulty, bat 
think the Berkshire is not so deficient in the size of the ham as it often seems to be, its 
very heavy shoulder giving it this appearance. This heavy development of shoulder is, [ 
think, a defect in a pig, for the shoulder is the poorest quality of meat in the animal. It 
should therefore be rather light, and as the jowl also is anything but choice eating accord- 
ing to present taste, it should be as light as possible, which is not the case with the Berk- 
shire. There are, however, numbers of pigs of the breed that have shoulders that are not 
unduly developed, shoulders that, while not being light are of a size in proportion to the 
other parts of the animal. Such pigs are long and smooth in appeiranc3, with a good 
heavy ham. They are pigs that the packer I should think, could not grumble at very 
much, and that the farmer would find profitable feeders, though in this respect they 
would probably not equal the shorter thicker type, as I am of the opinion that the nearer 
the Berkshires approach the packers’ ideal, the more feed will it take to produce a pound 
of pork. While I believe it is all right for the breeders of the Berkshire by selection to 
mould their pigs to suit the demand of their customers—for they have pigs approaching 
that type—it seems ridiculous for breeders of Suffolks and other small breeds to do so, 
as I see one breeder is endeavoring to do. These pigs have their place but not as the 
bacon hog of to-day. No pig is easier fed, or fit to kill so young as the Suffolk, and they 
will always be the most profitable animal to grow for fresh pork for they may be killed at 
any time. They have their characteristics and uses. Why then change these and 
endeavor to make bacon hogs of them, when there are other breeds better adapted for the 
purpose than they can ever be, unless they are so altered in appearance as to be unrecog- 
nizable, Of the two breeds which the pork packer recommends (the improved large 
Yorkshire and the Tamworth), it looks to many as if they were advising the farmers to go 
back to raising the old time razor backs. Especially is this true of the Tamworths, and 
there are few who see them for the first time, who are favorably impressed with them. 
They are, however, a pig that grows on you, and when one becomes used to their some- 
what peculiar appearance, their good points begin to show up. uclid says, “ A line 18 
length without breadth.” This is very nearly true of the Tamworth’s head, for while the 
nose is long the rest of the head is small and fine, not larger than would seem actually 
necessary, there is next to no jowl, a very light shoulder with a great deep side and a 
comparatively heavy ham. Now ithe question is, what is the difference in the amount of 
feed required to produce a pound of'pork in one of these big, narrow slabby pigs, com- 
pared with that required to do the same in a good average Berkshire. While some 
experiments have been made in this direction, I think that the experimental farms would 
be doing a good work by making asufficient number of tests, that the farmers of Canada 
may know the comparative cost of feeding the different types of pigs. These long lean 
breeds are raised and fed very largely by the old country farmers, for the Berkshire is not 
so generally popular in England as in Oanada, and these Englishmen know a thing or two 
about pigs as well as about other stock. They also know a good piece of bacon when 
they come across it, and as England mus: be the market for our surplus bacon, we can 
profitably learn a lesson or two from them, if we would have them buy this surplus. 
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METHODS OF BREEDING SHEEP. 
By Joun A. Craic, University or Wisconsin, Mapison, WISCONSIN. 


The breeder of pure bred sheep in establishing his flock may choose to follow in and 
in breeding, line breeding, outcrossing, and for another method that has not been named 
1 shall use the term balanced breeding. While these methods may be said to limit the 
choice of the flockmaster, who has the care of registered flocks, there is wider scope for 
the farmer in making a choice, as he may also include cross-breeding. It will be more 
satisfactory, then, to discuss the methods of breeding singly, from tho standpoint of the 
breeder, and again from the point of view of the farmer who is rearing sheep for the 
general market. 


Wauat 1s In ann In BreEEDING ? 


In and in breeding should be detined before it is discussed, and yet it is the difficulty 
in doing this that has caused the copious controversies that have been published. A 
definition has been put forward to the effect that in and in breeding is mating animals 
that are as closely related as cousins. If this understanding of in and in breeding is 
accepted—and it has to be so treated because of the need of a better one—it will be 
found to include the following relationships: sire and daughter, son and dam, brother 
and sister, half-brother and half-sister, grandsire and granddaughter, uncie and niece, 
nephew and aunt, grandnephew and grandaunt. This definition seems to embrace too 
much, and it is this general application of the term that has been the cause of much mis- 
understanding. For instance, when sire and daughter are mated, the relationship is very 
much closer than when half-brother and half-sister are bred to each other, and yet if the 
mating of the former has been found to result injuriously, the other is included in the 
general condemnation, because it also is in and in breeding, though there is a wide 
difference in the methods. 


The vast variation that there is in the forms of in and in breeding, may in a large 
measure explain the fact that successes and disappointments have both followed its 
observance, though there is every reason to believe that the good results that followed its 
usage at an early time, were to some extent due to the new material that the breeders 
found, and also in a greater degree to the fact that they were exceedingly cautious in the 
selection of the animals that they so mated. 


It may be said, in brief, that the beneficial effects of in and in breeding are that it 
is of material assistance in evolving and mairtaining a type ; it intensifies characteristics, 
and it is conducive to quality. It does not follow with surety that because animals are 
related that they are of similar type. Oftentimes brothers and sisters illustrate extremes 
in appearances, but it is none the less true that there is likely to be more similarity 
between animals that are closely related than between those that are distantly so. It is this 
liability to variation, even among close relations, that keeps the principle of selection to 
the fore, without any respect to the method of breeding that is followed. In the evolution 
of a new breed of sheep, in and in breeding is a necessity for the purpose of fixing a type 
from diversified material, and to strengthen characteristics so that they may be prepotent 
over all other influences ; hence in the establishment of all the breeds of sheep there was 
a time when in and in breeding was absolutely necessary, and the breeders in making the 
breeds had to follow it. In reference to the comment that in and in breeding is the road 
to quality, there is no doubt as to its effectiveness in that direction, but it is usually a 
refinement that indicates weakening of the constitution. A thin skin, light bone, and 
fine hair are the evidences of such quality, and these are indicative of a lack of constitu- 
tion. 
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Insunious Resutts rrom Crose IN anp In BREEDING. 


The injurious results that follow close in and in breeding are tendencies towards 
weakness of constitution, and all the disfigurements in appearance that this implies, 
together with infertility. Jn my estimation, these are the source of the most baneful 
troubles that may reduce a flock. Weakness in constitution means the most favorable 
conditions for the introduction of all diseases that sheep are likely to have. To indicate 
how susceptible in and 1n bred animals are to defects and diseases, let me cite one instance 
that has occurred in my experience. A ram of excellent type was used on grade ewes. 
The best ewe lambs were retained, and owing to force of circumstances, these were bred 
to their sire. A defect in the ram that had escaped me asserted itself in the second 
generation. The ram was slightly crooked in his hind legs, and the lambs in the first 
generation failed to show this defect because of the counter influence of the ewes ; but 
in the second generation the lambs when quite young were so deformed and weak in their 
hocks, that they were almost helpless. 


The earliest sheep breeders, Bakewell, Ellman, and others, who are frequently quoted 
as followers of in and in breeding, in their flock operations were compelled to breed in 
and in, or else permit their flocks to recede through the use of inferior foreign blood. 
But even they were unable to avoid the dangers, although the blood they began with 
was fresh and vigorous. It is John Ellman’s direct statement that fresh blood in a flock 
is absolutely necessary to keep up the constitution, as he said, ‘‘ You may retain your 
good shape and aptitude to fatten, but by breeding too long in and in, you will lose that 
strength of constitution which, in Southdowns especially, after all, is that which has 
spread them over the whole kingdom, and has made them so valuable.” The Duke of 
Richmond also added to the same discussion the remark that whenever in and in breed- 
ing had been tried in his flock, he found the produce deficient in size and constitution. 


ErFriciency oF LINE BREEDING. 


It remains to be said of in and in breeding that its advantages can be secured and 
its ‘:jurious tendencies evaded. That the fixing of a type can be accomplished without 
close ia and in breeding has been demonstrated by many flocks that are line bred. Line 
breeding is similar to in and in breeding, except that the relationship is wider. The 
uniformity of the ancestry evolves a type, and it gives prepotency, while the relationship 
is so wide that the dangers of in and in breeding are avoided. It may be said that line 
breeding limits the range of selection, but as a family of sheep includes so many indi- 
viduals, it does not apply with much force to sheep breeding. There is no doubt but 
that line breeding is the most generally adopted system of breeding followed in the flocks 
of the world. I have been favored with the opinions of thirty-nine of the leading sheep 
breeders of Europe, Canada, and the United States, and of these only five express a 
preference for fresh infusions of outside blood into their flocks, while the rest follow line 
breeding. 


SuccessFUL FLocKS THAT ARE LINE BRED. 


While there must be many superior line-bred flocks throughout the world, because 
of the large number of prominent breeders that follow it in their practice, yet there are 
two that have a remarkable record, that has been established because of pronounced 
adherence to this method of breeding. I refer to the large flock owned by the Murray 
Bros. in Australia, and the Border Leicester flock owned by Lord Palworth in Scotland. 
The first mentioned flock was established fifty-four years ago, and since then no outside 
blood has been mingled with it. Mr. Murray, in addition to being a sage in sheep lore, 
possessed also sound and steady judgment, which he used in the selection and mating of 
his sheep. He recognized the danger of in and in breeding at the beginning of his opera- 
tions, and he never failed to place the quality of constitution before all others in making 
his selections. He increased the weight, density and quality of the fleeces of his flock, 
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PURE BRED SHROPSHIRE YEARLING RAM used in the cross breeding experiments with 
Shropshires and Merinos at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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and the size of the carcases, and made the type of his sheep pronounced. Between the 
years 1856 and 1885 he sold eighteen thousand, four hundred and fifty-nine stud rams 
that realized £91,048, which of itself indicates the character of his flock. I have been 
favored with samples of wool from this flock, and also with photos of his sheep. I may 
say that the flock is never housed or artificially fed, hence the size of the sheep and the 
character of the wool have their origin in the system of breeding that is followed. The 
wool fibre shows a remarkable combination of length, strength, fineness and softness ; 
while the fleeces are renowned because of their weight and density. While Mr. Murray’s 
sheep are in and in bred to the extent that they are descended from one ram, yet the 
system that is followed is nearer to line breeding. A correspondent who personally 
inspected the flock, states, ‘the rams are used in small paddocks singly, and a system 
of line breeding is followed with considerable judgment in the matter of mating a type 
of ram with a type of ewe to produce some desired characteristic in the progeny.” The 
flock is made up of a number of different families, and these are blended without the 
introduction of outside blood, so that the excellencies that are desired are made apparent. 
As illustrative of the type of sheep that has been evolved, it may be said that several of 
the rams reared on natural pasture weigh over 200 pounds, and as further evidence of 
the constitution of the ewes, J submit the photo of the champion ewe, ‘‘ Grace.” She 
has been a winner many times, as evidenced by the fact that she won a cup for 
champion ewe, Royal Show, Adelaide, 1890; cup for champion ewe, Royal Show, 
Adelaide, 1891 ; medal for best ewe and lamb, Royal Show, Adelaide, 1892 ; first prize 
four-tooth ewe, 1890; first prize six-tooth ewe, 1891. 


Border Teioeeters from the flock of Lord Palworth first appear in the sale ring in 
1819, and since then they have attracted attention by the high averages that have been 
made. The highest price then paid was £7 10s. for a ram, and this has gradually grown, 
reaching £195 in 1873; and in 1890, the price was £155 ; in 1892, £150. Hon. Henry 
Scott in discussing the system followed in breeding this flock, makes the comment that 
there are natural laws that forbid the mating of very close relations, and then goes on to 
say that ‘‘it is this very system of line breeding that has brought the Border Leicester 
to its present high state of perfection.” He says further, ‘“‘ The Mertoun flock, I think, 
may claim to rank high among ram-producing flocks, and almost all leading breeders use 
Mertoun rams with success. None but home bred rams have been used for about fifty 
years, and no ewes have been brought in. The flock contains five leading families, 
besides numerous combinations of blood, and it is by crossing the various strains that it is 
found possible to carry on the system.” 


BALANCED BREEDING THE FOUNDATION OF ALL SUCCESSFUL SYSTEMS. 


It is noteworthy that in the operations carried on with the Murray and the Mertoun 
flocks, as well as with others that have obtained notoriety, there is an effort made to 
balance the characteristics of the sires and dams, so that the progeny may possess uniform 
merit. This may be termed balanced breeding. It is a method of breeding in which all 
the qualities of the parents are so blended as to tend towards perfection in the progeny. 
It is based on the correct assumption that no animal is perfect, and that the nearest 
approach to perfection is obtained by mating animals in which the faults of the one are 
offset by the merits of the other. The occurrence of nicks in breeding, has led the writer 
to study their origin as accurately as possible. The results seem to strengthen the claims 
of this method of breeding. It appears that in all classes of stock there are certain 
strains, which, when brought together, have produced an unusually large number of 
remarkable animals. Their blood lines, in common terms, are said to nick. The former — 
transmit to the latter some merits that they lack, and the reverse is also true, In trot- 
ting horses the wonderful speed prolificacy of the Hambletonian, Mambrino Chief or 
Morgan union is widely known. These strains more or: less strengthen each other in: 
temperament, conformation and .other qualities. The Olydesdales families, Darnley and 
Prince of Wales, have been the producer of a large number of exceptional animals, and it 
secms to have its origin in the way that they strengthen each other’s weaknesses when 
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GRACE, the property of Alex. Murray, of Mount Crawford, Adelaide, South Australia. Grazed on 
natural grasses only ; neither fed nor housed. Winner of many cups and prizes as champion ewe at the 
Royal Shows, Adelaide. Grace was bred in a direct line for fifty years without change of blood. 
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JACOB, the property of Alex. Murray, of Mount Crawford, Adelaide, South Australia, whose flock 
has been line bred for over fifty years. Grazed at large on natural grasses only ; neither fed nor housed, 
Winner of many cups and prizes as champion ram at the Royal Shows, Adelaide. 
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the union is affected. The prolificacy of the Harold-Premier cross in prize winning 
Shires, is also well known, and among Hackneys a similar fact is observable in the 
unusual success of the Denmark and Fireaway blend. There area multitude of instances 
of the truth of this principle (and they are common to all classes of stock), emphasizing 
the observance of balanced breeding, no matter what other system may come afterwards. 
To apply this in practice to a flock, we: will suppose that the ewes that are to make the 
foundation for it have been selected as closely as possible to a chosen type. ‘They have 
faults as all sheep have, and the ram is selected to remove these faults as far as possible 
in the next generation. The young ewes are retained, and these also are mostly of a 
type showing uniformity in their weaknesses as well as in their merits. The ram that 
is mated with them has been selected to counteract those weaknesses. It is evident that 
each year brings the flock nearer to perfection; and the choice of a ram a matter of closer 
discrimination, for the weaknesses should grow less evident with each remove. None 
the less they always have some faults as new ones are constantly appearing. If the 
rams first used are retained and bred to the foundation ewes as long as they remain in 
the flock, more uniformity may be secured, as each successive step forward is made from 
the same basis. 


As far as I have studied the methods that are available to the breeder of pure-bred 


sheep, the results are a preference for line breeding as far as pedigree is concerned, and 
when the direct choice of individuals is made, then observe the requirements of balanced 
breeding. 


Breepineg Metuops ror FARMERS’ FLocKs 


The ordinary flock of the farm consists of grade sheep employed in the production of 
wool and mutton for the common market. Under such circumstances it is possible to 
follow any of the systems of breeding that have been already discussed as well as cross 
breeding. I shall present the subject of cross breeding, not with the intention of recom- 
mending it as a system to be followed in ordinary flocks, but rather to use it as an argu- 
ment in favour of the method which I have called balanced breeding. The effective 
reason why cross breeding cannot be recommended for adoption in the operations of the 
ordinary flock, is that it is altogether too expensive, as it requires the purchase of a 
number of animals that are pure-bred and of two distinct breeds. 


THE Source oF SuccessFUL Oross BREEDING. 


Cross breeding is the fusion of the blood of two distinct breeds. It is a fact that has 
been abundantly proven, that cross breeding gives unusual vigor to the progeny. This 
feature is the most striking part of the experience of all who have made any experiments 
in this direction. Why it should do so must be largely a matter of theory, while the 
knowledge that it does so is altogether a matter of fact. It seems to me that this in- 
creased vigor of constitution that it imparts, and the excellency that it produces, are due 
to the same features that are common to balanced breeding. Oross breeding is usually so 
successful to my mind because there is a balancing of the defects of the representative of 
the one breed with the merits of the other, and the reverse also comes into play. Another 
noticeable fact about cross breeding that supports the idea that it owes its excellencies to 
its similarity to balanced breeding, is the fact that the first cross is usually more meri- 
torious than any of the succeeding crosses. The reason appears to me to be because of the 
degree to which the weakness and the merits are made to blend. In the crossbred 
progeny the extreme have met, and the result in the first cross is a remarkable uniform- 
ity of usual merit. It seems to differ from balanced breeding, only in the degree to which 
the qualities vary from each other. This being self evident, I shall indicate what has been 
accomplished from cross breeding, so that it may lead to a better understanding of what 
may be expected from the observance of the principles of balanced breeding. 
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A HALF BRED LEIC RSTER. CHEVIOT EWE, representing the cross that is most popular in 
Scotland for rearing fat Jambs from hill sheep. ‘nis ewe has been the winner of many prize; in hee class. 
The property of Thomas Scott, Clifton Farm, Scotland. 


MERINO EWES, representing those of the flock used in cross- Pe Shropshires and Merinos at 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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GROUP OF BORDER LEICESTERS, representing the line bred flock owned by Lord Polwarth, 
Mertoun, Scotland. This engraving of a painting shows these sheep as they appeared in 1837, when a 
representative from this flock sold for £195 and the average made was £44, 15s., 24d. For over fifty years 
line breeding has been methodically followed in establishing this flock. 
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Oross BREEDING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


In being the source of supply for so many different breeds of sheep, the flocks of 
Great Britain affords usual facilities for cross breeding. Consequently the practice is 
quite generally followed among the farmers of England and Scotland, when the produc- 
tion of the best mutton isdesired. The hill sheep of Scotland, the Okeviots and the 
Blackfaces, are brought south and bred to Leicester rams, and other of the larger mutton 
breeds. This crossing for market purposes usually results in the production of a breed. 
Omitting but three or four of the breeds of sheep of Great Britain, it may be said that 
the remaining twenty or so have been made through cross breeding in which either the 
Southdown or the Leicester has figured conspicuously. 


Oross-bred sheep at the Smithfield show in England have made a notable record. 
In 1887 the cross-bred sheep shown at Smithfield, stood third in daily rate of gain, with 
.73 pounds to their credit, while the highest was .76. In the class for wethers the same year 
the cross-bred wethers made a daily gain of .47 pounds, which was only excelled by another 
pen that had made an average daily gain of .54. In the class for fat whether lambs in 1889, 
the best cross-bred pens made a daily average gain of .67,which was surpassed by three other 
pens. The cross-bred wethers over twelve months averaged .43 pounds per head daily, 
which was beaten by seven other pens, representatives of the pure bred-sheep. In 1890 
the cross-bred sheep held a very inferior position except in the class of twelve months old 
or over, where their gain of .49 per head daily was only beaten by the .52 lbs, daily gain 
of the winners. In 1891 the cross-bred wether lambs that were shown, were at the head 
of the list in daily gain, as they made .79 pounds per head. In the other class for older 
wethers they stood fourth with a daily gain to their credit of .48 pounds In 1892 the cross- 
bred lambs were third in rate of gain as they made .78 per head daily, while the pen that 
made the highest rate (Cotswolds) made the usual gain of .89 lbs., which has never been 
surpassed. Among the wethers over twelve months old, the cross breds stood fourth, 
having made an average daily gain of .45 pounds. In the lamb class in 1893, the cross-bred 
lambs were surpassed by twelve pens of lambs that were pure-breds, which was not a 
creditable showing, while in the other class for wethers they stood fifth. A better record 
was made in 1894 in the lamb class, when the cross-bred lambs had to their credit the 
highest daily gain, which was .82 pounds, and in the class for wethers, twelve months and 
over, they stood seventh. I have the records preceeding 1888 as far back as 1882, and 
and position of the cross bred-sheep does not vary much from that which has been given. 
Taking the record they have made, extending over a number of years, it will be found 
that the fattening qualities of the cross-bred sheep have been high, though there are only 
a few instances in which they have won a first place when judged on the points of the 
carcasses, 


Oross BREEDING IN AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND, 


In a publication issued by the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, Mr. A. 
Bruce, chief inspector of stock for New Zealand, discusses very fully the question of cross 
breeding sheep as it applies to all the colonies. With the growth of the trade in frozen 
mutton which has developed into enormous proportions between the colonies and the 
mother couatry, the crossing of some of the British mutton breeds on the Merino sheep 
common to the colonies, has excited much interest. Mr. Bruce urges that cross breeding 
should be more generally adopted as, he states, it is imperative that a remunerative out- 
let should be obtained for their surplus mutton, and as their sheep are mostly of the 
Merino breed, and that breed is not as suitable as cross-breds for the export trade, it is 
most essential in his view that cross breeding should be adopted, though chiefly for the 
reason that cross-bred wool in their market is, as a rule, more saleable, and brings fully 
better prices than the Merino. 


The Lincoln-Merino cross apparently has given the best satisfaction for the purposes 
of the country, as they give the best return in both wool and mutton. The Border 
Leicester and Merino crosses, on rich pasture and other nutritious foods, give almost as 
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satisfactory returns. They are found to be hardier than the Lincoln cross, while at the 
same time producing a cross-bred sheep with more rotundity of frame and depth of flesh. 
Their weak point is said to be the comparative lightness of the fleece and lack of covering, 
especially on the belly and legs. The English Leicester ranks next to the Border Lei- 
cester, the chief objection in their instance being the inferior quality of the mutton. Of 
the Shropshire-Merino cross, the breeders say that an excellent butcher’s sheep is made 
from this union, as the carcass is short, compact, broad on the back and loin, round on 
the shoulder and deep fleshed, while the mutton is of prime quality. The wool of this 
cross does not, however, find a ready sale in the markets of that country. This objection 
they also make to the Shropshire, and they find it is even more applicable to the South- 
down, as it is stated by the breeders that the wool is lighter and more inferior than that 
of the Shropshire cross, and the carcass also weighs less, though the quality and flavor of 
the mutton is high. . The Hampshire-Merino crosses have been found to have the advant- 
age of large size, shapely carcass and good mutton, but the fleece is very poor both as 
regards quality and weight. 


The following statement shows the views of breeders in New Zealand as to the rela- 
tive values of the different English sheep for crossing, as submitted to Mr. Bruce. It 
indicates how nearly they have secured a sheep that is satisfactory for their conditions, 
by this method: 


ro) ap 

3 Hardiness é The Mutton. The Fleece. | .8 

= and & oe 2 

® 5) ® Aik sii oT aG S 

: + | soundness. | 8 2, 5] 

a het aie, ne} a 5 

Peal Bel 8 & a as} © = 

oO — . ad S & | SR 

ro =) » os} fant . 5 5 at 

5 = 2 A n e & = s me i 
Bp Be setae | Be RBs sens Se at ecco coma as 
= 8 & e 5 S 5 = - & 5 6 
< | Syed Ce eg | pe | et} | ee Oe aN Past rm ae 

| Bien | | 
Ley ait OS | 5 | 6 | 12) ae eo | ti Gcsita20 20 | 6 100 
Tamcoln 6. ae AG 4 3 4 | 11 | Beas 6 20 | Is | 5 | 84 
Border Leicester...... 74° 6 41) 5 le eo Galle ae iy 10 era 
English Leicester..... 4 5 3 5 10 “loa 4 ee pn 18 4 77 
Romney Marsh....... 5 i 5 6 11 2 5 4 17 14 5 81 
Shropshire Down.... 6 6 3 6 12 3 7 3 | 14 12 3 75 
Southdowns BA Nae Kor ie Lee eye 3) 3 5 12 3 7 2 12 11 2 68 
Hampshire Downs....| 6 | 5 3 fase | 2 6 8 | 12 | 12 | 2 | 72 
| 


Cross BREEDING IN AMERICA. 


The cross breeding that has been carried on in this country has been somewhat similar 
to that which has been in Australia, as the basis in both instances has consisted of the 
fine woolled Merino. The depression in the wool market has led many to breed their 
flocks more in the direction of mutton, and to do this the same problem arose as that 
which confronted the Australian breeder : Which of the British breeds of sheep when 
crossed on the Merino, produces the best combination of wool and mutton for our mar 
kets, and at the same time is adapted to our farm conditions? Under the conditions that 
prevail over the west, where the fine wooled sheep had obtained the strongest foothold, 
the Shropshire had the greatest patronage of any of the distincly mutton breeds, and con- 
sequently they have been tried more extensively for this purpose. They have given good 
satisfaction, as the result of the cross is a sheep that is exceptionally adapted for the 
range, and it only requires a few crosses to make a sheep that in all market essentials is 
the equal of the pure-bred Shropshire. We have experimented with this cross for a 
number of years, and we now have a number that are of the third cross of the Shropshire 
on the Merino. The Merinos that we used were in no way exceptional, as they repre- 
sented the fine woolen sheep that are prevalent over the west. We were very careful in 
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the selection of Shropshire rams to use only the best. The first cross Shropshire-Merino 
are sheep of exceptional utility for our conditions. Though not large they weighed more 
than the Merino ewes, and they were especially good in the essential mutton points. 
Their fleece is of high merit both in respect to the protection that it gives the sheep and 
also in regard to its market value. While the first crosses only sheared about the same 
weizht of wool as the Merinos, yet the fleece was worth more, as the price per pound for 
it was higher. The improvement in weight, the mutton form, and feeding qualities were 
the chief gains through this infusion of Shropshire blood. The second cross of the 
Shropshire on the Merino again increased the weight of the carcass and made it much 
more valuable from a butcher’s point of view. The wool is worth more per ponnd than 
that of the Merino or the first cross, as it was longer and stronger in fibre. While the 
second cross gains in these particular points, the density of the fleece that is*character- 
istic of the first cross is lost. The third cross shows a nearer approach to the pure bred 
Shropshire. In fact we have some second and third crosses that could hardly be separ- 
ated from pure-bred Shropshires on their appearance, and for common market purposes 
they are equally profitable. The third cross wool is slightly longer, coarser and stronger 
than any of the preceding crosses, and on the market it does not bring any more than 
that of the second crosses. Asin all instances of cross breeding, the first cross shows 
the greatest improvement. The blending of the qualities of the two breeds, the fine 
dense fleece of the Merino and the mutton carcass of the Shropshire, seems to be most 
effectively accomplished in the first cross. : 

Another line of cross breeding that we have tried at our station, has been the cross- 
ing of the Dorset and the Shropshire, with the object of establishing a flock for breeding 
early lambs. In this the first cross has proven to be an unusual sheep. They have been 
an improvement in many particulars over the representatives of both of the pure-breds 
that were used. As will be seen in the photo that is here presented, they are exception- 
ally fine-bodied sheep with a remarkable spring of the rib, indicating good constitution. 
The fleece is rather light, but the wool is in demand owing to its fineness, softness and 
strength. The most remarkable feature about the cross, however, aside from the fact 
that they are early breeders, is the excellence of the forms of the first crosses from the 
butcher’s standpoint. We have not found that all of the first crosses are uniform in 
respect to the time that they will breed. It will likely require more top crosses of the 


Dorset to make this characteristic fixed to the degree that it should be to make a flock 


profitable for breeding early lambs. The second crosses do not show the vigor that is 
characteristic of the first, though they are in no wise markedly deficient in that respect. 


BALANCED BREEDING THE Most SuccESSFUL, 


That exceptional results have been obtained from cross breeding under a great variety 
of conditions is undoubtedly true, and I believe that through another method the bene- 
ficial features may be secured without entailing as large expense. Oross breeding, as 
before intimated, is but balanced breeding, through the mating of animals representing 
wider extremes than those brought together in balanced breeding. [I am satisfied that 
the latter is the best course for the farmer who is trying to build up a flock to produce 
wool and mutton for the common market. As to what can be accomplished by following 
the method of balanced breeding in a grade stock, i shall put our own in evidence. We 
started with a mixed collection of ewes, and after one or two cullings made them moder- 
ately uniform, After three years’ breeding on this method and some culling, the photo 
which is here presented shows the first fruits in a collection of ewe lambs that were 
retained as additions to the flock. Better evidence than these as to the success of the 
method might not be required, but we have it in the form of a direct experiment as to 
the prefit of lambs so bred and those of the ordinary nondescript breeding thas is followed 
on some farms. Last year I purchased one hundred lambs in the northern part of our 
State. They were lambs that were thoroughly representative of those bred from common 
roadside flocks From among these I selected twenty-five head that were thrifty and 
representative of the rest. From among our own lambs, I selected twelve that were 
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equally representative of our lambs. These two lots of lambs were fed exactly alike in 


every particular, except that they were all given as much as they would eat. The ration . 


in all cases consisted of peas and corn as the grain portion, with corn fodder in addition. 
The following table presents the results of the trial : 


Twenty-five lambs of|Twelve lambs of good 


inferior breeding. breeding. 
Weight at ending of feeding trial. 6.2.0) yo.cs Soa. coe sen 2,3424 1,7374 
Weight'at, begintimpiorttriale so 132 fen Gk abt wee ee 1,8894 1,391 
Crain Inet ho weekenc sewer sts «sin ses cost eet ee Bl soatits aite 453 3464 
Average weekly gain per head............- cece cece cet ec cece 2.26 3.60 
Amount of food eaten : 
QCorrittodderpea eae a. = J suk eu Rn ce eae ores 2,5694 1,620 
Goes YO ae RPP en aN, 4c a hic’ oledue clbgetnuaies Pe ea an vey ear 1,221 852 
CABS Se eae SMHS aia’ Socks due a bs are oaeia eee ie SP an ah 1,221 | 852 
Totalieostiol foaclsmmsrank ena...» 25 uchekiae Relea ty Bicnoe ees. teeters $20.75 | $14.14 
Gost’ 100 otis earn a ates a es s-0 Sule sascislu te iinaaleer ase ae i vis 4,58 | 4.08 


It will be seen from this statement that our Jambs were better feeders than the 
others, and the gain was correspondingly greater. ‘The point of importance, however, is 
that our lambs returned us nearly double the profit obtained by those of inferior breed- 
ing. The following table makes this clear : 


Lambs of inferior Lambs of good 
breeding. breeding. 
Estimated cost .. ....... Eze a hsalpea he oeyte brats ann teats 1,8894 lbs. at 3c, —$56.68 | 1,391 lbs. at 3c.—$41.73 
Hatimated. valueus= Ses pci ices tae tant -.... | 2,342 lbs. at 4c.— 93.70 | 1,737 lbs. at 4c.— 69.50 
Cost of food ‘eaten sans. sel aye eee atteuiees oan $20.75 $14.14 


Profit perthead Satter. vik -iesd te tee eal erare Peon le atc 0.60 1.13 


This is the best argument that I can offer for balanced breeding. We select our 
rams to correct the faults of our ewes ; and in this way we have found that each year we 
have a few lambs that show decided progress in useful essentials to add to the main flock. 


° 


EXPERIMENTS IN SHEEP FEEDING. 
By Pror. Geo. Harcourt. 


Every farmer is more or less of an experimenter, for he is always trying new plans 
fur his work, new seed grains, new methods of feeding, new combinations of feeds, and 
constantly trying any change that promises better things. The great drop in the price 
of nearly all farm produce has had its effect upon the sheep industry, and has led many 
to abandon sheep raising altogether ; there is, however, good evidence for believing that, 
if properly handled, there is good money to be made out of sheep. The object of this 
paper is to gather together the facts that have been brought to light by recent experi- 
ments in feeding sheep at the experimental stations in the United States as well as at 


the station at Guelph, and see if they have any lessons for us in the manner of handling 
our sheep. 
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1, Bodily Development. 


A recent foreign experiment shows that the most rapid increase in the bodily 
development of a lamb is made in the first two months. At birth the weight of the 
lamb is only about one-thirteenth to one-fourteenth of the average weight at maturity, 
1.¢., when they had attained their full growth, as evidenced by the completion of the 
second dentition. By the time the lamb is two months old it has increased to one-third 
its mature weight, when five mcnths old it has attained one-half, when between six and 
seven months two-thirds, and when between eight and nine months three-fourths of the 
adult weight. If these results are attained by a breed of sheep that does not reach 
maturity as rapidly as our own, how careful we ought to be that the lambs have the best 
possible start in life, and to keep them improving at a time when they are willing to make 
vhe best possible use of the food fed to them. 


2. Feeding Milk to Lambs. 


Every sheep raiser meets with circumstances which compel him to resort to cow’s 
milk for his lambs. The Wisconsin Experiment Station tried feeding lambs whole cow’s 
milk. Four lambs were taken from their dams when ten days old and fed whole milk, 
at blood heat, four times a day for three weeks, During that time they consumed 226 
pounds of whole milk and gained 39 pounds in weight, or almost one half pound each 
per day. At this rate it would require 579 pounds of whole milk to make 100 pounds 
gain, and as the milk was valued at 60 cents per 100 pounds, the cost of one pound gain 
was 3.47 cents. During the next four weeks 424 pounds of sweet skimmed milk, 14 
pounds oats, and 23 pounds green clover were fed, and the Jambs gained 53 pounds, or 
nearly one-half pound each per day. The cost of a pound gain was 2.3 cents. The 
experiment was continued and showed clearly that cow’s milk, whole or skimmed, has a 
high feeding value when fed to young lambs. 


3. Harly Lamb Raising. 


In some sections of the country quite a profitable trade is carried on in raising lambg 
for the early market. This market opens when the Christmas poultry is out of the way, 
about the middle of January, and continues into April, sometimes into May. From 
Bulletin 88, New York, Cornell, Experiment Station, a few pointers are gathered that 
may be of value to those engaged in this work. From a study of the ewes, thorough- 
bred and grades, which have been handled the last few years, it has been found that 
there is a close connection between early breeding and great milk production. The ewes 
that raised the best lambs were found to be the best milkers, and as a rule the earliest to 
breed. The great difficulty of this line of work is to get the ewes to breed early, but 
here we have a key which may open the way to some. The ewes should not be forced 
until the lambs are a few days old and all danger past, then they can be forced to their 
utmost for milk production. Teach the lambs to eat, and induce them to eat as much ag 
possible, for both ewes and lambs must be forced to their utmost until the lambs are sold, 
which will be in from four to eight weeks. The ewes respond the second year more 
quickly to the forcing feed. The lambs must be well fatted ; no matter how large and 
thrifty a Jamb may be it must be fat or it will not bring the highest price. A change of 
grain for the lambs will induce them to eat more, and the best coarse: fodder has been 
found to be good clover hay. 


4. Feeding Grain to Lambs before and after Weaning. 


Experiments along this line have been conducted for three years in succession at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, and extended over the life of the lambs, from the time of 
birth until they were ten or eleven months old. See tables I. and IT. The lambs were 
weaned when about three months old. They were fed their grain in shallow troughs in 
a small pen partitioned off from the general pen, and having an opening into it large 
enough for the lambs to get in readily, but small enough to stop the ewes, 
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Table I.—Increase and Food of Lambs before Weaning : 


| : ‘ 
1st trial, 1891, 2nd trial, 1892, ° 
April 30 to July | Avril 27 to July | 3rd trial, 1893, May 10 to 


9, 10 weeks. 20, 12 weeks. Aug. 2, 12 weeks. 
coke ON om on on on O08 
Bd | 28 |) Bo) Sa) 25 | 22 | ae 
Gs a3 8 S aos 3s as 
5 ao | 5 bo 4 be 3 be 4 bp 3 bp 3 bp 
bs. lbs. | lbs. | Ibs lbs lbs lbs 

Average weight of each lamb at the 

bepin nur sr eee ces esd eee 0 19.3 24.2 22.7 37.3 36..9 37.0 

Average weight of each lamb at the end .| 63.5 55.8 61.8 56.2 78.2 65.1 70.6 

Average gain of each lamb during period.| 41.8 36.5 37.6 33.5 40 9 28.2 33.6 

Average weekly gain of each lamb .....- 4,48 3.65 | B! | 2.70 3.40 2.35 2.80 

Grain eaten per head by Lot 1. | | 

Bran. Cornmeal. Oilmeal. 

Ist trial. .... 5.6 10.0 10.0 26.604 ar a a D2 taiee ll clone a teasa loite tacotlreaians Ramp ecae Gs ys cc 

2nd trial..... 23.3 8.8 10. Gis lacunae ae Meer atte Nek (0k Procennrgs nearer Ine ete 

Sr Lia) oer 25 0 Sears OBO) | al eee EWR Oita ob tts ciate ater tae mere BOOS task a «cote eiteen eens 


Cost of grain for each lamb.............-- breseta oloer cikineeetaeth eu AT CUS, Fs ert steers | cere 


Table I1.—Increase and Food of Lambs after Weaning : 


1et trial, 1891, 2nd trial, 1892, : 
July 9 to Nov. 19, |July 30 to Nov. 9, 3rd en 1893, Aug. 2 to 


19 weeks. 16 weeks. ov, 8, 14 weeks. 
oH on aH on Ort ON oq 
—— aS aa) a8 AS Hs aa) E i 3 
ag ad) ee ee ee | eee al 
a's 3 3 as 3 3 oo 
ee | gk | gh) gm | §& | gm | 438 
; lbs lbs Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Average weight of each lamb at beginning} 53.0 5277 65.8 58.2 Chote, 65.0 70.6 
Average weight of each lamb at the end .| 103.7 82.6 99.8 84.5 97 .6 dang 91.7 
Average gain of each lamb during period.| 50.7 29.9 | 34.0 26.3 19.4 12.8 21.6 
Average weekly gain of each lamb. ..... 2.66 1.86 2.10 1.60 1.40 oad 1.50 
Grain eaten per head by Lot 1. 
Cornmeal. Oilmeal. Bran. Oats. 
1st trial.. 122. 61. De WARIS TSB 2 Ul Tks tea laer ab riee Males qualegtier Dh Sedalia “slet engie iil 
2nd trial. 6.9 120 Bless, Bre| Sh eee O74: bce 2a al ie ese ete ee 
Sr briali.y a ok: bake? IA 70 GRA ere i 2 AN ae Ca U2 Iba i Bae 62.1 | MG oe 62.1 
Cost of grain for each lamb............-- TAT Gtsa) penn ean TAS Chas | sae arc 56 cts. | Seis ea 56 cts 


DF TN ee ee ee aa 


From a study of these tables it is easy to see that it pays to feed grain to lambs from 
their birth. Our breeders of thoroughbred stock know this from hard experience, but a 
great many of our farmers have yet to learn that there is any profit in feeding grain to 
jambs. We must constantly bear in mind what was said at the beginning of the paper 
about bodily development. 


In each of the trials just cited the same Jambs were continued for another trial, a 
fattening one, and it was found that those lambs that had received grain kept the lead 
they had gained. At the close of the fattening period when sold they weighed more 
than the others, or in other words they were ready for market earlier than their com- 
panions, In the first two trials the grain-fed lots reached an average weight of 125 pounds 
per head, three and four weeks, respectively, before the others, and in the third trial the 
grain-fed lambs reached an average weight of 113.9 lbs. per head seven weeks before the 


others, and it was found that it was made at slightly less cost, because, as will be seen © 
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from Table II., in the third trial the lambs were not fed so much grain after weaning, 
and that which was fed was one that would promote growth. 


“The average weight of the grain-fed lambs when sold was 140.2 pounds, and that 
of the others:121.7 pounds per head.” In the spring when the lambs were sold, at the 
close of the fattening period, the grain fed lambs brought three-quarters of a cent. per 
pound more than those that had no grain until winter feeding began. 


“The feeding of grain before weaning produced an average of sixty-one cents per 
head more profit at weaning time than that obtained from the lambs receiving no grain.” 


“ The feeding of grain after weaning to lambs that had not received any before 
weaning produced an average increase which slightly more than paid good market price 
for the grain they ate, up to the time they were sold in the fall,” | 


“The feeding of grain made all the fleeces of the lambs receiving it more compact 
and smoother than the others.” 


‘The grain-fed lambs sheared in three trials an average of 2.2 pounds more wool per 
head than the others,” 


5. Feeding Grain to Suckling Ewes. 


If it pays to feed grain to the lambs the question arises would it not pay to feed the 
grain to the ewes instead, or to feed them also that they might do better by their lambs 4 
Bulletin 32 of the Wisconsin Experiment Station answers this question conclusively. 
Forty ewes having fifty-six lambs were divided intv four lots having ten ewes and four- 
teen lambs in each lot and were fed as follows : 


Lot 1. Grain was fed to both ewes and lambs. 
Lot 2. The lambs only were fed grain. 

Lot 3. The ewes only received grain. 

Lot 4, Neither ewes or lambs received any grain. 


The results were decisive ; in no case did the lambs show any apparent benefit from 
feeding the ewes grain. The lambs of Lot II. gained 18.5 pounds more than those of 
Lot I. The Ja bs of Lot IV. gained ten pounds more than those of Lot III. In both 
cases this gain was made at less cost because there was the extra grain fed to the ewes to 
account for in the other cases. Besides it must not be forgotten that a pound of gain 
made by a lamb is worth double that made by an old ewe. After weaning the ewes will 
pick up quickly any loss in weight they may have sustained while suckling the lambs. 
The conclusion is this: ‘‘ When ewes are properly fed during the winter so as to be in 
good condition at lambing time, it does not pay to feed them grain when on good pasture, 


with the object of securing more rapid and profitable gain in the lambs.” 
‘ 


6. Rape as a Food for Lambs. 


Having looked over the experiments bearing upon the early life of the Jamb we will 
pass on to a subject of interest in connection with fall feeding—the value of rape as a food 
for sheep. At the Ontario Agricultural Oollege it was found, in the first experiment > 
with rape, that the lambs upon it gained eighteen pounds, in sixty-two days, or .29 pounds 
per day. Later experiments show many lambs can be kept on an acre, but do not give 
the gain made by the lambs. It is found that an acre of rape will feed about twelve 
lambs for two and one-half months. In the last experiment sixty lambs were fed for a 
period of twenty-three days on an acre of rape. At the Michigan Experiment Station an 
acre of rape pastured nine lambs for seven weeks and made a gain of twenty-two and one- 
half pounds per lamb. . There can be no doubt that rape makes a good food for putting 
lambs in good shape for winter fattening, or for putting sheep of any kind in good shape 
for winter. Its use is extending ; a larger area of it is grown every year and will continue 
to be grown as farmers find out its value. 
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7. Shelter for Lambs. 


Under this head experiments relating to the housing of lambs during the winter will 
be considered ; whether it is better to give them only the lee side of a building for shelter, 
to confine them closely in a pen or to give them comfortable quarters with opportunity 
for plenty of outdoor exercise. Some of our farmers hold to the idea that the lambs, 
with their heavy coats, do not need very much protection ; others again, believing that all 
gain made by the lambs comes from the food fed, keep the lambs confined that they may 
make the greater gain. In an experiment conducted at the Minnesota Experiment: 
Station, Bulletin 44, the lambs without any shelter, other than that afforded by a buiid- 
ing as a windbreak, made the least total increase, while those housed all the time, but 
without the opportunity of outdoor exercise, made the next least increase, and those that 
had comfortable housing with access to a good yard during fine weather and were shut in 
during stormy weather made the greatest gain. Bulletin 128, Michigan Experiment 
Station, gives an account of an experiment with twenty lambs: Ten were shut in the 
sheep barn and at no time were they allowed to go outside the barn; the other ten were 
fed in an adjoining pen, but had access toa yard, and were never shut in during the 
severest weather, hence they were often drenched with rain and covered with snow. The 
results were not very definite. The outdoor lot consumed more grain, ate less hay and 
drank less water than those constantly confined. The cost of the rations was practically 
the same, but the increase in live weight was considerably in favor of the lot fed inside, 
as was also the profit. This would seem to indicate that a certain amount of protection 
from exposure is a factor in the profitable fattening of sheep. 


8. Fall Shearing of Lambs. 


The teaching of the German experimentors has been that animals suffer as great a 
loss when stabled too warmly as when the stable is too cold. While this refers more par- 
ticularly to cattle, yet it is thought by practical: feeders that towards spring the lambs 
suffer from the heavy fleeces they then carry, and that they would make more profitable 
gains if relieved of their heavy coats. | 


The idea of taking more than one clip in a year is not new, though at one time it 
might have been taken more for the wool than for any assistance it might be to the 
fattening process. In the 1885 report of the Ontario Agricultural College we find the 
following table : 


Table I1IJ.—Three Olips in fifteen months. 


Class Lamb clip, July,| Clip, March, Clip} June, jTotal clip in 15 
; 1884. 1885. 1885, months, 
e PIPED ae AGL DEL A Lee Bn MN | as) ts de, NS a es iced RA Da ees, 
lbs. lbs. lbs. | lbs. 
Gotewold eis vee sn Neate iste ek 3.5 11.0 6.0 20.50 
Leicester: WORT. eick ee ce ee meena Se 10.0 5.0 18.25 
Oxford’ Down Jf.) ier ree en Kean Bt 3.0 8.0 5.0 16.00 
shopshire: Down. Wicca ener 3.0 10.5 5.0 18.25 
Poutndowns «1.5 ot eee eee 2.25 | 7.5 55 16.25 
Means Aicvts. saree 3.00 | 9.4 5.5 17.85 


In Bulletin 68, Ontario Agricultural College, is given an account of a test between 
ten lambs shorn and ten Jambs not shorn. The lambs were shorn the end of November 
and confined in adjoining pens. The doors of the unshorn lot were kept constantly open, 
except in stormy weather ; the doors of the other pen were kept closed except on fine 
days. The food was the same in both cases. 
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Table I1V.—Summary of results of shorn and unshorn lambs. 


; Ten unshorn Ten shorn 
lambs. lambs. 
lbs. lbs. 
Weight at beginning....... Le gs SRE ae ay ie orm a Aig OE te: 0a) Ras OR ee 1,119.00 1,028.50 
Weight at close.......... ag fie, YR Pian. PE iat reel OB WON eee 1,545 50 1,456 .00 
MACEGASO PEL PLOUDE OW aus woe sees agers sath: Pete A RRR ng eS feos nF 426 50 427 .50 
Average daily increase per group ..... ©... 1 eee e eee eee tenes 3.774 3.783 
Average daily individual increase ............ eee eee cee eee eens 317 .378 


This experiment speaks for itself, only one pound gain in favor of the shorn lot. 

Experiments along this line have been made at the Michigan Experiment Station. 
In the first trial, Bulletin 107, the lambs were shorn at the close of the fattening period 
in March, and were fed only three weeks afterwards. During the thirteen weeks before 
shearing the average weekly gain was 1.9 pounds per lamb, and for the three weeks 
after shearing the weekly gain was 2.8 pounds per lamb. The results of this trial were 
apparently favorable to shearing in the spring in warm quarters. 

In the second trial, Bulletin 128, one lot was shorn the first few days of December, 
and although housed in somewhat warmer quarters in the sheep barn than the unshorn 
lot, they suffered considerably from the cold, made smaller gains, required more dry 
matter to make a pound of gain, and gave a smaller profit than the unshorn lot fed the 
same kind of feed. 

At the Wisconsin Experimental Station two trials have been made. In the first 
trial one lot of lambs was shorn the 12th of December, and made seven pounds less gain 
than the unshorn lot similarly fed. The unshorn lambs sheared two pounds more wool, 
and made their gain at less cost. 

In the second trial one lot of Jambs was shorn the fourth day of November and 
gained seven pounds more than the lot not shorn until spring. The cost per 100 pounds 
gain was, however, greater for the shorn lot (being $444) than for the unshorn lot, 
which was only $4.17. The early shearing had an influence on the rapidity of fattening, 
for it was found that the shorn lot made three-tenths of their total gain during the first 
half of the fattening period, while the unshorn lot only made one-tenth in the same time. 

It will be seen that the shearing is of doubtful advantage ; if it is to practiced at all 
it should done early in November, before real cold weather sets in, or else early in the 
spring in warm quarters. 


9. Silage and Roots for Fattening Sheep. 


The value of roots in a fattening ration for lambs, or a maintenance ration for 
breeding ewes, is so well known that nothing need be said about it; but with the advent 
ef the silo a new phase of the subject has been opened up, namely, the value of silage as 
compared with roots in supplying the succulent portion of a ration. At the Ontario 
Agricultural College (see Reports 1892 and 1893), silage as against roots for the succulent 
portion of a ration for fattening lambs has been tried two years in succession, with fifty 
lambs in 1892, and forty-eight lambs in 1893. In each case the lambs were divided into 
two lots, lot 1 getting roots (turnips and mangels sliced), and lot 2 corn silage. The 
other feed was the same in both cases. 


Table V.—lIncrease and Cost ; Roots vs, Silage : 


z Dee TROD ou ues Tie wen 1808, 


EE ES SS TT KT 


Lot I. | Lot II. | Lot I. | Lot IL. 
Roots. | Silage. | Roots. | Silage. 


——e 


ec EE op EE, SS | AS 


Average increase per lamb per day......-......0-eee eee ee eee creas 262 Ibs.|.257 lbs.|.242 lbs.|.210 lbs, 
Cost of food to produce one pound increase...... --+- seeeeeee ete 8.47 cts.i7 82 cts.| 8.0 cts.| 7.5 cts. 


These experiments show that while the silage did not make mutton as quickly, it 
‘was made at less cost. 


1 EN 
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Bulletin 84, Michigan Experimental Station, gives results of an experiment where 
silage was compared with sugar beets for fattening lambs. Sixteen lambs were divided 
into two lots, the one fed silage, the other sugar beets; the rest of the ration was hay 
and grain—the same in both cases. Special pains were taken to guard against any error. 


Table VI.—Increase and Cost ; Roots vs. Silage : 


8 Lambs 
Silage 


8 Lambs 
[Sugar Beets~ 


a a eee ee 


30.0 lbs. } 36.0 Ibs. 


Average gain in twelve weeks for each lamb ................... carte OR aed eas 

Average weekly gain for each lamb .... ..... Pee nies PES ee omer 2 ees 3 OMS 
Cost‘ofione' pound Gain eee oly) rn Fee LEG cs at i era Sear 496 cts. | 4.38 cts. 
Profit onpeach lam by. Winer 0 2b); Sy levees en kee te ee aed | b1 32 | $1.57 
Rrofit-in favor Of patemper lamb"... .:veeendds ae ee ah th eae eee eee 25 


In a second trial, where rutabagas were used instead of sugar beets, and twenty 
lambs in each lot. The profit arising from the lot fed roots was twenty-two cents per 
head, while that from the lot fed silage was sixty three cents per head, being a profit in 
favor of the silage of forty-one cents per head. 

Bulletin 37, Massachusetts Experiment Station, says that corn silage as a substi- 
tute in part for rowen has given very satisfactory results. 

Bulletin 43, of the same station, reports that the feeding effect of corn silage com- 
pares well with that of globe mangels when fed with the same kind and amount of 
grain feed. 7 

Wisconsin Experiment Station, Report 91, reports an experiment where three lots 
of four ewes were fed respectively, corn silage, sugar beets, and clover silage, with the 
same kind and quantity of other feed. In the matter of cheapness the corn silage leads 
the others, then the clover silage, and lastly, the sugar beets. All the ewes were thrifty ; 
if there was any difference it was in favor of those fed on the corn silage. Repeated 
examination of the udders of the ewes showed that those that were receiving the clover 
silage were giving the most milk, those getting the corn silage came next, and lastly, 
those fed on sugar beets. No evil eftects were noticed, in any way, from the silage. 
The sugar beets were liked by the ewes, but they cannot be said to equal the corn and 
clover silage, and if fed in quantities over four pounds a day to each ewe they are apt to 
produce scouring. : 

Cornell Experimental Station, Bulletin 47, made a trial of silage and hay with 
grain, against hay alone with grain, for lambs eight months old. The five lambs on 
silage and hay and grain made a total gain of 135.5 pounds, while those on hay and 
grain gained 124 pounds. The silage and hay proved the cheaper ration. Four pounds 
of silage were found to equal one pound of hay. 

Sufficient has been shown upon this subject to draw the conclusion that silage has a 
good standing when compared with roots as the succulent portion of a ration. The ratio 
of gain has been generally in favor of the roots. while the cost of gain has been favorable 
to the silage. 


10. Feeding a Limited and Unlimited Grain Ration. 


Many feeders are using what is called a “self-feed” for supplying grain to fattening 
lambs. It is a feeding device whereby a constant supply of grain is given the sheep ;. 
once filling will do for several days’ feed. By its use the cost of attendance is reduced, 
and it is claimed also that the lambs can be more rapidly finished. 

The Michigan Experiment Station, Bulletin 107, reports an experiment in which 
five lambs were fed their grain with a “self-feed.” It was found that these lambs ate. 
a larger amount of grain and less hay than those of another group receiving the same 


ration fed in the ordinary way. It was found that it took more pounds of grain to make: 


a pound of gain, hence more expensive. Bulletin 113, from the same station, gives the 
details of a more extended trial in which eighty lambs were used. The results were 
practically the same as those reported above. Tne ‘“self-feed” was given another trial 


the following year and the results reported in Bulletin 128. The following table gives. 


the leading facts of the three years’ work with different lots of lambs : 
118 
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Table VII. Three years’ results with a “Self Feed.’ 


1892-3. 1893-4. | 1894-5. | Average. 
Self | Ordinary | Self | Ordinary | Self ve Ordinary | Self | Ordinary 
Feed. way. Feed. way. Feed. way. Feed. way. 
| iene even te pees 
lbs 7} “lbs Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. | _ lbs. 
Amount of hay eaten | 528.0 1,225 0 | 713.0 914.0 | 854.0 1,056.0 | 698.0 1,065.0 
Amount of grain eaten...| 2,120 0 a 123.0 ! 1,503.0 1,253.0 | 1,341.0 1 132.0 |1 ,654.6 1,169.3 
Total gain... wee tptee ees 260.0 300, q | 212.0 286 0} 208.0 287. 0 pe 226 6 274.3 
Average weekly gain.....| | 2.17) 6 | vee Bros] 173, 1.97. aU, 85, 2.28 
Dry matter to 1 lb. gain.. 9.5 | 07 D.00 6 58 Hao CO Els q 6.97 
| 


It is plain there is no economy in a ‘‘self feed.” The experiments extend over 
three years and show that it is an expensive plan. In every instance the lambs fed in 
the ordinary way made the greatest gains and produced those gains at the least expense. 

An experiment at the Minnessota Experiment Station, Bulletin 44, bears out the same 
truth. It may be a labor saving device but it is not an economical one. 


11.. Femperature as affecting the Gain. 


In a recent experiment at the Minnessota Experimental Station, Bulletin 44, it was 
noticed that during the very cold dips the lambs did not gain as rapidly as during mode- 
rate weather, although during the cold snaps they consumed a larger amount of grain. 
This would seem to be in accordance with the teachings upon the subject of feeding, but 
at the Michigan Experiment Station, Bulletins 107 and 113, they seem to have found 
the opposite to be the case, the greatest gains were made during the coldest weather 
and also with the least expenditure for dry matters, while, on the other hand, the small- 
est gains invariably accompanied a rise in temperature and required an increased amount. 
of dry matter to make one pound gain. This was noticed two years in succession. More 
light is evidently wanted on this aspect of the question of feeding lambs. 


12. Comparative Valves of Grains for Feeding Purposes. 


It is exceedingly difficult to draw any definite conclusions from a study of different. 
rations as fed in different experiments. There is always a difference in the foods them- 
selves, the animals, methods of handling them, and then in the surroundings of the 
animals, Thus in comparing the different rations and their results, we must remember 
that they have been fed at different Experiment Stations, and to a different Jot of 
animals each year. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, there are lessons that can be 
learned from a study of these rations. To make it possible to compare these rations 
more fully they should all be put upon a common footing. It is hardly fair to compare 
the profit made say at Wisconsin with the profit made at Michigan or some other station, 
even if the foods fed were the same. The prices of these foods vary, also the cost and 
returns for the lambs fed ; therefore the following scale of prices will be used in estimat- 
ing the cost of the different rations that follow in Table vii, this will put all the rations 
upon a uniform basis for comparison. 


1a 2 OS OP ne area ae peOmUOtper On oie. oes thas os. .4 cents per pound. 
0h od oar 8G) ea BOUL Ee LOM ne th bata ge ec aneiate .2 cents per pound. 
TOOLS RU Attn iy sic’ vo nlebaletanies 5 POU DEM LOM che tis ct aher loath; ae .1 cent per pound. 
PONSA OM eure s NAS cor ale eset SmOOUMEr LON eos swe «oa teets .1 cent per pound. 
Gorrie ah retake ess Oe hays vie 5/4 te) 40 per bushel (56 lbs)...... .7 cents per pound. 
BP Titees eee tota erent air. Sins ce PER UCL Der tons. a2. sctshe 2 te ata .6 cents per pound. 
GEE rene atime: Sa: ol Ceara a as DCE 2 OUSN EL co seites sate Nera .8 cents per pound. 
Oil areas ead tea ave etn BO ROUADEE TON AS. iviahis oor 1.2 cents per pound. 
TW Tree timer ct tos eteittar sauteed. (0% 4 53 per bushel (60 lbs.)..... .8 cents per pound. 
BAS, eee ter ens alee ated nee aa = 60 per bushel (60 lbs.)...... 1.0 cent per pound. 
Barley tase. Bites ie ads: oe SN oe pe cs 45 per bushel aes lbs ae weak hed ie .9 cents per pound. 
Cottonseedimeal>......5..54.'%. 28 00 per ton. +.e+eeeee-- 1.4 cents per pound, 
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If we are to estimate a profit it will be necessary to set a price upon the lambs as 
they enter the experiment and another as they come from the experiment ; but such 
values would be too arbitrary, and would give no definite information. 


Table VIII. 


10. 


. Barley (ground) 


. Corn 
- Corn (cracked) .. 


. Corn and roots 
. Corn (3), oats (2) 
. Corn and wheat (outdoors) ... 
. Corn and wheat (indoors) 


. Corn and wheat 
. Corn and wheat 
. Corn and bran 
. Corn and bran (self feed} 
. Corn and bran and roots ..... 
25. Corn and peas 
. Corn, peas and oats 
. Corn, bran and oats . 
. Corn, bran and oats (self feed) 
. Bran and oats . 

. Corn and oilmeal 
. Corn (cracked) and vilmeal ... 
. Corn (1), oats (2), oilmeal (1).. 


. Corn, oats and oilmeal 
. Corn, oats and roots 
. Corn, oats and roots 
. Corn, oilmeal and roots 
. Wheat and oilmeal 
. Wheat and oilcake 
. Barley and oilmeal. ......... 
. Bran, linseed and cottonseed . 
. Bran, linseed and cottonseed . 
. Bran, linseed, cottonseed and 


Distinguishing ration. 


es See end RRR RM CMON cd 
MAA SRR dy ARN ape eee 
Pe EOE ee hat Ge ee 
Saunt is aN area Rega Lae 
Barl 
UELOY atinn 2's) Oh nan Ait ieyee ce oi ce,§ 
ay Cae Suet ie 
Fares ieee Mis eteheela ec) tka. 
PRO EE csRLe rng: SRM anon 
Sle 18) © (6 Aye) 0 se se ele jee = » 0 6 a,0 6 


Corn (self feed) 
Compr eer. 


ea, Us! 6 eis, oe che oe 


Gormjand roots Ul 


eee eee eee cose 


unshorn) .. 


ce eer oe 


( 
( 

Corn and wheat (shorn) 
( 


cece 
i, ee ey 


eecese 


CC Ce ee ey 
,weereerseorn 


ee 


ee ) 


Cora, oats and oilmaal 


ee eres 
eeeceee 
es eee reee 
orole Owls a. 0 
. 8 «ee 
9 6) oko! ei lore) a) nie 


ere e eevee 


SIAR. ere et he eee 


. Corn and corn silage and corn 


fodder 


Open tela, Weise els estes ¢ -stere 


. Corn silage and corn fodder .. 


ee 


Experimental 
station. 


Mich., B. 107. 
O.A.C.,R 84. 
O. A.C., R. 84, 
Rothamstead . 
Von th: alee 
iRothamstead . 
|Mich., B. 107. 
Mich., B. 128. 
Viiely culo el a: 
Mich., Brii3: 


.|Mich., B. 128. 


Wisconsin.... 
Minn., B. 31. 
Mich., B. 107. 
Mich , B. 113. 
Wisconsin ... 
ie. 
paQRe 
aloes 
28. 
at Lon 
Mich., B. 113. 
Mich., B. 113. 
Mich., B. 107. 
Wisconsin.... 
Wisconsin.... 
Mich., B. 107. 
iMich., B. 107. 
Mich., B. 107. 
Mich., B. 113. 
Minn., B. 31 . 
Wisconsin .. 

Wisconsin.... 
Wisconsin.... 
Cornell, B. 47. 
Mich., B. 107. 
Mich., B. 113. 
Mich., B. 1138. 
Minn., B. 44 . 
Minn., B. 31. 
Cornell, B. 47. 
Cornell, B. 47. 


Cornell, B. 47. 


Wis., R. VIII 
Wis., R. VIII 
Mich , B. 107. 
Mich., B. 107. 
Woburn...... 


SSS ee Se eS eee eee eee eee 


3 194 oy Bee 


anys | | 
|: | 
Eee | 
cage ha | 
Clee 
ra = o | 
Sais ae | ae 
Soy clase P ° 
=} o:m us oS o) 
Zi le (els) a0) faa 
! lbs. | lbs. lbs. 
10, 17,1963.0' 1694.0; 1190 0 
4 14 735.0, 1092.0 546.0 
4 14! 628.0, 1050.0] 460.0 
Di L860 Oa 879 0 ee. 
10' 12 1268.0 Ga0 Olec ee. 3 
ALONSO OV ee 3867.0 
10; 17|1779.0} 1728.0} 1190.0 
10) 13/1201.0) 1199 O]........ 
LO Lb LO79 Ol OS 720s eae 
10} 15/1506.0' 961.0)........ 
LOM 1S) 120820 ld4 2.0 ieee 
5 8} 427.8 AsteinO unk. Scie 
10} 12/1103.0 S49 Ol Seee nee 
10, 17|1757.0) 1675.0} 1190.0 
10; 15 1612.0 964.0} 2720.0 
15) ./12)2596-5). 1320.0). = 
10 131196.0| 1087.0;........ 
108 AS a6 4.0) a7 SUO) eee 
10 13 1266 0, UBIO AU ae da or 
10 13/1232.0, 1209.0)........ 
LOPS 1485-0 LTS Olen 
10)).16° 1708.00 1194,0)0 an ls 
10,)15/1838.,0,....959.0l20.448. 
10, 17/1973.0, 1698.0} 1190.0 
5i = 8|,_—:« 5503.8 20° OM sen. 
5 8} 493.5 SOOO, ; 
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The foregoing table is one that will require a good deal of studying, but will well 
repay the time spent upon it. The combinations of grains and the results 
are interesting and profitable study. Take oats for an example, Oats alone for 
fattening purposes are not as good or as cheap as oats and corn, or in combinations with 
corn and peas ; or corn and bran ; or corn and oilmeal. It is conceded by all feeders 
that for growing lambs, oats are splendid but as the fattening process extends they should 
be replaced by a more fattening food such as corn. 


Corn and its combinations present a study well worth the consideration of every 
feeder. 


Corn silage and corn fodder will also well repay study in these days of close 
competition. 


The greatest gain made by any one of the rations was made by No, 25, corn and 
peas, and not very far behind it was corn, peas and oats; they were also two of the 
cheapest rations. The ration that made the next best gain was corn, oats, and oilmeal ; 
in fact, three times this ration gave high results. Corn and oats take the next rank, and 
not very far behind is a ration of corn, corn silage, and corn fodder. Not only did it 
make a good gain but it is the cheapest ration in the list, being equal to corn and hay 
No. 12, and producing a greater gain. 


The ration that produced a pound of gain for the least number of pounds of grain, 
was No, 32 corn, oats, and oilmeal, next was ground barley then the silage rations. 


Feeders will require to study the grain rations they are feeding, in the light of 
recent investigations, and take advantage of all the information they can gather from 
experimental sources, if they are to hold their own in the face of the present competition 
or make the profits they have been in the habit of doing. 


Properly handled there is money in lambs, not only in the cash returns but in an 
indirect way in building up the soil and thus putting the farmer in a position to do 
better year by year. Ontario has the sheep well adapted for fattening, she has the men 
who know how to feed them and has also a good climate, and there is no reason why a 
most profitable trade could not be carried on in fattened sheep. 


SHEEP IN MANITOBA. 


By D. F. Witson, DaupHin Lake, MAN. 


Up to a short time ago nothing was so profitable on Manitoba farms as sheep, but 
prices suddenly dropped, and there is now a tendency among many who have been keep- 
ing sheep, to go out of them. For the reason of this sudden drop we have not far to 
look. ‘Hard times” covers it all. Sheep have in the past brought good prices, owing to 
there not being a sufficient number in the Province to supply the local demand; mutton 
was therefore expensive meat, but owing to the present shortage of money, people have 
been economizing and there has been less demand for it ; this coupled with the increased 
number of sheep in the Province, has caused the very material drop in the values in 
Manitoba. As to the wool, it has never commanded a really good figure, and at present 
it is lower than ever—lower a great deal than it ought to be, when compared with the 
goods manufactured from it by the one woollen mill in the Province, which can manufac- 
ture but a small percentage of the wool produced. The inclination on the part of farm- 
ers who have been keeping sheep, to get rid of them on account of this lowering of the 
profits, is to be deplored, for at the present time I believe the number of sheep in the 
Province should be increased by every means possible. The Manitoba sheep industry is 
just at that stage which is so difficult to ride over ; the local demand fully supplied and 
yet the surplus not large enough to create au export trade. Farmers at such a time 
naturally reduce their stock, and this generally re-acts and causes a brisk demand, owing 
to a shortage of that particular article of produce to supply the home market ; but this is 
not the principle to which we should look to give us remunerative figures for any of our 
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farm products ; it is most unsatisfactory and little or nothing is made by ‘it in the long . 
run. To-day, when the Manitoba industry is threatened with what has already happened 
to the pig industry, and which seems to be about to overtake that farm product a second 
time, it behooves every farmer who keeps sheep to stay with them and rather increase 
than diminish his flock ; and those who have not yet kept sheep should endeavour to 
acquire a few. | 

In travelling through the Province it is only here and there that farms are found on 
which sheep are kept. Instead of this being the case, a small flock should be found on 
every farm. Small flocks, well kept, on every farm, should be encouraged rather than 
large flocks here and there. Manitoba should be a sheep producing Province ; its climate 
is eminently suitable, being so dry, and those who have had experience with sheep find 
that sickness is almost unknown among them. This is no small consideration when it 
comes to the question of profits. We have been exporting cattle to the Old Country with 
considerable success, but the embargo put on them has had a serious effect on the profits 
made by the producers. If we can ship cattle to England, why can we not ship sheep? 
Now, if we had them to export, would be an opportune time to work up a trade in 
_ sheep, as there are nearly two million sheep less in the United States than there was 
a year ago. Another great benefit to be derived from the keeping of sheep, would 
be found in the effect they would have in keeping up the fertility of the soil, a purpose 
for which they seem specially adapted. In one of the great wheat growing districts, 
one of the largest farmers, in speaking of the soil exhaustion, which he said would 
face the wheat grower in the near future, could see no means of getting round the 
difficulty except by keeping large flocks of sheep. These are some of the reasons why 
the Manitoba farmer should keep sheep. 


But some may say, ‘“‘ Are we to keep sheep and lose by them till we can work up & 
trade with the Old Country?” There is no danger of this, for if all the advantages 
derived from keeping sheep be taken into consideration, they will pay well at the present 
prices, in fact, much better than some other products to which much more attention is 
given. We have also a local market which needs working up, and a most important one 
it is. How much mutton has been consumed by the Manitoba farmers ? Oomparatively 
speaking, none, and yet a considerable amount of money has been paid out each summer 
by farmers to the local butchers for fresh meat. Fresh meat is one of the farm products 
which farmers have in the past bought, and which in the future they can raise, if they 
keep a few sheep, and thus save the middleman’s profit. Too much cannot be said of the 
advantages of this home grown supply of meat, and now that the price is low, farmers 
will not think themselves extravagant these hard times if they kill a sheep for home con- 
sumption instead of selling it, Now as to “ weys and means.” The great objection to 
keeping sheep has been the cost of fencing, and even at the prices that have ruled in the 
past they would soon pay for this, but under the present circumstances, fencing on a large 
scale is out of the question, except in those districts where there is plenty of bush. Most 
farmers can, however, make shift to fence enough to keep half a dozen ewes, and there is 
enough waste land on most farms, in the shape of a small slough or bluff, to make a nice 
bit of pasture, especially if there are a few willows in them. A little white clover seed 
scattered in their shelter will much improve and vary the quality of the bite. Red top 
and timothy may also be sown, and is hardy enough not to require the shelter of the 
bushes. I know one farmer in the centre of a wheat growing district, who has fenced 
such a piece of land with a sort of hurdle fence of his own make, composed of poles and 
wire. He says nothing he has tried has paid him so well as his sheep. Half a dozen 
sheep on every farm in Manitoba would be a source of considerable wealth to the Pro- 
vince, for we may rest assured that these would soon increase in number. Summer 
fallows could be utilized in growing feed for sheep, and the sheep would be of the greatest 
benefit to the fallows by tramping over the land in the fall. Another objection that may 
be raised in some districts, is the time that will be required to attend sheep. It is too 
often asserted by farmers that they have no time to milk cows and attend to stock. 
Have they no time to look after those branches of the farm which would pay them best ? 
And the returns from sheep properly managed will certainly not be found far behind 
those of any other department of the farm. 
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FEEDING LAMBS AT IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION, 


By JaAmEs Witson Anp C. F. Ovrtiss. 


The sheep industry of the United States along mutton lines is one of growing 
importance. The Department of Agriculture at Washington reports 38,298,783 head in 
January, 1896, valued at $65,167,735. The United States exported 405,748 sheep in 
1895, valued at $2,630,686 and during the same year imported 291,461 head, valued at 
$882,618. Analysis of these movements would show that we send fat sheep to Europe 
and import principally lambs from Canada and breeding sheep from England. The sheep 
industry of the United States has gone through periods of prosperity and depression. 
Federal laws at one time favored the fine wool breeds ; the modification and final repeal 
_ of those statutes made it evident that more attention must be given to the mutton feature 
and that wool should only be incidental. The exports of sheep in 1891 were 60,947 ; in 
1892, 46,960; in 1893, 37,260 ; in 1894, 132,370 ; and in 1895, 405 .748—a total value 
of $4,507,057—showing that the American farmers are rapidly turning their attention 
to production for export. The imports for the same time amounted to $5,813,612, show- 
ing that we have imported more sheep in the past five years than we have exported ; 
$204,723 of this was for breeding sheep from the United Kingdom. 


The total number of sheep in the State of Iowa in January, 1896, as given in the 
year book of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, was 565,137, valued at 
$1,399,279. The State census for 1895 reports the total number at 492,875, valued at 
$1,160,535. The latter authority reports the value of sheep sold for slaughter in 1894 
at $475,886, and the value of fleeces at $380,875. The State census shows that Iowa 
farmers are giving attention to the improved breeds, reporting 48,730 Merinos, 33,583 
Cotswolds, 3,699 Leicesters, 3,754 Suffolks, 100,060 Shropshire Downs, 8,486 Oxford 
Downs, 7,428 Southdowns, and 4,629 Hampshire Downs. These numbers are, perhaps, 
not all eligible to registry. The census takers have, doubtless, included some grades of 
different breeds, but the report indicates the extent to which improved blood is being 
used in the state. 


It is sometimes said that [owa lands are too valuable to be devoted to sheep raising, 
but the high priced lands of Great Britain sustain 600 sheep per 1,000 acres of agricul- 
tural lands, and Scotland in 1893 had even as high as 1,380 sheep per 1,000 acres, 
according to Professor John Wrightson, of London. Iowa has at the present time, 
according to State statistics, not more than 25 sheep per 1,000 acres of agricultural lands. 
The County of Lincolnshire, England, has over twice as many sheep as the entire State 
of Iowa. 


It is well known that the skill of the breeder has done much towards improving the 
sheep ; early maturity has been brought about with some breeds, together with increased 
amounts of weight on the high selling parts, and wool that sells for comparatively high 
prices, 1t is also generally known that the best mutton breeds are profitably handled 
on the richest lands of Europe ; suggesting to us that the State of Iowa with its rich 
grasses and cheap grains may become the home of the best breeds of mutton sheep, that 
can profitably rival other domestic animals in farm economy. These considerations deter- 
mined us to enter upon a series of experiments with sheep at this station, that should 
comprehend testing the several improved breeds, comparing them with each other, 
_ with the natives, cross-breds and grades of the country, and so that the Iowa 
farmer might get facts useful in determining what breed would answer his conditions 
best. We had also in view the relative economy of producing mutton compared 
with the products of other farm animals, from given amounts of the same kinds of feed ; 
the requirements of markets at home and abroad, and the best age at which to place sheep 
upon the market. To this end, we purchased during the autumn of 1895, ten spring 
lambs each of nine pedigreed breeds, and in addition, ten crosses between the Shropshire 
and Merino; ten Range lambs, and five yearling Shropshire wethers. The several 
improved breeds are the results of development along special lines ; the Merino is the fine 
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wool sheep, and has been popular for that characteristic, and it was desirable to ascertain 
its comparative mutton value. The Horned Dorset is famous for its high fecundity, being 
one of the most prolific of the breeds, and peculiarly valuable when early spring lambs are 
desired from it, or its crosses, or grades; it was desirable to learn of its comparative 
feeding value at different ages. The Leicesters, Lincolns and Cotswolds are the heavy, 
long wooled mutton breeds, developed on the heaviest English pastures. The Down breeds 
are noted for good mutton qualities. The ten Range lambs were representatives of that 
extensive locality of our country, west of the 100th meridian where sheep can be bred in 
semi-wild conditions, but where grains and hay for winter finishing are limited, owing to 
limited rainfall. About one-half of the sheep of the United States are found in this 
locality and subject to these conditions. Many of them are driven or shipped east to the 
corn growing section of the country to be fitted for market; corn is hauled west for 
finishing sheep in the Alfalfa regions. The foundation blood in the sheep in these new 
states and territories is the early importations of the Spaniards into Mexico; it has been 
modified by grading with the English Downs and heavy mutton breeds, and to some 
extent by the climates of the higher altitudes of the north. Iowa feeders who have been 
devoting their attention to the making of beef may find it profitable to handle the Range 
lamb. The five yearling Shropshire wethers were added to ascertain the relative economy 
of fattening sheep at different ages. 


The Chicago market creates a demand for the sheep and lambs of the northwest, and 
the supply of them gives indication of the present condition of the business. The supply 
is mostly from the ranges, and the weights are quite light. Sheep weigh around 100 
pounds, and lambs from ten months to a year old from 60 to 80 pounds. Bulletin No. 
32 of the Colorado Station, reports : 


“ Most of the native sheep of Colorado are raised on the open range with no shelter, 
and but little extra feed through the winter. The cost of ranging sheep for a year varies 
from thirty to eighty cents. The return is about 50 cents worth of wool and a lamb 
worth from seventy-five to ninety cents.” 


The station says regarding the profits of feeding the several classes of lambs : 


‘The Mexican lambs gave the best net profit, eighty-eight cents per head; the 
western lambs, grades of English sheep, seventy-one cents ; the western yearlings a loss 
of thirteen cents per head, and the Mexican yearlings a loss of five cents per head. 
During January, February and March the market is supplied from the east westward— 
the country east of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers sell out its mutton from January 
to April, Nebraska and Kansas from March to the middle of April, and Colorado from 
April first to June first.” 


This refers to home demand and supply, and from weights and prices quoted, it is 
evident that the sheep are not the sorts that Iowa farmers with fifty dollar Jand would 
be justified in breeding, while it may not be profitable to move them eastward by rail to 
be fattened on Iowa grains and fodders. The corn and tame grass sections have never 
made systematic efforts to fatten sheep, as they have cattle and hogs. Well finished 
cattle and hogs are fed for market all the year round, but the sheep has been almost 
entirely neglected. ‘wo Canadian provinces, Quebec and Ontario, sent us 1,524,046 
head of sheep during the five years ending June 30th, 1895, valued at $4,976,010. Ata 
time when sheep sell higher than cattle or hogs, their profitable production is worth 
enquiring into. 

The lambs used in this experiment were purchased from the following parties : 

Three Southdowns from John Jackson & Sons, Abingdon, Ont. 

Three Southdowns from James Scott, Aberfoyle, Ont. 

Three Southdowns from William Martin, Binbrook, Ont. 

One Southdown raised on the College farm. 

Six Shropshires from Joseph Edgerton, Nassua, Iowa. 


One Shropshire from Hon. John Dryden, Toronto, Ont. 
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One Shropshire from Richard Gibson, Delaware, Ont. 

Two Shropshires raised on the Colleze farm. 

Two Oxfords from Henry Arkell, Arkell, Ont. 

Three Oxfords from John Phin, Hespeler, Ont. 

Five Oxfords from Herbert Wright, Guelph, Ont. 

Three Suffolks from James Thompson, Mildmay, Oat. 

Five Suftolks from W. B. Coburn, Milton, Ont. 

One Suffolk from W. J. Rudd, Eden Mills, Ont. 

One Suffolk from Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 

Eight Lincolns from Gibson & Walker, Denfield, Ont. 

Two Lincolns from T,. E. Robson, Ilderton, Ont. 

Seven Cotswold from Robert Miller, Brougham, Ont. 

Three Cotswold from D. McCrae, Guelph, Ont. 

Six Leicesters from E, Gaunt & Sons, St. Helens, Ont. 

Two Leicesters from Peter Thompson, Salem, Ont. 

One Leicester from Watt Brothers, Salem, Ont. 

Two Dorsets from R. H. Harding, Thorndale, Ont. 

Seven Dorsets from John A, McGillivray, Uxbridge, Ont. 

One Dorset from H. G. 8. Codd, Westfield, Iowa. 

Nine National Delaine Merino from Joseph Edgerton, Nassua, Towa. 
One Dickinson Delaine Merino raised on the College farm. 

Ten crossbreds (Shropshire on Merino) from Wm. Worthington, Thornburg, Iowa. 
Ten range lambs from Wyoming, purchased through Clay, Robinson & Co., Chicago. 
Four Shropshire yearlings from Richard Gibson, Delaware, Ont. 

One Shropshire yearling from W. O. Critchman, Muscatine, Iowa. 


Most of these lambs arrived at the experiment station early in November as rams. 
The station was obliged to purchase ram lambs in order to be able to make good selec- 
tions in all cases, as not enough suitable wethers could be found. The selections were 
carefully made from the flocks mentioned with a view to representing every breed with 
as good specimens as could be obtained. Many other flocks were inspected, The 
yearlings were purchased as wethers, though only a few could be found, and we were 
obliged to limit the number to five. 


As soon as the lambs arrived they were put onto blue grass pasture and a light 
feed of oats morning and evening. All rams were castrated or “twisted” soon after 
arrival. The method of castrating used was that of turning and twisting the testicle, 
This consists in first reversing the position of the testicle so that the point of attachment 
of the cord is below, and following that the testicle is twisted until moderate tension is 
produced. When in this position it is pushed into the upper part of the scrotum and 
held in place for thirty-six to forty-eight hours by means of a string tied firmly below it, 
taking care it does not pass through the inguinal ring. All of the lambs should be care. 
fully examined when the strings are removed. Out of one hundred lambs operated on in 
this manner, we only lost two, and the loss of those could probably have been avoided 
by closer attention. . . . The operation produces swelling and stiffness, but seidom 
puts lambs off feed. The testicles in a majority of cases nearly disappear when the work 
is properly done, and this method is entirely effective in producing quiet lambs for 
feeding. 


In the latter part of November the lambs were separated into lots of ten, each 
according to breed, and put into permanent quarters for the winter feeding experiment, 
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These quarters consisted of plain board shed room twelve by fourteen feet, and an open 
yard adjoining about twelve by thirty for each breed. All of these apartments faced to 
the south and the conditions were as nearly uniform as could be made. Hay was fed in 
racks inside the shed and grain in troughs in the open yard. An ample sapply of bed- 
ding ‘was kept in both shed and yard, and the door between, them never closed. Sheep 
prefer to lie in the open air much of the time in winter. The sheds had no opening 
except the doors on the south and were so arranged as to prevent the passage of injurious 
draughts of air. A box of salt was kept constantly before each lot. The main grain and 
hay feeds were given night and morning, and a feed of roots was given at noon. The 
hay was fed first, morning and evening, and grain followed. Water was given about 
nine am. each day, and again before the evening feed of hay. All feed was carefully 
weighed in, and everything left was weighed back and deducted. But very little food 
was left, however, as the aim was to so regulate the amount as to have each feed eaten 
promptly. The grain troughs were cleaned each time before feeding, and the hay racks 
cleaned and emptied of leavings as often as necessary. Every breed was fed to its full 
capacity, of a ration uniform in composition to all. The credit of executing the details 
of the feeding is due to Mr. W. G. Skinner, whose faithful service is fully attested by 
the results that follow herewith The preliminary feeding was continued through Decem- 
ber, and by January first all were on full feed. Lambs need to be led up to full feed 
very gradually and with a great deal of caution. When once successfully started, the 
greatest danger is past, but over feeding and irregularity should be carefully guarded 
against at all times. 


During the preliminary period we fed Summers’ Worm Powders about once a week 
to all of the lambs. The range lambs were dipped as soon as they arrived on the station 
grounds, to avoid the danger of introducing scab. We did not then deem it necessary to 
dip the other Jambs, but later in the winter several of the breeds became more or less 
infested with ticks and lice. A new species of sheep louse was found. When these 
parasites made their appearance in the flock it was late in the winter, and too cold, we 
thought, to dip with safety, and as a means of ridding the flock of the annoying pests, 
we used pyrethrum powder. This was most effectually applied by the fleece being parted 
on the back and sides by the shepherd, while a boy operated a good-sized powder gun, 
thereby injecting the powder to the skin. One, and in some cases two, thorough treat- 
ments of this kind proved to be entirely succeesful in destroying both ticks and lice. 


The first and final weights and gain of the ninety day test period were as follows: 


——_—~ 


| | 
| Wool Weight, | Weight, 


Weight, Sheared, |March 31st,;March 3\st, . 
January ist.| (March, (without | (including Total gain. 
16-19 ) wool.) wool ) 
Me Manne en Mes ma rok er tim An 
10: Southdown lambs¥s,.5, As.c tesa 912 67.5 1,250 1,317.5 4(5.6 
10 Shropshire PRE Clases Cece Gea 1,007 ico | 1,349 1,486.5 | 429.5 
10 Oxford I Set wile toh ate eee 1,190 109.5 1,553 1,662.5 472.5 
10 Suffolk MELE ee Renta eet 1,165 76.5 | 1,585 1,661.5 496.5 
10 Lincoln SEA (ti care Salvatore 1,206 128.5 1,577 1,705.5 499.5 
9 Leicester SS uth GR6. 5 Aah tellers ca ea 1,186 10t. 1,506 1,610. 424. 
10 Cotswold Ae sc rae ey he 1,183 126.5 1,613 1:739.D5 4 5A6 .5 
10 Dorset MEAL BRON ES nee 1,00:) 68.25 1,377 1,445.25 436. 
10 Merino i ae to rare tar eg (og é 822 95. 985 1,08). 258 
10 Cross- bred Fhe a. Sipsaice Oe Vara 810 1S. 1,105 1,180. 370. 
10 Range pL aise Re iraenieen Os)? 707 51.25 989 1,040.25 333.25 
6 Shropshire: yearlings 0.1). eC. Sa Oe 840 52.5 937 | 89.5 149.5 
PEC RLD anes A) Wein onisere sre Ae 2 12,037 1,042. 15,826 16,868 .0 4,831.0* 


*The variation of the total gain here and in the main feeding table is due to the fact that the decimals 
were dropped iu the latter. 


_ The weight of the wool is properly included in computing the total gain for the period, 
as if was on the sheep when they were weighed in. ‘The original weights were obtained - 
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‘by taking the average of three daily weighings taken successively at the same hour and 
under the same conditions, though the aggregate weight of ten lambs taken under similar 
conditions was found to vary but little from one day to another. It was also found that 
these weights varied less when taken after full feed and water than when taken after 
feeding and before watering. Each lamb in the experiment was given an ear tag number 
and all are weighed singly on the first and sixteenth of each month. Frequent weigh- 
ings ar? considered somewhat of an interruption to the best gains, but in careful experi- 
mental feeding it is desirable to know just what each animal is doing. In doing the 
weighing a portable platform scale and crate were taken into the pens, and the lambs 
passed over the scales one at a time. Two men usually weighed the 114 lambs in about 
an hour and a half. 


The detailed record is quite well brought out in the following table. The grains 
enumerated were evenly mixed together and fed in that condition. During the preliminary 
period, and until the 10th of January, the proportion was 50 pounds of bran, 200 of oats, 
and 200 of shelled corn. During the middle of January the ration mixture was gradually 
changed to 25 pounds of bran, 50 of oil meal, 200 of oats, and 200 of shelled corn. This 
feed was continued to the close. Each lot, as before stated, was fed to its full capacity of 
this ration, together with roots and hay. 


January Ist the daily grain ration ranged from one and a half to two pounds per 
lamb for all breeds except the Range; these ate only one pound of grain each. At the 
close of the experiment the lambs, excepting the Range, were eating from two to two and 
three-fourths pounds of grain per head daily. The Range lambs were then taking one 
and a half pounds. The yearlings ate from two to three pounds of grain per head 
daily. The total amount of hay eaten was about two-thirds, by weight, of the total 
amount of grain. The roots ranged from one-half to one pound per head daily. 


Rate of Gain. 


The total gain made by all the lambs was 4,678 pounds from 3,450.15 pounds of dry 
matter in the feed consumed—a rate of one pound of gain for each 7 37 pounds of dry 
matter. The yearlings required eleven pounds of dry matter per pound of gain, or nearly 
fifty per cent. more feed for a pound of gain than the lambs. 


During the time that this experiment was in progress, a cattle feeding experiment 
was being conducted in an adjoining yard. A car load of prime Hereford cattle coming 
two years old were being fattened and were finished and put on the market at the same 
time as the lambs. The feeding covers a longer period than the sheep feeding, but the 
complete record presented in another place in this bulletin is fairly representative of the 
best work in feeding cattle of that age. The cattle were fed on a ration quite similar to 
that used for the sheep, and the amount of dry matter required for a pound of gain was 
8.09 pounds. 


In bulletin No. 60 of the Ohio Station, Director Thorne and Prof-ssor Hickman 
present the compilation of the results of cattle feeding experiments in eight different 
states, using in all 132 head of cattle, and showing an average gain of one pound for each 
10.24 pounds of dry matter in the daily ration. A recently published estimate based upon 
the work of Lawes and Gilbert gives eleven pounds of dry matter per pound of gain in 
cattle and nine pounds in sheep. The better results from both cattle and sheep at the 
Iowa station than those reported elsewhere ‘are doubtless in part due to the fact the 
younger animals were used in these two experiments. . . . The evidenceall indicates 
a higher gain, however, from a given amount of grain fed to sheep than when fed to 
cattle, unless it be in such a comparison as is furnished by the yearling sheep and the 
young cattle. In this case the sheep hed about reached macurity before tattening began, 
while the cattle at that age were in thrifty growing condition. Other things being equal, 
the sheep apparently makes more economical gain than the steer. There are two other 
features that should also be noted in this connection, viz, the value of the droppings 
from cattle and the returns from the fleece of the sheep. While these are quite variable, 
it is safe to say that the wool feature will fully compensate tor any advantage the cattle 
may have in the droppings. 
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The average daily gain made by the whole number of lambs is .48 of a pound per 
head, and the average made by the seven breeds, the most prominent mutton breeds, 
grouped separately, is .53, or a little over half a pound per head. During two months, 
January and February, that the sheep were on feed, the water was weighed to them in 
order to note any differences that might appear in amount of water drunk, and the rela- 
tion of water to dry matter in the amount of feed consumed by each breed. The record 
is as follows: 


1 ono) 
Se gE 68845 8x 
oS a O oes rains SOS 
= ea Po aw B” Oo B+ 
Ran oe o's . Seno Sg 
ee out . BUH roe S a 
wm s BU a= oT © ns Po 
oo &S do oS. (ap fan fale Tb HO 
a 8S'o SESS ab te ee: ga. 
. SU se Sans Ssse8 5 om 
x | a oy ay 

Ot OWHtE ee cy ae 41.26 | 53.18 31.10 ibe be 
nol eVg ey Of) ¢Dhy =) es of 2. 3 “Akio re ne er Be 38 .93 51.23 29.14 1.73 
Oxford Go eae pee stats Sk Londo nc chee 40.04 50.77 28.85 1.76 
Suitelkaeecent ere ee al. |S ee eee : 89.42 50.52 29.76 1.70 
TANCOl ie ore eae Sx cee. GU eee 41.22 51.90 28 .86 1.80 
LIGICOSLER Gc asrakae wens vice a's sys 2S ae a eae 36.86 46.60 25.45 1.83 
COUSWOld MEN tenet ce as. ook cae ee 41.32 52.04 28 .94 1.80 
Doraetreene cee cas oan oe ee 42.57 55 1L 33.05 1.70 
Merino seta: Ch. seok ck ria, Vee 30.00 42.68 30.70 1.38 
COYOEB-DIEC gutta ee ace tbc La hee 36.02 48.81 31.01 1.57 
RANGA e? CY ee iC LER PARES cos cis 30.80 41.45 31.13 1.33 
mW earling Shropshires ...0.% <2 .s'c2 eee 24.87 33.70 21.04 1.60 
WAVOFAROS Hof use, ok co 37.61 48.71 29 .07 1.67 


No prominent variation is found among the breeds of sheev, but some interesting data is 
afforded by comparing the dry matter per 1,000 pounds of live weight consumed by the 
sheep and the cattle during the same months (January and February). The daily ration 
of the cattle referred to in the preceding pages contained 19.6 pounds of dry matter per 
1,000 pounds of live weight Both sheep and cattle were on full feed. The sheep made 
a daily gain of 3.73 pounds per 1,000 pounds of live weight, and the cattle 2.14 pounds. 


In summing up this comparison we find that while the sheep ate about twenty per 
cent. more per 1,000 pounds live weight than the cattle, they also gained nearly seventy- 
five per cent. more. , 


Cost of gain. 


The feeds used in this experiment were rated at the following prices, based upon 
commercial values prevailing in the local market at that time: 


Bran 6,0 siae eet ae ee ak ate 40 cents per 100 
Oate ee oe IG Ge lee eee. 40 a ee 
shelled corn *.4ceaemticesee reas een on oe 25. Dalia a 
Oil ‘meal ci eiit Bare eee ee 90 a ‘S 
Hay ite foc ch He Bn eee ee ae 28 si 
Turnips and mangels 7. ..... so... ++ 4s. 5 -s - 


At these prices for grain it was found that the total gain of 4,678 pounds made by 
the 109 lambs was produced at a cost of 2.93 cents per pound for feed consumed. The 
first seven breeds made a total gain of 3,281 pounds at a cost of 2.88 cents a pound. The 
five yearlings made a total gain of 1,405 pounds, at a cost of 4.44 cents a pound. 


In comparing the cost of gain with that of the cattle, we find that the sheep again 
make the better showing ; the average cost for the cattle in the experiment referred to 
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as shown in another place in this bulletin, being 3.57 cents on a ration corresponding 
quite closely, and rated at nearly similar prices. 


The cost of making a pound of gain on the lambs varied considerably in the several 
breeds. Some of this is doubtless due to individuality, but it was designed in using ten 
well selected animals to overcome the factor of individuality as far as possible. While 
it is well nigh impossible to wholly eliminate the factor of individuality, it is also clear 
that there are well established distinctions in the mutton characteristics of a number of 
the breeds. 


The Market Comparison. 
The lambs were loaded at the station yards about noon April Ist, and arrived in 


Chicago about 5 a.m the following day. At about 11 a.m. they were sold and weighed 
up at the following weights and prices : : 


Weight. Price. Weight. Price. 
10 Southdown lambs ..... 1,150 $4.75 10 Cotswold lambs ...... 1,420 $450 
10 Shropshire “* .:.... 1,210 4.624 10 Dorset “ Sharad t) 3.75 
10 Oxford Oe ik a el 420>>* 4,60 10 Merino PMS cha 940 4,25 
10 Suffolk “Sg ees: fee 1,460 4.25 10 Cross-bred ‘‘..... 1,010 4 50 
10 Lincoln ie en iy 1,420 4.50 10 Range Mes A Freaa eee 910 4.50 
9 Leicester Sete ch Sas 1,380 4.50 5 Shropshire yearlings... 880 4.25 


The shipment was consigned to Wilson Bros. & Farrely and sold to Swift & Co. 
Mr. Matteson, head sheep buyer for Swift & Co., was asked to bid on each bunch strictly 
on its merits and on the basis of a carload of each kind. Other bids were also received 
on the same basis, but Swift & Co’s. offer being the highest was accepted. 


. It will be seen by comparing the selling weights with the final home weights that 
the shrink in shipping was a heavy one, This is attributed to the fact that the home 
weights were taken on full feed and water, and further that the first and second days of 
April while the sheep were en route and on the market, were bitter cold days. The cars 
were made warm enough for the sheep to ride comfortably but when they were unloaded 
in Chicago and driden to a cold shed, and being clipped, they not only suffered from the 
cold but refused to eat or drink anything while in the yards. 


The sheep were killed on the following day, April 3rd, and dressed out the following 
percentages of mutton, cold weight : 


10 Southdown lambs ........-...- 55.4 10 Cotswold lambs .............. 54.9 
10 Shropshire ‘“‘ Mh a 56.3 10 Dorset RE SRN he SR WA OM yA OP AE 
10 Oxford SORE eC tai ast 5b.2 10 Merino PRL Sao ea wear terres 51.8 
10 Suffolk LP A ea a 53.6 10° Cross-bred 1390) gids tee oe 03.7 
10 Lincoln CME eR tataye.s os > Slay Wf 10 Range Sy A ens coe eeame ae 55.6 
9 Leicester De wih ae Nee 57.6 9 Shropshire yearlings............ 62.3 


The following table presents the detailed record of the slaughter test, giving the net 
weight of all of the several parts, internal organs and offal and also the percentage that 
each constitutes of the whole : 

The percentage of dressed mutton does not correspond in the slaughter test table to 
the record given on a preceding page, but Swift & Oo. explain that the variation is due 
to the fact that the “slaughter test” percentages are computed from the warm weights, 
while the others are cold weight percentayes. 
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SuavuaatTer TzEsts. : 


10 South. |10Shropshire} 10 Oxford | 10 Suffolk | 10 Lincoln : 9 Leicester 


down lambs} lambs. lambs. lambs. lambs, lambs. 
sah hoe ‘e 2 i ee = 
Gq le ams} Go ple} a} 
a0 ford) ele) ao 1 a0 [et0) 
| 5 2g "3 oe B hae ¥ 5 yar ae of 
es es = Ee es es 
| Ibs, lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs, 
Muttone..t-920 aes \651 | 59.24) 696 | 58.78] 800 | 60.24/ 800 | 58.36] 808 | 59.50) $15 | 62.88 
Paltais,citewee caer 100 9.09'104.5 | 8.83) 181. | 9,86] 121. | 8.82] 148.5! 10.94 118 | 9.11 
Blood hace a 28s 42.5 | 3.88! 48. 4.05} 54.5) 4.11) 58. | 4.23] 57.5) 4.93] 58.5) 4.12 
Heads ear ee, 29.5 | 2.68} 29.5 | 2.49] 38. | 2.86] 39 | 2.84] 3855 2.62] 32.5] 2.51 
PLOENG A eats ie ae see COMP eW iaue un bh? PE MS Ona align aL eee Vista eeu Vale cited! Sree ke ae gee el na 
EV LONZUGH\ 1.) o sce a 4.5 | .42| 4, 34, 5.5) 41 pad | 4B 37| 4.5)  .85 
Heat sta ener aioe 6. -O4,) 6.5)> ) 206) 8.51 0 64] e018 eer ho ae 58) 7.5] — .59 
Caul fat .............] 88.25] 3.48) 44.5] 3.76] 40. | 3.01, 46.5) 339° 43.1 3/091 41. | 3/16 
Bed tallow ......2.... 3.5 £32| 95 aaa) aed 38 | 4, | 29) SOP 25) Tih sh eee 
Paunches empty...... 82.5 | 2.95! 35,5; 2.99) 41.5) 3.13] 44. | 3.21| 39.5; 2/911 38° |. 2/93 
“ waste ..... 65.5 | 5.98 82.5) 6.97] 63. | 4.76] 99.5) 7.96, 73. | 5.39! 55. | 4.95 
Se sues Faso hints HS. 0 iB) a8.) RESTS ole. OG aed | 28} 40) oe 20h nee: 5) eleg 
Intestines empty...... 18.5 | 1.68) 18.5} 1.56] 21 Taha 22: Le OLh C213 1.54) 18 1.89 
“ waste..... 40. 3.64! 41.5] 8.51] 47.5) 3.58] 49.5 Ley 45.5] $3.35] 44.5] 3.43 
‘4 fat ean 14.6 | 1.32) 15.5] 1.31] 15. | 1.18] 19. | 1.89) 14.5! 107} 14.51 1.11 
Livers wan lace) 20.5.) 1.86! 23.5) 1.98) 21.-|.1,58) 18. 13 21. | 1.54! 21.5] 1.66 
Hearts 80) <0 ods 4 | 42 ab 42, Deb] AL) SODEB Ne so4al Ment man gt ete 47 
Lungs and windpipe..! 19. 1.73 16.5) 1.39| 22.5) 1.69} 21. | 1.53) 19. | 1.501 14.51 1.11 
Heart ‘fat, /2.¢oso. } 15; 13) 2. Vee es bohm oan yh Oke, 14, 2 14 1.5) 1 
Plnck fata is wes Ball) 5821!) a Otel MOdNR yeaa wae ein ae 28) i 8./6|997 
SE URD he Bilas Se ita 100. 1184. 100. /1328. 100. /1371. |100. 1358: |100. |1296. |100. 
| 


SLAUGHTER Tests.—Continued. 


St ee en RN aero cee eens ke 


10 Cotswold] 10 Dorset | 10 Merino lio Cross-bred| 10 Range |5 Shropshire 


lambs. lambs. lambs. | lambs, lambs. yearlings, 
ad Z 3 2 = 2 2 . 
Bo lc ysl alias ie eae elt sales 
| 3 x 3S yi ® x o 5 a's Wie vi ‘3 ys 
te = = S = | Ss 
Ibs | Ibs Ibs, Ibs. Ibs. | Wee 
Muttoniye ose 795 58.89 666 57.27 496 56.11) 554 | 57.85] 516 | 56.16] ceo | 66.10 
Pelts geen: Mais on 141 10.44/ 93 8 92 | 10.41} 108 5 11.23] 102 | 11.09 70 | 896 
Blood u/s eee ie 55.5 | 4.11] 49 4.21] 40 4.53} 42 | 4.35] 39 5| 4.29} 39 3.76 
Heada¢ gee 37. 2.74 37.75; 3.25) 33.5 | 3.79} 26.5 274 95.5! 9.771 19 2.24 
Horndihecs fo ak ee 5 ales Del B hig 70| Srl A nie Gaia ene He 0Uk oe 
Tougties ses.) ao 5. Voll Raa rOh amcal pate Ballina. Vaal ake 3.5] 38] 2.5 29 
Butera TALe UN Ni 8.5 63} 7.50] .65! 5.5 Re ete ie oS 66 3. 35 
Gaulifape. csr, 41. 3.04] 25.5 | 2.19 38. 4.30! 42.5] 4.40 39. 4.24, 36. |] 4.95 
Bed tallow ........... 3. .22' 3. .26| 2.5 28) 2 B26 ae Bik 97 fo. 23 
Paunches empty...... 43 Dil ooo O, | 3.35) 26.5 | 3. 27. 2.80, 23. 250 19.5} 2.380 
«6 waste ..... 5.5 | 6.33] 78. 6.71] 36.5 | 4.13) 438 4.45] 65.5! 6.09 31. | 3/66 
«“ fatto ye) eek 26) 2.5 PLT eae oe 94 | yee a lis. 3.0) yoko yee LBA 
Intestines empty ..... 21. | 1.56) 21. 1.80} 15. 1.70) 25.5 264) 15.5] 1.68 11.5 1.26 
ate waster...) 47.5 | 8.52| 46.5 .| 4. 30.5 | 3.45) 25.5| 2.64] 39.5 4.99 16. | 9/08 
‘ Pet nie ty 13 97}. 18:5 | 1.16) 46: 1.81)) 15.5] 1.60) 11.6] 1.95" Fone aq) 
Liveries Wiis 09 1.63] 18.5 | 1.59] 15.5 | 1.75] 17. | 1:76| 14. | Tpq. 13.5] 153 
Hearts Pe ote oak oe Albee fyi Fy 241 DE .43] 4. | 45 4.5 47 4, | .42 4, 47 
Lungs and windpipe..| 16.5 | DOD aire 5: 1.50} 14, WbSEsI2 6h 1.991. 14. 163 a 82 
Hears ines cir rf 1.5 11)" F125 13) 2.25 25( 1.6] 116)- 1.5) 16) oo Bee on 
Place oats + eo 4, | .29| 8.5 .73| 1-75 20 5.D BTIL By 33; 2.5! © .97 
Votals.22 ia awey: 13.50 100. | 11 mee 884. |100. 966. |100. 919. 100. /847. oo 
i 
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59 Victoria. 


Sessional Papers (No. 25). 


Buock TEst. 


A. 1896 


a a a aaa ek SD | Se ee eel ee ee — —— 


PACKS RR ae a pee Re mt eee He 


2 Southdown lambs cut into legs, ribs, 
loinsiand ohucks woe 2 


Total ofedambsmreuere ek osc. 


10 Shropshire lambs cut into saddles { 
ANG TACKS Ue h east uae alee eidtiiclelc 


2 Shropshire lambs cut into legs, ribs, 
loinsiand chucks. ees ess sere). 


PR CICD Me ey ured ikl mee Mea ue ch eh 


and chucks 


Cece sr reese ese ere ceeeues 


2 Oxford lambs cut into legs, ribs, a 


TRO Mee ea ST ae en alt Caen 


and chucks 


2) 


2 Suffolk lambs cut into legs, ribs, es 


Total ots? lambsiiy.ee euros es 


10 Lincoln lambs cut into saddles and 
FACKS ie Cokes isis oA Ue lene ree nee 


and chucks 


Bi S nee! ee ale (a nelle ees ae, Ss «8 even 


2 Lincola lambs cut into legs, ribs, loins 


Totatiot 2 lambs’... ..2.eveed | 


9 Leicester lambs cut into saddles and | 
FRCKR POMC ar am Vole eee ences aie ye { | 


Total/of S:lambs ......4., 60.000 


10 saddles .......... 
10 racks Janos eee 


eevee ereceeses ee cease 


2'Tibs (eee 
ZLOINS rae eae wake 


Oe (6.3) @)'6)a ie, ©) 0) @ (we) \@ © ai 'e je 4 


10 saddles ......... 
10 racksiece eee 


eeeceeseeceeer cece eees 


2 pair legs .....,.. 
2 Fibs re awe 
ZAC aa le uae ens. 


te ee ee cere ec eeeereese 


10 saddles ?3 0. 60.5. 
TOiracks Pe Jee ee 


@eeeeseeeceeceove ers evece 


10 saddles .......... 
OSTACkB't. esr eae 


CHIC OY CO MCU RN Kew Me Piven Nye) 


2 pair legs ........ 
A TVS eh ae ete ee 
A LOIN S Meare eee 


Cr rd 


10 saddles .......... 
LO Tacks gail oe8 8 


CC rd 


TLDS dee oan ee eee 


bh eececer sc eeeeseseee secre 


9 saddles ...., cles. 
9 racks 300 938 Sane 


| 
Weight. | Per cent. | Price. | Amount. 
Ibs. ; Cc. $ c. 
315 49.05 8 25 20 
320 50.97 4 12 80 
635 DOD.) eats on is 38 00 
40 29.85 10 4 00 
34 25.37 | 9 3 06 
25 18.66 o 2 25 
35 26.12 2 70 
134 LOO 8 hs hae cere 10 01 
352 50.94 8 28 16 
339 49.06 4 13 56 
691 LOO cee), es erent 41 72 
32 29.36 10 3 20 
26 23.85 9 2 34 
21 19.26 9 1 89 
30 27.33 2 60 
sere eee ee ES ee a pe a te ele 
109 LOQ air 1s) Beat serie 8 03 
394 50. 8 31 52 
394 50. 4 15 76 
788 100. [ieee tetg ete 47 28 
51 31.87 | 9 4 59 
37 238.12 8 2 96 
30 18.75 | 8 2 40 
42 26.26 2 84 
160 LOO Sail cee 10 79 
393 50.38 8 31 44 
387 49.62 4 15 48 
780 LOO San gs cane el 46 92 
47 29.19 9 4 23 
37 22.98 8 2 96 
33 20.50 8 2 64 
44 27 .32 2 88 
LOL) LOO 5 patina yee re Ei ea | 
400 50.37 8 32 00 
394 49.63 4 15 76 
794 TOO ie eames sess 47 76 
45 30.61 9 4 05 
35 23.81 8 2 80 
39 26.54 2 78 
28 19.04 8 2 24 
147 | LOO). ee | 350 
401 50. 8 32 08 
401 50. 4 16 04 
so2 | 100 Ro 48 12 
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Biock Test.—Concluded. 


——. os oon Per cent. | Price | Amount. 


| 

2 pair legs a. ce. os | 48 29.09 9 4 32 
2 Leicester lambs cut into legs, ribs, ZVIDS eee ee 38 23.03 8 3 04 
LOIRE GHOLGOUCKS) , Vice eo. bee ss 2 loiner fog iene 35 21.21 8 2 80 
| 2 CHUGKS irate ee aaa 44 26 .67 2 83 
Total of 2 lambs .........e-0e+0+ Lath pam Se oh te Teo ae 1007 eae 11 04 

) 
10 Cotswold lambs cut into saddles and f | 10 saddles.......... 386 49 .36 8 30 &8 
PRORS  e Prae ace cc cite ne ant cree 10racks ei) eck. fe. 396 | 50.64 4 15 84 
Total of: 10 lambs dae cece crac oe lee alata ael ot atel dy chats ne 782 LOO SF eV em cree: 46 72 
2 pair legs .......- | 48 | 30.19 9 4 32 
2 Cotswold lambs cut into legs, ribs, Stila awe: deers 38 ; 23.90 8 3 04 
Toins‘and: chucks <2) e.5 cnet re ces are DON Pevn cet ou eta ameter 30 18257 8 2 40 
PrCHUCK Sites cfre ante nee 43 27 .04 2 86 
Motatorie laribumeme nets it nese tae oe roca ley de TSO eLOOM es | 2s 10 62 
10 Dorset lambs cut into saddles and/{|10saddles.......... 316 | 47 .95 8 25 28 
WAC Mer ree IS oP ie otc. fetes dhe, ota" Pye LO PACKS one as cea see 343 52.05 4 13 72 
Potal ores Oil asrilye e-cuteaices sca of |) cw = seeped s custo ayeie oes 659 LOOg ares P sege.e betes 39 00 
2 pair legs ........ 41 30.15 Se We aR 
2 Dorset lambs cut into legs, ribs, loins PAE 8 Sask Mat dec ee 33 24.26 74 2 47 
AUC HUGK HI Mee eae cures a varie Livine DP LOMIS tees tie as ce 25 18,38 74% 1 88 
2 chucks .......... 37 27.21 2 74 
Mapalcot atlalins. wtiar cree we ah loss aeceia isd 6 ya celtve cele 136 100. eee 8 37 
10 Merino lambs cut into saddles and/{| 10 saddles .......... 257 53.54 8 20 56 
TOGkGre i ss 12 MOT ee a a RY ENE 10 racksite yeti asics 5 223 46.46 4 8 $2 
Total of 10 lambs .... ..2-..:-. [Seats eras sedi bh ey 7 De GUG ra ely eyhcg 29 48 
P PAL JOVB sees ee 30 29.41 9 2 70 
2 Merino lambs cut into legs, ribs, loins 2 TIDE ees cee Res 22 21.57 8 1 76 
anc CHUCKS said down tnee oles ce act bes DIOS Phe sear een oe 22 21.57 8 1 76 
2 CDUCKS se creeiteds cue 28 27.45 2 56 
Total ofolambarereseeens as een eee Serrehe Perec. 102 100 Veesesees 6 78 
10 Cross-bred lambs cut into saddles and f | 10 saddles.......... 270 49.64 8 21 60 
TACKS ee hh ee Peeeleees Beh a oe 1Oiracksiaee cee 274 50.36 4 10 96 
Total of 10 lamba. cetecer ast | PED RNES pee ee ee 544 100s sr atest 32 56 
2 painlegs! tick Je 31 27.93 10 3 10 
2 Cross-bred lambs cut into legs, ribs, DAE ae Be ae ean EE: 25 22.52 83 213 
DGITIBSATICL CHUCKS sco ois sus ors cate eaeines MOAI ear ohn ohaloce, cate Z 22.52 84 ous 
PONUOKS cess Gene ss 30 27 .03 2 60 
eats AWS. ee « setacicte arctan |i 0 2 © aicjene oye e ie 0 os oo 111 LOO sto a, Weeteaee 7 96 
10 Range lambs cut iato saddles andf|10 saddles.......... 267 52.87 6 21 36 
PACKR es ne Pee lets whe Soe lesen LO tackAmes 22's « «sores 238 47.13 4 | 9 52 
TO Gat COLL OEMS ee IEUD oro a) cc cleats Pica eiethue, © Suede ote ere aps, yo ale 505 TOO Arte” er eie aes 30 88 

| 
DB OAIT LOPS sae 4 crs 31 29.25 9 279 
2 Range lambs cut into legs, ribs, loins Di nins 10 eiatd ube ah = 24 22.64 8 1 92 
ANGLONMCKA ie hottest eis te ars PTL canta Sess Neue auras 23 21.70 8 1 84 
ZGUNCKS a. tes tas oreue 28 26.41 2 56 
Datal of 2 lambs. cecenee ote ta alli onc oe ED SEE ee LOG5 "1m LOO Rae al Saal tees | 711 
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The block test was conducted after the carcass had cooled in the refrigerator about 
five day. In making this test, the carcasses were all first cut through the center between 
the “loin” and ‘ rib,” leaving one rib on the loin cut. The front half of the carcass 
when cut in this manner is called the “rack” and the rear half the “saddle,” and the 
saddle is usually rated worth about twice as much per pound as the rack. Before the 
lambs were cut in this manner and the weights taken, Mr. Nathaniel Swift personally 
selected two representative carcasses from each lot of lambs for the complete cutting test, 
as indicated in the diagram showing “leg,” “loin,” “rib,” “ breast,” “shank,” “shoul- 
der” and “neck” cuts, except that the breast, shoulder, shank and neck went together 
as one cut termed “chuck,” in which form this portion of the carcass is usually sold to 
the retail dealers. 


~a=- Mr. Swift also went carefully over all of the Jambs and put the prices on the meat 
that are given in the block test report. The report on the ten lambs of each breed con- 
sists of the first weights that were taken after cutting only into saddles and racks. The 
portion that follows is the result of the complete test that was made on two representative 
lambs from each lot, and the prises put on each cut according to its market value. For 
convenience, the rack and saddle cuts were rated uniformly at four and eight cents a 
pound, and these figures do not bring out the distinction in quality that is apparent from 
the prices given in the more accurate comparison that follows in the values assigned to 
the two lambs selected from each breed. The prices shown ia the diagram are those put 
upon the Southdown and Shropshire mutton. 


Following this test, the ribs, loin and leg cuts of each lot of lambs were photographed 
on the block in such manner as to show the thickness and relative size of these cuts, 
and also the difference in character of meat, particularly with reference to fat and lean. 
The yearling Shropshires were not included in the block test, owing to the fact that the 
dealers in heavy carcasses of mutton use a different method of cutting, and consequently 
to put these sheep into such a test would have involved loss in value of the product. It 
was for the same reason that only two Jambs of each lot were included in the more com- 
plete cutting test, though with the rack and saddle cuts taken from all lambs, and in 
addition, two representative lambs impartially and intelligently selected as before noted, 
it is believed that these figures represent the total average for each lot with sufficient 
accuracy, 


In these views of the mutton on the block, the rib and loin cuts are placed so as to 
show a section of each end of the cuts. Each group of meat represents the leading cuts 
taken from two lambs, 


The value of the mutton of each breed as estimated by Mr. Swift, in connection 
with the cost of the dressed mutton, furnishes a basis for comparison of the returns made 
by the different breeds. Swift & Co., after crediting the value of all of the offal, tallow, 
pelts and other items, computed the cost of dressed mutton for each breed, and from the 
other data furnished we have computed the average selling price of each breed. These 
results are here presented ; 
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Dressed | Dressed 
‘tas cost price. ue g price, Difference. 
| 

Southdowns...... RO Seay oad! -ci heh ee (a PER LS SN NA 6.66 7.50 .84 
Sshropshires pecs ea cio ee atih Moneta wads Memes ae ara) s) caaile g ahavo ae were 6 6.31 7.46 1.15 
Oxford rye ei Pert ee an Ren, raed TLS roCrA dS Mr ch era ae | 6.53 6.71 .18 
Sufi l ka ek tete a Seen Pree Cera te TT, eit Lec, ea ane 6.20 6.50 .30 
Tin CONG Ags.) Re eee Ree TA ete latte ts, Ulan ehuetane attete ae yae eat 6.39 6.69 .30 
Tigiceatera yn hari et PECs ies Ms Ware eae t Spiilnie eaters 6.20 6.68 -48 
Cotswold .......... Lt TREE ION TA eh ee Lek MPL. te Cs Rotor 6.50 6.69 .19 
DOLEO ET EE Sie ere ee RR Re ease fy Deatate line aaah lee, Mey Amite teal OU 6.15 88 
NE GSrinGa ee eo Toe ne Pn anh ore ig ny cere aw dhe Aaa 5.82 6.75 93 
Croce bretiaciesc oe ec rieie eit cere: a kesvardtsla ave veteas es htvete meme a ye ee 6.20 7.16 96 
RANE Mic et et neee ioe MOMS te rats), oe Chr Acs One ak WIN. A ne Dee 6.74 .95 

AV GTA COR ee mmm aint Ma teeth. ae ore retateratinie mews Cea eros ayes 6.17 MM US” ra: 65 


The difference, or apparent profit, as before stated, is based upon the prices assigned 
to the separate lots of mutton by Mr. Swift. We believe, however, that the mutton 
actually sold for somewhat less than this on account of there being but a small quantity 
of each lot and all, or nearly all of it, being sold together, though that does not affect 
the comparison of the breeds. The prices reported both on live weight and dressed pro- 
ducts represent the nearest estimate of actual values, based upon the judgment of experts, 
that could be arrived at. It will be observed that the cost price, the percentage of 
dressed mutton and the value of the dressed product are the controlling factors in deter- 
mining the net margin of profit to the packer. 


Tue WOOL. 


The sheep in this experiment, as before stated, were all sheared from March 17th to 
23rd and the weight of each fleece and aggregate for the breed taken. In the latter part 
of June this wool with lot and fleece numbers but no breed names attached, was sent to 
H, T. Thompson & Co., wool merchants of Chicago, with instructions to report actual 
market value in its natural condition, then scour it and determine its weight in condition 
for manufacturing, report shrinkage in scouring, and its final value in the scoured con- 
dition. These results, together with the average yield and age of the sheep, are here pre- 
sented : 


o¢ ow a | oO. 1OeH 
ti Pa es see dl ckecice = 
a oe See. | OBS oo. Be S| Sioa 
Cet Ba ao > uae Oy See S°n Bown n> oO: 
—- ES Sas, | ofS | o8'9 ete tas ieee nod 
2a DH Se Wr Pre <5 =ao Soo 
au 5 os PB Seu Oo ie, Si On) caPicsce 
=) <q <q > 2) > < 
Ibs. cts. |percent.| cts. $ cts. 
10 Southdown lambs .... ....... March 23.... 366 6.75 114 544 26 75 
10 Shiopshiressth 0 Wak ores = Ps Biel 363 8.75 11 564 25 98 
10 Oxford £8 9) SO ehy ern ae des ts 21-23... 365 10.95 123 47 24 1 44 
10 Suffolk Ae gong: See Lat re Ae PAE ed 384 7.65 11 544 24 86 
10 Lincoln SORT Weve ates ae Week o 17-20.... 332 12.85 132 49 23 1 79 
9 Leicester Rha Besse cies ay aoe Aes a 18-20.... 348 11.5 143 384 24 1 76 
10 Cotswold Se RO EE RS a e 17+20 wala hoot w tule coo 13 434 on 1 66 
10 Dorset AE gaits tips yeh, ee af 18-20 ee 2 OOO a) a Ocneo 104 55 24 77 
10 Merino Pa TOMd oti chat Yeast ache A 1820 0s. 359 Din ey) 098 674 30 1 00 
LO: Crossbred wen wa) Chea hen e oe TN 8-205 774, 334 vier) 113 53 25 90 
10 Range Matis ORR e eee ae me 20 21 Fic 321 5.125 12 48 24 67 
10 Shropshire yearlings .......... My Oi yom: 313 | 10.5 | 124 49 24 1 34 


* The values in this column are obtained by dividing the value of each wool by the number of sheep. 
The Chicago weights varied a little from the weights taken from date of shearing. 
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In submitting their report Messrs. H. T. Thompson & Co. wrote: ‘‘ We would state 
for your information that the marketis in a very unsatisfactory condition, and there is 
a great difference in regard to values of wool at this writing. We have exercised our 
best judgment, and do not believe we are far out of the way. We examined the woo 
in the grease carefully, and we can also state to you that we know our shrinkages to be 
correct. As your sheep have been very well fed, your wool naturally shows a little more 
shrinkage than the ordinary run of such wool. We will also state to you that there 
was quite a large percentage of seedy, chaffy wool in this stock. It amounted to much 
more than you probably realized. We sorted the wool and obtained the following 
amounts of seedy, chaffy and tags from the different lots : 


Lot 1 (Southdown)* ........... 3 lbs. Lot: 7 (heicester) ieee 19 lbs: 
Mi eS EYODSLALE ) aeiewete. > otk. 15.0 6 a DON, 28 (CDOrSG I weer oe meteae Mra os 839 8 
$e (A) EOE) acme, eee gs hos 25. fou 8) | 90 Merino) ia asain eet ie ecmeaias Date 
STRESS UTLOL EO eee gh eine tags 4782 cu Aj ass “10 (Cross-bred)tsaecourame ne ome 
Sees e i Pywaterer a Po ON) 4) 20a ae BL hr LL Range) eee ees laa 
etY 20 ICC Ot WwOld Jamie ate lols alana te « 22 ee oS 12CYearlings ica.) eee Gia 


We would for your information make the following report in regard to the differ- 
ent lots as received in the grease by us: 

Lot 1. Medium clothing wool. Fleece No. 9 best in lot in regard to staple. Fleece 
Nos, 4 and 8 lowest in grade. 

Lot 2. Low medium in grade, All combing with the exception of fleeces Nos. 19 
and 20. We should judge from fleece No. 19 that the sheep had been sick some time 
during the winter. It is a good lot of wool; Nos. 15 and 16 being the best fleeces in 
the lot. 

Lot 3. All good low combing. Fleece No. 22 we consider the best bred of any 
one in the lot.. We consider this very good work of its kind. 

Lot 4. All high quarter-blood clothing wool. No strength of staple whatever. 
Fleeces Nog. 33 and 34 are lowest in grade. Fleece No. 35 is very seedy. There was 
not a combing fleece in this lot. 

No. 5. All what we term braid wool. Very good of its kind. Fleeces Nos. 43, 
47, 49 and 50 extremely low in grade, 

Lot 6. About such wool as Lot 5. Fleece No. 54 we find cotted or fleece grown. 
Fleece No. 53 was seedy, 

Lot 7. Low or common combing. Fleece No. 70 cotted or fleece grown. Nes. 61 
and 63 are the best in regard to condition. Nos. 64 and 69 very low in grade. 

Lot 8. Low medium or high quarter-blood. Mostly clothing wool. Fleeces Nos. 
71 and 77 could be clessed as combing. Fleece No. 77 best fleece in lot. 

Lot 9. Fine delaine. Fleece No. 81 best in condition but lowest in grade. Fleeces 
Nos. 84 and 86 were the finest in grade. ’ 

Lot 10. Medium. Mostly combing wool. Good conditioned but short in staple. 
Fleece No. 10 best condition and best staple. 

Lot 11. A short staple medium wool. In good condition so far as shrinkage goes. 
Fleece No. 107 has the appearance of a dead fleece. This entire lot looks as though 
the sheep had been dipped. This, however, improved the wool so far as shrinkage goes, 
and has not materially injured the stock. 

Lot 12. All coarse or quarter-blood clothing wool. 

In explanation of values placed on the different lots of scoured, would state that at 
this particular time there is a fairly good demand for braid or low wools which brings 
their scoured value very close to that of medium or even fine medium.” 

On receiving this report it was feared that some of the terms made use of might not 
be clear to those not acquainted with the wool trade, and an explanation was requested 
of the significance of the statements ‘no strength of staple whatever ” in reference to Lot 
4, and “extremely low in grade” and “ very low in grade” in reference to Lots 5 and 7, 
while it was also stated that Lot 5 was good wool of its kind. In response to this request 
Messrs. Thompson & Co. wrote: 


* The breed names were inserted by the writers. No breeds were known by Thompson & Co. 
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’ 


‘“The term ‘quarter-blood’ as used in our letter, does not refer to the blood of the sheep but it is a 
‘common term in the wool trade, and refers to a coarse grade of wool, and is known in all the markets as 
* quacterblood,’ although the fleeces may have been taken from thoroughbred sheep or from several crosses. 


“The term ‘clothing’ wool is used to distinguish it from ‘combing’ wool, and when speaking with 
a wool man he would at once know what was meant. That is why we used the term ‘ No streagth of staple 
whatever.’ In other words, it was a clothing wool and not a long, strong staple such as could be classed 
as ‘combing’ wool. There is not at this particular time the relative difference between ‘ clothing’ wool 
and ‘combing’ wool that usually exists. We have seen the time within the past few years when the differ- 
ence between the two amounted to several cents a pound. 


**In regard to Lot 5, we make use of the following expression : ‘Very good of its kind.’ And we did 
not wish to reflect on the kind, for it is to-day a class of wool that is in very good demand. Yet fashions 
may change at any time, so that it would be either considerably higher or lower in comparison with other 
kinds of wool. 


‘*Tt is a fact that fleeces 43, 47, 49 and 50 were very low, coarse grade but as above stated, is in very 
good demand for * braid’ use. For the kind, viz., very coarse or ‘braid’ wool, these fleeces are all right.” 
In reference to the amount of seedy wool and tags in the several lots, we have to 
report that all of the tags and dirt were purposely included in each lot for the sake of 
a complete comparison. All of the hay fed during the experiment was carred into the 
pens in sacks, and but little dirt could enter the fleeces in this manner. The racks were 
‘also so constructed as to prevent the lambs from injuring their fleeces or collecting dirt. 
The chaff and dirt that lodged in the wool doubtless came from the straw used for bed- 
ding. This was used liberally, but care was taken in putting it in, to keep it from their 
backs. A strong wind prevailed for several days during the shearing and some litter 
adhered to the wool. The shearing was done on a canvas stretched in the yard in order 
to avoid the disturbance of moving the lambs to another building while the feeding test 
was in progress. The treatment affecting the wool was uniform for all breeds. 


The report on unclean wool does not represent the amount of dirt indicated by the 
fgures, but the amount. that contained chaff seed or sweat locks, Shiopshire lamb No. 
19 was unwell for a time as suggested in the report made on this Jot, but in writing 
later concerning that matter Thompson & Co, stated: ‘The injured fleece referred to in 
Lot 2 did not materially alter the value of this lot. It, however, would cut a figure if 
the entire lot had been in the same condition.” Lot No. 11 was dipped in November as 
already explained. 


The value of wool in its natural condition is calculated from its scoured value and 
shrinkage. In reference to this matter Thompson & Co. wrote: 

**The prices given you for the scoured pound were as near correct as it was possible for us to give them 
at that time, but we do believe that we could have obtained you a little more money for the wool in the 
grease than we or anyone else could possibly obtain on the scoured basis, but the relative increase in value, 
orc rather market value, between the wool in the grease and in the scoured sta:e would be practically the 
same on all lots. A large percentage of the woolen manufacturers of this country prefer to sort and scour 
their own wool, and are willing on this account to pay a little more for the scoured pound made by them- 
selves than they will pay for the scoured article on the market.” 

From this it will be seen that had the wool been sold in the grease instead of scoured, 
a little more would have been reaiized from each lot, but for the purposes of this investi- 
gation the scouring was desirable and the comparison between the breeds was in no way 
disturbed. 


_ _ In the following pages we present an illustration of three representative animals from 
each breed. These illustrations were reproduced from photographs made of each animal 
by John W. Hills, of Delaware, Ohio. In making these Mr. Hills had instructions to 
follow nature closely and make no exaggeration of merit or changes in any respect in the 
reproduction of the photographs, other than a correction ot some minor inaccuracies of 
the camera. The illustrations would have been made direct from the photogravhs had it 
not been for the difficulty of arranging the groups in the desired position. A front, side, 
and rear view of separate animals of each breed is shown. This was done by photograph- 
ing the Jambs in just the position now shown, and afterward combining them on one 
plate. That Mr. Hills’ work has been faithfully and impartially done is evidenced by a 
comparison of the plates with the original photographs. Below each illustration is a 
summary of the record made by the lambs of that breed. Further comment and deductions 
from the results of this experiment are withheld until investigation now in progress shall 
have been completed. 
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THREE REPRESENTATIVE SDUTHDOWNS. 


No. 4.—Bred by John Jackson & Sons, Abingdon, Ont. 
No. 5.—Bred by William Martin, Binbrook, Ont. 
No. 9.—Bred by James Scott, Aberfoyle, Ont. 


Record of Breed. 


Average/age of ‘the tentlambs eu tees ee cena. ee ue tne en ree 374 days. 
Average weight March 31 (shorn)........ RRUSEIGR RUD aD TEAL AIRY fs sh oplbas 
Average gain per day during the experiment................. .0.45 ibs. 
Average number pounds dry matter per pound gain ............ 7 38 Ibs. 
Average cost of feed per pound of gain ..... SO bel Ie rece 2 93 cents. 
Selling’ price’on Chicago! marketie Wa. eatery ek ea eke . $4.75 
Average per cent. of dressed mutton ())0) 222.000). ER St 55.4% 
Average weight sofwileeces a: ccna ech ceen er ies ye oh ee 6.75 Ibs. 
Average, age of fleece peor idea tree ree cuca tyes i ce ei ae 366 days. 
Average.value of fleece’ ay iis uae tele welche 9 5s SER 75 cents. 
Average yearly) weight of fleéce ina... 29s ea ee 6.75 ibs. 
Average: yearly. value of Meece fay wee enue teh ysre ante ene. 75 cents. 
Average weight of woal per 1,000 pounds live weight ............ 54 Ibs. 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight .............. $6 C3 
Value of wool per pound in natural condition............ .... 114 cents. 
Average shrinkage iniscouring ae cue, amen scarier ee le nin ie Le ea 5547 


Value of wool per pound in scoured condition. ................26 cents. 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE SHROPSHIRES. 


No. 11.—Bred by Hon. John Dryden, Toronto, Ont. 
No. 18.—Bred by Richard Gibson, Delaware, Ont. 
No. 12.—Bred by Joseph Edgerton, Nassau, Iowa. 


Record of Breed. 


Average age of the 10 lambs ................0-e000e-0e---- O01 days. 


Average weight of the ten lambs March 31 (shorn) ............125 tbs. 
Average gain per day during the experiment..................0.48 ibs. 
Average dry matter per pound gain.......7...........-....,. 7,18 bbs. 
Average cost of feed per pound gain ................. ..... 2.88 cents. 
Selling price, on Chicazoimarkeb). 3)... ey kaos dine eee tate bea Oog 
Average per cent. of dressed mutton .......... ra ey TR ed Het SLO ¥an 
ANTOrACOuWOlGUiOl MOCO Noahs aayes Gea sles es > ne Rate Pane nee LODO: 
Average age of fleece ....2.50....... ees Re ane erste i -s2 > «900 days, 
Pera VAIO OL MGCCONs ese: Male het cp coi espe, 6 <4s det sy cee COU ba: 
Average yearly weight of fleece .........-......... site aistl arto ODS. 
ANetareryourly VAlUC Of, COCO yee n'.% ors Oeys «+ er aiale: ore meet sity ene chads 98 cents. 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pound live weight..........64.86 ibs. 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight ............$7.23 
Value of wool per pound in natural condition ..............11 cents. 
AVerarcranirinmn le IM SCOULING tp eileen oe cue ke Fe oeyy eis sae 564% 


Value of wool per pound in scoured condition..............25 cents. 


—_—- oe a 


% 
THREE REPRESENTATIVE OXFORDS. ; 

No. 30.—Bred by Henry Arkell, Arkell, Ont. 

No. 29.—Bred by Henry Arkell, Arkell, Ont. 

No. 23.—Bred by John Phin, Hespeler, Ont. 

Record of Breed. 

Average \agewof; the ten lambs. ....4 0... eu «he eetone See | eae 
Average weight Marchal. (shorn) (. ainsi. @ os i. 2 so ea dae 
Average gain per day during the experiment................0.52 tbs. 
Average diy matter per pound gain ...................-..--¢-40 bbs. 
Average, cost) of teed per, pound gain VnG. 24. pen Why od oe ceiRans i 
Selling. price ,on);Chicago; market 20.008 weno ee ae ae oe 
Average’ per cent.of !dressed (mutton 4.0 ni. nese 
Averages weight. of tleece, oir ioe ten eens. s uy ord ie eee Oe mn ee 
Average,.ave’ of feaceiy: Oot. c suit nice tticr sb ops. caltlede Gremaieites Oa ears 
Average value offtleeceh ye utes fateh iho) ee Mie ie 
Average yearly weight of Heaeen ey cas. ve Sateen maT OO bu TES 
Average yearly value of fleece.............. Fi ee nia ge Rec 
Average weight of wool per 1,009 pounds live ‘weight. Sree USO a ipee 
Average value of wool per 1 000 pounds live weight. Efile koe a 
Value of wool per pound in ‘natural condition.............. 12? cents, 
Average. shrinkage in) seouring my ee senescence oi ee 


Value of wool per pound in scoured condition ..............24 cents. 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE SUFFOLKS, 


No. 37.—Bred by Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 
No. 34.—Bred by W. B. Coburn, Milton, Ont. | 
No. 39.—Bred by W. B. Coburn, Milton, Ont. 


Record of Breed. 


Bveraroiage of (en sam OS wet Pon eo ehil cy Co) Skee he oy LOO dad aye, 
Averaca weight Marchal (shorn) i) 2s .'SL oA noe, 2. oe Obs, 
Average gain per day during the experiment..................0.55 ibs. 
Average ary matter per-pound: gain® ey 0.0.. 62. OP) ee oo: COL bs. 
Average cost of feed per pound gain ...../....0.........,.2.95 cents, 
Bonn eco anc hicavoumarketee) nema nicl nien lit ars Se 2 ea b 
AVerige DBE CONt. arenecmeniuttOn : kien hora nau Cay. aes oe Deroy, 
PL Vera Ouw CLP LUMO Lge weCOueem Nah Chere, iinJn oPyhty ians2aeeat ine «hele Bye cate We ODMR) 
eve tao alG OL Seer Gmm rer EAM sit fet SL eo ied tht, 2 Upc ate hee OD STAY ae 
‘Average value of fleece ....... RO ep A a shot cat AE RES, ok Hie OOMCEELESS 
Average PRY CAT Vo WOLSMEOLTHEeCO au ho hci) ye Pye Pen eid lig 2 OPES 
Bwetawe YOALly Vale Of HeGce ), . ov... sole sete e oo Laie be ay DO aLCONER, 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight..........48 26 Ibs. 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight..............$5 45 
Value of wool per pound in natural conditiin ................1]1 cents. 


Py Crago aiLUG age an SCOUT Ee = 0 (UN a5. aves MAMA ane ee AA, 
Value of wool per pound in scoured condition ................24 cents. 


10 F.1. 
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THREE REPRESENTATIVE LINCOLNS. 


No. 43.—Bred by Gibson & Walker, Denfield, Ont. 
No. 50.—Bred by T. E. Robson, Ilderton, Ont. 
No. 41.—Bred by Gibson & Walker, Denfield, Ont. 


Record of Breed. 


Average age of the ten lambs............ 
Average weight March 31 (shorn)..... rs 
Average gain per day during the experiment. 
Average dry matter per pound gain...... 
Average cost of feed per pound gain ...... 

Selling price on Ohicago market ........... 
Average per cent. of dressed mutton ....... 
Average weight of fleece............-. 
Average age of fleece .........- 
Average value of fleece ........ 

Average yearly weight of fleece 
Average yearly value of fleece ....... Sis 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight.. 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight ....... 
Value of wool per pound in natural condition........ 
Average shrinkage in scouring .......s++ see eeees 
Value of wool per pound in scoured condition ....... 


eee ee 


6) ey oes aye Je Bie. 


dene ates he mire Votre hel ep re) ie -o./le! me if es Terder se 


oor eee 


se 8 &© © 


.... 12.85 lbs. 
....002 days. 


iin 


Hee 


\ i 
sv i i 
nn Hy 


si 


.. 345 days. 
4 whose 


owes 0.5 Sis: 


wae 1. 29 Tbs, 
. 2.89 cents. 
vee P44 50 
mE eyiy/A 


Hatt lale 
... 14.13 Tbs. 
Wo ee VETS 


... 01.48 Ibs. 


cvdvebdelaia ty 
.. 134 cents. 
si Dene pape 
...29 cents. 


: ee 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE LEICESTERS. 


No. 61.—Bred by E. Gaunt & Sons, St. Helens, Ont. 
No. 69.—Bred by Peter Thompson, Salem, Ont. 
No. 70.—Bred by Watt Bros., Salem, Ont. 


Record of Breed. 


Averavesaveofnehe ten lambsee) wed ewan Pa, hee les tea . 362 days. 
VOrageaweloibaMiarel ni (SOL ey i. sae hie hes leb ea as ge 165 tbs. 
Average gain per day during the experiment................. 0.52 ibs. 
Average dry matter per pound of gain ...... ..... ..... nods €9utbe, 
Average cost of feed per pound of pain .. 0... od ieee os 2.93 cents. 
Retin oOriceong( ICAP OMMAT KObiie lat cheba 5 MlGild-ic\ a aiibae h Bem eee Rea 
Average per cent of.dressed mutton’ .......6.. 0. 20%..4. siete (oe 

Average weight of fleece.......... te Sea EOD ids 9 5 ee 11.55 tbs. 
A VETACOIATO OL AlCOCGM A Miele.) oie istds sila née } vised Hebe acai 348 days, 
Pee RAC OAV ALU MOL Gece mere ated.) 5) oe). bs es 5 ed aagling sehen oe as $1.76 
Average yearly weight of fleece ..-5 2. oss oe sn vie pola Le ay 12 11 tbs. 
DURA GOSVeAT VoWR UG OF NGECO< plicec an irs sf Milne VM wulems Le was eae $1.85 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pounds lrveweig hts Vtey dears .70 tbs, 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight li Sak Seely aac $10.52 
Value of wool per pound ina tural cOndItION =<. 2 tin. age iek maaan 14? cents. 

Average shrinkage in scouring .............. 0.0.2.0 se 0: iain 34 


Value of wool per pound in scoured condition ......... peyisuwloed 24 cents. 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE COTSWOLDS, 


No, 52.—Bred by D. McCrae, Guelph, Ont. 
No. 56.— Bred by Robert Miller, Brougham, Ont. 
No. 57.—Bred by Robert Miller, Brougham, Ont. 


Record of Breed. 


Average sge.ot the tenglambs cen 2 a tea oe Oe ce ee ee ...047 days. 
Average: weight March ’sd{(shoru\v2) 2) ee he ROO MeO S 
Average gain per day during the experiment .............. .0 62 ibs. 
Average dry matter per pound gain............ .)..; mois a ein ONE pe 
Average cost of feed per pound gain ..................... . 2.60 cents. 
Selling price on) Chicago market ..4 yee Pi Soak Ach ok eines ta ee 
Average percent. of-dressedimutton) Jee. We eon eee 
Average! weightioh Teecey in... sine Ciena eenaenee iis. LOVG Salis 
Average age of fleece .......... Ce Ne BA RR eB Aa ....0d4 days, 
Average value.of fleece) omni. a et ee hp eee OO 
Average yearly weight of tleece ose. ok eee ..: 13.82 Ths 
Average yearly value of fleece ............ DM eerie siucts 7 states LOOM 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight . vevale asin | OF bandos 
‘Average valde of wool per 1 000 pounds live weight ............ $1u.26 
Value of wool per pound in natural CONGIMON Tae huu ees ss oe OvCmmnes 
Average shrinkage inj scouring ai. tame kien nN ee Ra etic ne 


Value of wool per pound in scoured condition ........ .......23 cents. 


4 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE DORSETS, 


No. 73.—Bred by John A. McGillivray, Uxbridge, Ont. 
No. 7i.—Bred by R. H. Harding, Thorndale, Ont. 
No. 78.—Bred by John A. McGillivray, Uxbridge, Ont. 


Record of Breed. 


Average age of the ten lambs. ..... 2. 61 eee ets 
Average weight March 31 (shorn)..... Rian ieas. Sea tep ot eave eon Se EOI OS! 
Average gain per day during the experiment..... ...-......., 0.48 tbs. 
Average dry matter pcr pound gain...........--.-.+---- ... 7,85 Ibs. 
Average cost of feed per pound gain ...... Rar PO aa en 3 05 cents. 
Selling price'on Chicago market .. 0. 22¢ hee 22 ee oe AE ree ». $3.75 
Average per cent. of dressed mutton ............-- abs tay Ot ae 52.67 
Average weight of fleece ....0....--.-+ 0-8: Ne Uiaaaeat Annes On oul OS! 
Prveragary allel eee | nme tise sas en wea in Cia eta eae 77 cents. 
Average weight of wool per 1 000 ‘pounds live weight Jriiteleen eee: 49.56 tbs. 
Average value of wool per |, 000 pounds live weight............. $5.57 
Value of wool per pound in natural GONGIEION ag santos pnb vale 10? cents. 
Average shrinkage in scouring .....---.-+s esse terre ester tees 5, 
Value of wool per pound in scoured condition................24 cents. 


Mth 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE MERINOS. 


No 90.—Bred by Joseph Edgerton, Nassau, Iowa. 
No. 81.—Bred by Joseph Edgerton, Nassau, Iowa. 
No. 89.—Bred by Joseph Edgerton, Nassau, Iowa. 


Record of Breed. 


Averages age ofsthe tenslambe" jeic wee ee eee ng hot ale 2 O OMe 
Average weight)March/31\(shorn) 2 2. 64)... eh eo ibe 
Average gain per day during the experiment...:..............029 ibs. 
Average dry matter perpound gain, <0). 74.28% 7) ee ieee 
Average costiof feed per pound gain ........°-..... ...... 8.78 cents, 
Selling price:on, Chicago markethm iia) 1 4r at 2 Sone Sn se 
Average per cent, of dressed mutton) ..00 0... sy 
Average aveight of fleece yi oe tah jes ee ee ee Or ae 
Average age of fleece: iis Bie oa caren me a RIAN A ea Melee 
Average-value, of fleece pi aia an eee a, | hee TRO 
‘Average yearly weight of fleece... 5/2442. 2. A 1007 bs. 
Average yearly value Ofifiéece|). :hi neces. 4. ene en bee 08 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight ...... 100.43 Ibs. 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight ............$10.16 
Value of wool per pound in natural condition ........ J... OF cents! 
Average shrinkage in scouring................ a es MAE ARN eT 
Value of wool per pound in scoured condition Poe te ht) 2d ROO Ree ress 


ig ale 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE CROSS-BREDS. 


No. 96.—Bred by Wm. Worthington, Thornburg, Iowa. 
No. 100 —Bred by Wm. Worthington, Thornburg, Iowa. 
No. 94.—Bred by Wm. Worthington, Thornburg, Iowa. 


Record of Breed. 


Average, ace -orabhe ten dam Ds sro .f ens) erates eieke al ope ve oA 346 days, 
Average weight March 31 (shorn) ae all Ea ate aD ae Ee 111 ibs. 
Average gain per day during the experiment ROE MIP D JMC Select ..0.41 ibs. 
Average dry IAB BUAT Gls DOUNGL ORIN aac byte oN ing hee oh Ganong oan 7.02 tbs. 
Average cost of feed per pound gain ..~......... .. eee 2.82 cents. 
Solin gy oricerans CICA IONMMALK Obs 4 ah 4/015 «nln disse! hia, r\-he ahi ease .... 94.50 
Average per cent. of dressed mutton .......... 0... 0.00005. ea 
AVerInPOnW ely VOlEOCO ee oO v.davdun ti © iis 2 Aches is elarecyeiels oleate OabORs 
A era eR Of BU MGCO date Manin th.a) tye) 24. ah? sons = alee aps yale BDO Oa Re 
PAV Gr a GxVAlUCPOL LEOCO merle eres seks iin noice is aie acne 2 eS PEER es eect 
PMoracesVearly welcht, Of COCO) fo ac 632.00) hale espa sal ve. Aeon estate Tale 
Pe AUOV ORT VAVALUG. Olu BECO spd c 6s a3) Wine gotpi a9 (ein Ais ating 21s ...93 cents. 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight..........67.87 tbs. 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight........... .» 88.15 
Value of wool per pound in natural condition................ 11 cents. 
PAPVOED Gr AUmIT WAU GSI: COMPING ls )s.- a's vednre on ia oushs\ aurea tg, A ele aes an oe 7. 


Value of wool per pound in scoured condition ................ 25 cents. 
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THREE REPRESENTATIVE RANGE LAMBs, 


From Wyoming, bought through Olay Robinson & Oo. ; breeder unknown. 


Record of Breed. 


Average age of the. tenambe7 eet ieee ena o kenny ier omy ae 


Average weight March ol-(shorn)o, 230) oes ey Bui cae owe oes. 
Average gain per day during the experiment....:....... .....037 bs, 
Average dry matter per pound gain ................... aU TU | ..6.84 
Average cost of feed per pound gain ................. wee: Capon use 
Selling price on Chicason market me se Maia Nene area . $4.50 
Average per cent, of ‘dressed mutton sy scl. een oo. eee 55.67 
Average weight’ of fleaceu ia sce men eae arn cm gee ae aa eee Dae .9.13 bbs. 
Average dive of fleece Gen ya eee se atau iy, ace amen aan ae 
Average'value or fleece teria mtn ates nue s+ eacegt OT CONUS: 
Average yearly weight of fleece ......... GE PRN RI TONE B's, ..9.83 ibs, 
Average yearly value of fleece. a aA Shand Ry 0 Gan Palas. eee O CONUS. 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight. Jee 0 1,02 ADS 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight. . Sie has lu ee «OR 
Value of wool per pound in natural GOTICLLO LO TY ee ene tavet rl ns. . 124 cents. 
Average shrinkage in scouring.......... os sp RR PIMP ANE 5.7, 


Value of wool per pound in scoured condition ................24 cents. 


, 
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Record of Shropshire Yearlings. 


Pveraveeweleht March 3 le( SHOP pain sielesatis wie Gib). ore gnu let oes Perk ies, 
Average gain per day during the experiment.................... 0 33 Ibs. 
Averapadry matter perpound Calin mae ieee soe nc ed ad so dk ah DS. 
Average cost of feed per pound of gain .................... 4.44 cents. 
Saving price on: Chicago!) markets. Wie Me lh acs odes vis 204-2 is das asc im aap 
muorsee per cent, of aressedumutton wa leiyi nicks client sa a vise. oh eae 62 37 
Daeracomverohbror {leeco gy vai, Auer en OMe aitem ea lela 1S Gdn 10 5 tba. 
Average age of fleece .............. Dee Gt tee eee ene 313 days. 
EVEL SUORVALUG’ Ol~ HOCCOy ste 2) Vip eant lea feoey ant eee tea 62 6 SG, op) We $1.34 
meverage yearly. weighty of fleeceet as fi. vine avandia s eke saree 12 24 tbs. 
Average yearly value of fleece...... tie ee ho Ree ... $1.56 
Average weight of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight ......56.03 lbs. 
Average value of wool per 1,000 pounds live weight............$7.17 
Value of wool per pound in natural condition ............ 12} cents. 
ELV CIA OR SUTIN KASEY ET RCOUTINE RT tee MCE Ie Hate irene I. Wk 5. levity 49° 
Value of wool per pound in scoured condition .............. 24 cents. 


SOILING CROPS ON THE FARM. 
By C. M. Macriz, Appin, Ont. 


As Canadians we are beginning take a just pride in our ability as agriculturists, and 
we, in this banner Province of Ontario, are indeed ahead of our sister provinces in the 
race for recognition as first-class agriculturists. Surrounded as we are by the influences 
_ which should make us better farmers, aided by the help of beneficent governments to 
advance agriculture, stimulated by the success and warned by the failure of the past, we 
are not yet perfect in the details of farm management. We often do many things we 
should not do and omit to do those things which would be of immense benefit in improv- 
ing our condition financially. But perhaps one of the greatest omissions of to-day, is the 
little attention we give to the production of green crops to supplement our pastures at 
those seasons of th2 year when they are burned by the oft-recurring drouths to which 
we are subject. We know that we cannot pasture as many head of cattle as we other- 
wise could if we could depend on our pastures at all times. We know, too, that our 
profits as stockmen or dairymen are greatest when our cattle have an abundance of 
nutritious food. We also have noticed that those cattle which have an abundance of | 
food during the whole year are the ones which produce a profit for their owners, while 
those that must store up enough flesh and bodily energy while the pasture is luxuriant to 
assist the poorer food of the remainder of the year to maintain the animal body, are 
mere bills of expense to their owners. It is useless for any farmer to buy pedigreed and 
high-classed animals if he does not at the same time feed liberally ; and the time when 
we are most apt to neglect our animals is not when the winter comes, but rather when 
those severe drouths of summer destroy our pastures and we are perhaps (seemingly) 
too busily engaged to give them the attention they deserve; or if we are willing to give 
them that attention, we have neglected to exercise sufficient foresight in providing for 
them the food they so much require. This neglect cost the Outario farmer last year in 
the single item of cheese the sum of about $600,000, to say nothing of the loss along 
other lines. 


When we look at the question of stock-raising and dairying in the light of these 
facts, we see that if the Ontario farmer is to hold his own against the world and reclaim 
at least his share of what is being lost by negligence, if he is to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction of his articles and hence make the profits he should make, it is incumbent on 
him that he adopt at least a partial system of soiling; and that if the crops 
which he thus provides are fortunately not required, it will be an easy matter to store 
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them as winter fodder. There are many fodder crops grown at the present time, but we 
will give attention to only such as will be necessary to ensure a supply of each, when 
necessary. Among these the first in season, and one in quite general use in our Province 
is winter rye. As this crop is fit for green feed just at the time when our pasture is at 
its best, its use has not become general ; but at the same time, in case of emergency, it 
would prove itself a valuable crop. Recent analyses have shown, that if it is cut when 
the head is about forming, it possesses not only a larger proportion than was formerly sup- 
poged of material in such condition as to be valuable to the animal for milk production, 
but also a relative proportionment of such constituents as will necessitate the addition of 
but small quantities of concentrated food to form a balanced ration. 


Following winter rye in the provision of this supply of summer food will be the 
clovers. Of the common varieties little need be said, but we wish to say a word about 
lucerne. It is the earliest of the clovers, and promises to take an important place among 
our fcdder-supplying plants, especially in those parts of the Province where the severity 
of the winter does not interfere. Much has been said against this plant, some of our best 
agriculturists having condemned it, but no matter how severe the drouth, lucerne, when 
once rooted, keeps its greenness and continues to grow, and any plant which will do this 
in the severity of our drouths is woithy of trial at least. Moreover, any plant that will 
preduce at least three, and sometimes four, cuttings in a season should have a place. It 
flourishes best on a soil of sandy or gravelly nature, with an open or well-drained sub- 
soil, and one possessing a quantity of lime. It is sown in the same manner as red clover, 
and does best with barley as its nurse-crop. The young plants are very tender, and 
unless there is an exceptional growth during the first year they should not be touched. 
It is the deepest-rcoted plant cultivated, and, like red clover, is valuable for enriching 
the land. Following the first cutting of lucerne, we may feed red clover and alsike 
mammoth clovers, but these need no comment. 


Another good crop in providing our supply is a combination of pease and oats, sown 
in the proportion of one bushel of pease to one and one-half bushels of oats to the acre. 
This provides a food of excellent quality. An early and stiffstrawed variety of oats 
should be chosen to mix with the pease, and the crop for fodder should be used when the 
milk stage is reached. If this combination is used (and it should be), it will be well to 
sow in patches sufficiently large to feed our stock for a week, at intervals of a week or 
ten days, and for three or four times, and thus give a succession of food. If too much is 
sown it can be cured for winter fodder or ripened and threshed. When these two grains 
are sown together in this manner a larger quantity of food on the same area is produced 
than if half the area were sown with pease and half with oats, because of the fact that 
the pea, like the clover plant, is a nitrogen gatherer, and the oats feed heavily on the 
supply of nitrogen stored up by the pease. 


Another crop which was grown more largely last year on account of the drouth, 
and which is of much value as a soiling crop, is millet. There is one point I wish to 
refer to in connection with millet, and that is the tendency among most of us to leave 
millet until too late a stage in its growth before cutting. It should be cut just before 
the blossoming stage. If cut later the seeds have. absorbed largely of the substance of 
the stalk, and the fibre has hardened and become less easily digestible. When cut at 
the early stage we get nearly as much, and a more digestible food, the after. changes con- 
sisting largely of a transference of the substance from the stalk to the seed. 


Next in order is the corn crop, by far the most important of all the crops used for 
fodder. So much has been said on this one crop that anything from me might seem 
superfluous. There is one practice, however, which is by far too commcn among our 
farmers, and that is the broadcasting of the corn we use for soiling. We can never get 
in the corn those constituents it should contain by growing in this manner. More food 
can be grown on one acre by planting in hills or drills three feet eight inches apart than 
by sowing with every hoe of the drill. This method has been spoken of as an expensive 
method of watering cattle. Let us remember that corn is a plant that does not derive 
all its food elements from the soil. It is estimated that sixty per cent. and over 
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of the plant food in corn comes from the air. All the starch and sugar in corn (and 
corn is a carbonaceous food) comes from the air, and unless the air has free access to all 
the plants (which it cannot have in broadcast corn) we cannot expect as much nutriment 
in the food. Analyses go to show also that we lose from 50 to 100 per cent. of our crop 

_by this method, Then there is another point, and one which has led a great many to 
condemn corn as a soiling crop, viz, the time at which many begin to use their crop as 
green fodder. It has been ascertained by many analyses at different stages in the growth 
of the corn, that its food value is at its best when it reaches the glazed stage. How 
many of us who, in the dry seasons, have nothing else except corn to feed our stock, 
begin to feed when the corn is just tasselling? The food value of corn at that stage is 
scarcely ene-third of the food value at the glazing stage, hence it will take three times 
the quantity to supply a cow with the nutriments she will require if fed at the tasselling 
stage than if fed at the glazing stage. To illustrate further: If fourteen represent the 
corn at tasselling, forty-two will represent it at the glazing stage. Ifa cow eat forty-two 
pounds of solids she must have three times forty-two pounds of corn at the tasselling 
stage, and this she cannot carry, hence the reason that cattle are always hungry after fed 
on too green corn. But the corn crop would prove of greatest value as a soiling crop if 
fed from the silo. Let a greater quantity than will last over winter be stored up (if we 
have room), and when the drouth of summer comes there will be an excellent food for 
our cattle. There will also be the advantage of feeding in the stable, away from the 
troublesome horn-fly, Mr. E. D. Tillson, of Tilsonburg, adopted this method two years 
ago, and he wrote as follows regarding it: ‘““I have been feeding my fortv cows on ensil- 
age allsummer. During the months of July and August our pastures were completely 
burned up, but with my old last year’s ensilage [ managed to keep my cows in good con- 
dition with but little falling off in milk, and that was caused more by the horn-fly than 
by lack of feed.” 


There is another crop following corn which makes an excellent pasture, for sheep 
and lambs especially, viz., rape. It is seldom used for milch cows as it is liable to give 
an odor to the milk, but for steers and young cattle it proves an excellent soiling crop. 
I take this extract from a bulletin issued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on the subject: ‘As a soiling crop it gives tone to the system, puts on flesh 
rapidly, and precludes the necessity for a heavy grain ration. The amount to be fed is 
so completely under the control of the feeder that all danger from excessive feeding is 
completely obviated. Swine are very fond of it, and rape will prove of much service to 
their other concentrated foods when confined to their pens. They have been known to 
leave grain in some instances to feed upon rape when it has been placed before them. It 
will keep for a long time in early winter in heaps like cocks of hay, and may be drawn 
and fed as desired,” 


Let us see to it, then, that the future of the stock and dairy interests of our country fail 
not because of our negligence to do what we can to keep up the excellence we have already 
attained. This can bedone by the skilful feeding which has characterized the Canadian 
farmer in the past. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENOE 
TO CATTLE FEEDING. 


By C. A. Zavirz, B.S A., Expertmenrarist, O.A.C., Guenpu. 


It is somewhat surprising when we realize the fact that it is not quite fifty years 
since the organization of the first Agricultural Experiment Station. Scientific investi- 
gations in agriculture were made by a few individuals, such as Lawes and Gilbert in 
Eng and, Liebig in Germany, and Boussingault in France, whose work dates back a little 
beyond the last half century. It was not, however, until the year 1851, that a little 
company of farmers banded themselves together in the Village of Moeckern, Germany, 
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and there formed the first association for agricultural experimental work. Little could 
they have imagined at that time that their example would influence the agriculture of 
the whole world within a century’s time. We notice, however, that in 1856 there were 
fifteen, and to-day there are upwards of one hundred experiment stations in the 
different countries of Europe. The movement has gone on extending and has reached 
into Asia, Australia and America. 


The first experiment station in America was established at Middletown, Oonnecti- 
cut, in connection with Wesleyan University, in 1875. One year after this date experi- 
mental work was started in connection with the Ontario Agricultural College, at Guelph. 
The example of these experiment stations was speedily followed elsewhere, as we find 
that in 1888 there were twenty institutions of this kind established throughout the 
North American continent, and there are at the present day no less than six experiment 
stations or experimental farms in Canada, and fifty-four in the United States. These 
sixty institutions receive annually upwards of one million dollars for the purpose of 
agricultural experimentation and investigation. The stations alone employ about six 
hundred persons in the work of administration and enquiry. 


- 


WHAT THE STATIONS ARE DOING. 


There are, in fact, but few subjects with which the practical farmer has to deal that 
are not receiving the attention of one or more of the experiment stations now established 
on this continent. Numerous experiments are being conducted in the saving and use of 
manures, the tillage of the soil, the selection and preservation of seeds, the cultivation 
and improvement of the crops, the feeding and care of the stock, the management of the 
dairy, the destruction of troublesome weeds and fungi, the preservation from the ravages of 
insects, and algo in other lines of important agricultural work. 


From the publications sent out by the office of Experiment Stations, Washington, 
D.C., we learn that, in the United States, all the stations are studying the more important 
crops in some form or other. Thirty-five stations are investigating the composition of 
feeding stuffs, and some stations are making digestion experiments. Thirty-seven 
stations are conducting food experiments, for milk, beef, mutton or pork, or are studying 
different methods of feeding. Thirty-two stations are investigating subjects relating to 
the dairy. Forty-five stations are studying methods of analysis, especially from a scientific 
standpoint. Thirty-nine stations are making analyses of commercial or home-made ferti- 
lizers, or are conducting field experiments with fertilizers. Fifteen or more stations, 
either exercise the fertilizer control in their respective stations or are making analyses on 
which the control is based. Forty stations are at work upon the soil, investigating its 
geology, physics or chemistry, or conducting soil tests with fertilizers, or in other ways. 
No less than thirty stations are studying problems relating to meteorology and climatic 
conditions. Forty-three stations work to a greater or less extent in horticulture, and 
botanical studies occupy more or less of the attention of about thirty stations. Thirty- 
one stations are investigating injurious insects with a view to their restriction or destruc- 
tion. Quite a number of the stations have begun operations in forestry. Sixteen stations 
study and treat many of the most common diseases of domestic animals. At least seven 
stations are engaged in bee culture, and three in experiments with poultry. 


In Canada there are five agricultural experiment stations under the control of the 
Dominion Government, and one under the control of the Government of the Province of 
Ontario. The average experiment station of the United States is maintained at an 
annual expenditure of about nineteen thousand dollars, and the average experimental 
farm in Oanada under the control of the Dominion Government at an expenditure of 
fifteen thousand dollars. The experimental work in connection with the Agricultural 
College in Ontario is carried on at a cost of about ten thousand dollars per annum. 


At the Canadian experiment stations scientific research is being conducted in the 
laboratories, and there is a large amount of practical experimenting carried on in the field, 
in the stable and in the dairy. The institutions act as bureaus of information on many 
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questions of practical interest to the farmers, they aim by practical experimental work to 
devise better methods of agriculture, they introduce and experiment with new varieties of 
crops, they try to ascertain the best systems of feeding and managing live stock, they give 
information upon the best methods of destroying the most troublesome insects and dis- 
eases of farm crops, they help to defend the farmers against fraud in the sale of seeds of 
various kinds, and they endeavor to discover the underlying principles of farming in order 
that these principles can be better used in the advancement of agriculture. 


As the Governments of Oanada and the United States place such a high estimate 
upon the importance of scientific investigation, and of systematic experimentation in 
connection with agriculture, as to devote upwards of one million dollars to this work 
annually, should it not be the aim of every farmer to watch closely the results which are 
being obtained from these various institutions from year to year. Although the total 
sum devoted to this work seems large, it is interesting to know that the entire work is 
carried on at a cost of only one dollar for each three thousand three hundred dollars of 
our agricultural product, and yet many of the results already obtained are of considerable 
practical value. In the tests of new varieties of grains, roots, potatoes, forage plants and 
fruits, in feeding experiments with different kinds of farm animals, in investigations in 
dairying, especialiy regarding means for testing milk, in methods of destroying injurious 
weeds, etc., many practical results have been reached. 


THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


As the Ontario Agricultural College was one of the first institutions on the American 
continent to engage in practical experimental work in agriculture, it will be clearly 
understood that the work of the first few years would be very limited in its scope and 
somewhat deficient in systematic arrangement. It was, in fact, an experiment in itself, 
and had to be conducted without much experience in the new field of investigation, In | 
reviewing the records of the first few years of the institution, we find that there are not 
many results of experimental work that are of general value to the community, but, as 
experience was gleaned, and larger grants of money were devoted to the work, the results 
obtained fcom year to year have become of increasing value, and the institution is now 
considered to be one of the best on the American continent, in the line of practical 
experimental work. The various departments are becoming well equipped and good. 
work should be expected along the various lines of agricultural experimentation and 
investigation. The results of experiments conducted in the field and in the dairy have 
already been recognized by leading agriculturists throughout America as being of much 
practical value, The Professor of Agriculture at the oldest Agricultural Oollege in 
America, while going through our experimental grounds in the summer of 1895, made 
the statement that he had visited twenty-two of the American experiment stations and 
that he had no hesitation in saying that the Experimental Department of the Ontario 
Agricultural College was ahead of anything that he had seen up to the present time. 
The experimental work is not confined to the field, the stable and the dairy, but experi- 
ments are also being carried on in connection with the horticultural, the apicultural and 
the poultry departments, and scientific investigations are being conducted in chemistry, 
in botany and in bacteriology. 


Live Stock EXPERIMENTS. 


Practical experiments in live stock require great care and accuracy in order to have 
the results reliable and useful. Some of the difficulties in connection with experiments 
of this nature may be stated as follows: 1. The process of digestion is concealed ; 
2. The animal frame is very changeable ; 3. The effect of life upon material substances is 
hard to explain ; 4. The physical and the chemical characteristics lack complete unifor- 
mity ; 5. The experimenters in the past have been few. Notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, however, we believe that much valuable work of an experimental nature can be done 
in such a way that valuable results can be obtained for the benefit of the stock-raiser. 
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In order to obtain these results, live stock experiments should not only be conducted 
with great care and watchfulness, but they should, in most cases, be repeated several 
times. 


In the work of stock-feeding, more definite knowledge is required as to reasons why 
this or that food, or method of feeding, is best suited for a certain purpose. To obtain 
this information is the desire of every intelligent and thinking farmer, and to this end 
men of science and men of practice are uniting their forces, and year after year new light 
is being discovered iu the hitherto dark regions of agricultural science. The most exten- 
sive and thorough experimenting in the feeding of animals has been done within the last 
thirty years in the European and especially in the German agricultural experiment 
stations. They have spared neither trouble nor expense in following out investigations 
which have shed a flood of light upon many problems of intense interest to the farmer. 
The most successful stock raisers are those who study most carefully their land, their 
crops, their animals, and their labor, and who apply with the greatest skill and intel- 
ligence the results of experiments conducted by themselves and by others. A consider- 
able number of experiments have been conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College, in 
the feeding and the handling of cattle, sheep and pigs. But never in the history of our 
College has there been such a complete equipment for live-stock experiments as there is 
at the present time. This work comes under the direct supervision of our Agriculturist, 
and we believe good work will be done in this department. 


We will review, very briefly, some of the experiments which have been conducted 
in the feeding, and the handling of cattle at this Institution. For the results of the 
different experiments conducted with sheep and pigs, the reader is referred to the various 
reports and bulietins which have been published from time to time. 


OarTtLeE EXPERIMENTS AT THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Cattle experiments have been conducted at the Oollege, to a greater or less extent 
for the past twenty years, and many of the results are quite interesting, and are of con- 
siderable value. It has been found to be a difficult matter to summarize the results of 
some of the experiments conducted ; and, should the reader desire to make a very careful 
study of each individual experiment, he is referred to the various publications of the 
College. Although it is unsafe to draw many definite conclusions from live stock experi- 
ments, still there are numerous valuable observations which can be made with profit from 
the experiments which have already been conducted at the Institution. Some of these 
observations are here specified, with a hope that they will be of value to the farmers of 
Ontario, and as a basis to even more extensive experimental work with cattle in the 
future. 

1. The cost of making beef from animals which were fed whole milk when young 
was much greater than from those which were fed skim milk. 


2. A young cattle beast fed on a skim milk ration with adjuucts may be made to 
weigh almost as much when one year old, as one of similar breeding fed on a whole milk 
ration with adjuncts of a similar character. 

3. In feeding calves, a good substitute for whole milk is a ration composed of skim 
milk and linseed meal. 


4, Young cattle should be fed bulky food which is easily digested. 


5, In rearing steers for the production of beef, the quality of the animals has much 
to do with the financial results. 


6. Good grade steers have made an average daily gain of 2.3 pounds during their first 
year of age, when the weight at birth was included. 


7. We should be slow to draw conclusions regarding the relative value of the differ- 
ent improved breeds of cattle for making beef, as the food, individuality, etc, of the 
animals exert so marked an influence. 
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8. Some animals are more capable of producing beef of high quality than others. 


9. The superiority of beef breeds of animals appears to be largely due to their 
tendency to mature early, and to produce beef of high quality. 


10. Animals without improved blood are not capable of making gains so rapidly as 
those of good breeding, although fed with the same liberality. 


11. It seems to be unprofitable to raise beef from scrub stock, even when the con- 
ditions are all favorable. 


12. When young steers are fed on a forcing ration during the first year of their 
lives, the results of the second year’s feeding is not likely to be satisfactory, either in the 
general well doing of the animals or from a financial standpoint. 


13, A steady frosty winter has given more satisfactory results, than an open one, in 
feeding cattle. 


14. One pound increase in live weight on a thousand pound steer can be obtained 
from the use of various materials that contain eleven pounds of dry substances, chemically. 


15. An average two year old steer will eat its own weight of different materials in 
about two weeks. 


16. The temperature of the stable, as well as the degree of succulency of the food, 
has a marked influence upon the amount of water which an animal will drink. 


17. As a general thing, the daily increase in the live weight of cattle decreases as 
the age of the animal increases. 


18. It has been found to be about 30 per cent. more profitable to fatten and dispose 
of steers two years old, than to keep them up to three years of age. 


19. Experiments conducted throughout several winters with two year old steers 
show an average daily gain of a little over 1.7 pounds in live weight when the animals 
were fed during periods of five or six months. 


20. In 1883, a steer was fattened at our Experimental Farm which gave a live 
weight of 2,110 pounds when two years and seven months of age; and when killed pro- 
duced seventy-two pounds of meat to every one hundred pounds live weight. 


21. In this country the market value of store cattle can usually be increased 36 per 
cent. by good feeding during the six months of finishing. 


22 There is usually less money made in raising store steers than in fattening them, 
and it is more exhaustive to the fertility of the soil. 


23. The weights of animals vary considerably from day to day, and when compara- 
tive weighings are desired at different periods, whether on a private farm or at an 
Experiment Station, the weighings should always be made at the same hour of the day, 
and at exactly the same length of time after the animals have received food, water, and 
exercise. 


24. Steers, twelve hundred pounds and upwards, shrink in the neighborhood of 
forty pounds when fasting twelve hours in the stall during the finishing period ; it is, 
however, considerably greater if the animals are allowed their liberty in a yard while 
being fasted, and, when thus fasted, the shrinkage will be less if the animals have been 
in the habit of occasional exercise, 

25, Stall-fed animals, though allowed daily exercise in a barnyard, will lose weight 
for a time when turned out on a grass pasture. 

26. Stall-fed animals though allowed daily exercise in a barnyard will lose weight 
when travelling by rail, even for a short distance. 


27. In feeding eight kinds of green fodder crops separately to cattle in the summer 
of 1895,it was found that rape, crimson clover, grass, peas and vetches, were eaten rapidly 
and that Egyptian peas and horse beans did not seem to be highly relished by the animals. 


28. It has been found an excellent plan to draw corn or rape to the field when the 
pastures are giving out in the dry summer weeks. 
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29. Pastures can frequently be supplemented to great advantage by the feeding of 
corn silage during the months of July and August. 


30. Cattle appear to like a pasture composed of a mixture of eight or ten varieties 
of grasses and clovers, better than one composed of timothy and red clover. 


31. In feeding cattle upon a pasture composed of mixed grasses which had been sown 
for several years, it was found that meadow fescue and lucerne formed the principal 
amount of food during the dry weather, in the latter part of the summer. 


32. Good corn silage is highly relished by cattle. 
33. We consider corn silage one of the most convenient and most economical foods 
for fattening steers. 


34, From the behavior of the animals fed on corn silage and meal we do not con- 
sider this ration a perfectly safe one for finishing live stock in beef making. 


35. For fattening cattle, a ration composed of one part of straw or chaff and 
three parts of corn silage by weight, with a moderate allowance of meal, seems well 
adapted to maintain uniformity and good health in the animals fed upon it. , 


36. It seems unnecessary to feed a large amount of grain to fattening animals, 
when silage made from sufficiently matured corn form a leading factor of the ration. 


37. Fifteen years ago there was one silo at the College with a capacity of about 
forty tons, and during the last few years we have had two silos which hold four 
hundred and fifty tons, or the corn produced on about thirty acres of land annually. 


38. Twenty years ago there were fully three times as many acres devoted to 
roots as to corn on the Experimental Farm ; but to-day we have upwards of three 
times as many acres devoted to corn as to roots. 


39. In feeding cut hay and pulp roots to cattle it was found that that there © 
was on average daily gain per head of 1-3 of a pound of live weight more than: by 
feeding the same material unprepared. 


40. One of the surest preventitives from the ravages of a hornfly is to rub the 
cattle thoroughly once a week with a mixture of three table-spoonfuls of carbolic acid 
and one gallon of seal oil. 


41, Constant confinement of a heifer in a large box stall, from the time -of birth 
until eighteen months of age, appeared to materially interfere with the breeding pro- 
perties of the animal, which, however, did not prove to be permanent after liberty 
was allowed for a few weeks. 


42, An Experiment to determine the amount of manure made by a cattle beast 
during the successive periods of its growth, shows that the amount of manure, solid 
and liquid, produced by a steer was 5.5 tons the first year, 8.7 tons the second year, 
and 9.0 tons the third year. 


43. By reckoning the value of manure on the same basis that commercial fertil- 
izers are valued, the manure produced in three years by a steer amounted to $109.01 ; 
thus showing the great loss which undoubtedly occurs on many farms throughout 
Ontario by allowing the most valuable portion of the cattle manure to become wasted. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
By Davip McCraz, GUELPH. 


This disease, so common among cattle and other animals, is identical with ‘ con- 
sumption” in the human family. Anything that will throw new light on this disease is 
of special interest to the stock breeder, the feeder, the dairyman, and also to every 
former who has anything to do with stock. ‘The general public, who are users of milk 
and beef, have also an interest in knowing the latest scientific knowledge on this subject 
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A French scientist, of well-known reputation, Prof. Ed. Nocard, recently published the 
result of many years’ study in a work entitled “The Animal Tuberculoses and their 
Relation to Human Tuberculoses.” This has been translated by Dr. H. Scurtield, and is 
the latest scientific work on the subject of Tuberculosis. It has been freely used in com- 
piling the following account of the disease : 


Origin and extent. Tuberculosis is no new disease ; when it began its ravages no 
one knows. It was known to the ancients, and its various manifestations among cattle 
were described many centnries ago. Laws were passed regarding it in Italy and Spain 
four hundred years ago. It is prevalent in all civilized countries, though in some it is 
claimed that it is not so common as in others. Those claiming partial exemption are the 
northern parts of Norway and Sweden, Iceland, Algeirs, and the steppes of Eastern 
Europe. There is no disease which attacks so many different kinds of animals. Not 
one of our domestic animals is proof against it; some are more susceptible than others. 
Kittens are easily infected, and it is rather common among cats. Dogs are freer, but 
there are a number of well authenticated cases, some of which appear to have contracted 
the disease from their master. It is frequent among pigs, and rarer among sheep and 
goats. It is not common among horses, but if a horse contracts the disease it runs a 
rapid course and soon becomes generalized and fatal. The rabbit and the guinea pig do 
not readily take the disease, but are very susceptible to inoculation, and are largely used 
for experimental purposes. It has been found in the camel, both in Egypt and the 
steppes of Asia. We have authentic records of tuberculosis in the lion, the tiger, the 
panther, the fox, the tapir, etc. Giraffes, arvelopes, llamas, gazelles, etc, in zoological 
gardens are decimated by it, and it is the one disease that kills nearly all the monkeys 
brought to Europe. Among the birds of the poultry yard the disease is very common, 
and often assumes an epidemic character, 


Cause in Cattle. Tuberculosis is a parasitic disease which is both inoculable and 
infectious. Dr. Villemin, in 1865, demonstrated its contagiousness. Dr, Robert Koch 
has the honor of having isolated its microbe, to which has been given the name of “the 
bacillus of Kock.” This tiny organism which is only one ten-thousandth of an inch long, 
and one fifty-thousandth of an inch wide, is a slender rod-like body, which can only be 
seen under a microscope of high power. The spread of the disease has but one cause,— 
the penetration into the body and the propagation there of this tiny microbe. When the 
bacillus becomes lodged in any organ or tissue, it begins to multiply, causes an irritation 
which leads to the formation of a tubercle, whence the general name of the disease, 
“‘tuberculosis.” The tubercle, when it has reached its full growth, is a little nodule about 
the size of a millet seed When these tubercles form in large numbers they run together 
forming masses of various sizes. The disease is a development of these tubercles in one 
or more organs of the body. The bacillus may be carried into a healthy body and may 
not find a lodgement—may be thrown off again. Of course to infect a healthy herd the 
necessary condition is the introduction of a tuberculuos animal. Is that condition enough ? 
Professor Nocard answers, no. The contagion of tuberculosis is of a particular kind, and 
transmission only takes place as the result of an intimate and prolonged living together. 
Just how the disease spreads among cattle is not known. Just when a diseased animal 
becomes dangerous to others has not been clearly shown. The sojourn in a common 
pasture may be looked upon as practically free from danger. There seems to be little 
risk of infection at a distance through the air, even at a short distance. Cows in oneend 
of the stable were all found healthy, while in the other end connected by an open door, 
they were nearly all tuberculous. One range in a stable has been found infected while 
the other range remained healthy. Ill ventilated, badly cleaned stables where animals 
are all kept tied for a long time, seem to favor the spread of the disease. A stable may 
become infected and be dangerous to animals brought into it. The power which tuber- 
culosis possesses of spreading is not clearly known, 


Symptoms. Tuberculosis in cattle is a disease whose progress is usually very slow. 
Its presence is often compatible with all the appearance of health, and it may exist for 
months and years without causing one to suspect its existence ; while in man, where it 
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more commonly attacks the lungs, doctors recognize its commencement, but it is not the 
same with cattle. In them it may escape the most careful examination even at an 
advanced period of its existence. It may attack any of the organs of the body. About 
twenty per cent. of cattle slaughtered with it, have it in their lungs ; about the same 
number have it in the lymphatic glands, others i in the liver, the intestines, the spleen, the 
bones, the joints, the udder, the skin, etc. Naturally the symptoms of the disease vary 
greatly according to the organ or organs attacked. If the lungs be attacked there is 
usually a cough at long intervals ; the cough is a slight one, dry, a little whistling, and 
in short paroxysms. [t may be noticed when the stable is opened i in the morning, atter 
drinking, or when the animal rises. If taken out and given a quick run it may cough, 
As the disease progresses coughing may become more frequent; while not throwing out 
the mucus the animal may be noticed swallowing it. The skin looses its kindly feel and 
the hair becomes dull and dry. The cow stands with her elbows out, and there is some- 
times a peculiar tendency to shrink if pressure is put over the kidneys. All these signs 
are vague enough, but careful watching make them valuable to breeders. Finally, the 
disease may not be confined to one part, several may be attacked. When the tubercu- 
losis becomes general the development of the disease is extremely rapid. This in man is 
called “ galloping consumption,” and is usually fatal in a few weeks. In this type the 
disease is spread throughout the whole body by the blood and assumes the character of a 
general disease. 


Heredity. By the general public consumption has been looked upon as the type of 
' hereditary diseases, If the parents had it the children would have it, and reference would 
be made to whole families whose members one after another died from tuberculosis. This 
is true not because of the transmission from parent to child, but by the infection to which 
the child was exposed in contact with diseased parents, and living in an infected dwelling 
exposed to the contagion of the disease. This has been learned by ‘watching the disease 
among cattle. All the inspectors at public slaughter houses agree that a case of tubercu- 
losis of the calf is very rare. At Munich, in Germany, an average of 160,000 calves are 
killed for veal every year, and al! are carefully inspected. Out of this number there were 
found tuberculous five in five years or one per 160,000. At Lyons, France, five were 
found out of 400,000; at Berlin, Germany, four out of 150,000 All these are sections 
where the number of diseased cows is high. In Saxony, the most seriously affected 
country in HKurope, and where about forty-four per cent. of the cows are diseased, there 
were found thirty-three calves out of 85,000, or about .04 per cent. It must also be 
remembered that none of these calves were killed under three weeks, and most of them were 
from six weeks to two months old. They would be kept that time exposed to the contagion 
of the older animals. Professor Bang, of Denmark, has been successful in clearing a herd 
from tuberculosis by careful testing and isolating the healthy animals, and putting with 
them the calves from all the herd. In May, 1892, the entire herd of two hundred and 
eight animals was tested with tuberculin, Although the animals seemed healthy and 
there had been no special infection suspected, 80 per cent. of the cows and 40 per cent. 
of the bulls, heifers and calves re-acted. The two lots were kept apart, put out to grass 
and the byre thoroughly disinfected. A wooden partition covered on one side with felt 
was put through the building, keeping them apart, and the attendants were also separated 
and not allowed to go from one to the other. In May, 1892, there were one hundred 
and thirty-eight diseased, and seventy healthy animals. Those diseased were as soon 
as convenient fatted for the butcher, and when slaughtered the carcases were inspected 
and passed when found fit for food which was generally the case. The calves from 
the diseased breeding cows were at once removed to the healthy lot. In October, 1892, 
the seventy were again examined, and seven removed, leaving sixty-three. In May, 
1893, the calves had brought up the number to one hundred and three ; of these ten 
re-acted and were removed. October, 1893, found one hundred and seven, and only 
one re-acted, In May, 1894, there were one hundred and twenty-two, of which two 
reacted. In October, 1894, there were one hundred and nineteen, of which one was 
suspicious and removed. In May, 1895, there were one hundred and _ thirty-six 
healthy animals none of which re-acted, there were at this time sixty-nine suspected 
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animals, ‘Two years more and at the same rate the whole of the suspected animals will 
have been fed off, and that without any serious loss. Most of the calves were from 
the tuberculous cows, but none of them have shown any disease except one, which 
tested at the age of six and-a-half weeks re-acted and was removed. ‘These results 
geem to show that a healthy herd may be bred from a tuberculous stock by careful 
isolation. The calves were always removed at once, were fed for the first few days 
on the mother’s milk heated to 65° C., and afterwards on boiled milk. There are a 
few cases recorded in which it is clear that the calf had the disease at birth, but 
these are so very rare—not one in ten thousand—that the rule is clear that the 
disease is acquired and not hereditary. 


Tuberculosis is not necessarily fatal The microbe may be taken into the system 
and may not be able to obtain a lodgement; it is at once thrown off; or having 
obtained a place and begun to work it may be stopped, isolated and rendered harm- 
less by the work of a healthy system. That this is often the case is shown by the 
large number of animals noticed in the slaughterhouses by the inspectors in which the 
disease has been stopped and healed. 


Meat and Milk. Much harm has been done and alarm caused by some who have 
exaggerated the danger from using meat or milk of diseased animals for human food. 
Professor Nocard has carefully experimented for many years, has fed cats and kittens, 
pigs, dogs, calves, and other animals, large quantities of raw tuberculous meat, the very 
worst he could find of animals suffering from general tuberculosis, without producing the 
disease. Professor Perroncito, of Turin, fed eighteen young pigs on raw meat of con- 
demned tuberculous animals for five months and could find no trace of the disease in any 
of them. In Germany the instructions issued regarding the careful inspection at 
slaughterhouses in that empire say, “In fact the very numerous experiments made at 
Berlin and a great number of German universities prove that, with the exception of the 
very rare cases in which tubercular nodules are found in the muscles, ingestion (eating) 
of meat from tubercular animals is powerless to transmit tuberculosis. The meat of 
tuberculous animals is to be declared not unwholesome if the animal being in good con- 
dition, the tubercular nodules exist in one organ alone, or in two or more organs which 
are in connection with each other, either directly or by means of blood vessels which do 
not belong to the general circulation.” This important document is signed by the 
Minister of the Interior, the Minister of Agriculture, the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Hygiene, and the Minister of Commerce and Industries. There is therefore no 
danger from the use of raw meat from tuberculous animals when the disease has not 
become general ; there is none whatever if the meat of any kind be thoroughly cooked. 
There is more danger from milk, as the milk of tuberculous cows is sometimes virulent, 
Professor Nocard sums up his facts and draws the following conclusions: First, that the 
milk of a tuberculous cow is only virulent when the udder is the seat of tuberculous 
lesions. Second, that ingestion (eating or drinking) of a virulent milk is only dangerous 
when the milk contains a great number of bacilli and is ingested in considerable quantity. 
Third, that practically the danger from the ingestion of raw milk only exists for persons 
who use it as their sole or principal food; that 1s to say, young children and invalids. 
Fourth, that to avoid all danger it is sutficient to bring the milk to a boil before it is 
consumed. It has been alleged that the boiling of milk renders it indigestible and 
causes it to lose much of its nutritive value. This is absolutely untrue. All doctors who 
have made a study of the question are now agreed that children digest boiled milk just 
as well if not better than raw milk. Moreover, the substitution of boiled milk for raw 
has not only the advantage of abolishing all danger from tuberculosis, but it also has a 
marked effect in diminishing the number of deaths and illnesses du» to intestinal affections 
which are s0 common in hot weather. 


Tubercle of the udder is rare. The disease betrays itself by a slightly hard swelling 
without heat or soreness. Usually only one quarter is attacked, and that a hind one. 
For a long time the milk remains normal, but gradually it changes, becoming bloody and 
yellowish, and the udder becomes almost wooden in its hardness. ‘his milk used alone 
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as a chief part of food is dangerous, If it be normal and mixed with the milk of eight 


or ten other cows, it becomes comparatively harmless. Any milk taken in small quanti- 
ties—one or two glasses at a time—seems to be overcome by the juices of the stomach 
and be quite incapable of spreading the disease. To the general public there is little if 
any danger from using ordinary milk. It is well to know that this is the opinion of the 
best scientific men of Europe, who have given the matter close and careful attention for 
many years. ven the slight danger should be guarded against, the udders of milking 
cows carefully watched, and on the slightest suspicious circumstances, the milk boiled, 
which always makes it perfectly safe. 


WINTERING CATTLE AND FINISHING FOR THE BRITISH MARKET, 
By Grorce Murpin. 


It is impossible for anyone to lay down a hard and fast rule and say that is the proper 
way for all to feed. Farmers are not all situated alike. My circumstances may be 
different from yours, and yours may be different from your neighbor’s, A farmer may 
have some kind of fodder which he cannot dispose of very well, and although it may not 
be the best kind for cattle, yet, when mixed with something else it may do very well. 
One year one kind of grain may be very cheap and another dear, and vice versa. I may 
say that I scarcely ever use the same ration all through two winters in succession. My 
desire is to bring my cattle through the winter and have them in a certain condition when 
going on grass (that condition, in my opinion, ought to be as good as the majority of our 
butcher cattle), and do it as cheaply as possible. [ have been feeding cattle in this way 
for twenty years, with a fair amount of success. Sometimes my profits have been good, 
sometitaes not so good, but I have never yet lost on a bunch of cattle. Therefore, what 
I am going to say to you to-day will not be based on theory but on my own practical 
experience, I buy nearly all my cattle, and before I go out to buy I make up my mind 
what kind I want, steers or heifers, because you must have all of one kind ; it will not do 
to mix them. Then I make up my mind what weight I want them, nine hundred a 
thousand, or twelve hundred pounds; I try to get them as even as possible. It is a bad 
plan to go out to buy before you know what you want. I stick to my ideal as nearly as 
possible, and do not buy what I do not want because it is cheap; and after using the 
greatest caution, I find after I get them home they are not all as good as I thought them 
when buying. [ generally begin buying in the month of September, and try to get them 
in as good condition as possible, as I fancy that I can put on fat at that time, and later 
on, more cheaply than in winter, I generally buy Durham grades, but will take others 
if they are the right shape. When buying an animal I firs iook at it sideways ; I like 
them low-legged, long-bodied with brisket well out in front of forelegs, horns coming well 
down, with straight hind legs, clean in the neck, and finein the muzzle. Then I go round 
in front of them and see that they are wide between the forelegs and good breadth 
between the shoulders. 1 then walk around behind them and see that they are a good 
breadth over the rump, holding the breadth well down, with hind legs well apart and 
broad over the loins. In short, if a plank were laid on their back it should rest on the 


body from the head to the tail touching the hook bones, or if on the side should touch the 


body all along. In color I like red, roan, white, or spotted red and white, but I do not 
like a black or brindle. 1 never put them into the stable unless | think that winter is 
coming on; and in case of a fall of snow which is not likely to last, I draw out ‘some hay 
or corn stalks to the woods where they have some shelter ; when once I stable them F 
keep them in for good. I formerly opposed dehorning, but I have changed my mind. 
Last year when shipping a load, one of them was ruptured in the yard before I got loaded, 
another broke her horn before being in the car five minutes, and by the time she got to 
Montreal she was all besmeared with blood and she besmeared all she came in contact 
with. The buyer said they would be worth from one to two dollars per head more if 
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they had been dehorned. TI tie them up, some think they do better running loose, but I 
I cannot see it in that way. I never bought a bunch of cattle yet but some were behind 
others. Some will require more feed than others, some will eat faster than others, and if 
you give them enough so that those that eat slow will get enough, those that eat fast will 
get too much, and I believe it is better to give them a little too little than a little too 
much. 1 do not think you can get them so even when running loose as when tied up. 
I feed and water regularly. I think this a very important point; you will put on more 
fat by feeding and watering regularly than you will with the same feed if you are 
irregular. The secret of success is to put on the greatest amount of flesh with the least 
amount of feed. A farmer cannot expect to make money out of his farm unless he puts 
in his seed at the proper time, reaps at the proper time, and does everything else at the 
proper time. Neither can a farmer expect to make feeding cattle pay except he attends 
to his feeding at the proper time. Some farmers go to town in the morning, loiter around 
the hotels, or go visiting, or go to some idle gathering and stay away until nine or ten 
o'clock at night, while their cattle are without feed or water. I can assure that kind of 
feeding will never pay. Cattle become very restless when not fed at the usual time 
they are restless they will not thrive well. I let my cattle out from halt an hour to an 
hour every day, but do not leave them out long enough to become chilled. I feed them 
the same from the time they go into the stable until they go out to grass. I like to keep 
them gaining all the time; I am never afraid of getting them too fat. I never saw a 
bunch of cattle yet that the buyers said were too fat. I believe when cattle are standing 
still or going back you are losing money just the same as you would be if you kept $500 
that you did not need in the house instead of putting it in the bank. You may lose 
money by feeding cattle, but you will lose it by starving them. I like to have my cattle 
as fat when they are turned on the grass as are some of the cattle that are fed for the May 
market. I believe if half of our May cattle were put on grass for two months they would 
pay better than now. I give my cattle from two to two and a half acres of pasture each, 
ut am careful not to turn them on when the grass is wet, for fear of bloating. There is 
not much fear if turned on when the grass is dry. In case of bloating, I give a table- 
spoonful of baking soda and the same of ginger in water, as a drench. 


It is very important cattle should have water and salt at all times. Shade is also 
very important. I have a piece of woods that my herd can run in and I think they are 
benefitted by it. I[ like to have cattle ready for market about the lst of July, or from 
that to the 12th, before the Manitoba cattle are shipped. For the last four years I have 
kept heifers, but I cannot say which pay the better, heifers or steers. Heifers will fatten 
more easily but will not grow so much; sometimes also there is trouble from buying 
heifers that are in calf. For the last four years I have shipped my cattle to Toronto or 
Montreal. I have often been asked the question, “ Would you advise farmers to ship 
their cattle?” If you have a first-class lot you may do better by shipping, but if not, I 
‘ would say by all means sell at home if you can. I have seen cattle sold in Montreal at 
from $5 to $10 per head less than they could be bought at their owner's stable, because 
they were off condition and the market was bad. I sold a load of heifers that weighed 
1,100 pounds at $4.624 per hundred, while I saw steers equally as good in form and 
weighing from two to three hundred pounds more scld at $4.00 per hundred, the reason 
for the difference being that the heifers were fitted while the steers were not. If the 
steers had been as fat as the heifers they would have sold for $5.00 per hundred on 
account of being heavier, as the space on board ship is by the head not weight; so that a 
fourteen hundred pound animal can be shipped for the same money as one weighing eleven 
hundred pounds. Below is data concerning my cattle: 


Oost of each animal when put into the stable .......... incl aiitten all $26.00 
Ration : 
15 lbs. cut straw at $4 per ton ............ 0.0000 ue 3.0 cents. 
Chopped oats at $16 per ton, bran at $12 per ton, 
making a mixture costing 7 mills per pound, 
6 lbs. of mixture per head each day ............ 4.9 6 
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Cost of feed per day, 7c. and 2 mills for 170 days .............. 12.24 
Interest on $26 at 6 per cent. for 10 months................... 1.30 
Ipay myselffor buying per heads Ci i.e Ges ss ne eee ee 1.00 
Oost of cutting straw and drawing meal and bran per head....... 80 
Oil cake'35c., salt and‘sulphur 10c. per «head, ...2...0..-5-2...; 45 
Grass at $2.50 per acre for 24 months...... Le tyh isla eae eee ene 4 00 

Total*costowhensiinished 5900". ciate ce eerste oe $45 89 


I count that manure pays well for the work of feeding. Now, whatever I cam 
sell at over and above $45.89 per head will be direct profit. But suppose I can only 
sell for $45.89 per head, I will still have profit in an indirect way. I have been paid 
for my trouble, I have sold my feed to myself at market prices, thereby saving the 
expense of taking to market, and by feeding it I have enriched the farm, whereas if 
I had sold the grain and fodder I would have impoverished my farm. 


What weight are your heifers! About 1,100 pounds. 

How much oil cake do you feed them? About } of a teacupful once a day. 
Do you wet the feed? No. 

How often do you give salt, and how much? ‘Twice a week; about a handful. 


How much sulphur do you feed, and how often? <A tablespoonful once a week, 
but if I see signs of illness, twice or three times a week. 


Are you ever troubled with lice on cattle? If so, what do you do for them)? 
A week or two after [ stable them I dust a teaspoonful of hellebore along their 
backs from horns to tails, and repeat if I see signs of lice. 


Is there not danger of poison from the hellebore? I never had any trouble. 


THE BREEDING, FEEDING AND HANDLING OF BEEFING OATTLE. 


By A. P. Kercuen, BRUCEFIELD, ONT. 


There is an old adage that ‘‘ well begun is half done,” aud this applies with peculiar 
emphasis to cattle husbandry, for if we wish to achieve success in this or in any other 
line, it is of paramount importance that we start right. Let it be remembered that the 
prime requisites to success are: first, good cattle; second, good food ; and third, good 
judgment. In setting out to found a herd of beefing cattle, perhaps the first thing to be 
done will be to decide in our own mind just the particular class or type of cattle we 
intend to keep, being guided in this largely by the demands of the market, and making 
our own tastes a secondary consideration. Having decided on the type of cattle we 
intend keeping, let us select our foundation stock with an eye single to the production 
of that particular type and no other. This will ensure uniformity in our herd, and in 
many other ways will be a very potent factor in those things which go to make success or 
failure. Acting on the principle that the best is none too good, we will find it to our 
advantage to pay good prices for good cattle, and be content with fewer of them. To 
illustrate this point, let A and B represent two young men starting. Each has $200 to 
invest in cattle. A gces to some good stockman and buys four first-class cows at a cost 
of $50 each, while B attends the auction sales in the neighborhood and succeeds in 
making his $200 purchase six cows at a cost of $33 each. Let us see which has made 
the best investment. Each feeds about the same amount of feed per head per annum, 
say $30 worth. A’s cows make him an annual return of $35, consisting of a calf worth 
$15, and butter worth $20, which will leave a clear profit on his feed of $5 per head, or 
$20 for the herd. Of B’s cows, each makes $20 worth of butter and drops him a calf 
worth $8, making a total of $28, or a loss of $2 per head, or a deficit on the herd of $12. 
Follow this out for ten years, and you find A with $200 in the bank, while B is $120 in 
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debt, and this is no exaggerated statement of the difference between a well-bred grade 
and the common cattle of the country, but is borne out by the experience of prominent 
and successful cattle men. Mr. Britton, of Toronto, gave evidence before the Agricultural 
Commission as follows: “ In 1873 I bought 103 common native cattle back of Peter- 
borough.. They were three years old, and I thought I would try an experiment with 
them. I tied them up in two rows, and next to them I put two rows of well-bred 
grades from near Goderich. I fed these cattle for seven months, and the common cattle 
consumed the most feed and only gained 130 pounds per head, while the grades gained 
270 pounds” (notice the difference in gain on the same feed) ; ‘‘ when sold I got $4 63 
per hundredweight for the common cattle, and $5 374 for the grades, or a difference in 
favor of the grades of $16 per head.” It is not enough that cattle have two or three 
crosses of pure blood in them, but it is the cattle of the right type that feed best. Mr. 
John McMillan, M.P., of Huron, one of the most successful cattlemen in the Province, 
says: ‘‘I will give you one sample of what I saw in the cattle market of Glasgow. Stand- 
ing together with two Canadian farmers in one of the sale booths we saw six steers sold. 
They would average about 1,325 pounds, all grades, but a little rough. The highest price 
paid was £16, 10s. The next animal was a well-bred, round-ribbed, smooth, compact. 
little beast that would weigh about 1,250, which was sold for £18, 10s. Here were £2, 
or $10, more money for an animal seventy-five pounds lighter in weight.” It is worth 
noticing that these “ smooth, compact little beasts” are just the kind of cattle that can be 
produced at a minimum cost to the feeder. So I repeat that we should be very careful in 
founding our herd, to work ourselves into the right class of cattle, even though we have 
to be content with fewer of them. It is better to gain $5 per head on four cattle than 
to lose $2 per head on six. 


Having secured our cows, it becomes our duty to cast about for a sire of the right stamp 
to mate them ; and although I could be content with good grade cows, I would lay it down as 
an imperative rule that the sire be pure-bred. It isnot enough that he be registered in the 
herd book, but we should endeavor to see that he comes of a good strain of cattle, for there 
are good and bad, or good and better, even among the pure-breds, and the further we can 
trace his pedigree through a line of good feeding cattle, the better will be our chances of 
getting good profitable calves from him. But no matter how good a pedigree an animal 
may have, unless he has individual merit in himself, I would reject him, for although it is 
just possible that by virtue of his breeding he might prove to be a good stock-getter, yet. 
we have no means of knowing that until we try him, and the margin of profit in any case 
ig so narrow that we cannot afford to take risks. He should have a broad, straight vack, 
ribs well sprung and deep, broad over the shoulder and crops, broad and full in the chest, 
indicative of a hearty, rugged constitution, buttocks well let down, legs short and well 
set under him ; he should be distinctly masculine, but not coarse in the head, with a full, 
mild eye, and of a quiet, contented disposition, and all inside of a fine, mellow, silky hide ; 
or in other werds, he must be what stockmen call a good handler. Having founded our 
herd, it becomes our duty to maintain and increase the standard of excellence, always 
with our mind’s eye fixed on the same type with which we started. 


So much for.the breeding, and now for a word about the feeding. A few years ago 
a person could scarcely pick up an agricultural paper but he would find some one dilating 
on the inerits of “ Breed vs. Feed” or “ Feed vs. Breed.” But in this enlightened age 
we have come to recognize the fact that neither breed nor feed will of themselves, sep- 
arately, and alone, produce satisfactory results; but that it is when we get these two 
factors together that we have a right to expect paying returns. We will start with the 
calf, and here again the old adage holds good that ‘‘ Well begun is half done,” for by long 
odds the most important period in an animal’s life is the first twelve months. It has. 
been said that you muat start to rear a calf ten months before he is dropped. That is, 
that in order to have strong, lusty calves it is necessary to feed the dams well during 
pregnancy. They should be in a goed, thrifty, gaining condition, not too fat, of course, 
but in “ good heart.” I like to have the calves dropped in the fall ; it gives a better 
ehance to take care of them and teach them to eat, and I have noticed that in nine cases 
out of ten the calf dropped in the fall will be a better animal at thirty months than the 
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spring calf will be at thirty-six months ; besides this there is a decided advantage in 
having cows milking fresh during the winter, when dairy produce is at a maximum price. 
We separate the calf from the mother as soon as dry, and feed new milk for the first 
three weeks, gradually changing to skim milk, which has been warmed to about the tem- 
perature of new milk. It is a good plan to add a little boiled flaxseed or pea meal to the 
milk ; if the pea meal is used it should be well boiled before adding to the milk, other- 
- wise it will scour the caif. When the calf is about two or three months old we teach it 
to eat a little chopped oats mixed with bran, and by keeping a bunch of nice sweet clover 
hay on hand it is surprising how soon it will learn to nibble at it. This will pay hand- 
somely, for it has been proven by careful experiment time and again that while a hundred 
weight can be added to the weight of a calf at a cost of about $3.50, it costs nearly $12 00 
to make the same gain on an animal three years old. These may be startling figures, 
but they are nevertheless facts. To corroborate this statement, let me quote from an 
address by Mr. Thomas McMillan. He says, ‘‘To show how much cheaper beef can be 
produced the younger the animals are, let me quote an experiment conducted by Groff 
Bros, of Elmira, who in their day were among the most successful feeders in Ontario, 
carrying off the first premiums both in this country and in Chicago. Two steers bred by 
themselves weighed at twelve months 1,000 pounds, and cost $34.67 or $3.46 per hun- 
dred weight. The same steers gained during the second period of twelve months 500 
pounds each, and cost $52.13 or $10.42 per hundred weight. During the third period of 
twelve months they gained 650 pounds each, and cost $81.50 or $12.53 per hundred 
weight. These figures are borne out by Stewart, a standard authority on feeding animals. 
He found the average cost per hundred weight of nine animals at twelve months to be 
$3.39; ditto, from twelve to twenty-four months, $7.97; and from twenty four to 
thirty-six months, $12.54.” Hence you see the importance of early maturity and good 
feeding right from birth ; and here is where the fall calf gets the advantage ov-r his 
competitor calved in the spring. He is apt to be better cared for during the winter, and 
when he is weaned he is turned out on the fresh green grass in the spring, so that he 
receives little or no check, but goes on growing, and with ordinary care you will have no 
further trouble with him until he is ready for the finishing stalls. Whenever practicable 
the farmer should finish his own cattle, if for no other reason than that when sold as 
stockers he is parting with a large percentage of the fertility of his farm. A stocker is 
mostly made up of bones and muscle ; the bones containing a large. amount of phosphoric 
acid, and the muscles a large amcunt of nitrogen, while during the finishing period the 
animal gains in weight and value, and leaves you a very much more valuable manure. 
The fat taken from the food has little or no manurial value. When preparing for the 
finishing period, we must take care that the cattle do not lose in the fall what they have 
gained during the summer. To prevent this we lie in our cattle during the cold nights 
and turn them out again during the day. In this way the change from field to stall is 
not so violent. It is not wise to begin feeding too heavily at first, but keep gradually 
increasing the ration until you are feeding all the animal will feed up clean. The time 
has gone by when we depend on hay and grain as a ration and still hope for a profit, but 
we must turn our attention to the production of cheaper food. For this purpose perhaps 
corn, whether preserved in the silo or saved as fodder, fills the bill more nearly than any 
other article. We feed a large quantity of turnips ourselves, and we find that with real 
good corn fodder and turnips we can keep our cattle gaining right along at a very small 
cost. Peas and oats sown thick and cured as hay, makes a very cheap and satisfactory 
fodder, and is rapidly becomiag popular. We sow three bushels per acre, equal parts of 
each, and on fairly good land it will yield fully three tons per acre of excellent hay, and 
when well cured it makes excellent feed, in my opinion better than hay. It is much 
better than timothy hay tor cattle, or in fact for any stock. If run through the cutting 
box and fed with a few roots, cattle will do well on it with very little chop When feed- 
ing grain we find it an advantge to feed a mixture of two or three kinds, say one of 
barley, one of peas, two of oata, and two of bran. We find that cattle do much better 
when fed a mixture of this kind than when fed exclusively on one kind of grain. 


I will mention a few of the smaller details and close. In the first place I would say 
feed regularly, for regularity is one of the first principles of good feeding. When an 
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animal becomes accustomed to getting its feed at a certain time every day, it will rise and 
look for it, and if kept waiting will worry and fret, thus weakening the digestive organs 
so that they are not in a position to properly digest and assimilate the food when it is 
given. Then make the eattle as comfortable as possible, so as to induce them to lie down, 
and never disturb them except at the regular feeding time. It will pay to curry or card 
the cattle say three times a week, for an animal which is getting very little exercise, and 
is being highly fed, is liable to skin disorders which cause an itching irritation in the 
skin and make the animal very uncomfortable and restless. An occasional carding will 
relieve this by removing the scurf and keeping the pores of the skin open and clean. 
Keep off vermin by giving a little sulphur in the feed occasionally, and dusting a little 
along the back. Salt regularly, say three times a week; and finally treat your cattle 
kindly. I know a prominent and successful cattle man who says that he would dismiss 
a man on the spot if he found him abusing or ill-treating an animal. He argues (and I 
believe correctly) that if a’steer is unduly excited or annoyed it will take three days of 
good feeding to make it up. So you see that it is not a matter of mere sentiment, but a 
matter of dollars and cents when I say look carefully after the small details of your busi- 


ness, for after all it is by attention to the details that success must be attained in any 
calling. 


KEEPING COWS FOR PROFIT. 
By D. N. McIntyre, Paisiey. 


The present depressed condition of the prices of almost all farm products has brought 
us face to face with two great questions. First, how can we produce the greatest quant- 
ity, from the least ground, at the least cost? Second, what shall we do with the food? 
Some say by their actions sell it, but they themselves are being sold. By all means let 
us feed what we grow, and let cows form the base of our operations. I do not advocate 
that we should buy expensive cattle, giving three or four dollars for pedigree for every 
dollar given for cow. Let us select from the cows we have those that give the fullest 
pail, having at the same time due respect to the symmetry of the animal. She should 
be rangy, of good size, capable, when properly fed, of giving a large quantity of milk, and 
of rearing a calf which when raised and fatted will suit the taste of the most aristocratic 
Englishman; and Jet us not forget that the value of the calf as a feeder has a direct 
bearing on the value of the cow. There is not much use at the present time of advocat- 
ing the breeding either of acute milkers or beefers, because our people are not yet educated 
to feed them properly.. Let us make the best use of what we have, improving them 


-as we go along. The climatic conditions of our country are such that our cattle are 


exposed to a great deal of cold and rainy weather in the fall, while our winters are so long 
that we do not care to house them before it is really necessary, for it means both extra 
work and extra feed. Again in the spring they are kept in the stable until the grass is 
good, the weather warm, and the conditions favorable to animal comfort. It has been 
the general custom to have the cows come in in the spring, the object being to have a 
heavy flow of milk during the summer months, and by the end of December allowing 
them to go dry for the next four or five months, during which time they would be board- 
ed as cheaply as possible. J wish to say in passing, that too many of our stables are used 
as boarding-houses, from which the occupants emerge in the spring without having paid 
either principal or interest on what they have consumed. It is a well known fact that 
exposure to cold, wet weather very q@ickly reduces the flow of milk, and that vhen there 
is a decrease in the flow it is very difficult to again raise it to what it was. This is ex- 
actly what happexs in the fall of the year; hence we concluded to try another scheme, 
which is to have the cows come in shortly after they are stabled in the fall, say from the 
middle of November to the end of the year. When well fed, cows maintain a good flow 
of milk all winter, and when let out to grass about the middle of May there is no abate- 
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ment; they milk almost as well as if they came in in the spring until the cold weather 
eomes in the fall, when they require to go dry for about six or at the most seven weeks. 
These cows, however, must be liberally fed during the winter, not simply kept alive (or 
boarded), and here is the vital question. These animals have to be kept alive anyway 
which takes so much food, say one feed of hay or corn, two feeds of straw, and a half 
bushel of turnips. How much more is it necessary to feed in order to have them give a 
fair flow of milk? If eight pound of meal be added to the above ration, and an extra 
feed of corn or mangels substituted for the turnips, there will be no trouble about the 
milk. Thus, for the extra eight pounds of meal, there will be a product of sixteen cents 
worth of milk, and the next fall the calves will be worth five dollars each more than the 
ordinary spring calves. This also solves the problem of stock raising in districts where 
cheese factories abound. The whole tendency of the present time is along the lines of 
the factory system, both for the manufacture of butter and cheese. These factories only 
run from five to six months of the year. The proprietors require interest on the invested 
capital, and the makers require salary enough to keep them a full year. Were these 
factories running ten months in the year the proprietors would require very little more 
profit and the makers very little more salary. The cost of manufacturing would be 
reduced and the farmers would receive dividends from their cows almost all the year. 
Why then should we farmers not go into winter dairying as a body, keep more cows and 
feed them better? It is a common saying among dairy men that no cow should be kept 
that will nct give 6,000 pcunds of milk in a year when properly fed, and I consider that 
does net place the minimum limit of what we should expect any toohigh. It has already 
been stated that cows should not be dry for a longer period than seven weeks. This 
leaves 316 days which at an average of 20 pounds per day, or 10 pounds (half a pail) 
each milking, gives 6,320 pounds of milk per year. Suppose that on an average it takes 
28 pounds of milk to make a pound of butter, this would make 225 pounds. Or suppose 
it requires 104 pounds cf milk to be the average for a pound of cheese; 6,320 pounds 
would make 602 pounds. I am well aware of the fact that this is probably one-third 
more than the present average, yet I am satisfied that providing the cows are’handled 
along the lines indicated in this paper the foregoing results can be realized. 


OUTLOOK OF THE HEAVY HORSE TRADE. 


By ALex, GALBRAITH, JANESVILLE, WIS., SECRETARY AMERICAN CLYDESDALE StuD Book. 


The outlook for the future of any branch of trade must necessarily be gauged by a 
combined view of the past with the conditions which govern the present, or are likely to 
govern the future. We cannot, of course, rely entirely on history repeating itself, but it 
is always instructive to glance back over such period as our memory will carry us safely, 
or examine historical data beyond that time, and study the causes which brought about 
certain results in any branch of business or trade. Looking at the American horse trade 
as a whole, (and by this I include that of Canada as well, for the reasen that they are 
intertwined and more or less dependent on each other), there has been during the last 
forty years three periods of great depression in the horse business. From 1857 to the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, business of all kinds was very dull, but we learn 
on the authority of such veterans as W. Berry, of Chicago, that the horse business was 
especially bad and unprofitable to all interested. Mr. Berry says that prices were as low 
during that pericd as they have ever been in recent years, but the war demand gave them 
a ‘“fillip” and increased values enormously, with the result that the farmers obtained 
good paying prices up till the commercial panic of 1873. In the latter year everything 
in the United States seemed to go to pieces, and although confidence was soon restored, 
business of all kinds was greatly depressed for a period of nearly five years. During this 
time horses suffered in value very greatly, the only happy exceptions to the universal 
rule of low prices, being in the case of a comparatively few pure-bred animals,—mostly 
Olydesdales—which were introduced from Canada and Great Britain for breeding pur- 
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poses by those early pioneers in the line of improved stock. A taste for better horses 
sprang up gradually all over the continent ; importations from Europe were made on a 
large and rapidly increasing scale, and with the commercial and agricultural prosperity 
which Oanada and the United States enjoyed during the “ eighties,” it was not surprising 
that breeding was overdone, and that values of horses, like everything else, became in- 
flated. The year 1893 brought to the United States another panic more depressing, disas- 
trous and far-reaching in its consequences than any that had preceded it. Banks and 
business houses all over the country went under ; foreign investors withdrew their money; 
values of everything took a substantial tumble, and since then prices of almost every 
commodity have fallen very materially, and still remain low. What wonder is it then, 
that horses in common with everything else, should have depreciated? What with the 
over production of nondescript and inferior horses, the extended uses of electricity, the 
bicycle craze, and the universal industrial depression, it is surprising that there should be 
any market for horses at all. The overproduction referred to, was mostly between the 
years 1886 and 1890. Those were the “boom” years, and the stupendous number of 
horses bred during that period are now either at work on the farm, the lumber woods or 
the city, or on the market, or in their graves. In 1891 and 1892 a greatly reduced num- 
bor of mares were bred—prices having commenced to subside—and since 1892 the 
breeding of horses has been greatly curtailed in Canada, and virtually abandoned in the 
United States ; probably not one-fourth the number of colts being now raised that will 
be required to meet the demands of our home trade, The meaning of this is that horses 
of five years old and over are still plentiful ; three year olds and four year olds are not 
nearly so plentiful, while two year old, yearlings, and sucking calts are extremely scarce, 
and will be correspondingly dear as they grow up. -Another circumstance which has 
still further depreciated values, has been the panicky unreasoning haste of the American 
farmer to sell off his horses and mares, and get entirely out of the business. He has forced 
on an overcrowded market, everything in the horse line old enough for work that he 
could possibly spare, and in doing so has of course made heavy sacrifices in price. Now 
the question arises, where are we? What is to be the future? Are bicycles, moto-cycles, 
and trolley cars to supersede the horse? Ts our noble equine friend to be forever  rele- 
gated to a back seat in the chariot ofinvention ? We think not. Weare suffertng from 
a combination of unfortunate circumstances ; we are paying the just penalty of indis- 
criminate overproduction. We are, it is hoped, learning a lesson that will be ultimately 
for our good. 


‘‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” The good and prosperous times are not all buried 
in the past. This generation may never see the universal craze for horse-breeding wit- 
nessed during the last decade. It is not desirable it should—but so far as human prob- 
abilities go, we are likely to see as good prices going for draft horses before this century 
closes ag we ever saw. The draft horse is as staple as wheat, and he not only is, but will 
long remain an absolute necessity of civilization. Talk about the horse being superseded 
by cable and trolley cars, why the increase in population in our large cities alone, neces- 
sitates even now an annual increase in the number of horses, greater than what has been 
re-placed on the street cars. If such is the case in the present time of depression, what 
must it be when the business of country gets back to its normal condition ? Then look at our 
foreign trade, steadily and rapidly expanding, with possibilities that are simply stupendous. 
On a recent visit to England and Scotland the writer took occasion to make enquiries 
regarding the present market price of various kind of horses there in use. First-class 
draft geldings, with weight and quality, were selling at from seventy to one hundred pounds, 
say from three hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars, which is practically as high as 
ever they were ; while an occasional animal good enough for showing would bring con- 
siderably more. Medium and undersized draft horses suitable for farm work or light 
lorries, had suffered in value from the competition with Canadian and American horses, 
and were selling generally from thirty to fifty pounds, or one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty dollars. First-class harness horses possessing strength, style, quality and 
action, were in active demand at paying prices, and if extra good,would bring fancy figures 
for gentlemen’s carriages. But while every farmer thinks he can raise carriage horses, very — 
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few have the ability to do so successfully. The average breeder finds after producing a 
number of misfits that he had better have left that branch to some one else with special 
knowledge of the subject, or more time to handle, and train and market the stock, and to 
have confined his breeding operations to draft horses. The latter may be less attractive or 
exciting, but it has compensating advantages in being simpler and safer with greater 
immunity from blemishes and accidents, and when good judgment is exercised in mating 
and rearing, the financial results will generally be more satisfactory to the average 
Canadian or American farmer. 

The export trade in horses to which I have referred has grown and developed enor- 
mously during the last few years, until now foreign buyers are scouring the country in 
search of every kind of horse almost that is good enough for European use. Last year 
no fewer than 30,000 horses of the value of four million dollars, or an average of fully 
on hundred and thirty dollars each, were sent across from the United States and Canada 
to Great Britain alone, and this year the exportations are on a still larger scale. Not 
only so, but thousands of our horses have found their way in France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium and other European countries, and with such a variety of foreign markets open 
to us free of duty, and a connection thoroughly established, it is only a question of merit 
in our stock whether or not we can retain those valuable outlets for our surplus horses. 
The writer was repeatedly assured on his recent visit to Kurope, that if we on this side of 
the Atlantic could only send across horses of a little more merit,—particularly more 
strength, substance, and quality,—whether draft, coach, road or saddle horses,—the buy- 
ers over there would gladly take them all in and pay better prices than are now current, 
but that the common so-called general purpose or street car type of animal never would 
be of much value. Now what is required for the production of those better horses is 
more care in the selection of sire and dam, better and more generous treatment of the 
colts and more intelligence and patience in the handling and breaking of them. In 
most of these things the American farmer is clearly behind his Canadian neighbor ; 
but even the latter may improve in some of his methods, and in no way can he do so to 
better purpose than by patronizing the very best sires in the district. This is a point 
which more than any other I should strongly emphasize, because the craze for cheap sires 
is, in a large measure, responsible for the enormous proportion of second and third-rate 
animals in the country. You cannot expect to raise good animals from inferior parents, 
any more than figs from Oanadian thistles. And not only. must your parent stock be 
good themselves, but they must be well bred also, and that happy combination of weight 
with quality and action must always be kept prominently in view. Another important 
point, which however can only be learned by study and experience, is how to mate cer- 
tain animals so that the good properties of both may be preserved as far aa possible and 
the defects remedied ; and when a successful “nick” hag been once discovered, stay by it. 
While maintaining all the excellencies which you now have at present in your draft 
horses, the Canadian farmer should earnestly endeavor to raise his standard of weight by 
one hundred to two hundred pounds, and if he can do so there is no reason why he cannot 
have 1 share of the Glasgow or London trade at those handsome prices which even now 
are obtainable in those markets for first-class draft geldings. 


BREEDING HORSES FOR PROFIT, 
By J. H, Reep, Prorgssor Vererinary Science, O, A. O, 


This is the subject on which I wrote last year, but as it is such an important one I 
think I may be excused for again selecting it. During the last few years I have been 
trying at institute meetings and on other occasions to convince the breeder that there is 
still a reasonable profit to be made by breeding the proper classes of horses. A good 
horse of any recognized class is, and always has been, saleable at a reasonable price, but 
plugs or mongrel bred fellows can scarcely be given away ; but, in my Opinion, even the 
latter class will in the near future be worth money. When we,consider that the farmers 
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rather than winter their surplus stock at the present high price of fodder have slaughtered 
them or sold them for anything they would fetch, to be slaughtered ; and also consider 
that breeding operations have nearly ceased, we begin to wonder where the fresh supply 
is going to come from. The horses that have been kept will soon be reduced in numbers 
from various causes ; the farmer and others must have horses to do their work, and when 
a man loses a horse he must look around for another to take its place. The demand is 
bound to exceed the supply unless the farmer continues to breed, and when that time 
comes, the man who hasa few animals to spare, even though they be inferior, will be able 
to get a fair price for them. I do not advise any man to breed scrubs. The time was 
when they could be bred with a reasonable profit, but comparatively speaking, it never did 
and never will pay to breed them. At the present time a first-class specimen of any class 
of horse is very hard to find, and when found will command a good price. In order to 
breed horses with reasonable prospects of profit the breeder must first carefully consider 
the different classes that are in demand at fair prices ; he must then decide which class is 
most expedient for him to breed. Having decided upon the class, he must exercise reason- 
able intelligence in the selection of both sires and dams. He must remember that breed- 
ing is not a thing of chance, but is governed by fixed laws, the strongest of which is the 
law of similarity, or like produces like; being careful to select soundness, individuality 
and good pedigree in both parents, bearing in mind that a parent will, in all probability, 
transmit to its offspring its own peculiarities and characteristics, whether they be desir- 
able or undesirable. An animal suffering from any disease, whether of an external or 
internal organ, will transmit to his progeny a predisposition to the same disease. If we 
recognize this law of breeding, it teaches us to be very careful in the selection of breeding 
animals. Another important law of breeding is the law of atavism, or striking back. 
Frequently we notice peculiarities in the offspring which are not noticed in either of the 
parents, but if we are acquainted with the pedigrees of both parents we observe that like 
peculiarities existed in a more or less remote ancestor. This teaches us to be careful 
about pedigree. Having decided upon the class of horse he will breed, the breeder must 
secure a dam, or more than one if expedient, being careful to secure the very best he can, 
both as to individuality and pedigree, and then procure the services of the very best stal- 
lion he can get for a reasonable stud fee. If he exercises reasonable judgment in the 
selections there is a great probability of the result being favorable. If he should be dis- 
appointed in the first attempt let him not be discouraged, but keep on, and success is 
bound to crown his efforts. Having first selected the dam she must be carefully studied, 
and if she has any weak or deficient points, a stallion that is well developed in those points 
should be chosen to mate with her ; on the other hand, if the mare has hyperdevelopment 
of any point, a stallion with the opposite peculiarities should be chosen. The horses that 
are in demand at good prices now are the stylish high-actioned carriage horse of good size, 
the large, stylish, good-actioned roadster, and the saddle horse and hunter. The first class 
is produced by breeding heavy mares to draft stallions ; carriage horses are produced by 
breeding our ordinary mares, if they do not contain too much cold blood, to the large, 
stylish, high actioned trotting sire of good quality, the hackney, the coach horse and the 
thoroughbred. Probably this horse is most frequently produced by crossing a suitable 
mare with the trotting sire, but we must not patronize this horse simply because he is 
standard bred and can trot fast, or comes from fast stock. I think the ordinary farmer 
should not try to breed a race horse at either the trotting or running gait, In selecting 
a trotting sire to produce carriage horses we should look more to style, quality, action and 
pedigree than to speed. Extreme action in the carriage horse is the fashion, and in order 
to get that we must have it in either or both parents. The hackney or coach stallion, if 
suitably mated, will also produce carriage horses, but we must be careful to have consider- 
able hot blood in the dams, else the progeny will lack quality. The thoroughbred has 
sired many good carriage horses, but as he lacks the extreme knee and hock action now 
demanded, we must be careful to select mares that possess this quality. Saddle horses 
and hunters, which are always in demand, must have thoroughbred blood. They may be 
produced by crossing a mare with considerable hot blood, a half-breed or better, with the 
trotting sire, but are usually got by crossing our common mares with the thoroughbred 
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stallion. On account of the great prepotency of this horse we can cross a cold-blooded 
mare with him with greater probability of success than with any other sire, but even here 
the cross must not be too violent. On account of the great prepotency already mentioned, 
we must be very careful to select a sound, good-tempered sire of the desired size, as, if we 
should have any undesirable traits either of conformation, action or disposition, he wil] in 
all probability transmit them to his progeny, and in many cases to a more marked degree 
than he himself possesses. Good saddlers and hunters up to weight are always in demand 
at fancy prices. In conclusion I would say, if a breeder does not possess a mare suitable 
for breeding, do not breed at all. In selecting a sire choose the best you can get; then 
if he has stood in the section previous years, look aro.nd among your neighbors and 
examine his stock. If his stock be satisfactory patronize him ; if not, seek further. Some 
horses, though good individuals and as far as we can ascertain of good pedigree, do not 
produce well; therefore it is well to examine the horse’s stock when possible and profit by 
other breeders’ experience. In no case would I recommend the nse of a mongrel sire, even 
though he be a fine looker, as it is the exception for him to sire a desirable animal. Unfor- 
tunately most of our mares are far from being pure bred, and if we mate them with 
mongrel stallions we cannot reasonably expect good results. Give the cheap mongrel 
stallion the go-by. 


BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF HEAVY HORSES. 
By Arex. GALBRAITH. 


In the present intensely practical age no excuse need be offered for writing on a 
subject which, although somewhat trite and frequently handled with great ability, is 
always fresh and interesting, because it appeals to the farmer’s daily life and work. ‘ Not 
to know at large of things remote from daily use, but that which most concerns us in our 
humble life, is the true wisdom,” Like many other Shakepearian sayings, this is as 
applicable to-day as when spoken by the Stratford sage three centuries ago. Whatever 
interest or pleasure the average Oanadian farmer may find in outside studies, it is, after 
aJl, matters connected with the farm and the means of obtaining a livelihood that are of 
the most direct and absorbing interest to him. And there is no branch of farming more 
important, more interesting or more uniformly profitable than the raising of good draft 
horses. True, we are now suffering from a long continued spell of depression, one of 
those periodical spells common to all agricultural, mercantile or industrial pursuits, times 
when for some cause or combination of causes the markets become glutted and values fall 
below the cost of production. The horse market is glutted to-day, not with good horses, 
but with inferior ones—the kinds that have been produced from all manner of combina- 
tions—while really good horses, and especially good draft horses of weight and quality, 
are exceedingly scarce, and therefore command correspondingly good prices both in 
Canada and in Great Britain. I am afraid that many of our American farmers, and pos- 
sibly some Canadians also, have pursued the same policy in their horse-breeding opera- 
tions as the Scotchman who confined his devotional reading to the summer season, on the 
plea that if he bought oil in winter to read by, “the cost micht o’er gang the profit.” 
They have been afraid to invest fifteen or twenty dollars, in the false belief that they 
were saving the difference, whereas in reality they were generally losing heavily—the 
pound foolishness being an inevitable sequel to this penny wisdom. Many men, many 
minds, and different tastes, different views, and different circumstances, must necessarily 
ear and control our work in various ways in the breeding and management of heavy 

orses. 


The first branch is breeding, and here let us begin with the brood mare, “A guid 
coo aff a guid kind” may well be applied to the brood mare. Let her not only be a good 
individual, but from a good family, if possible, and above all things free from every kind 
of hereditary disease. Some eight or ten years ago every old, infirm and inferior mare 
in the country was put to breeding, because fit for nothing else, and so was instrumenta, 
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in perpetuating her own infirmities, a blunder for which those breeders are now paying 
the natural penalty. The model draft mare should weigh not less than one thousand 
five hundred pounds, and if seventeen hundred pounds all the better. She should be 
short legged, low, long and wide ; a neat, well-shaped head and slim neck ; lengthy level 
quarters, with a set of good limbs properly set on; bone flat and clean; pasterns good 
length and oblique ; feet good size, prominent at the heels and free from side bones. Her 
action should be straight and free, her hocks especially being kept pretty close together ; 
and, withal, she must have a good disposition. If you have such mares, and particularly 
such as have proved to be good breeders, do not part with them. In seeking for a stallion 
to mate with your mares, keep especially in view weight and substance, with quality com- 
bined, good pedigree and absolute soundness. No one horse will suit different types of 
mares, so breeders must use their best judgment in regard to mating, but they should not 
hesitate to use the very best they can find, even if it costs five or ten dollars extra, as 
they will generally find it money well invested. If the mare has any prominent defects 
in conformation, try to have those defects rectified in the stallion, or at any rate, not 
intensified. For instance, if the mare has a long back or a plain head, the breeder will 
naturally select a stallion that is good in those points. 


The breeding problem is by no means an easy one to solve, and it will often be 
found that one man’s experience differs materially from his neighbour’s. Mr. W. R. 
Trotter, one of the best horsemen in England, maintains that the sire ought always to be 
especially good in his limbs and his action, as he is much more impressive than the dam 
in those points, while the latter is more liable to give to the offspring her own head, neck, 
body and respiratory organs. I cannot say that my own observation confirms this 
opinion, although there may be something in it. Another theory, which no less an 
authority than Prof. McCall, of the Glasgow Veterinary College, believes firmly in, is 
that the male parent influences the female offspring, and vice versa ; that whichever 
parent is strongest and most vigorous in health at the time of mating, that parent will 
almost always influence the offspring, and even control the sex, a filly being produced if 
the sire is most vigorous and potent, and a colt if the dam happens to be the stronger. 
The professor informed me recently that the foregoing observations are the result of over 
thirty years’ experience in breeding, and is applicable to all kinds of animals—the human 
family not excepted. The subject is a highly interesting and important one, and the 
theory, coming as it does from a gentleman of the highest standing and very wide experi- 
ence is well worthy of consideration. 


The custom of breeding fillies at three years old is not nearly so general in England 
as formerly, many people believing that, if well grown, the young mare should be put at 
two years old, and if undersized she might as well run until four years old, and do some 
work first. The writer’s experience in this country, however, is that better results are 
generally got by breeding the filly at three, rather than two years old. After the mare is 
bred she should be tried with a stallion, in fourteen days afterward, and each subsequent 
week for, say, two months, by which time it may be safely concluded she is with foal. If 
a young, unbroken filly, she will naturally go at pasture, but if four years old or over she 
may be worked pretty regularly ; in either case it should be borne in mind that exercise 
is most essential for both the mare and her offspring. J may as well state, also, that the 
combined uses of showing and breeding can scarcely be carried on successfully. If a 
breeder wishes to de full justice to his brood mares and their foals, he cannot take the 
risk of feeding them up for showing according to modern requirements. It does not, of 
course, follow that fat mares have always poor little foals, or bad luck in losing them 
altogether, but experience goes to show that the tendency is in that direction. But, while 
idleness and fat are undesirable in the brood mare, neither must she be allowed. to run 
down in condition, either through too hard work or bare pastures. In the latter case 
oats ought to be fed once or twice a day, as required for the sustenance of both the dam 
and the foal she is carrying. Good nutritious concentrated food ought to be given during 
pregnancy, and no harm will come through working the mare lightly up to the very day 
she foals. If the mare is unbroken, see that she receives plenty of exercise every day. 
Do not shut her up in a stable, but rather let her have the run of a yard or small pasture 
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all winter, with a stall to go into at night and when storming. On the mare’s general 
health will necessarily depend the condition of the foal ; hence it is always desirable to see 
that her bowels are all right, and particularly as she approaches the time for foaling. An 
occasional bran mash should be given, and when the time for parturition arrives she 
should be turned into a box stall that has previously been most thoroughly cleaned out 
and well bedded with clean straw. A most desirable kind of stall is that whereby the 
attendant can feed and water the mare without going inside the stall to disturb her. 
Many mares of a nervous temperament are apt to become more or less excitable at such 
a time, and the quieter they can be kept the better. The mare should be watched closely 
day and night, and when the pains commence an examination should be made to find out 
whether the foetus is being naturally presented, or, in other words, if the foal is coming 
all right. In the event of a false presentation, a veterinary surgeon or other skilful per- 
son should at once be procured, although in most cases there will be no need of other 
than ordinary assistance. The most important thing to attend to at birth is the umbilical 
cord, or navel string. This will usually break itself all right, but if not the attendant 
should have it cut and tied firmly with soft string, to prevent bleeding. The next duty is 
to induce the foal to suck, and this can usually be accomplished without much trouble or 
delay by a little persevering effort on the attendant’s part. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to relieve the foal’s bowels by administering a small dose of castor oil—in fact, many suc- 
cess{ul breeders give this as a matter of course—and occasionally an injection of tepid 
water is required within the first two or three days. he foal’s bowels should be closely 
watched, as neither constipation nor diarrhoea can go on any length of time without serious 
results. The greatest source of danger to a young foal, however, is what is known as sep- 
ticeemia, which results in joint ill and causes the death of the foal within the first few weeks. 
It is caused by the absorption of diseased germs or organisms through the navel of the foal 
or the uterus of the mare, through the attendant’s hand, and unless a preventive be used 
and great care exercised in having the box stall scrupulously clean, the worst results are 
liable to follow. Once the poison is absorbed the case is practically hopeless ; swelling of 
the hocks and other joints being a preliminary symptom of the fatal results which speedily 
follow. An excellent preventive, in addition to absolute cleanliness, is to bathe the foal’s 
navel at birth and twice daily for three or four days afterward with diluted carbolic acid 
One of the largest breeders of draft horses in the United States had very heavy losses. 
some years ago from this trouble, but now uses a preparation called Umbilicure on each 
foal at time of birth, with the most satisfactory results. After the first day or so the mare 
and foal may be allowed to run out a part of the day, weather permitting, but in the case of 
rain they should at once be put under cover, as the woolly texture of the young foal’s coat 
holds moisture, which is apt to cause bowel troub'es. It is not advisable to work the mare 
while she is suckling a foal (the American custom to the contrary notwithstanding), and if 
pastures become bare the mare ought to have a daily allowance of green corn or oats dur- 
ing the fall. The foal will gradually learn to nibble at the oats, so that when weaned, at 
five or six months old, it will be quite independent of its dam’s milk. When weaned it 
should not be left alone, but have some other animal for company, say another foal or an 
old quiet horse, when outside. The foal at this stage should not be allowed to fall off in 
condition ; indeed, it requires more nutrition the first winter than at any subsequent time, 
so that its bones and muscles may continue growing all the time. The staple food should 
be oats (preferably ground), bran and flaxseed, with a few carrots and bright clover or 
timothy hay. If the hay can be chopped and fed with the grain, so much the better, and if 
the food can be conveniently cooked, still better results will be got from its use than when 
fed in its raw state. One highly important matter, which is frequently overlooked by 
the average farmer, is to see that the foal’s feet are properly and regularly rasped 
down, so as to keep them straight. There is frequently a tendency to twist outwards 
or inwards, and it is only when the feet are in a soft, cartilaginous state that they can 
be straightened out. This rasping of the feet during the first year of a colt’s life is 
so important that I would lay special emphasis on it, knowing, as I do, that it is 
very frequently neglected until too late. As the colt grows up he should be 
handled frequently and kindly, and at two or three years old broken to harness—it 
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being understood that he has been accustomed to lead in the halter while sucking 
his dam. As a rule, draft geldings or fillies are very little trouble to break, but 
may without much preliminary work be hitched up along with their dam or some 
other quiet horse, and put into plow or waggon without any difficulty or mishap. 
It is, of course, necessary to accustom them to the bit beforehand, and the first les- 
sons should be given by a patient, level-headed man, as any young animal can easily 
be spoiled by irrational or unkind treatment. The shoeing of farm horses should 
receive more consideration than it gets, many blacksmiths ruining the feet of horses 
by rasping off great portions of the outer crust and cutting out too much of the sole. 
Those are points which should be let alone. Let him cut down the heels well, so as 
to promote expansion of the foot, and drive as few nails as possible into the frog. 
Too little shoeing may be bad, but too much shoeing is infinitely worse. The feeding 
and watering of horses should also receive the most constant attention. Watering 
should be done before feeding. always, and never after feeding. The most suitable 
water is from a running stream or reservoir ; rain water is also good, but well water 
should only be used after being subjected to the sun and air, and so become oxidized. 
In feeding a horse it is well to remember that his stomach is extremely small in comparison 
with that of a cow, and consequently it is essential that he be fed regularly and not 
too much at one time. The food ought to be nutritious and concentrated, especially 
when the horse has heavy work to do. 

One word about stabling. Horses are social beings, and like to see each other. 
Where box stalls are used—and they are infinitely preferable to close stalls—they should 
not be shut off from each other, an iron grating between the stalls being much better 
than boards or planks, even in the case of stallions. Ventilation in a stable is of primary 
importance, and most essential to the health of the stock, but care must be taken that 
between the ingress and egress of air the horse does not stand in a draft, or he 
may contract rheumatism or other affections that would prove injurious to his health. 
The drainage of stables ought also to be seen to, many bad effects resulting from 
choked up drains, which generate gases of the most deadly poison. In marketing 
draft horses the same rule applies as in any other kind of stock, viz, to have 
them in the best possible condition, not soft and flabby, but in good, hard flesh and 
perfect health and vigor, “ with skins like velvet.” At no time in the past has con- 
dition cut more of a figure in the selling value of horses than it does to-day, and a 
little extra time and money expended with this in view will bring good pecuniary returns 
to the seller, and at the same time enhance his reputation in the market. 


THE HACKNEY HORSE. 


By ALEx. GALBRAITH. 


‘‘Give a Yorkshireman a halter and he will soon find a horse,” is an old-time adage 
which, although suggestive of a breach of the eighth commandment, really means that 
his inherent love of horses is so strong that he naturally and instinctively takes to the 
business. In no county in England is there probably half as many natural born horse- 
men as in Yorkshire, and it is therefore not surprising that our best coaching and Hackney 
horses have been bred and developed in the east riding of that noted county ; for it 
cannot be denied that although the county of Norfolk was for generations the home 
nursery of the Hackney, and that nearly all the best blood of the present day traces back 
to Norfolk strains, the breeders of Yorkshire have in this generation, and especially in 
recent years, clearly outstripped their southern neighbors in the production of prize 
winners. And why? Perhaps for various reasons, but, in the writer’s opinion, the 
main causes have been a judicious infusion of thoroughbred blood, and greater care 
exercised in the mating of their breeding stock. ‘Norfolk for action, Yorkshire for 
quality,” is a popular expression, which like most other sayings of the kind contains. 
both truth and error. The fact of old Doyley’s “Confidence” being able to get, with 
unerring certainty, colts of great action, and therefore good sellers, no matter what kind 
of mares they were from, doubtless led to this celebrated horse, and many others in 
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Norfolk, being used promiscuously on all sorts and conditions of mares, from the sheity 
up to the carting mare. The result of such breeding is that the county of Norfolk, 
similar in this respect to many counties and states of America, where a like system of 
breeding has been pursued—is filled to-day with a heterogenous lot of nondescript horses, 
and their Yorkshire neighbors can well afford to laugh at the Norfolk breeders’ methods, 
as they themselves walk off with the principal prizes at London every spring. Now there 
is a wholescme lesson to Canadian and American breeders in the Norfolk men’s ex peri- 
ence, and it is simply this—that to keep up the quality and the reputation of a county or 
a district for its equine stock, the utmost care must be taken, and the most jealous «ye 
kept on the merits not only of the sires but the dams as well, and also on their suita- 
bility of mating with each other. This knowledge of “ ricking” comes only with 
experience and observation, but the worst kind of mistake a farmer can make, is in 
being too cheese paring ; there being in the present hard times a very strong tendency in 
the line of economy, which frequently finds expression in the use of cheap and inferior 
animals. Economy isan admirable virtue, but let it be exercised elsewhere than in the 
selection of cheap breeding stock. : 


Since horses of the Hackney type have become popular in this country, it is a very 
common thing to see in any of the cities, the most veritable plugs with docked tails and 
heavily weighted shoes—the most spurious kind of imitation Hackney possible, about 
as like the genuine article as chalk is like cheese, It is such animals as these that set 
the people talking against the Hackney. Having had no opportunity to see a genuine 
representative of the breed, the spectator very naturally assumes that the animal he sees 
in heavy harness, with all the usual “ outward adorning,” is an average specimen, and, 
therefore, does not hesitate to condemn the breed, when in reality he has never seen a 
Hackney. 


The origin and history of the breed have been so fully and ably treated in Mr. 
Henry F. Euren’s introduction to the Hackey Stud Book, that I need ony refer briefly 
toa few leading points in it, The name Hackney is at least six hundred years old, and 
was introduced into England at the time of William the Oonqueror. Although existent 
in England, in a more or less definite form, for several hundred years, the modern 
Hackney is, however, really a product of the latter half of the last century, and his 
ancestors, like those of the thoroughbred, were of Arabian stock. Not only so, but his 
pedigree is considered equally trustworthy with the thoroughbred, and \his long line of 
ancestry has so intensified the strong trotting gait in the breed, that it is hard to imagine 
a hackney horse on a gallop. He stands usually from fifteen to fifteen and a half hands 
high, and experience shows that nearly all the best breeding sires, until quite recently, 
have been within those limits, but the demand for larger horses of late years has had the 
effect of raising the standard nearly an inch—15.3 being the measurement of such great 
horses as Ganymede, Cadet, Matchless of Londesboro’, and Langton Performer. Over 
this height—15.3—it is considered that no good Hackney should go, as he then becomes 
more of a coacher and is out of his class. The prevailing color of Hackneys is chestnut, 
but there are many bays and browns. He is strongly built, strong and short in his 
cannon bones, head neat, and wide between the eyes, ears short and active, neck rather 
strong and well arched, shoulders deep and oblique, and for riding purposes moderately 
fine on top ; chest deep and wide, denoting vigor and vitality ; back short and wide ; 
body round and ample, couplings short and loins strong, quarters long and heavily 
muscled, tail well carried but lower set than in the thoroughbred or Cleveland Bay ; 
thighs powerfully muscled, and well let down into the hind legs, which are strong and cordy; 
pasterns oblique and of modern length, feet tough, fairly deep and of medium size ; action 
bold, free, straight and lofty, perfect unison being maintained between shoulders, knees 
and hocks. General characteristics ; vigor, promptness, plumpness and high all round 
action. The Hackney’s disposition is perfect, his soundness is probably unequalled in 
any breed, and his power of endurance 1s without a parallel. As a “ride and drive” 
animal he is a universal favorite, and as a general utility horse he comes probably nearer 
filling the bill than any other breed. Hig long line of high stepping ancestry makes 
him prepotent, and enables him to get the most beautiful and attractive horses from the 
finer boned mares, whether hackney, thoroughbred or trotting bred. As an improver of 
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the horse stock of Canada and the United States, he has proved a distinct success, and it 
is no mere figure of speech to say he is the most popular horse in America to-day. 
While the palm for excessive speed, for short distances, at the trot, properly belongs to 
the United States, that for long distances, carrying weight, must in justice be awarded to 
the English Hackney. The following are only a few records taken from a long list pub- 
lished in the Stud Book. Old Driver, a son of Shales, foaled in 1765, trotted seventeen 
miles within an hour. Adonis, in 1787, trotted sixteen miles an hour carrying sixteen 
stone (224 lbs.) On August 15th, 1790, Shuffler trotted fourteen miles in fifty-six and a 
half minutes, carrying eighteen stone (252 lbs.) Bishop’s brown trotting mare, when 
eighteen years old, on October 24th, 1791, trotted on the road sixteen miles in fifty-six 
minutes. Ogden’s mare, the dam of Chadd’s Black Shales, trotted ten miles in thirty-two 
minutes, thirty miles in two hours, and forty miles in three hours, carrying eighteen stone 
(252 lbs.) Cartwright, a gelding nearly thirty years old, trotted thirty-two miles in two 
hours, on the road between Stilton and Cambridge. The well known Marshland Shales 
trotted seventeen miles in fifty-eight minutes, and died when thirty-three years old. Bell- 
founder, imported into the United States by James Booth, of Boston, in 1822, and since 
noted as sire of the dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was out of the Hackney mare 
Velocity, that trotted sixteen miles an hour on the Norwich road in 1806, and Bellfounder 
himself trotted before importation two miles in six minutes, and nine miles in less than 
thirty minutes, thereby winning a purse of two hundred guineas. There are numerons 
other instances of the Hackney’s capability to trot fast, even generations ago, and had 
the English people striven after world’s records, and like the Americans sacrificed every- 
thing to speed, the Hackney would have had more speed and much less beauty and style 
than he has to-day. Mr. Morten, of Darrel, Scotland, one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful breeders, truly says, ‘‘ There is an electric fire about a Hackney of the proper sort 
that makes him the essence of all horses. From the tip of the ear to the last hair in his 
tail he is the model of symmetry and beauty. Quiet and affectionate in the stable, there 
is yet in his composition that something which at the merest word or touch can electrify 
him into the liveliest and brightest of animals.” As showing the immense value from a 
breeding standpoint of sucha horse as old Triffit’s Fireaway—only a few years dead—Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts computed that the stock this horse left in Yorkshire represented about 
£250,000, while that of Doyley’s “Confidence” in Norfolk, he estimated at three times 
that amount, or nearly four million dollars. The possession of such horses in any country 
1s a veritable gold mine. 

One word of advice to breeders Don’t be too anxious to increase size by choosing 
overgrown Hackneys for breeding purposes. It is seldom that a stallion, not truly typical 
of his breed, is himself a uniform or satisfactory breeder. If he is an accident in size or 
otherwise, he is liable to breed accidentally ; and remember that in gaining size you are apt 
to lose quality, and what is of equal importance, Hackney character. Another matter of 
importance is to see that the back breeding of your horse is right. There are doubtless 
many good Hackneys with short or uncertain pedigrees, but such horses are, as a rule, not 
very reliable breeders, Depend upon it, “blood will tell,” and if there should be any 
extraneous blood in the sire a cross or two back (unless it be thoroughbred, in which case 
the horse may be all the better for it) it will show itself in the irregularity of the produce. 
Like aJl pedigreed stock breeders, the Hackney man must see that the blood he uses on both 
sides of the house is as good and pure as can be got, and he should preserve that purity 
with the most jealous care. It is not likely that the Hackney will ever be bred in his purity 
in Canada to any great extent; it is rather as an improver of the native stock that the 
hackney sire has been, and will continue to be used. Great honor and credit belong to such 
enterprising pioneers in the business as Messrs. Cochrane, Beith, Graham Eros., Crossley, 
and others, all of whom have done excellent work in importing and breeding many splendid 
specimens of the breed, and so aided largely in popularizing the Hackney in Canada. 

In conclusion, Task two questions: What do our driving horses lack more than any- 
thing else? Bone, substance, rotundity of shape, style and action. I think this will be 
universally admitted. If so, what breed possesses those characteristics in the most marked 


degree, and is most likely to impart them to his offspring? There can be but one answer 
—the Hackney. 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST MONEY OUT OF POULTRY ON THE FARM. 


By J. E. Mrysr, Kossuta. 


The first essential to successful and profitable poultry raising is suitable quarters ; 
this inciudes soil, shade water and houses. Any dry well-drained soil is suitable— 
anything but Jow lying beavy soil that Jacks drainage, Shade is of the greatest import- 
ance, so that the best placeto build the poultry house isin the orchard, all other things 
being equal. For instance, every poultry house on the farm should, if possible, be so 
situated that the fowls can have access to the barn-yard during winter. The more 
exercise your hens get in the opep air the healthier they will be, and if your barn- 
yard bas a scuthern exposure, as it should have, there will not be many days during 
parts of whch the hens do not venture out to scratch. The poultry house should be 
warmly built, so warm that water will not freeze even during the coldest weather, 
but it need not be exyensive. Frame is the best material, and it may rest either 
on a stcne wall or on blccks, as you wish. A frame of 2 x 4 inch scantling will 
supyort it, and tarred felt shculd be placed both inside and outside of these scantling, 
leaving a four inch space between, and over the felt the boards should be nailed to the 
scantling, natched inside and battened outside. The sheating boards of the roof 
should be placed tightly together and over them should be placed two layers of tarred 
felt, one acr:ss the other over the roof, and on top of this again should be placed 
the shingles, boards or water-proof paper that you may use. I prefer a house fifteen 
feet wide, with the south side not over five feet high and the north side six feet high. 
Make the south side of the roof longer than the north side and havea three foot walk 
along the north side. Divide your house into pens of twelve feet square, which will hold 
twenty-five hens when they have the run of the barn-yard, but remember that the more 
room thy have the better will be the results. Crowded hens, no matter how well housed 
and fed, will never lay as well, in proportion, as those kept in comparatively small flocks 
with plenty of rocm. Jor instance, a farmer who keeps 100 hens should not keep 
them crowded together in one flock but should divide them into three or four; 
but if he is keeping fifty hens in a good sized building he need not divide them. 

If you sare going to make the most money possible out of your hens you will 
have them Jaying in winter. With this as our aim, after we have provided suitable 
quarters, our next consideration will be to stock our house with the proper machines 
to make eggs in winter or in other words we will choose such hens as will lay. A 
hen is really nothing more then & machine for turning food into eggs, just as a cow 
is a machine for turning food into milk or beef, but as with the cow so with the 
hen, it is all important that you have the right machine. Now I do not intend to 
say here what breed you should have or that you should have any breed ; take the 
flock you have at the present time and do the best you can with it. The first 
thing to be done is to cull your flock over very carefully. Take out all those that 
are not fully through the moult by January Ist and all those of uncertain age. 
Leave only those that look red about the head and that are plump and in good 
condition. If you have any Jate or half-grown pullets they will be of no use either, 
and although you may not care to kill them, you are feeding them at a loss when 
you bring them to maturity during cold instead of warm weather, and while in 
confinement instead of on an unlimited range. It would have paid you better if you 
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had destroyed these chickens as soon as hatched, when you would only have lost the 
eggs which were hidden away and the time the hen wasted in hatching them. 
However, next year we shall find a way to avoid this loss. The next thing to do 
is to get all your hens laying. I consider sand the best material for a floor. You 
should have five or six inches of it, and over this put five or six inches of wheat 
straw. In this mixture of sand and straw scatter the grain, and at the same time 
cover it well over so that the hens will be forced to scratch for it. Keep them 
scratching from morning until night. A lazy hen is an unprofitable hen and_ the 
only way to keep her from becoming lazy and unprofitable is to make her work. 
In feeding we must do our best to imitate the food obtained on free range in summer. 
We must, besides grain, feed substitues for insects, grass, gravel, (the hen’s teeth), 
etc. You should have on hand then, finely cut second crop clover, mangels turnips, 
potatoes, cabbages, grit, and meat insome form. There are different and successfal ways 
of feeding. We shall takea sample day. Inthe morning as soon as light, feed cut clover 
hay mixed with ground oats and steamed. Put into troughs. Feed only what will be 
eaten up readily—don’t fully satisfy them. You might take boiled potatoes, mashed and 
mixed with crushed oats while hot, instead of the clover. In an hour after this put up the 
troughs and scatter a few handfuls of grain amongst the litter, covering every grain as 
deeply as you can. Repeat this four or five times a day. Have a turnip,a cabbage, 
or a mangel, and grit where they can help themselves at all times. At night before the 
hens go to roost feed a full feed of wheat, so that each one may get all it wants. You may 
use the troughs for this feed, and after all have gone to roost empty out all the grain left 
inthem. Keep perfectly clean fresh water constantly before them. Mix meat of some 
sort, a little salt, and a little sulphur in their morning feed occasionly. Nothing is better 
than meat. Fed in a way similar to what I have here outlined the flock of hens you 
have chosen cannot help but lay through the winter. I have heard farmers lament 
about their hens, because they were feeding them all the wheat they would eat anl yet 
they refused to lay. Is it any wonder that they did not pay him? Look at the cost of 
such a method of feeding compared with the one I have outlined. All wheat will 
never make eggs in paying quantities no matter how carefully it is fed; but fed as 
this farmer does—throwing it down in filth—it is a wonder it does not kill his hens, 
Does the same farmer feed his pigs all the peas they willeat and his feeding cattle and 
milch cows all the chop they will eat, and his horses all the oats they willeat? It isall 
nonsense to expect his hens to pay when he does not bestow evena fraction of the 
intelligent care upon them that he does upon his other stock. As February comes round 
it is time to get ready for the hatching season, because, in order to reap the greater returns 
we must hatch our chickens as early as possible ; March, April and early May being the 
best months. About the beginning of February then pick out ten of your best females, 
place them and a pure-bred male in a pen made for the purpose and from this pen 
gather all your eggs for hatching. Use nothing but a pure-bred male and have only one male. 
Never allow him to run with any of your hens with the exception of these ten, and only as 
long as you are gathering eggs for hatching, After this pen has been mated about ten days 
you may use the eggs for hatching. Always set several hens at once, and after they have 
begun to set test out all the clear eggs and put those left under fewer hens, resetting as 
many as you can. These clear eggs can be made use of, especially for baking, as there 
is nothing wrong with them beyond being a little dried up. I heard a gentleman tell 
that he took a clear or infertile egg that had been under a hen for nine weeks, to a friend 
who was an egg dealer and asked him if it was a fresh egg. He took it, broke it, and looked 
at it, and then swallowed it and pronounced it good. For an egg-tester, take the lid ofa 
buiscut-box, cut a hole in the center just large enough to admit most of the egg when 
held perpendicularly against it. When you hold this with the egg towards you, before 
a good strong light at night you will be able to tell readily all fertile (dark) from 
infertile (clear) eggs. The young chicks will repuire to have the very best of care and 
food. They should be fed often at first, but not before they are twenty-four hours 
old. I consider stale bread soaked in sweet milk and then pressed dry, granulated 
oat-meal, and cake (made somewhat as follows with the grain varied as you may 
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think best: Ground oats, }; equal quantities of ground wheat and corn or barley; a 
little salt, flaxseed meal, and meat scraps (in early spring) mixed together, moistened 
with any kind of milk with a little baking soda added, and the whole baked in a 
shallow pan ina moderately quick oven) to be as good avariety of food as can well 
be had for young chickens. Keep wheat (as soon as they can eat it) and fresh water before 
them always. Feed on clear boards. All your chickens should be hatched by the 
middle of May, and by June some of your earliest chickens should be ready for market 
and you should begin to market them right along so that by the beginning of September 
all of your cockerels should be marketed. During these months you will receive far 
more per pair than you would if you kept these same chickens until November and 
December when the markets are always full. You need not study this matter very 
carefully to see that you will make many times more profit out of your chickens 
handled in this way, than in the way they are commonly handled. You have been 
feeding your pullets well all this time so that by October the earliest of them should 
begin to lay and by December all of them should be at work and continue at it throughout 
the winter. Inorder to make room for these pullets you must kill off all the old hens, 
and the proper time to do so is as soon as they have stopped laying in the fall. You 
will not get high prices for them but any price will pay you better than keeping them. 
Any of the hens you have left that are not through moulting early in December should be 
killed, as they are likely to lay very little during the winter. Keep no hens more than two 
winters. In order for you to do this it isnecessary to have some method by which you 
can tell the age of yourhens. You can for twenty-five or thirty cents buy a little punch 
by which you can puta hole through the web of the foot of the little chicken. For 
instance, in ’94 as you take the chicks from the nest, put a hole through the outside 
web of the right foot, in ’95 in the inside web of the same foot, and in ’96 in the outside 
web of the left foot, and soon. These holes always remain and if you keepa record you 
will make no mistakes as to the age of your hens. 


I have described in a general way how your growing stock should be bandled, and how 
you should each year lay the foundation for good winter layers. I shall now go back to 
May. When you ceased gathering eggs for hatching you turned the ten hens out of their 
pen and yard and allowed them their liberty. Do not allow the male out of his pen. 
Unless he is very valuable you had better kill him, but if you particularly desire to keep 
him, keep him alone in that pen. And why should you do this? You remember that hen 
that stole her nest away and came out in August with a dozen or more chickens which 
during the winter ate twice as much as any of your Jarge hens and yet never grew nor laid 
an egg. That rooster was to blame for that. You remember when your wife, who was 
most careful in gathering the eggs regularly, took the eggs to the grocer he told her several 
times last summer she brought him half hatched eggs in her basket. That rooster was 
to blame for that. You remember in the fall when you marketed your carefully packed 
eggs that you found some of them quite vad and your grocer found even more. That 
rooster was to blame for that. What good have we to say of this rooster? Why none 
whatever except that if he is not too old and tough he will be good to eat. Surely then 
after knowing what trouble he made last year you are not going to allow him his liberty 
this year. 


I shall endeavor to explain to you the difference between eggs laid by heus with a 
male and those laid by hens without one. The first will contain the germ of life—it is 
fertilized—the other is not. The fertilized eggs will begin to show signs of life as soon as 
sufficient heat is applied to it. There is no life whatever in the other egg, and even after 
being set on nine weeks it is so fresh that it “‘ tastes good.” In warm weather life is very 
easily started in a fertile egg. Even a number of hens setting on a nest to lay in quick 
succession will start life, and as soon as that life is killed by the egg becoming cold the egg 
begins slowly but surely to decay. I do not mean to say that an infertile egg is a fresh egg 
after being set on nine weeks, but I do say, and you will readily understand me, that it is 
not a decayed egg. Where chickens are raised by the thousands the infertile eggs are 
always tested out of incubators after four to seven days, and used for baking. To have no 
males with your laying hens is a gain then in every way and a loss in none. You know 
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that your fresh eggs are not half hatched. Your grocer will soon know it, too, and will be 
willing to give you a higher price. Male birds must eat, they don’t lay nor do they assist 
the hens to lay, and so are useless in every way, harmful in many ways and expensive to 
have about. If you are packing your eggs in summer, you will have no bother getting only 
good fresh eggs, and you all know how important it is to have only such eggs. 


After you succeeded in getting a good supply of eggs in winter and all the year round, 
your next thought wil] be how to dispose of them to the greatest advantage. There are 
plenty of people in our large towns and villages who would willingly pay more than the 
ordinary market price for fresh eggs if they were certain that they were getting the genuine 
article. First-class grocers will be glad to get such eggs, and so will really first-class hotels, 
In order to obtain a first-class price it will be necessary to have an established reputation, 
and a good way to get this is to stamp your eggs, so that those using them and finding them 
better than they have been in the habit of getting will ask for them, thus creating a demand 
for your eggs and enabling you to command a higher price. In spring and during the 
summer when the price of eggs has fallen, it will pay best to pack them and market them 
in the fall when prices have risen. With the care you have taken in packing you need 
have no fear of obtaining the highest price. 


Besides hens, those farmers who have proper facilities can make considerable profit 
out of ducks, turkeys and geese. Ducks should be forced and marketed at nine and ten 
weeks of age, to obtain the greatest profit. In fact my experience has been that there is 
no money in them if they are starved all summer and only fed a little so as to market about 
Christmas. 


Never sell your old geese, as they improve with age. They should have water. 
Young ducklings need not have access to running water as they require only enough to 
drink. Poultry kept in orchards greatly assist in increasing the vield and quality of the 
fruit. They enrich the land and are untiring in their search for insects which have 
become so troublesome to fruit growers. If you confine your fowls in the plum orchard 
the curculio will soon be exterminated and your crop of fruit greatly increased. I have 
»ot in this address told you how many dollars and cents you can make out of your 
poultry, but my aim has been to tell you in a general way how to handle your fowls to 
the bést advantage. 


POULTRY ON THE FARM. 


By W. J. Haycrart, Aaincourt, Ont. 


Most farmers consider poultry raising for profit out of the question, and condemn 
them as an unprofitable and useless adjunct to the farm. At one time the cow was con- 
sidered of little value, and she was left to shiver during the cold winter on the warm side 
of a rail fence or the straw stack ; she is subject to more humane treatment today. By 
the introduction of the silo, by care and comfortable housing, she has been turned into a 
rent-payer or mortgage lifter. I have always contended that poultry can be raised pro- 
fitably if properly cared for, but as a rule a pail of grain is thrown on the ground for 
them two or three times a week ; they gorge themselves nearly to death while it lasts 
and then starve until they get another dose. We hear their owners complaining that 
“fowl don’t pay.” Of course they do not pay. Could we expect our cattle, horses or 
swine to pay under such conditions? Poultry will give as good returns for the money 
invested if properly cared for as any other stock on the farm. There are five very neces- 
sary essentials in poultry breeding : care, housing, good birds, good food and a good market, 
We should be careful in selection that we get birds suitable to our requirements. We must 
also be careful to keep them healthy by keeping their surroundings neat and clean. Very 
few farmers have hen houses other than the open driving shed ; here the hens are allowed 
to roost, it matters not what the weather is or the season of the year, ‘Every farmer should 
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have a poultry house, and a suitable building can be constructed at small cost. The most 
suitable house is twelve feet wide and about seven feet high, or may he made witha 
sloping roof five feet at back and eight feet high in front, but I prefer the former, as I 
then can have a walk the entire length of the building, and so arranged that I can feed and 
water the hens and gather the eggs without going into the pen. The length must be gov- 
erned by the number of fowl intended tokeep. It should face the south if possible, and 
havea good yard for arun. I prefer a frame house, as it is drier than either stone or brick, 
and consequently more healthy ; it must be made frost proof, with an open space of three 
or four inches between the outside and inside sheeting ; the roosts should not be more 
than two feet high and all of a height, with a board floor underneath to catch the droppings. 
The remainder of the floor should be covered with fine gravel. Roosts and nests should be 
movable, so as to be easily taken out and cleaned at least once a week, Coal oil put on 
them is a good preventative for lice. Smoking the house with burning sulphur is also 
necessary to destroy vermin. Whitewashing is also necessary, and if a little carbolic acid 
is added so much the better. Land plaster is good to destroy odors in the yard. Now 
we have the house we must get the bird. I have often been asked, ‘‘ What is the best 
breed?” There is no best breed for all purposes. Some are good layers, others are good 
table fowl], but unfortunately the fowl possessing all the necessary qualities has not been 
produced yet. The. ones that come nearest are the Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte. They 
are fair layers and unsurpassed as table fowl. If I want eggs aione then [ take some of the 
Minorcas, Andalusians and Leghorns. There are other fowl that are as profitable as the 
hen, namely, geese, turkeys and ducks. Toulouse geese are prolific layers, but as a rule are 
poor setters. The Embden are highly recommended, and especially so on account of their 
white plumage. The Toulouse crossed with our common geese produce the ideal market 
bird. The best ducks are Pekin, Aylesbury and Rowen. Pekins are large and good 
feather producers, often producing nearly as many feathers as a goose, but.are hard to get in 
full feather. Aylesburys are highly esteemed as a table fowl. ‘The Rowen isa very good 
duck, generally in full feather, yields a good quantity of feathers, and a fair sized body, in 
fact, some claim them to be the largest of the three. The Bronze turkey is, I think, con- 
sidered the best of turkeys, closely followed by the White Holland. Ofall the varieties of 
fowl the turkey is the most noble; he reigns supreme over the barnyard ; his right none 
dare dispute. In selecting our breeding stock of all sorts, we should be very careful to pick 
large, strong, well formed specimens, as the future stock depends almost entirely on the 
parent bird. Do not try to economize in the price of the first stock, for when stock of the 
right stamp can be obtained a little extra price will be amply repaid. Quality, health and 
size are three essential points in breeding stock. Do not overfeed breeding birds. By 
using pure-bred males we usually get the best results. The most profit is obtained from 
young birds ; those older than two years, asa rule, return very little profit. Early hatched 
birds are the best. The pullets hatched in April, if properly cared for, will commence to 
lay in October and continue most of the winter. Oat chop, corn meal, and shorts moistened 
with water make a good morning meal Scraps of meat and vegetables should also be 
given. Wheat makes as good an evening food as can be got; buckwheat is also good. 
For chickens, milk and bread are best. Peas and corn we have found to be good to feed 
turkeys, geese and ducks during the laying season, as they have a tendency to produce 
stronger chicks. Leave the chicks in the nest with the hen for about a day, then put in a 
coop without a bottom and move daily, always on dry ground. Dry bread, or bread 
dipped in milk, rolled oats, dandelion leaves and onion tops are excellent, when chopped 
fine, for young turkeys. Feed little and often. Pure water should always be accessible ; 
milk is also acceptable to all young fowl. Ifthe young chicks are a little weak when they 
first break the shell, open it so as to get at their mouths and drop a little milk into them, 
and it will surprise you how it will strengthenthem. Fowls should be put on the market 
in the most attractive form possible. A serious mistake is made in not gathering all eggs 
regularly each day. Some allow them to lay around for days, and then if they are going to 
market all the nooks and corners are hunted, and good, bad and indifferent all go as fresh 
laid ; probably some have been set on for a week, and can you call themfresh? I say 
positively, no, and that is what ruins our reputation, for if a customer is once deceived it 
takes a long time to regain confidence. 
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Another serious mistake farmers make is-in keeping too many males. After the 
breeding season is over, either kill or shut up all males. You will get more eggs and of 
better keeping quality. How many of you have seen an egg apparently as fresh as ever 
after having been under a hen for three weeks? At the Oatario Poultry Siow of 1394 
this question was being discussed, and one member said he had an egg that had been set 
on for nine weeks. He took it to an expert egg judge to see what he thought of it. He 
broke it; it looked good and he swallowed it, and pronounced it pertectly fresh. To 
make poultry raising a success we must have warm houses, good sized runs, vigorous 
stock, and plenty of brains and capital. The right kind of food, egg fooi for laying 
hens, fattening food for market fowls. Do not palm off stale eggs on your customers, 
Aim to gain a good reputation, and your goods will be in demand. Produce a qintity 
that will induce buyers to come to your locality. Keep the premises clean. Olean out 
your pens at least once a week ; fight the lice at all times for they are the poultryman’s 
worst enemy. ‘The dust bath will help you greatly in this respect. Nip all diseases in 
the bud ; do not delay, for delays are as dangerous in this business as in any other. 
Observe regularity in feeding ; be active and not easily discouraged, and each year try to 
improve on the last. 


Now I do not claim that every farmer can go to the expense of putting up a new 
hen house, but there are many who have an open shed that could be made to answer the 
purpose at very little cost, and would keep fowls comfortable at night and on stormy 
days. There is no better place for fowl to run than in the barnyard. To have the best 
results we must keep them busy, and you generally see them at work when they have 
access to the yard. 


THE EGG INDUSTRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Mr. THomas A, Durr, ToronrTo, at 
CARLETON Piacs, Onr., 


I am delighted to see such a large and attentive audience as is here present. North 
Lanark is noted all over Ontario for the interest shown in poultry matters, and, as far as 
[ can learn, in no other part of the Province have such rapid studies been made in the egg 
industry than in this particular section of our Province. 


Co-OPERATION 


The first essential towards a successful business of any kind is co-operation. Unless 
buyer and seller work together, no good results need be expected. This is nowhere of 
greater moment than in the egg industry. Perhaps you will ask: What is meant by 
co-operation ? I will endeavor to explain. 


How To Piace Eaacs on THE MARKET. 


One of the very first points in which you can co-operate with your buyer is to have 
all of your eggs perfectly clean. How much more inviting does a basket of nice clean 
eggs look than a basket of dirty ones? For clean eggs your buyer will be ajle to get 
from one to three cents per dozen more than he can get for dirty ones, and so will be able 
to pay you more. While it is a comparative y easy matter for you to wash your eggs (or 
such of them as are dirty) when gathered, it would be a matter of utter impossibility for 
a buyer to wash a large number. All dirty eggs should be washed on the day on which 
they are gathered ; the shell of an egg is porous and is very susceptible to smell. For 
this reason an egg which is left dirty is sure to become contaminated and lose its flavor. 
Should you find any difficulty in removing the dirt from the eggs a little soda added to 
the water will be an advantage. After being thoroughly washed the eggs should be 
dried. 
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Use ALL Fauuty Eees at Home. 


Do not place amongst the eggs you intend to sell any which are abnormally small or 
any which have a flat, wrinkled side, and never send a cracked egg to market. Eggs 
with a flat or wrinkled side have very thin shells and are sure to break in shipment, and 
perhaps spoil part of a layer in the egg case. All of the above shouldbe used at home. 


This is another way in which you can co-operate with the buyer. 
Keer tHe Mate Birp AWAY FROM THE Layine HEns. 


This, in my opinion, is really the key-note to success. Though the object of an egg 
is undoubtedly to envelop the germ, yet impregnation of an egg by this germ has no 
influence upon the actual laying, and a hen will lay at the proper season independently 
altogether of her being mated with a male bird. Millions of eggs are laid every year 
which would never hatch, simply because they contain no germ, not having been fecun- 
dated. There are, therefore, two classes of eggs—fertile and infertile. <A fertile egg is 
one in which the vitai impulse has been communicated by fecundation, and by the term 
infertile is meant an egg that has never been impregnated, and consequently one that 
cannot possibly hatch. 


My experience has proven that a hen when never mated to a male will lay seventeen 
per cent. more eggs than when so mated. Allowing that a hen Jays one hundred and 
fifty eggs a year, this means twenty-five more eggs, which at fiiteen cents per dozen 
means thirty-one cents more profit made per hen in‘a year than you make by allowing the 
male bird his liberty. On one hundred hens the profit is $31—a considerable item which 
would feed each hen for six months. 


In addition to obtaining more eggs, there are other advantages to be gained. You 
gain an egg of a better flavor, and one for which a better price will be paid. An infertile 
egg will keep very much longer than a fertile one, because there is no germ in it to spoil 
by the heat, and if fertile eggs happen to be left in the nest for a day or two the heat 
from the hens laying in the same nest will, to some extent, spoil the flavor of the egg. 
Not so with infertile eggs. 


When the breeding season is over see that all male birds are either disposed of or 
shut up. 


Another means of co-operation— 
CoLtLtectiInc Eaas AND HoLpING UNTIL MARKETED. 


Be sure and gather your eggs every day. Under no consideration neglect this. 
After they are gathered and all dirty eggs washed, see that all small, cracked or thin 
shelled eggs are removed and set apart for home use. Those intended for market should 
then be placed in the cellar. It would pay every ore to havea rack made in which to 
keep these eggs. It can be made at home and will cost but a trifle.. The frame can be 
made out of 2x2 dressed scantling. A good size for a case is two feet wide, fifteen 
inches deep and four feet high. The egg trays consist of a frame made of very light 
material, and the bottom covered with wire gauze. Small triangular pieces of wood are 
run across the frame of the trays as a division for each row of eggs. The gauze is algo. 
tacked to these strips to keep them in place and strengthen the frame. Strips of wood 
an inch thick and two inches wide should be nailed on the inside of the 2 x 2 uprights so. 
as to slide the trays in and out. This also enables you to put the trays one above the 
other. By having one more tray than you have trays in the case, a few minutes each 
day would enable you to turn the eggs. Place the eggs in the trays in full rows, with 
the large ends all pointing the same way. In turning, ylace the extra tray over the 
eggs ; grasp the sides of the tray and turn end over end, allowing the large end of the 
eggs to pass downward and underneath. 
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The evaporation depends upon the condition under which the egg is kept, and will 
vary in accordance with these conditions. It is much more rapid in hot weather than in 
eold—in warm places than in cool. 


When eggs are stored in other than cool places the transpiration of oxygen and 
hydrogen invariably renders them stale. This loss and evaporation are scarcely percep- 
tible in the first week, but are more marked in the second, and of considerable importance 
in the third. An egg exposed to the weather, but protected from sun, rain and frost, 
will lose more than half its original weight in twelve months. Under similar conditions 
twenty-seven eggs at the end of six months will weigh less than twenty-two newly-laid 
ones. Evaporation is half the annual daily average in winter and double the annual 
daily average in summer, or a daily loss four times greater in hot weather than in cold. 


Experiments have proved that evaporation is very unequal. It is influenced by the 
size and form of the eggs. In a series of experiments made with new laid eggs, weighing 
eight, nine and ten eggs to the pound, it was found that eggs weighing ten to the pound 
lost double that of eggs weighing eight to the pound, and with very small and long eggs 
the loss in weight assumed a still greater disproportion. 


Placing eggs in a cool place minimizes evaporation, and a low temperature is not 
favorable to the multiplication of the micro-organisms associated with the decomposition 
of eggs. A pure air where the eggs are stored is absolutely essential. 


Upon two rules, apart from preserving processes, depends success in storing eggs for 
food—cool storage in a pure atmosphere ; reversing the eggs at least twice weekly. 


Tue EncuisH MARKET. 


The agricultural returns show that nearly fifteen hundred million eggs come into 
England from abroad. Four hundred millions are laid in Germany, and a hundred and 
sixty four millions in Russia. © Notwithstanding this the demand more than exceeds the 
supply. Why, therefore, when prices are so low in Oanada, can we not obtain a share of 
this trade, and obtain more for our product? As far as I can at present learn, the prices 
being paid in England for strictly first-class infertile eggs are from seventeen to twenty- 
three cents per dozen, If our friends who keep poultry would only take care of their 
stock, gather the eggs daily, and market none weighing less than seven to the pound, we 
could easily obtain a large portion of this trade. We already have cold storage on the 
steamers, and as soon as we get the promised fast service, there should be no difficulty in 
placing on the English market as fine a class of eggs, and in as good condition, as the 
Russian, German or French supply. There is an unlimited market for all our summer 
stock. Of course our home market can far more than use all we produce in winter. 
What is necessary to obtain this trade, is the co-operation of those who sell eggs with 
those who buv. You do your part and the buyer will do his 


If those engaged in the raising of poultry for eggs will bear these few simple facts 
in mind, and act upon them, they will always find their buyer in a happy frame of mind, 
and their pockets containing more dollars at the end of the year the under the old 
regime, 
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DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 


BREEDING AND REARING DAIRY CATTLE. 
By R. 8. Stevenson, Ancaster, On, 


The subject, “ Breeding and Rearing of Dairy Cattle,” is one that I think should be 
of considerable interest to the farmers of Ontario at the present time. Every one who 
has taken the trouble to find out what the average milk production of the cows of 
Ontario is, must admit that it is too low, and that many of us are keeping two cows to 
produce what one should. How are we to make improvement in this particular? There 
are two factors whereby we can accomplish our aim. The first is by improving the 
breeding of our cattle, and the second is by improved methods of feeding. There is no 
doubt that the foundation of a good herd of dairy cows is breeding ; the finish ig feeding. 
Principles are the tools of the breeder. He must understand how to use them, not only 
as the work lies in his own hands, but the work and experience of others. What is needed 
for us to-day is a closer study of the science of breeding for a definite purpose. If you want 
to raise beef cattle, breed from a bull of the beet breeds. If you intend to follow dairying, 
choose a bull from one of the dairy breeds, and grade up your herd, but don’t expect to 
get a dairy cow from a beef bull. Why? Because the bull has been bred to produce 
beef cattle. The power to assimilate food and turn it into beef has been bred into him 
and built up for generations, and the tendency to produce cattle like himself is so 
strong that no matter what cows you cross him with, the offspring will have the 
characteristics of beef cattle in a greater or less degree. Now thesame is equally true 
ofthe dairy breeds. We will suppose we want to produce a dairy cow. I would 
choose as good a native cow as I could find and one of ‘the dairy form. I would not select 
a beefy cow even if she was a good milker, as many a beefy cow has been a good milker, 
but she would not breed that way. Many people think that if they have a good 
animal individually that she will breed that way. She will not always; sometimes 
they will, but usually they produce cows inferior for the dairy compared with them- 
selves. Therefore we should take a cow of the dairy form, and she will, when 
crossed with a well-bred bull of a dairy breed, be almost certain to produce a calf 
that, if a heifer, will be an improvement on herself as a dairy cow. Why? Simply 
because she has been bred on dairy lines, and all her tendencies are in that direc- 
tion. This is where the principles of breeding come in, and I want to show why 
every farmer should study them. Because _ his money and his profits are in these 
animals ; the farmer is the man who has to make the money out of the farm ; the 
average farmer has to produce the animals of the country, not the breeder of thor- 
ougbbred stock. Therefore the average farmer should also be a breeder, and just as 
wise in producing an animal suitable for his purpose as the breeder of pure—bred 
stocks. 

Constitution. What is constitution in dairy cows? It is not ability to bear ex- 
posure or hard usage, nor hardiness, in the commonly accepted meaning of the word, but 
it is the capacity of doing good work in the dairy line, the ability to consume large quan- 
taties of food and turn it into milk. You cannot feed constitution into a cow ; its some- 
thing that must be bred in her, hence it is of the greatest importance to breed from cows 
of good strong constitution. Some farmers have no faith in breeding or the pedigree of 
animals, and say it is worth nothing ; thatit isallin the feed, one breed is as good ag an- 
other. Now if that is the case, how is it we do not find the Clydesdale horse trained for a 
race-horse, or how would you feedaJ ersey cow 80 aS to make a Shorthorn out of her. 


fearing the Calf. We will suppose we have a heifer calf bred as I have sug- 
gested. How shall we raise it so as to make a dairy cow? Train up the child in 
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the way it should go is a good rule in the human family, aad it is equally true when 
applied to the bovine race. Train up the calf in the way you want her to go when 
she becomes a cow. If you want her for a dairy cow you must feed her in such a 
way as will give her a tendency to assimilate food and turn it into milk. To do this 
you must avoid such foods as will make her fat. My own system, in which I have 
been fairly successful, is to remove the calf from its mother about twenty-four hours 
after it is dropped, except in exceptional cases of a cow having a caked udder and 
difficult to get the milk from. After the calf is removed we feed it new milk warm 
from the cow for about three weeks, fed three times a day. We do not consider 
twice a day often enough until the calf is 2» month old, as it becomes too hungry 
and is liable to take too much at once, which causes scours and indigestion. When 
the calf is about a month old we gradually substitute sweet skim milk, with about a 
tablespoonful of old process oil meal ; this is to take the place of the butter fat in the whole 
milk. About this age the calf will begin to nible a little hay, and we tie upa small bunch 
where it can reach it, and also put a few a few oats, either whole or crushed, in a 
box, and it quickly learns to eat them. As the calf gets older, a few roots pulped 
are also given along with some dry oil cake meal and chopped oats. Iv is generally 
safe to give calves all of these foods they will take, as they rarely eat more than is 
good for them, unless allowed to become very hungry. The object is to keep them 
growing steadily without getting fat; as once the habit of laying on fat is formed, 
they will often have a tendency that way when they become cows, We usually 
continue feeding milk until the calf is five or six months old, when we gradually 
substitute water. Never give sour milk or buttermilk ; I have found these to pro- 
duce indigestion almost invariably, which will make the calf pot-bellied and unthrifty. 
We keep our calves in loose boxes as much as possible and do not turn to grass 
until nearly a year old, as I am satisfied that the annoyance from flies more than 
counterbalances any good they may derive from the run out. We, however, let them out 
at night sometimes during the summer, but in the day time keep them in as dark a 
stable as possible. By the time the calves are a year old we tie them up and feed 
them principally on ensilage and roots with a little grain feed and some hay and 
straw. Many farmers at this time of the calf’s life, stop feeding grain. This is a 
great mistake, for they are now growing rapidly, or should be, and a very small quan- 
tity of grain suffices if fed regularly, and [ believe it is the most profitable grain that 
a farmer can feed. A sharp lookout must be kept for lice, as calves are almost sure 
to become affected if there is any chance for them to do so. There are several rem- 
edies for this purpose. I have found insect powder a very good thing if properly 
applied. I have also used a sheep dip when cattle become very badly infested, Con- 
stant watchfulness is necessary to get rid of this pest, or even keep it in check. 
There are some people who think if they purchase a pure-bred calf of any breed and 
pay a fair price, that is all that is necessary. Others think they can take any scrub 
and by giving good care and attention they will make a success of it, Both are 
mistaken ; good care and good breeding must go together. We cannot expect a calf 
to grow without good feeding. Nature never intended it to be raised on what was 
left of a cow’s milk after eight or ten children had taken what they wanted. 


In conclusion, I wish to impress on the minds of the farmers of Ontario, that 
they will best serve their own interests by caring for the calf. 


SOURCES OF CONTAMINATION OF MILK AND METHODS OF 
PREVENTION. 


By F. ©. Harrison, B.S.A., Bactsrionoaist, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


Every cheesemaker is unfortunately familiar with some form or other of gassy 
fermentation, made manifest by the presence of holes in the curd in greater or less 
numbers, from a few pin holes to a curd which will actually float, by reason of its 
inflation with gas. All this endless trouble and loss to the makers might be saved 
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by a little care, a small amount of extra time and cleanliness, This is, however, 
not the only trouble which materg have to contend with ; other types of abnormal 
conditions, as acidity, or over-ripeness of the milk, bad odors, bitterness and many 
more, are often met with. There is a tendency to ascribe some of these affections 
above mentioned to the food consumed by the animal, hut when these alterations 
only occur some time after milking, it is manifestly unfair to do so, and modern 
science is showing conclusively that the trouble is due to minute organisms called 
germs, microbes or bacteria. These so-called bacteria are one-celled plants of micro- 
scopic size, so small that 25,000 placed side by side would barely measure an inch. 
These little organisms were once placed in the animal kingdom, but their plant 
nature is generally recognized at the present time. They are related to alge, of 
which the green, shiny filaments found in ponds and streams may serve as an 
example, only bacteria contains no leaf green, or chlorophyl, as it is technically called. 
These tiny forms reproduce by one individual splitting into two, a process called 
fission ; hence bacteria have been called fission-fung?. Their manner of reproduction 
is very rapid, the process having been observed under the microscope to take place 
in about twenty minutes. Let us therefore assume, as Conn writes, “that a microbe 
divides into two within an hour, these into four within the next hour, these again 
into eight in the third hour, and so on; at the end of tventy-four hours the num- 
ber thus produced would exeeed sixteen and a half millions; in two days they 
would increase to forty-seven trillions, and in a week the number expressing them 
would be made up of fifty-one figures,” unless their food supply became exhansted or 
some other retarding influence checked it. Bacteria also have anotber way of repro- 
ducing, which is of great importance to the cheesemaker and farmer. This method is by 
the production of small bodies called spores, which are able to resist unfavorable 
conditions, such as excessive heat, drying, lack of food material, etc All germs, 
however, do not have the ability to form spores, but only certain kinds; they have 
far greater resisting powers than the bacteria from which they are derived. 


Different forms of spores found 
in Bacteria. Sporeg solid color, 


Lacticacia Bacillus, causes the souring of milk. 


Nors.—Individual germs, and where they are massed 
together in twos and groups, magnifird 1,006 times. 


Having thus briefly glanced at the life history of germs, let us return to their 
preser.ce in milk. It has been stated that they are the prime cause of all undesir- 
able fermentations in milk, making exception to such affections directly due to feed- 
ing, such as turnipy flavor or oniony smell. A fairly safe guide in distinguishing 
between a physiological trouble and a bacteria one, i.e, due to germs, is the use of 
the sense of smelling. In the former case the trouble will be most noticeable when 
the milk is first drawn, whilst in the latter case the trouble will increase with age. 
It should be remembered, however, that milk will absorb any odor that may be 
close to it, provided the milk is of a lower temperature than the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and a distinction should be made between the absorption of odor by old milk 
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and a trouble due to bacteria. Usually a careful survey of the surroundings will at 
once enable a person to distinguish between these two. 

Let us now for a moment turn and examine the sources by which the milk 

thus becomes seeded with bacteria life. Milk in the udder of a perfectly healthy 
cow is sterile, that is, there are no germs contained in it; by the use of a perfectly 
clean milking tube, and by taking certain precautions, milk has been obtained 
entirely free from germs; but, practically as it comes from the cow, it usually has a 
number of bacteria in it. Thus we may state that the first contamination comes 
from the milk first drawn. No matter how well a cow has been milked, a certain 
quantity of milk will always be left in the teat between milking times; this fur- 
nishes not only an excellent food for the germs, which find lodgment there from con- 
tact of the lower part of the teat with unclean particles of bedding, dust or manure 
(all of which materials bear countless hordes of germs), but also the body heat of 
the animal makes this teat an ideal incubator, where the bacteria may develop under 
conditions preeminently suited for their rapid multipli- 
cation. Schultz, a German investigator, found in milk 
tested by him from 55,000 to 78,000 germs per cubic 
centimetre in the fore milk, and from 0 to 600 in the 
strippings. From experiments made here I have found on ' 
an average 40,000 per cubic centimetre, in an analysis of This TAGE veers dais oe 
the first pint of milk drawn from all four teats, and only . 
3,000 per cubic centimetre from the middle milk ; experiments conducted in the month of 
March, 1896. The commonest germs are those that produce lactic acid, which cause the 
familiar souring of milk. When we bear in mind the example quoted of the enor- 
mous increase of the germs, we at once see what an amount of life is seeded into 
the milk when 40,000 germs per cubic centimetre are put is to start with. By 
milking the first few streams from each teat on the ground, we note how the first 
contamination can be controlled. 

The second factor of infection is contamination from the animal and milker. Count- 
less germs are resident in particles of filth and manure, in the bedding, on the animal, and 
clothes of the milker, in the air; in fact, everywhere The hairy coat of the cow affords 
a resting place for these myriads, and being in a dry condition, the slightest movement 
effects their dislodgement very often into the milking pail; animals pasturing in the 
summer, wading in pools and ponds where oftimes there is stagnant water, will pick up 
from this medium many injurious forms, which, when they find their way into the milk 
pail, will find in the milk conditions best suited for their growth and multiplication. Even 
the milker with his dusty clothes contributes many germs to the milk ; also the movements 
during milking, the switching of the animal’s tail, all contribute toseed the milk with 
bacteria. Everyone knows that even in strained milk many particles, such as pieces of 
fodder, manure, hairs and dirt of all kinds, can be found, and all of these are laden with 
germs. Some of this infection cannot perhaps be avoided, but as bacteria easily fall from 
a dry surface, and cannot from a moist one, much may be done to lessen the number of 
germs, by moistening the flanks, udder, and other parts, before milking, care being taken 
that the coat be thoroughly wet, although not so wet that water will drop from the sur 
face. The milker should not moisten his hands with the first streams of milk, but should 
wash them before milking, and he should also change his coat for one kept especially for 
the purpose, which should be washed frequently and should be kept, when not in use, out 
of the dust. In experiments conducted at Wisconsin Experimental Station, 3,250 germs 
per minute were deposited in a ten-inch pail when no precautions were taken, but with 
precautionary measures only 115 per minute were deposited. The dusty air of the barn 
is also responsible for a number of germs, especially in this case, when feeding dry and 
dusty fodders ; if these were either moistened or fed an hour or so before milking, much 
might be done to lessen this, also if care were taken to hold the pail at such an angle in 
order to minimize as much as possible the number of germs which might fall in. Milk, 
too, should be immediately removed from the barn and strained. 

Lastly, there is the contamination arising from the use of unclean utensils. Milk 
pails, storage cans, strainers and dippers quickly become infected with germs, which find 
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lodgment in the ¢racks and seams of the cans. Washing in warm water or scalding, as 
ordinarily carried out, is totally insufficient to cleanse these utensils, that is, to make 
them bacteriologically clean or sterile. The resistant spores that are always present can 
quite easily resist these momentary applications, in fact, may even resist a steam heat 
for several hours. Knowing that this is the case, care should be taken that the cans be 
first washed in tepid water, then thoroughly washed, not with water at 160° to 170° or 
180° F., but water at 212° F., or boiling, and, if possible, steam should be used as the 
final cleaner, confining it, if possible, so that it shall penetrate to every crack and crevice. 
After this final washing, pails, etc., should be left to drain. A good practice, where 
there is little dust, is to expose them to the sunlight during the day, in some position 
outside and away from the barn Sunlight has a powerful germicidal action which 
should not be forgotten. Wooden wilk pails, cotton strainers, and the like, should not 
be used, as the chance of infection is much greater. If the latter are used, they should 
be thoroughly washed and boiled or steamed for at least half an hour. The practice of 
carrying the by-products back to the farm in the same cans that the milk was brought in 
is strongly to be deprecated, as very often the result of one patron’s carelessness may in 
this manner be communicated to all the rest, and be a» endless source of annoyance. 
These by-products are always extremely rich in germ life and in spores, and if they find 
harbor in the patron’s can, to get them out is no easy matter, when steam is not as a rule 
at the command of a farmer. At Wisconsin Experimental Station, in a sterile milk 
pail 165 germs per cubic centimetre were found, while that. milked in an ordinary pail 
had 4,265 germs per cubic centimetre, the former remaining sweet nine hours longer 
than the latter. In both these experiments all other factors of contamination were cen- 
trolled. . 

Lastly, the influence of temperature in milk should be borne in mind ; increase in tem- 
perature generally bringing about an increase in reproduction. Note the difference between 
summer and winter milk. Milk should therefore be cooled as soon after milking as possible, 
as this has an inhibiting or retarding effect on the multiplication of the germs. Milk, if 
allowed to cool, naturally takes several hours, which gives the best conditions for bacterial 
growth. In order to hasten this lowering of temperature any of the so-called coolers, if 
placed in a pure atmosphere are efficacious. The use of ice and suitable aerators all tend to 
lower the temperature of the milk and increase its keeping quality. Factory men should pay 
particular attention to the cleanliness of their vats, washing them with boiling water after 
the preliminary washing with tepid water, and if possible apply steam. This also holds 
good for all cloths, dippers, strainers and sinks; and should these simple directions be 
carried out, much could be done to do away with all these abnormal conditions which are 


the bane of the maker’s life, and would help to stop the many complaints made to the 
farmers. : 


HOW TO OBTAIN A GOOD DAIRY HERD. 
By Pror. Geo. Harcourt, St. Ann’s, Ont, 


The importance of having a good dairy herd cannot be overestimated, for the com- 
petition the farmer has to contend with is growing keener every year, and the necessity of 
having a herd of profit producing animals is becoming more and more apparent. In this 
paper I would like to instance a few points which { think would be of service to any one 
attempting to build up a good dairy herd. 


The right Man. Some one has said that the most important animal upon the farm 
is the man, and while we may object to being so classed, the fact remains that the state- 
ment is not far from the truth. A man who has no love for dairying, who does not love his 
cows, who does not like to feed them, to pet and care for them,and is not interested in every- 
thing that pertains to their welfare, will never make a success of dairying. He had better 
try something else. I do not care how good a herd of cows you may put in his hands, he 
will not make a success of the work. We must have the right man, then. 


The right Cow. Many farmers think that the common cows of this country are no 
good for dairy purposes, and if they are to make a success of dairy work they must buy 
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Jerseys or Holsteins or some other of the dairy breeds. No doubt good herds can be 
obtained in this way, but it is out of the question for the ordinary farmer to start in this 
manner. He can, however, begin with what he has, the common stock of the country, and 
build up from them. There are a goodly number of these common cows which would be 
uncommonly good cows if they had the proper feed and care and such cows will make a 
splendid basis upon which to build. If you wish to add a number of pure-bred animals, 
certainly do so if the purse is long enough, but don’t buy a cow because she belongs to any 
particular breed. Find out if you can what the cow can do at the milk pail, or what the 
ancestors did. Find out whether she can make a profit for you, and if she will be good 
foundation stock to build upon. Better only buy one good animal than two inferior 
ones, but whether you can buy any or none begin with what you have. 

Feed. An-old Dutchman once said that he believed everybody would like to have a 
Jersey cow, and he was prepared to tell them how they could getone. Just feed the cow 
you have like you would a Jersey, and you will think you have one. There is a good 
deal of truth in what he said, for the beginning of every improved breed of live stock hag 
been better care and better feed. So true is this that it has passed into an adage, “ Feed 
is half of breed,” and I am confident that a more liberal treatment of our cows would 
result in increased profits. Scientists tell us that it takes about two thirds of a full ration 
to maintain life in an animal’s body, and that any profit in the food fed must come from 
the food fed over and above the food needed to support life. Hence liberal feeding is 
the most profitable feeding. So then begin with the cows you have but feed them more 
liberally. 

Test the Cows. You will have some good and some poor cows in your herd. 
How are you going to find out which are the best to keep? Your knowledge of what a 
typical cow should be like, aided by your eye, will now be brought out in choosing your 
best cows; but don’t stop there, because your ability to pick out a good cow is not 
infallible. The only way to know positively what a cow is doing for you is to test her. 
Profits are not so large that we can afford to keep a cow unless we know positively that 
she is yielding a profit. Obtain a suitable pair of scales at once, and place them in the 
stable in a convenient place for weighing. I have found a good spring balance a most 
convenient scale. Now weigh each cow’s milk, night and morning, and set it down on a 
sheet of paper. Tack the sheet on the wall, or if that is not convenient, tack it on a piece 
of board a little larger than the sheet and hang the board in a place handy to the scale. 
T have found the following sheet a very good form, as it keeps the weight of each cow ina 
column easy to total : 
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If the whole month’s milk cannot be entered on the sheet put as much as you can 
then begin another. Preserve the sheets or enter the totals in another book for the 
purpose, and at the end of the year it is an easy matter to total the milk yield for the 
season. We have now one fact about the cows, but we want another. It is not enough 
to know how many pounds of milk a cow gives, we want to know also how many pounds 
of butter she will give in a season. A Babcock tester will be necessary for this. A 
small one of these can be had for about five dollars, and can do the testing for a number 
of farmers. A test of the milk once a week will give a fair idea of the amount of butter 
fat, and the amount for the year can be ascertained from this by addivg one-sixth. I 
know many farmers think they are too busy to attend to this kind of work, but I am 
confident from my own experience that it pays to take time, for then you can find out 
which cows are yielding you a profit and which are boarding on you. I know many 
will object to weighing the milk every time, but the definite knowledge obtained of 
the ability of each cow more than compensates for any imagined loss of time. Further, 
I am prepared to say that the weighing of the milk will be the means of increasing the 
milk yield for the season, because you become interested in the amount of milk each 
cow gives, you notice at once any shrinkage and it is stopped, because you soon find the 
cause. Right here is the value of the weighing; it furnishes a check upon what the 
cows are doing, a check that tells you of poor pasture, scarcity of water, etc., or of extra 
feed. It will teach you a few things about your cows, It will teach you that it is 
profitable to supplement poor pastures, and that it is easier to keep up the flow of milk 
than to try to raise it after it has fallen. If you are not weighing the milk there will 
be a considerable shrinkage before you are aware of it. If the milk is weighed only 
once a month you have no check on the cows. 


A Standard. From the weighing and testing of milk we learn two facts about our 
cows: the total milk and butter yield of our cows. Having obtained these, the next 
step is to decide upon a standard—a minimum yield of product that a cow must give 
or she is not retained in the herd. A very good standard is that in force in the dairy 
at the Ontario Agricultural College; it is 6,000 pounds of milk, or 250 pounds of butter, 
or 600 pounds of cheese in the season. If the product of a cow will not total up 
to at least one of these amounts in a season she is not kept in the herd, but disposed 
of at once. Some may think this too high, but it is not too high to have the good 
profit you should have on your cows. Compare your cows with this standard, and 
cull at once. You may think you are a good judge of a dairy cow, and that you 
can estimate her capabilities very accurately, but the testing of the cows leaves no 
room for doubt or mistakes, and it will convince you that you do not know all 
about the capabilities of your cows. You will probably find that the cow you thought 
the best is not your best cow, but that another cow of which you did not think 
very much is your best one. You will also find, unless you have been very successful, 
that you are keeping at least one-quarter of your cows at an actual loss, and that if 
you had disposed of them and fed the feed they received to the others you would 
had more money in your pocket. It has been the experience of others, and it will 
be yours. It is not the cow that gives the greatest number of pounds of butter or 
milk or cheese that is really your most profitable cow. It is the cow that produces the 
greatest amount at the least cost. In the ninety day test at the World’s Fair, the 
best cow cleared a profit of over $73, the poorest a profit of only $24. Turning now 
to the food account, we find that the cost of the food in both cases was practically 
the same, yet the one cow had the ability to make three times the profit upon practically 
the same feed. There are cows in every herd that have this ability—find them out. 
In these days of keen competition we must reduce the cost of production, and this 
aspect of the question should always be taken into consideration, along with others. 


Cull the Calves. Having found the most profitable cows, save the heifer calves from 
these cows only ; we want their good qualities perpetuated in our herd, not those of the 
poor ones. We cannot afford to wait until the heifers grow up and become milkers before 
we test them as to their ability. We must cull the calves. I have touched upon the feed- 
ing, testing and weeding of a herd, I would now like to say a word about the breeding. 
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The Bull. We say the bull is half the herd. So he is, but do we believe it? Is 
half the value of the herd invested in him? How much more care, yes, and how much 
more money is given for a bull than fora good cow! If we are trying to build up a good 
herd, feed well, test: the cows and then turn round and use an inferior sire, perhaps one whose 
whole training and development has been to make beef instead of milk, how can we expect 
progress? Jf the progeny of this sire contains fifty per cent of his blood, where does the 
improvement come in? A stream cannot rise higher:than its source. The only way to 
make progress is to be as careful, if not more so, in the selection of a sire as you would be 
in the selection of a good cow. His dam and grand-dam, on both sides should be 
noted for their producing powers, animals whose abilities are superior to those of your own 
herd. When these abilities are added to those of your herd you may reasonably look for 
the next generation to be superior in profit producing capabilities, but if the sire’s 
ancestry is inferior to that of your own herd, how can you look for improvement } 
Yet men do. Such an animal will cost money and time to find him, but [ don’t see 
how progress is to be made in any other way. I have said nothing about the breed 
of the sire, and do not intend to, only this, be sure and get a member of one of 
the dairy breeds, and having chosen one, stick to it; don’t go iumping about, for in 
four or five generations you can engraft the good qualities of the chosen breed upon 
your herd. 

In conclusion I would like to stamp upon the mind of every farmer three words: 
Feed, weed, breed. I could wish that he might never forget them but practice them, 
for | belive they are the highway to success and the way a dairyman must walk if 
he is to make a success of the work to-day. 


NOTES ON THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF ONTARIO 
By Pror. H. H. Dean, B.S.A. 
Some general observations. 


The season of 1895 was a particularly trying one on the dairy industry of the 
Province. Short pastures, causing a poor milk yield, together with low prices, had 
a very depressing effect on this hitherto flourishing branch of farming. The short 
pastures were possibly a blessing in disguise. Had the milk flow been normal or 
above the average, prices would in all probability have received guch a set back 
that it would take years to recover. As it was, prices are looking up, and the 
prospects for cheese are better. The London correspondent of “the Trade Bulletin,” 
Montreal, under date of May 9nd, 1896, writes as follows: “ There has been quite 
a lively market in cheese, and business has been brisker therein than for many 
months, the present position being, however, stronger than for many seasons, and 
the prospects for the new make extremely bright.” Some of the causes of low 
prices in cheese last year were, first, the speculation of buyers in 1894, who paid 
higher prices for fall goods than the market would warrant. ‘hese cheese, which 
should have been consumed in the winter of 1894-5, were“held in hopes of an 
advancing market, to ‘‘let the buyers out.” These fall cheese came into competition 
with the spring goods of 1895, and caused a panic in the market. Second, cheap 
meats from Australia and other countries competed with cheese in supplying the 
British artisan with nitrogenous or muscle forming food. A firm in Glasgow 
informed me at the time of my visit there in August, 1895, that they had already 
handled that year 10,000 cases of Australian rabbits. Each case contained fifty-six 
tins, and each tin contained one rabbit, Frozen mutton was also very cheap. Third, 
filled cheese competed with the genuine article, to the detriment of the latter. 
Fourth, overproduction or under-consumption played an important part in settling 
prices. Fifth, in some cases poor quality in the cheese caused a lessening demand. 
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One buyer (Canadian) said to the writer last winter that he had not seen so many 
poor cheese since he had been in the business as were made in 1895. As a result 
ef the dulness in chesse in 1895, many of our factories are being changed to 
creameries for 1896. At the low price of butter, which is fourteen cents to fifteen cents at 
present (June), it can scarcely be a paying change. A number of the winter 
creameries located in cheese factories made butter up to and after the Ist of May, 
In order to meet the demand for “no fodder cheese,” As a consequence of these 
things, very few fodder cheese have been made. This will relieve the markets, and 
as & consequence prices are likely to average better for 1896 than they did for 1895. 


Our winter creameries had a successful season. With a good home demand 
and a fairly good export demand, patrons of winter creameries have found it very 
profitable. Cheese in summer and butter in winter is a paying policy for the dairy- 
man in most parts of the Province. 

Will it pay to dairy ? 

The question very naturally arises at this time, will it pay to keep cows at 
present prices of dairy products? The best answer to give is the result of experi- 
ence by our successful dairymen. I quote from a letter received from Mr. W. O. 
Shearer, Bright, Ont., one of our most successful young dairy farmers: ‘‘ We aver- 
aged eighteen cows in 1895. Four of these were two year old heifers with first 
ealf. The cows averaged three hundred and thirty-three pounds of butter each, which 
sold for $76. Calves kept and sold valued at $9 per cow. Hogs to the value of 
$7 were sold for each cow kept. This makes a total of $92 per cow for products 
sold. Their feed consisting of silage, grain and pasture, cost $35 each, leaving a net 
profit of $57 per cow. We havea two hundred loads of manure which we consider 
equal to the straw and other rough fodder used.” Fifty-seven dollars per cow profit 
is a very good showing for a season like 1895, . 


Notes on Cheese Dairying. 


The preparation of cheese for curing needs to be looked after ag carefully as ever. 
It would seem that the syndicate plan of having several factories placed under the 
supervision of a competent instructor in order to insure a better and uniform quality, 
is a good one. The results from the syndicate in Western Ontario will be looked 
forward to with interest. The paying of patrons according to some honest and just 
rule should be adopted by all our factories. Every factory should have a Babcock 
tester, and should employ a maker who understands how to use it. The addition of 
two to the fat readings, and apportioning the dividends on this basis, has been found 
& just rule by the Dairy Department of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


The plan of returning whey to patrons in the milk cans ought to be discontinued. 
In order to improve the quality of Oanadian cheese this practice ought to be aban- 
doned. If patrons insist on having the whey, let them provide barrels or separate 
cans for its return to the farm. 


The selling of cheese on the Dairy Boards of Trade is recommended to the sales- 
men of factories. Do not allow these boards to be abolished, as it will be to the 
advantage of the buyers and the corresponding disadvantage of the salesmen. Buyers 
of cheese have a better opportunity to know the state of trade than salesmen. Open 
competition among the buyers tends to lessen this disadvantage, 


e shipment of cheese in refrigerator cars or ships seems to; be a new demand 
of the trade. If it is a good thing, by all means let us have it. 


The practice of storing cheese in large quantities in Canada is creating suspicion 
among British customers. As a consequence of this suspicion, buyers in the Mother 
Country are diffident about advancing prices for fear that Canadians will unload a 
large quantity of cold storage goods on the market and “ Swamp” prices. It is evi- 
dent that some one must store cheese for the winter trade, but let it be done above 
board, in order to restore waning confidence in the British market, 
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Notes on Butter-darirying. 


The cream separator is bound to pluy an important part in the butter industry 
of Ontario. We can never obtain an equal footing with other countries until we 
abandon the wasteful, and bad flavored practice of setting milk in all kinds of dishes, | 
in all sorts of places, and tended by all conditions of men and women. In samples 
of skim-milk tested by the Dairy Department of the Ontario Agricuitural College in 
the spring of 1896, which samples were obtained from farmers in the vicinity of 
Guelph, we found one and two per cent. of butter fat in them, From one-quarter 
to one half of the butter is lost in the skim-milk by this wasteful method of cream- 
ing. In the manufacture of butter for the British market, it should be washed less, 
salted lighter, colored less, worked more, and be packed more solidly than for the 
Canadian trade. The square box lined with paraffine wax and parchment paper, and 
of such a shape that the butter will eesily drop out of it, is the best kind of pack- 
age for the export trade. Unless the boxes are make about one-half inch smaller in 
the bettom than on top, they should be nailed together with wire nails which may 
be removed by means of a nail-puller, thus allowing the box to fall apart. This 
leaves the butter in a solid block on the counter of the British retail merchant. Our 
creameries should be provided with cold storage in which the butter may be kept at 
or below freezing point soon after it is made. Where cold storage is not practicable 
the butter should be shipped out regularly at least once a week. It is a great mis- 
take to hold large quantities of butter at the creamery with no means of preventing 
it from spoiling. Thousands of dollars are lost every year by holding butter too long 
at a moderate or warm temperature. Fresh butter of good flavor and body should 
be supplied to consumers. Stale butter ought to be banished for ever from Ontario ; 
at least its rhipment to British markets ought to be prohibited. The official inspec- 
tion of every package marked Canadian (for export trade) would be a good move, 


Needs of the Dairy Industry. 


First, better cows fed on cheaper food, and a regular supply of milk to cheese 
factories and creameries all the year round. Second, the manufacturing needs to be 
done in the very best manner possible. There is room for great improvement in the mak- 
ing of both cheese and butter. A course at one of the three dairy schools in Ontario would 
benefit every cheese and butter-maker in the country. Many farmers’ sons and daughters 
who make butter at home ought to avail themselves of the opportunity given them to 
improve themselves at the dairy schools. Third, the cost of producing milk, cheese and 
butter must be made as low as possible, in order to make any profit at present prices. 
Fourth, improved methods of transportation by rail and boat are needed. A cold storage 
on land and sea is required for delivery of goods in proper condition. fifth, earliest 
co-operation of all parties concerned and the application of scientific principles to every 
branch of the dairy industry. 


DAIRYING FOR PROFIT. 


By 8. M. Ciemens, Drayton. 


The first thing to consider in starting a dairy is the selection of the cows, and 
care should be taken to get the best possible cows for the work to be performed, that 
is, to give the largest quantity of pure, rich milk for the amount of food consumed. 
Many beginners start with anything that will give milk. This you will find to hea 
mistake, nor is it profitable to try and combine milk and beef; if you try to mix the 
beef and milk types you may get a general purpose cow, general for everything and 
good for nothing. I do not intend to advocate any special breed, but get the best you 
can for the work of butter and cheese producing. Having got the cows, the next thing 
is, how are we going to feed them so as to get the largest returns for the food they 
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eat? In the summer a great many think that the only thing to do to get the best 
results from their cows is to turn them into the pasture field and give them nothing 
but what grass they can gather, but we find that in such a dry summer as we had 
last year, we must do something more or they will not give us profit. To make dairy- 
ing profitable, we must not depend on large pasture fields for food for our cows, for 
we can grow other green foods which will give larger returns and not take as much 
land ; if it does add to the labor of looking after the cows it also adds to the profit, 
and the land saved from the pasture will grow a good share of the coarse grains needed 
to feed them in winter. Usually the grass is good until we can grow green peas and 
oats, either grown separately or together. I also find it adds to the profit of the dairy 
to feed bran and oatmeal all summer, as it increases the flow of milk. A great many 
who fed green corn found that it did not increase the flow of milk as they expected ; 
the corr was not matured enough to make a proper ration, and the most the cow could 
do was to hold her flesh, the flow of milk not being increased. If you had added four 
or five pounds of mixed meal daily with the corn ration, you would have found that 
your cows would have given a good profit for the extra cost. Another thing to be attended 
to is providing the cheapest food for the cows during the winter. To-day the profit- 
able keeping of cows turns upon the question of what they consume during the winter 
months, and you must all agree that you cannot feed hay with profit ; so we must try 
and see if we cannot find something cheaper that will be as acceptable and as easily 
digested for the cows. The cheapest and best food is corn ensilage, rich in heat pro- 
ducing elements, and by adding a little grain we have, I think, the food that will pro- 
duce the most butter at the least cost. To make the largest profit out of our cows 
we must have them renewed in the late fall or early winter, so that we can raise the 
calves before the warm weather comes, and make butter when butter is a good price. 
Then in the spring when the grass is fresh, the cows that have been milking all 
winter will flush up and give just as much milk as the cows that have been dry and 
eaten their heads off all winter and not renewed until spring. Of course we feed our 
milch cows more than those that are dry, but they have been paying for what they 
have eaten and leaving a profit besides. We will now come to the milking. A great 
many think that all that is necessary is to milk the cow twice in twenty-four hours 
and pay no attention to the time there is between the milking periods. If you want to 
get the best resuits you must milk at regular intervals, and as near every twelve 
hours as possible; if you do not do this your cow is almost sure to go back in her 
milk, When a number of cows are kept and several milkers employed, they should 
have their cows allotted to them, and should milk them in regular rotation all the 
time. The dairy cow is a very nervous animal and does not like strangers around 
her, and will give down her milk more readily to the person who is in the habit of milking 
her. : . 


Now it should be the aim of every person engaged in dairying, and particularly in 
butter-making, to make the best article that it is possible to produce, and to put it up in the 
most attractive form so that it will bring the top price to the market. A new beginner 
should not expect to get the highest price the first time he takes butter to market ; but by 
making a first-class article and putting it in the most attractive form, it will create a demand 
and soon command the best price. Let a person go to market with two baskets of butter eq aal 
in quality, the one put up in one-pound rolls nicely wrapped in rice paper and the other in 
large rolls and not wrapped, and he will soon see which will bring the best price. The one- 
pound rolls will sell from two to three cents per pound more than the large rolls. You must 
also get your butter to market as soon as possible after it is made, as it has a much fresher 
appearance, and the demand to-day is for fresh butter. 
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BREEDING DAIRY CATTLE. 


By A. ©. Hatiman, New Dunpzs, Ont. 


The breeding of dairy cattle is a subject of much importance. Its importance 
is seen when we remember the subject is one that every dairyman in this, and in every 
other country, is interested in, and that the cash balance depends entirely on the 
quality of cows kept and the way they are cared for. The man who attains the 
highest success in breeding and dairying must have a love for the calling. He must 
be an observant man, quick in perception, noticing all the little deatils that con- 
stantly confront him. He should be fond of animals, because if he is not he will 
not be likely to give them the kind and considerate treatment which is necessary. 
The man who is fond of animals naturally looks carefully after their comforts. In 
order to make a success of breeding we should know s~mething of that most mys- 
terious of nature’s laws, heredity, in order that we may breed intelligently, and thus 
produce animals that will contribute generously to our profits, The great trouble 
with our farmers is that they have no clear understanding of these laws. They keed 
mixing up their herds; they first try one breed, then another, then something else, 
and so on until they have a mixture of the whole, and then whine over their failure. 
Heredity is the line of descent in the parents. People look at their children and 
wonder why they are so unlike themselves. They are not the only parents of the 
child ; they are the last parents, that is all. The child has thousands of parents, and 
it is the remote ancestors of the child that mark its character a thousand times 
more than the last parentage. This we call heredity. Few men have been intelli- 
gent enough to adhere strictly to this law. There are some, and wherever these 
laws have been intelligently observed we see the fruits of it und are cheered by the 
results. 


Having these laws firmly rivetted in our minds, we now launch out. It would 
be much less of a task to deal with thoroughbreds only in this paper, hut since I 
am here to meet the masses, and in a humble way to give them some food for re- 
flection, { shall endeavor to make the application as broad as possible Having 
decided on the branch of dairying we wish to pursue, we should select a cow 
adapted to the business, and breed her in a manner not only to reproduce her own 
good qualities, but to improve upon them. It may be urged that the average farmer 
about to engage in dairying cannot afford to purchase thoroughbreds of any breed, 
nor is this necessary. However at the present low prices thoroughbreds would prove 
a good investment, and many farmers would find it money well spent just to start 
with one pair, male and female. Ex-Governor Hoard truly said, “ What is the use 
of wasting a great deal of time in tryirg to find out whether some cows of the 
beef breeds can be developed into profitable milkers, when there are now breeds 
already developed on that line as much as any breeder can hope to attain in fifty 
years, even if he is then successful? From 50 to 100 years’ start in any line is 
certainly an advantage to any breeder” ‘There is much food for reflection in the 
above lines. Where the foundation is not laid with thoroughbreds, secure good 
natives, or grade cows. Test them that you may be sure of their capacity. Keep 
none but good ones. Aim to secure a herd of uniformly large producers of a good 
quality of milk best suited for your porticular purpose. Place your ideal high. You 
will be surprised, with systematic breeding and careful feeding how soon you will 
change the character of your herd. See whether your cows are boarding you, or 
you the cows. Times are too close to have any delinquent boarders; take a short 
cut with the poor ones Their carcasses are worth more to feed you than their pr-duct. 
If your cow makes only 150 pounds of butter in one year, doom her at once (if it is 
the cow’s fault, and not that of the feeder). Replace her with one that is capable, 
with careful feeding, to give at least 300 pounds per year. When the average Oan- 
adian cow gives 3,000 pounds of milk per season, strive to double it, then gradually 
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rise till you reach 10,000 pounds of milk per year. This is none too high for your 
standard. The cost of production must not be overlooked. The profitable animal 
is the one that produces the most at the cheapest cost, Such a herd cannot be 
picked up in a day, but is the result of careful building and skilful feeding, and 
good judgment in selection. To accomplish these high attainments, the herd must 
be headed by a thoroughbred bull of high merit, of the type you are aiming to pro- 
duce. His breeding must be unquestionable. His ancestry must belong to a line of 
good performers both in the pail and churn. He should be strong and vigorous, but 
not coarse, yet masculine in appearance. If of the correct type and breeding, he 
will be sure to impress his characteristics on his offspring. It is here where hered- 
ity shows itself. Blood will tell. It is truly and well said that a bull is half the 
herd. A good bull should be used as long as possible, then another from the same 
breed and same general type should be selected. Aged bulls that have proved good 
sires should not be discarded. If a bull has proved himself a good stock getter, 
there is no reason why he should not be used until ten years old. By judicious 
selection in a few years an excellent herd can be built up. 


Weeding is always necessary. Here is where expert judgment and _ practical 
experience will be of great -value. Spare none; let only the fittest survive. One 
inferior animal will spoil the looks of a whole herd, and if kept for breeding will do 
untold damage. If the calves and heifers are properly raised they should begin to 
milk at from twenty-four to thirty months old. Early development is very essential. 
It is not only that heifers so treated yield a profit at an early age, but they make 
more useful cows. A heifer with the first calf must have the best attention. It is 
now we fix her future usefulness. Never allow her to go back on her flow of milk. 
Keep her supplied with an abundance of rich succulent food. She will pay you back, 
ten fold. Milk her regularly for at least twelve months. It is now you establish 
her milking period. If once established it is hard to change. If she needs rest give 
“+ between the first and second calving. You can easily regulate this in breeding. 
Gentleness is worth gold with dairy cows, especially with heifers. Regular milking, 
skilfully performed pays. The improved cow is like unto an improved machine built 
on scientific principles. 


BOXING AND MARKETING OHEESE. 


By I. W. Sreinnorr, STRATFORD, ONT. 


In speaking of boxing and marketing cheese, let me say first that there was 
never a time in the history of Canadian dairying when there was more pressing 
necessity for us to give our special attention to every point in connection with the 
manufacture and shipping of cheese, than just at the present. We have had, during 
the past season, very low prices and a very dull market, and I am sorry to say that 
one of the discouraging features is that Canadian cheese has not given such universal 
satisfaction as formerly. I believe we may reasonably expect keener competition in 
the future from New Zealand and Australia than in the past, as the Oanadian method 
of manufacture is being rapidly adopted in these countries, under the supervision of 
Mr. James McEwan, who went there from Stratford, Ont. In some instances New 
Zealand cheese has been taken in preference to Canadian. Scottish farmers are also 
awakening to the opportunity that lies before them of manufacturing a, greater por- 
tion of the cheese that is annually imported into Great Britain, claiming that the 
have more favorable conditions for the manufacture of fine cheese than exists és 
Ganada. There are also indications that would lead us to believe that as an article 
of food, cheese is not as popular as it used to be, and consumers are more critical 
as to quality. Hence I think that all will agree that the present is perhaps the 


-+ most critical period in the history of Canadian dairying. The production of a first- 
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rate article is the one remedy for the collapse of cheese dairying, and they who seek 
most earnestly to accomplish this will most successfully combat the bad times. It is 
a fact that more complaints come back from Britain about the way cheese are boxed 
than of the quality of the cheese ; and [ wish to say further, that patrons of factories 
have a responsibility in connection with the boxing and delivery of cheese that can- 
not be assumed by anyone else, and it is too bad that sO many patrons seem to think 
that to get the cheese from their factory to the statioa in any kind of condition 
and get the money for them, is all that is required. 


Marketing. Do not ship, or attempt to ship, uncured cheese, although there may 
be a slight gain in weight and you thus secure a little quicker settlement at the 
factory. When such cheese arrive at their destination they are found unsatisfactory, 
and as a consequence a complaint or perhaps a claim is sent back to the shipper, 
and your cheese get into bad repute. This applies more directly to spring and fall 
made cheese, when the weather is cool and the cheese practically cease curing as soon 
as they leave the factory. On the other hand it is unwise to hold cheese too long 
in the factory. One salesman from each factory should attend the nearest cheese 
market regularly, and otherwise keep himself well posted upon current prices, and 
sell the cheese, when properly cured, for the highest price obtainable. Factories 
should not speculate by holding. as they cannot force the market, and few factories 
are fit to hold cheese in during the hot weather after they are about thirty days old. 
The history of the great majority of cases when salesmen are bid the highest current 
market price for their cheese and refuse to accept it, is that they hold until forced 
to sell. It is better for the reputation of the cheese to sell when cured and thus 
have them go forward into consumption or cold storage, where they can be properly 
kept. 

Box s. There is a general complaint that the common ran of boxes are too 
light and thin and break too easily. A very light tap upon the corner will often 
split the box just above the bottom. There are some exceptions where factory men 
are paying one cent per box more in order to secure stronger cases. In these cases 
the boxes are made of heavier sides, and the strips around the bottom are about 
the same width as those used for the lids, which very materially strengthens the 
box. It would be well if a!l factory men would adopt such boxes, for, after all, the 
responsibility rests with the factory men, for if they accept poor boxes simply because 
they are cheap, the box manufacturers will be quite willing to supply them. Boxes 
should not be accepted at the factory that have more than two pieces used in either 
bottom or top, and these should be fitted neatly and tightly together. 


Shaving. Boxes should be sufliciently dry to have stopped shrinking before 
cheese are put into them, and then they should be shaved down level or a little 
below the edge of the cheese, pains being taken to have this done evenly, and not 
lower in one place than another, otherwise when cheese are piled eight to ten high 
the lower ones will be crushed down on one side and become lopsided, presenting a 
very undesirable shape when taken from the box. Another very objectionable con- | 
dition that is too prevalent is that cheese are sent: to the station standing half an 
inch to an inch above the edge of the box, or in other words the boxes are too 
shallow for the cheese. No factory man who is at all interested in the welfare of 
his cheese should ever allow them to be sent out in this condition. 


Scale boards. Two scale boards should at all times be put upon each end of 
every cheese, as they absorb the surplus moisture and enable the cheese to come from 
the boxes in far better condition. 


Delwery. ‘hen there is a part for which the patrons are responsible, and that 
is the delivery of the cheese at the station and into the car. It may justly be said 
that enough has been said and written upon the necessity of having clean wagon 
boxes for the delivery of cheese, so that dirty boxes would now be a thing unheard 
‘f; but such is not the case, and until it is we must keep up the agitation. Only 
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last summer I saw chee-e set out of the wagon upon the ground in the rain, because 
the drawer was behind a few of his neighbors and would have to wait perhaps twenty 
minutes or half an hour to unload. A neighbor who was better hearted had to put 
them into his wagcn and draw them to the car. I also saw cheese delivered from 
wagons with half an inch to an inch of manure in the bottom of the wagon box, 
a broom heaving to be used to scrub the filth from the cheese boxes. I appeal in 
the name of common decency to such patrons to remember they are teaming human 
food, and a food that will absorb any bad flavors with which it comes in contact. 
What would they think, if upon going to their merchant to buy butter, sugar, tea, ~ 
or any other class of goods, they found the packages plastered with dirt from the 
barnyard? I do not think it unreasonable or asking too much, to make every person 
who takes cheese from a factory responsible for the delivery of the same into the 
car which is designed for them, in as good condition as when loaded at the factory, 
with unavoidable breakages of boxes excepted. I am aware that all that is necessary 
to overcome these difficulties is to get patrons interested in the ultimate welfare of 
their cheese, but I am sorry there are still patrons of factories who care so little for 
the reputation of their cheese, that they will not inconvenience themselves in the 
slightest to accomplish proper delivery. 


Invoices. Neat and correct invoices are a great credit to the cheese-maker or 
secretary, and it is only fair to say that great improvement has taken place in this 
direction, which is perhaps due to the fact that a better educated class of young men 
are entering the business, and the wide-spread influence of the dairy school under the 
auspices of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


Marking Boxes. A great improvement would be to stencil the weight plainly 
upon the boxes, the same as is done in many factories in Has‘ern Ontario. If a 
pencil is used I prefer a blue one, and plain figures large enough ta be seen, but 
not covering the whole side of the box. In conclusion, I repeat that there is a very 
important part for each patron to perform in order to raise, or even maintain the 
excellent reputation we have for cheese, and if what I have said shall awaken some 
of the careless ones to a better performance of their duty, then my highest expecta- 
tion will be gratified. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


APPLE OULTURE. 
By A. W. Pzart, B.A., Buruineton, Ont. 


Soil and Situation. In choosing a site fur an orchard, southern and southwestern 
exposures are the least favorable, vegetation in the spring being earlier and liable to 
receive severe checks from frosts ; while it also continues later in the fall, and the wood 
does not go into winter so well ripened. Should your soil be rich no special fertilizing is 
necessary, but old soils depleted by cropping should be well maunured before planting. Plow 
the manure under, and before setting out the trees thoroughly cultivate and pulverize the 
soil. Apples require a rich, porous, dry soil, and should the subsoil be wet the field ought 
to be underdrained previous to planting, care being taken to run the drains between and 
equi-distant from the rows of trees. Olay, sandy and gravelly loams with a clay or shale 
subsoil are well adapted for an orchard. Where the subsoil is gravel to a considerable 
depth a prolonged drouth will wither both the fruit and the trees. 


Selecting Nursery Stock. In choosing nursery stock great care should be taken to 
select only the best. Trees taken from low wet soils very often have a black heart due to 
the frost. Select thrifty, stocky trees, with straight clean trunks and free from « isease and 
insect pests. Plant them two or three inches deeper than they were in the nursery, cut- 
ting away the torn and bruised ends of the roots, and pruning the top back so as to corre- 
spond with the roots. If the tree has too much top it will die from drouth. If cropped 
at all hoe crops should be grown in a young orchard so that it may have suflicient cultiva- 
tion. Cultivation, in addition to keeping the soil free from weeds, checks evaporation, and 
during a drouth is equal to showers. Your trees are thus pushed ahead, vigorous and 
strong. Of course if you pursue the above plan it is necessary to manure almost every 
year. Should your trees be making too rank a growth, or not fruiting satisfactorily, you 
might correct this by seeding down with clover for a year or two, cutting it early and leav- 
ing it on the ground asa mulch. It may be laid down as a general rule that conditions 
favorable to a heavy growth of wood are unfavorable to fruiting and vice versa ; condi- 
tions not favorable to a strong wood growth are favorable to the production of fruit buds. 
When the orchard reaches maturity cultivate, manure or seed it down and top dress as its 
condition seems to require ; but never remove hay or grain crops from it, since if you do 
you rob the trees of their food. It is also a good practice to allow hogs the run of an 
orchard ; rooting the soil will do no harm, and they will destroy thousands of worms in 
eating the fallen apples: Apple trees should not be planted less than thirty-five feet 
apart in ordinary soils. If planted nearer, when they reach maturity there is too much 
shade, which means an inferior quality of fruit as well as a greater liability to the attacks 
of fungous diseases. It also makes it very difficult to move ladders around trees when 
their branches meet and interlace. In short, each tree should have sufficient space to 
have an individuality of its own. ; 


Pruning. Pruning is absolutely necessary to obtain good fruit. I form the head 
from three and a half to four and a half feet from the ground, according to the habit of 
growth of the tree. This is high enough to permit horse cultivation, and yet sufficiently 
low for the foliage of the branches to afford some shade to the trunk from the sun, thus 
warding off the attacks of the borer and making a stiff substantial tree. The head should 
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be formed of three or four branches and never of two, as in the latter case the tree would 
be very apt to split when bearing a heavy crop. Suckers (cross and superfluous limbs) 
should be removed every year, the constant aim being to have a well-balanced, evenly- 
distributed and medium open top. We should avoid cutting away the leading branches 
of large trees ; the wound does not heal over, and often the heart of the stump begins to 
rot, which by degrees extends to the body of the tree and eventually kills it. The great 
point is to determine the main branches of the tree when it is young, and afterwards 
the thinning process alone is necessary year after year. In this way the food of the 
tree is not wasted on useless limbs but is devoted entirely to the building up of necessary 
wood and the production of fruit. Pruning may be done any time between the fall of 
the leaf and a few weeks before the opening of vegetation, so long as the wood is not 
frozen. I do not advocate pruning in June as it checks the growth of and tends to stunt 
the tree, although it may promote greater fruiting in exceptional cases. 


Windbreaks. Windbreaks of pine or other coniferous trees should be planted along 


the west and north sides of orchards. They protect the trees from the icy searching winds 
of winter and reduce the windfalls to a minimum during the autumn when gales are so 
frequent. 


Varieties. I am always diffident about giving a list of apples suitable for a district 
outside of my own. The soils, situations, climatic peculiarities, etc., of different localities 
vary so much that it is indeed dangerous ground, ° In the Burlington district the Duchess 
for summer, the Ribston Pippin for fall, and the Baldwin and Greening for winter, have 
been found the most profitable. I have some thirty varieties and give the above the first 
place, with the King and Northern Spy a good second. As for quality, no apple grown on 
the American continent can equal the Oanadian Northern Spy, but unfortunately it is slow 
in bearing and somewhat subject to spot. In planting a young orchard, the best plan is to 
find out what varieties have proved the most profitable and satisfactory in your own locality 
and plant accordingly. Do not plant many varieties, or yet new and untried ones in a 
commercial orchard, and thereby save yourself disappointment. 


Manures. In regard to fertilizers, well-rotted stable manure and wood ashes form a 
good combination ; the former is rich in nitrogen, while the Jatter contains quantities of 
potash and phosphoric acid. In applying manures it is necessary to bear in mind the nature 
of the soil. Clay soils for example are naturally rich in potash, while sandy or gravelly 
ioams are somewhat deficient. Wood ashes then give to the lighter soils those elements of 
which they are in need, while clay soils on the other hand usually require more nitrogen. 
Fifty bushels per acre is a good dressing of ashes, which should be distributed evenly over 
the soil and not piled up around the trunks of the trees. 


Insects and Fungi Nests. In this paper I can only speak of our orchard enemies in a 
very general way. The chief insects that we have to fight are the codling moth, the 
canker worm, the oyster shell bark louse, the borer, the tent caterpillar and the fall web 
worm. . The first two insects may be kept in check by the systematic use of Paris green, 
one-quarter of a pound to fifty gallons of water, with one-half a pound of lime added to pre- 
vent the scorching of the leaves by the Paris green. Neglect is to a great extent the cause 
of the inroads of the bark louse ; they are rarely seen upon trees that are well cared for. The 
_ best remedies are good care, kerosene emulsion and alkaline washes, such as lye, or a solu- 
tion of washing soda and soft soap, which is made by dissolving half a pound of soda in a 
pail of soft water and adding a pint of soft soap. The kerosene emulsion is applied with 
a spray pump, while the two latter remedies are used to wash the trunk and main branches 
by means of a broom. These should be used in early June when the young lice are hatch- 
ing and crawling about. The flat-headed borer attacks the sunny or southwest side of the 
tree, blackens the bark and leaves sawdust-like particles in its path. When they once get 
into a tree the only remedy is the knife and a piece of wire to trace and kill them. The 
female moth may in a measure ba prevented from depositing her eggs on the bark by 
washing the trunk early in June and again in July with a solution of washing soda and soft 
soap made about as thick as paint. The best way to get rid of the caterpillar and fall web 
worm is to crush their nests by hand. The worst fungus we have to contend against, and 
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‘one which is on the increase, is the apple spot or scab. Ample experience has shown 
that it may be kept in check, if not entirely destroyed, by the use of the copper sul- 
phate and Bordeaux mixtures, the former to be applied before the buds start, and the 
latter once before the blossoms start and twice after they fall. The Bordeaux mixture 
with Paris green added serves the double purpose of destroying both the codling 
moth and the scab. 


In conclusion, apple culture may be summed up in four words: Cultwvation, 
manuring, pruning and spraying. 


HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES FOR HOME USE. 
By Oapr, JAMES SHEPPARD, QUEENSTON, 


Excep¢ your soil is very stiff clay you do not need any special preparation for straw- 
berries ; let the land be clean and in a good state of cultivation. If hard clay, trench 
deep in the fall, and if coal ashes can be had, apply a heavy dressing before planting. 
Plant as early in the spring as the ground will work; make your rows four feet apart, 
and set plants one foot in the row ; pinch off all fruit buds and large leaves ; pack the 
earth firmly around the roots of tne plants and keep the ground loose with hoe arid 
cultivation. Do not let the runners start too soon, as that tends to weaken the plant; 
about the middle of August is soon enough ; after that they may be allowed to run, and 
if kept in along the row will form a solid bed which should not be over a foot or fifteen 
inches wide. As soon as the ground is frozen in the fall, cover with a thick layer of straw 
or evergreen boughs. Do not remove the covering until early in the spring, as this mulch 
keeps the plant back and reduces the damage from frost. Rake off the covering, stir 
the ground, and put the mulch back between the rows, and no further attention is 
required until the fruit is ripe. Do not plant many varieties—two or three are enough. 
Bear in mind that there is a difference in strawberries. Some are perfect flowering 
varieties known as staminate, which will bear if no other variety is near them ; and some 
other varieties known as pistillate will only bear when planted near staminate varieties. 
Much disappointment and loss has often arisen from neglect to mark this fact. Do not 
imagine that after you have planted a strawberry bed tt will last a lifetime. Plant a 
few every year, and as the old rows get grassy and run out, plow down and clean the 
land with some hoe crop, give a dressing of manure, and you can plant again. For 
varieties 1 would name for staminates: Wilson, Williams, Jessie; for pistillates : 
Crescent, Buback and Haverland. 


THE FARMER’S FRUIT GARDEN. 
By H. L. Hurt, B.S.A., O.A.0., GueLPuH. 


It has been said that “ farmers, as a rule, use less fresh fruit than city people,” and 
I am inclined to believe it is true. The importance of fruit as a diet is recognized by 
all medical authorities ; and the testimony of those who enjoy the use of an abundant 
supply, goes to show that the fruit garden is, to a great extent, a profitable substitute for 
grocery accounts, as well as a good alternative for doctor’s medicine. Many who are 
well aware of the value of a fruit supply still fight shy of putting out a small plantation, 
thinking that they can buy what they need chearer than they can grow it. In this they 
are mistaken. But that is not the worst of it. They will not buy the one-hundredth 
part of what their families would use if they had it to pick for themselves. The truth of 
the matter is, any farmer who can grow fodder for his cattle cheaper than he can buy it, 
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can do the same with fruits for his family. Probably the main reason why fruit gardens 

are not more common throughout the country, is because the majority of farmers are not 

sufficiently acquainted with the management of the different kinds of fruit to know that 

they can be grown just about as cheaply as any hoed crop on the farm. When this fact. 
is more generally known, no doubt well kept gardens will become as common as corn 

fields. 

One of the first things to be considered is the selection of a suitable piece of soil. 
This should be the best on the farm. It should be well drained, either naturally or 
artificially ; situated, if possible, near the house, where it will be convenient not only for 
the women to gather the fruit, but for the men to utilize to advantage their spare moments 
in caring for it ; and all the better if it can be sheltered from the prevailing winds by 
an orchard or other windbreak. Land on the farm is not a scarce article, therefore do 
not scrimp the size of the fruit garden. Make it long—one hundred yards at least—and 
as wide as you chovse. Extend the rows the long way, and as far as possible both ways, 
so that all the cultivation may be done by horse power instead of hand power. The 
extent will, of course, vary with the requirements. From one-half to one acre in smail 
fruits should abundantly supply the wants of an ordinary family. In selecting the 
kinds and determining the number to plant, the aim should be to provide a succession of 
fruit, fresh or preserved, throughout the year. A succession of fresh fruits may be kept 
up by having not only a succession of the different kinds of fruits, as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, etc., but by having early and late varieties of these. I will give the 
different fruits which should be found in the farmer’s garden, mentioning them in the 
order in which they come to us throughout the season. 


Rhubarb, although not a fruit, is the first thing in spring that answers that purpose, 
and gives us a wholesome foretaste of sweeter things to come, Two or three dozen 
plants, set about three feet apart in the row, will yield all that is required for a number 
of years. All this plant needs is clean cultivation and liberal manuring. It is well, too, 
to break off the large seed stalks whenever they appear, so as not to allow the plants to 
exhaust themselves by producing seed. 


Strawberries are the first fruit of the season, and at that time are perhaps more 
relished than any other. They are best grown in rows about four feet apart ; the plants 
set about fifteen inches apart in the row. They may be planted in spring or early 
autumn, but, as with all other fruits, early spring is the best time. Only young plants 
from a plantation which has not yet fruited should be planted. Planting can be made a 
very easy operation. Mark out the rows with a corn marker or use a garden line. Open 
the holes for the plants with a spade by sticking it into the ground five or six inches and 
then pressing the earth back on each side. Slap in the roots, spreading them out fan- 
shaped, and close the earth firmly about them again with the feet. Pick off all blossoms 
the first year. It is well to place the first runners so as not to take root too close 
together. They may be allowed to spread, forming matted rows about a foot and a half 
wide. Keep well cultivated and free from weeds. In the fall, as soon as the ground is 
frozen hard enough to bear a team, cover the rows with a mulch of straw, or better, 
strawy stable manure. In the spring when severe frosts are over remove the coarsest of 
this mulch and tread it down between the rows. This will preserve the moisture and 
insure a good crop of berries even in a dry time. The season of ripening may be pro- 
longed a week or more by leaving a portion of the patch covered for a longer time in 
the spring. When once planted strawberries will bear fruit for several years, but the 
longer they are left the more numerous becomes the weeds and the fewer and smaller 
the berries. As planting out a new lot is much easier than keeping the old ones clean, 
it is found that we get better berries with less labor by planting out a new lot every 
spring and plowing up the old one after it has fruited once. The varieties that will give 
the best results can be determined only by experiments for each locality. It is advisable 
to start with a few varieties, such as Haverland, Wilson, Buback and Beder Wood, which 
have established a reputation for themselves in other places, and then test from time to 
time with these a few of the other varieties which may prove more productive or may be 
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valuable for extending the season by ripening very early or very late. To insure the 
fertilization of the blossoms and the setting of fruit, varieties with imperfect blossoms 
like the Haverland and Buback, should always be grown in adjacent rows to those bear- 
ing perfect blossoms, like the Wilson and Beder Wood. 


Next in order of ripening come raspberries. These begin to ripen before the last of 
the strawberries are gone, and with a good collection of varieties extend the season of 
fresh fruit another month or six weeks. Raspberries should be planted in rows about 
five feet apart. The plants may be set two or three feet apart in the row, so that they 
will in time make a close hedge row ; but it is a much better plan to arrange the rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants and gooseberries in a block, in rows five feet apart each 
way, so that horse cultivation may be given both ways. In this way much hard labor 
will be saved, and the small fruits may be cultivated as cheaply as corn in hills. The 
cultivation should be thorough. ‘Keep all weeds down and the surface loose and mellow ; 
it will then act as a mulch to retain the moisture. Three inches of surface soil well 
stirred is better than plowing twice as deep. SIf the cultivator is started early in the 
spring and used often enough to keep all weeds down, there is no necessity for plowing 
among the bushes at any time. Pinching back the tips of the new canes in the summer 
is advisable in all parts of the country except where the canes have to be laid down in 
the fall for winter protection. This pinching back should be done as soon as the canes 
reach two and a half or three feet in height. It causes them to branch out and grow 
stout and strong so that they will bear their load of fruit without requiring to be staked 
up to keep it off the ground. The regular annual pruning may be done any time in the 
fall after the fruit is picked. It consists in cutting out all the old wood that has borne 
fruit and leaving only four or five of the strongest new canes on each hill. Raspberries 
begin bearing a couple of years from planting, and with good care will bear profitable 
crops for ten or twelve years. A new plantation should be set out, however, aS soon as 
the old one shows signs of failing. The following named varieties have proved their 
excellence in many parts of the country, and make up a collection of the late and early 
varieties of the different colors: Red—Marlboro’ and Cuthbert ; black—Souhegan, Hill- 
born and Gregg ; purple—Shaffer, Yellow and Golden Queen. The large blackberry, or 
bramble, as the wild species is called, is not grown as generally as it should be. Some 
dislike growing it on account of the sprawling growth of the canes and the stout hooked 
prickles which they bear. These objectionable features may be overcome by nipping back the 
young canes when they reach a height of three feet, and wearing a leather glove while 
cultivating them. The blackberry requires much the same attention and pruning as the 
raspberry. The fruit begins to ripen after the raspberries are gone, and keeps up a suc- 
cession of fresh fruit for the table. The Snyder and Stone’s Hardy are hardy varieties 
which will succeed where some of the finer varieties such as Agxwam and Taylor cannot 
be grown. 


Currants and gooseberries are perhaps not so much prized in their season as rasp- 
berries and strawberries, yet they have a place which can not well bs filled by any other 
fruit. I can well remember from experience that these fruits in the form of jellies and 
jams often make the most interesting portion of a school boy’s lunch. Like raspberries 
they require clean shallow cultivation, and are always benefited by liberal applications 
of wood ashes scattered evenly all over the surface of the ground. A mulch of some 
kind scattered under the bushes before the fruit begins to ripen answers the double 
purpose of retaining moisture and keeping the fruit free from being splashed with soil 
during heavy rains. Currants and gooseberries may be grown either in bush or tree 
form. In the bush form about six branches should be allowed to form the bush. Train 
these up from the ground, keeping the bush symmetrical. The annual prunning had 
better be done in the early spring, and consists in removing a couple of the oldest 
branches that have fruited for two or three years, and allowing a couple of the strongest 
new shoots to replace them. Shorten in the new wood where necessary to keep the 
bushes symmetrical. The ‘“ worms” common to both currant and gooseberry bushes 
must be watched for and attended to as soon as they make their appearance. They can 
easily be killed by spraying the bushes with Paris Green at the rate of a quarter of a 
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pound to a fifty gallon barrel. A pail of lime water added lessens the liability of the 
Paris Green to injure the foliage. ‘The following named varieties should give good results 
in most localities: Currants—Victoria, Fay’s Prolific, White Grape, and Black N aples ; 
Gooseberries—Houghton, Dewning, and Whitesmith. So far we have mentioned only 
the small fruits that go to make up a well-stocked fruit garden. *, 


~~ Jn addition to these, enough of the larger fruits such as grapes, cherries, plums, 
apples, and when the climate will permit of it, peaches, pears, and quinces should be 
grown to provide an abundant supply for home use. In conclusion I would like to give 
a few general directions applicable to these and most other kinds of fruits. Ist, Culti- 
vate thoroughly and repeatedly, and as soon as possible after every rain. Surface 
cultivation about fruit trees and bushes is preferable to deep plowing. 2nd, Apply 
fertilizers liberally ; unleached wood ashes is one of the best fertilizers for fruit trees, 
vines and bushes, and may safely be applied at all times. Barnyard manure should be 
withheld where there is a tendency to excessive wood growths. Scatter all fertilizers 
evenly as far as the roots extend. 3rd, ®rune every year without fail. For trees, cur- 
rant, and gooseberry bushes the best time to prune is early in the spring before the buds 
start, Vines may be pruned in the autumn as soon as the leaves have fallen ; and berry 
bushes in the summer as soon as the fruit is picked. 4th, Keep a viligant watch for 
injurious insects and fungous diseases. The Bordeaux mixture applied in a fine spray is 
one of the cheapest and most effective means of preventing nearly all fungous diseases 
affecting fruits. A simple formula for making this is four pounds copper sulphate, four 
pounds of lime to forty gallons or a barrel of water. As a combined insecticide and 
fungicide four ounces Paris Green should be added to a barrel of the mixture. 5th. In 
conclusion do not expect an abundance of fruit without making an intelligent effort to 
grow it; but rest assured that with proper management the fruit garden will yield more 
profit and pleasure than any other equal area on the farm. 


CULTIVATION OF THE ORCHARD, 
By W. W. Hinsorn, Leamineton, Ont. 


Simcoe county is about the northern limit in which the apple succeeds, and it must, 
therefore, receive special care to make it a very profitable crop. There is no doubt in my 
opinion but that this fruit can be grown very extensively in this section and give greater 
returns for the time and money expended than can be obtained in growing most other 
crops. We all know that grain farming does not pay as it once did. We should there- 
fore look around and see what changes in crops can be made that will pay. There is a 
large portion of this country admirably adapted to the growth of the apple. The farther 
north we can perfect this fruit the higher color, finer flavor, and better keeping qualities 
will it have. These are all points of the greatest importance, and I have visited no 
locality where they can be obtained to a higher degree. More care and skill, however, is 
required in the cultivation and management of the orchard where the growing season is 
somewhat shorter and the cold of winter is more intense. We must aim to get an early, 
vigorous growth of wood, and to ripen the wood and fruit buds thoroughly in the autumn. 
With this end in view, I would recommend the following method of planting and 
cultivation of the orchard as likely to give the greatest measure of success: 


Selection of Trees. Always select young, healthy trees, two years old from the bud, or 
not more than three years old from the graft. If they show any appearance of black heart 
do not plant them, as they will not recover. This may be detected by looking at the 
scars made on the trunk of the tree where the side branches have been prunned off in the 
nursery. If these wounds have healed over nicely there will be no danger of black heart 
If they have not healed over, but have turned black, and the bark around them shows a 
dark discoloration, caused by the sap ooxing out, I would expect to find the heart of the 
tree dead or discolored, from which they do not recover, and never make healthy trees. 
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Sowl. The soil should be a good friable loam, well drained, either naturally or by 
underdraining. A northern slope is to be preferred. Select the highest elevation you 
have, other conditions being equal. 


Planting. This should be done when growth begins in the early spring. Plant a 
little deeper than they were in the nursery. First prune off all injured roots, and one 
half or more on the top. Dig the holes larger and deeper than required to admit the 
roots of the tree—use soil of good, medium fertility to put in among them. This should 
be well rammed in among the roots. Always save the richest soil or loam to put on top 
as a mulch around the tree. Never let manure come in contact with the roots of any 
plant or tree when planting. Never plant when the soil is wet enough to cleave together 
badly when handling. Another important matter is to keep the roots covered while out 
of the ground ; many a failure can be traced to the neglect of this precaution. My own 
method is to place a large box on a stoneboat, put the trees in the box and mix wet straw 
with the roots. Drive along when planting and take out the trees just as wanted. They 
should be planted at least forty feet apart to give best results, especially now that spray- 
ing has to be resorted to. 


Cultivation. This is the all-important matter- We find most of the orchards 
throughout the country are very much neglected in this respect. Especially is this true 
with old or bearing trees. This gives one the impression that they are now considered 
old enough to take care of themselves. This method of treatment will pay just as well 
as it pays to keep dairy cows around the straw stack during winter, with no other food 
or protection. Many farmers do not know that an old orchard requires cultivation. 
This, no doubt, is largely owing to the fact that many of the agents who go around selling 
trees tell them that no special cultivation is required ; that they can grow grain or other 
crops among the trees while young, and seed down when older and get a crop of hay as 
well as apples. With the experience I have had I would recommend that no more trees 
be planted than can be well cared for every season. With the method of culture I shall 
outline, more net profit can be obtained from one acre than is usually taken from ten as 
generally managed. We must know something about the needs and requirements of a 
tree before we can cultivate intelligently. We must ever keep in mind the fact that 
mother earth is the greatest storehouse of plant food, and that all fertilizers we can add 
are only of secondary consideration. We must therefore cultivate or stir the soil often to 
prepare the plant food or bring it into a condition to be utilized by the tree. We must 
also remember that however great the supply of plant food contained in the soil, it can 
be of little use to the tree witbout a sufficient supply of moisture during the period of 
growth. Moisture is present in sufficient quantities in the spring, and may be conserved 
by oft-repeated stirring of the soil during dry weather. While the trees are young, any 
crop may be planted between them that will admit of early and constant cultivation. 
When they are old enough to produce paying crops of fruit, no other crop should be 
grown. Give all the space to the trees and continue to give good cultivation from early 
spring until the middle of August or first of September. At this time sow to rye, fall 
wheat or crimson clover. This early sowing of grain will give a covering to the soil that 
will catch and hold the snow during winter and prevent the rapid changes of freezing 
and thawing. The greatest benefit, however, is usually derived from the great evapor- 
ation that takes place of the surplus moisture through the medium of the growing plants. 
This would otherwise go to stimulate a late growth of wood in the tree that would not 
fully mature their fruit buds. This crop must be plowed under early in the following 
spring, and the same treatment as above outlined should be continued from year to year. 
Never on any account allow the land to remain for a single season in grain or grass. 
Cultivation should always reach to about the same depth, whether done with the harrow, 
cultivator, or plow, especially among large trees. The small fibrous or feeding roots of 
the tree naturally come towards the surface, or as near to the surface as the soil is 
undisturbed. It will be quite evident that if the soil is worked shallow for some time 
and then turned up deep, that countless numbers of those rootlets.are destroyed. I 
I would therefore advocate shallow cultivation at all times in the orchard. I am pursu 
ing this method with very satisfactory results. 
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Trimming. This may be done every spring as soon as hard freezing weather is past. 
Out out all superfluous branches, and shorten in the new growth of young trees if growing 
rapidly. Itis quite common to find the pruning of the bearing orchard neglected for 
two and three years at atime. The professional pruner comes along in the winter looking 
for a job, and if he has an oily tongue usually succeeds in getting it. When he invades 
an apple tree his first operation is to cut out the centre of the top, as he says, to let in 
the sunshine, but more properly speaking, to make room for himself to stand while mutilat- 
ing the tree. When done it is hard to tell whether the tree or the ground contains 
most of the top. This sudden check to the growth of the tree is most ruinous. 
Where the sun shines directly into a tree top that has heretofore been shaded, and its 
rays atrike the larger limbs, they are sun-scalded, and borers get in their work and 
ruin is the result. Should the pruning of an orchard be neglected for two or three 
years, it will not answer to take out. all in one season that should be removed. 
Rather take two or three years to rectify the mistake or neglect. Thin out the top enough 
to admit a free circulation of air, and leave enough foliage in the center of the tree toe 
shade the large limbs. If properly trimmed every spring there will be but few large 
limbs to be taken out at any time, and thus the health of the tree will be preserved. 


SMALL FRUIT GROWING. 
By C. L. SrerHens. 


T may begin with the rather hackneyed statement which is found in all nurserymen’s 
catalogues, ‘that any soil which will grow a good crop of potatoes will grow a good crop 
of berries.” This is quite true, other conditions being equal. 


Strawberries not only come first as to season, but when grown to perfection they are 
the most delicious and pleasing to the palate of any of the fruits which can be grown in 
this climate. The nature of the soil has an important bearing on the crop. The prevail- 
ing opinion is that a clay loam well drained, naturally or otherwise, is the most desirable 
for growing this fruit, and my own experience entirely bears out this opinion. Where 
possible, then, I would advise the selection of such soil when intending to plant straw- 
berries. The first essential is a previous root crop; early potatoes by preference, as I 
am a believer in what may be called summer or early fall planting, the potato crop pre- 
supposes a rich soil in a good state of cultivation. Apply a heavy coat of well-rotted 
manure, from the cow stable preferred, and plow deeply in, another lighter dressing of 
manure to be then harrowed in along with a liberal application of hardwood ashes. If 
this is done about the middle of August, time can be spared to let it stand a week or ten 
days so that the weed seeds may sprout, and a thorough harrowing will destroy them all 
and put the soil in first-class condition for planting. If the season be dry it may be hard 
to get good plants by the lst of September, but that is one of the things that must be 
provided for beforehand. Get your plants as near home as you can and have them care- 
fully dug up and replanted with as little disturbance as possible to the roots, I might 
say here, that if planting largely at this season of the year, a man should grow his own 
plants ; he can then have them when and how he likes, Most varieties are so prolific of 
runners that one hundred plants put out one year and encouraged to increase will easily 
yield from one thousand to fifteen hundred fine plants the next year. Some people grow 
their plants in pots for their summer planting, that is, they sink small pots filled with 
earth near the parent plants and cause the runners to strike root in the pots. When the 
pots become full of roots the plants can be shaken out, and they may be transported long 
distances, and be days on the way, without receiving material injury, but this tedious 
and expensive process is not necessary if you grow your own plants. Plant in rows from 
twenty-six to thirty inches apart (according as it is a small or large growing variety), 
and the plants from twelve to fifteen inches apart in the row. If the ground be really 
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dry, try to give each plant a pint of water immediately, this will keep them from wilting 
and start growth at once. Cultivation with the hoe or scuffler should begin in a week 
and be kept up every week or ten days as long as the ground is fit. Do not let any 
runners grow. If cold weather comes before snow, as soon as the ground is frozen, cover 
it and the plants lightly with clean straw or marsh hay. I find straw that has been well 
scratched over by the hens is in a nice condition for this purpose, and is likely to have 
few weed or other seeds in it. If the fall cultivation has been thorough no more will be 
needed until after the first crop is picked, and the straw mulching may be left on. This 
first crop should be enormous and the fruit of superior size and quality. After fruiting 
rake off mulching and cultivate same as preceding fall allowing but few runners to grow, 
and the next year you may have another crop nearly as good as the first. After this 
second crop plow or dig up immediately, and you have time to get a late ccop of some- 
thing else. By this method you get four crops off the ground in three years, and get 
your first crop of berries within ten months of planting ; while for spring planting, for 
which the preparation of the ground would be the same, you do not get your first crop 
for fourteen months, and by plowing up after a second crop and putting something in 
for a fall crop, you get but three crops in three years, or three profits instead of four. 


For varieties I prefer Michael’s Early, Haverland, Sharpless and Eureka. They 
ripen in the order named and are the best _I know, cost no more to grow than Wilson or 
Orescent, not perhaps quite so productive, but worth double the money most times both 
to grower and consumer. The consumer of strawberries too often forgets that small 
berries not only have more waste but are much inferior in flavor and quality to the larger 
kinds, and there is much greater value in a box of the latter. 


Raspberries follow next in order of ripening. They will do best in rich, deep, moist, 
but not wet soil. Plant in the fall if possible, in ground prepared as for strawberries, in 
rows four feet apart, and eighteen inches in the row. Expect no crop the first season. 
Suckers will grow freely ; in cultivating keep these all cut off but two or three to each 
plant, and keep those you leave down to a height of three feet. These canes will bear 
a crop the second year, a light one. Let a few more young canes grow the second year, 
always keeping up cultivation (except at fruiting time). Keep the young canes from 
growing too tall, to avoid the necessity of tying to stakes, and the third year a full crop 
should be produced, and such a plantation will last for many years. Mawuure alternate 
years with barnyard manure and hardwood ashes, applied either fall or spring. The old 
canes should be removed every year. As to varieties, the Turner and Cuthbert Red and 
Golden Queen are the only good kinds which will stand this climate without protection, 
I know of no good black cap or blackberry which will stand our winters. 


Currants, red, white and black, and gooseberries come in pretty much together. 
Plant currant bushes in rows five feet apart, and about four feet in the row; goose- 
berries a foot farther each way. Thorough preparation and enriching of the ground 
should precede planting. Strong two-year plants should be procured ; they will be well- 
grown and bear trimming before planting, which may be done in spring or fall, the latter 
preferred. Cultivate often, grow potatoes with them the first season ; the second season 
there should be some fruit, the third year a big crop, which should increase from year to 
year as the bush increases in size. Keep all three-year-old wood cut out, and cut back 
the branches of currants somewhat, but not the gooseberries. Keep all superfluous young 
shoots cut out, if too many are left the bushes become weak ; manure alternately with 
barnyard manure and hardwood ashes, cultivate often and attend to the pruning and 
the bushes will last a long time. I have raspberries, currants and gooseberries planted 
over ten years ago still growing vigorously, and last year’s crop was as good, if not 
better, than any they ever yielded, and they look as if they might be good for ten 
years more. Oultivate, manure and prune, and the crop will be all right. Fay’s Red 
Prolific, Red Cherry, Versailles Red, White Grape, Lee’s Black and Black Champion 
currants are all good and the best I know of in their different classes. The “ Downing” 
gooseberry is so much better than any other that it may be called the only one for main 
crop, it does not mildew and is very prolific. For fancy kinds a few plants of White- 
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emith, Crown Bob and Industry might be grown, also Pearl Prolific, they are all very 
fine and good croppers, but are said to be subject to mildew. I have grown them all for 
several years and have never seen mildew yet. The only enemy I have found, and that 
they have equally with white and red currants, is the currant worm. I find-“slug 
shot” dusted on the bushes as often as may be required a reliable and safe means of 
destroying the worms. The war against the worms should be kept up late in the season 
if any worms appear ; the late broods do much harm by taxing the strength of bushes, and 
preventing the formation of fruit buds for the next year. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF FRUIT OULTURE. 
By Wma. H. Buntine. 


Owing to the very marked change in agricultural life and prospects in this section 
during the past few years, largely the consequences o* the depreciated value of what was 
once the principal money crop to the farmer, he has been forced largely to look for other 
means of support to enable him to provide for his family. As this section seemed favor- 
ably adapted by nature for the cultivation of the various fruits indigenous to this country, 
and as the prices for fruit products in the market seemed fairly satisfactory, during the 
last few years an enormous increase in production has taken place, with a consequent 
reduction in prices in the markets of the country ; so much so, that the question is now 
being asked on every hand by those already engaged in fruit growing to any extent,— 

‘Shall I, under present conditions and prospects, branch out any further or undertake more 
extensive operations?” And by those contemplating a change from their present system 
of grain growing and stock raising,—“ Is there any money in fruit growing forme?” It is 
my desire, in this paper, to answer these questions as well as I can, from a practicle 
standpoint. 


The question that confronts us in answering this very important question in the 
affirmative, is the possibility of over production, and the consequent lower prices in the 
near future. This is an era cf low prices, ‘The time has gone by, I believe forever, when 
the fruit grower of this section can hope to realize ten or fifteen cents per pound for his 
grapes and a couple of dollars for a basket of peaches. At those prices only the favored 
few, who never realized the value of a dollar, could dare to indulge in what the Giver 
designed for the many. I am glad that the progress that has been made in this country, 
has enabled the producer to put before the consuming thousands of our cities, fresh and 
wholesome fruit, at prices within the reach of all, and at prices which, with careful 
management and prudent forethought on the part of the producer, should give him at 
least a fair remuneration for his labor. What, then, are the prospects for the future? I 
believe that for the careful, industrious, methodical grower there is, notwithstanding 
probable low prices in ordinary years, a fair prospect for a comfortable livelihood for him- 
self and his family in his chosen profession. 


A successful fruit grower at the present day must be thoroughly alive to the con- 
ditions surrounding his business, and ready to avail himself of every help that can be 
offered by science, art, and the practice of the most successful men of his calling, and 
because so many are not willing to pay the price of ultimate success, it is a self-evident 
fact, that the chances for the earnest and painstaking student are thereby much increased. 
If we would be successful, we must also bring to bear in our present operations and future 
plans all that can be gathered from our failures in the past, as well as the practical exper- 
ience of all those with whom we come in contact. How often has it been our experience 
when we have gone extensively into any special line of fruit, with the hope of making 
large profits, calculating on the basis of ratio of profit accrued on a smaller scale, that the 
venture has resulted in disappointment and loss, and as we have reviewed the situation we 
have been unable to see that it has been through any particular fault of our own, and we 
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have said, “Fruit growing does not pay.” We do not stop to think that in taking such a 
step we have gone to a certain extent, outside of our legitimate business, and have become 
a speculator staking our expectations on the favorable issue of a single crop, which for 
many reasons might easily prove a failure. Unless specially favorable conditions no fruit 
grower can afford to depend exclusively upon one certain crop to the neglect of all others, 
but will be exercising only ordinary business sagacity if after studying the capabilities of 
his land, he plants a variety of fruits that will give promise of favorable results. The old 
adage, ‘ Do not have all your eggs in one basket” is as true to-day as ever it was, and is 
peculiarly adapted to the fruit grower. However, having succeeded by unremitting 
study and care in producing a bountiful crop, many a man makes a failure when success 
seems to be within his grasp. He has not taken the trouble to acquaint himself with the 
requirements of the markets to which he has access, and consigns his fruit in a blind 
haphazard way to any commission man whose labels he may happen to have handy, only 
to find very often in the course of a week or so, that that particular market has been 
temporarily overstocked and his consignment has hardly paid expenses, and he is loud in 
his complaints as to the rascality of the public in general and his commission man in 
particular. Now while I believe the commission man has much to answer for, as well as 
the carrying companies, I really think that if some of us were to follow a shipment of 
ours sometimes until it reached the family of the consumer, we would have a good deal 
more sympathy for the commission man than we have had heretofore. It will not be 
within the province of this paper to take up the question of the proper or improper pack 
ing of fruit, for I believe no grower who has any love for his business, or respect for 
himself, will be found guilty of covering up faulty or inferior fruit with that which is fair 
and comely, in order to effect a favorable sale. That policy is suicidal in the extreme, 
and has been in the past one of the obstacles that the honest and conscientious packer 
has had to contend with. 


To sum up, then, some of the essentials of successful fruit culture: In the first place 
study your business and the capabilities of your soil; secondly, ascertain the require- 
ments of the public to which you wish to cater. Do not be discouraged by occasional 
failures ; avoid specialities as an exclusive thing, but endeavor to be in the market at all 
times in the season with first-class products so that your brand may become well and 
favorably known by the consuming public. Seek to place your product in the market as 
quickly and as cheaply as possible, and in the best possible condition. Inall our affairs, 
business and otherwise, let us deal in an honest, straight-forward manner, being deter- 
mined to deserve success, and without doubt we shall obtain it, if not in a large accumu- 
lation of this world’s goods, at least with the assurance of a comfortable livelihood for 
ourselves and families, and the satisfaction of knowing that we have to some extent 
contributed to the comfort and happiness of the world at large. 
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GOOD ROADS DEPARTMENT. 


ROADS AND THE PATHMASTER. 
By A. W. Campse tt, C. E., Provincrat InstRucToR In ROADMAKING. 


Turkey has no roads ; the roads of England are among the finest in the world. These 
facts form an index to the social and commercial development of the two countries. 
Ontario has roads; but unfortunately they cannot be classed among the best in the 
world. Roads are not only indicative of commercial and social develepment, but are a 
means to this end, and as such their improvement is an object which should be sought and 
applauded by every good citizen. 


For a considerable part of the year a large portion of our farming population is 
shut out from intercourse with social and business life. For the remainder of the year, 
owing to the rough, rutted and ill-kept condition of the roads, many find a short journey 
to the town a labor for themselves and their horses, and destruction to their buggies and 
carriages. This condition of affairs has a wider significance than the mere discomfort of 
such a journey and prematurely worn-out vehicles. it means to a large extent, unhealthy 
variations in the commercial system of this country—stagnation or unnatural activity. 
Tt means that the towns are filling up with young men and women who find life on the 
farm irksome ; who for want of social privileges that every healthy brain demands, leave 
the country behind them to engage in the more stirring pursuits of the city. To prevent 
our farms from becoming depopulated, to give all possible encouragement to the farming 
community, is one of the serious problems confronting us. 


There is no department of municipal affairs which demands the attention of councillors 
today more than road improvement, and there is no department which receives less. 
Councils appropriate small sums to pieces of work here and there throughout their muni- 
cipalities. Unless the work happens to be an expensive bridge, very little supervision is 
given to the method in which it is completed—the materials, the quality of workmanship 
and other details. In addition to this the councils appoint pathmasters, and there their 
duty ends ; whether the pathmaster makes good or bad use of the labor or money under 
his control is a matter of little moment. No attention is given to a man’s fitness or 
unfitness for the office. The ‘‘job” is handed around, and each pathmaster generally 
makes use of it to do a little grading, ditching or gravelling in front of his own property. 
He cannot undertake any work of a substantial or durable nature as the amount of labor 
at his command is too limited. The result of this neglect on the part of the council—this 
inefficient and disconnected method of doing roadwork—has been to create an indifference 
and apathy on the part of the people toward roadwork. 


The agitation for road reform is not an agitation against statute labor in favor of 
commutation or some new legislation. Neither is it an effort to cause greater expenditure 
on roads. Increased expenditure and the present system of supervising the work would 
mean little more than increased waste. Nor are all those in favor of road reform united 
in the belief that statute labor cannot be rendered efficient. The object of the present 
movement is to create interest in road improver.ent, to awaken people to the fact that 
even our best roads are not as good as they can be made; to raise the standard of what a 
good road ought to be; to obtain for roads, road work, and road expenditure more careful 
consideration from councils and all who are in any way interested in them. In some 
cases councils will no doubt find that the statute labor system is not applicable to their 
needs ; others will find that 1,000 days of statute labor are as good to them as $1,000; 
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others will find that increased expenditure is necessary in order to obtain an ultimately 
economical result, .The principal object of the road reform movement is to make the best 
possible use of the means at present employed. 


To this end, councils in making appropriations for road and bridge work will take 
into consideration the fact tat permanent and durable work is by far more economical 
than temporary patch work which has to be repeated every year or two ; just in the same 
way that a good horse costing $100 is oftena more profitable purchase than a poor one 
costing $10. Councils will in appointing pathmasters choose capable businesslike men in 
preference to those who are incompetent ; and they will keep these pathmasters in office 
so that the community may profit by their experience increasing from year to year. 


The post of pathmaster should be as desirable as the councillorship or any other 
office of the corporation. In every community there are men, respected, who have been 
successful in farming or in whatever business they are engaged, and whoare capable of 
exercising a controlling influence. Such men would create enthusiasm among those 
engaged in roadwork and the work would be performed willingly. Men who as path- 
masters, go around and get the people to do their work only by threats of fining, cannot 
get the statute labor done other than grudgingly and where the work is done in this 
spirit, little progress can be made. There are some good pathmasters who are doing all 
that can be expected of them with the means at their disposal. But they are very few, 
and it is a very discouraging thing for a section to construct a mile or a mile and a half 
of good road when the pathmaster and the people at both ends are negligent, content. 
that they themselves and others more enterprising should travel in the mud. 


Councils ought to have a plan of their municipality showing the road divisions, 
They should be thoroughly conversant with it, knowing what work should be done, how 
it should be done, and what work is being done. In some townships it has been found 
advisable for the purpose of preserving uniformity, to appoint a man whose duty it Is to 
consult with the pathmasters, examine roads, bridges and culverts carefully, watch the 
working of all drains and report monthly to the council. The council should not have 
the municipality divided iuto so many road divisions that the work that can be done is 
merely patchwork. They should give to each pathmaster such an amount of labor and 
money that he can do substantial and permanent work. They should furnish him with 
literature indicating the principles under which the work must be carried on. 


System is as much needed in regulating road expenditure as in any other business, 
A private enterprise conducted in so slipshod and careless a manner as is the road con- 
struction throughout Ontario to.day would speedily end in failure. This idea of “system” 
must not only exist in the council but in the mind of the pathmaster. When the 
improvement of a road is undertaken, carefully devised plans should be decided upon so 
that all work done from year to year will be successive steps toward one end. By neglect 
of system, the change and interchange of plans hastily devised on the ground renders 
the work of one day or year useless in view of that afterwards adopted. A pathmaster 
must not only make calculation for this year’s work, but will have in view the work of 
succeeding years. 


In making a road, the grading and draining should be carried on during the same 
season. A road which is graded only, and then subjected to the tratflic of fall and spring 
before being drained becomes a shapeless mass by the ensuing summer, and a large 
amount of grading must necessarily be repeated. Under-drainage as well as surface 
drainage must be provided. Thorough drainage is as much needed by the roads as by the 
fields. All this, with the principles of grading, crowning, location, metalling, etc, the 
competent pathmaster must know. To make roads is a matter which any man who 
knows how to handle a pick and shovel can do. But to make the right kind of road in 
the right place and in the right way so that when completed it is the most durable, 
serviceable and economical that could be constructed is another matter—one which 
requires sound judgment, ability, study and experience. Experience, study and observa- 
tion of a hundred years have taught the people of England, and of France to build good 
roads. We of Ontario must study their methods and those of all countries, localize and 
adapt them to our circumstances and needs if we are to obtain economical results, 
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One cause of the faulty working of the statute !abour system is that all entitled to 
perform work are called out at one time, indiscriminately and without forethought ; all 
teams and no men; all men and no teams; all plows and scrapers, and no wagons—or 
vice versa. The experience of the pathmaster will soon teach him to follow the practice 
of contractors, to call out only such a number of men as he can properly direct, always 
providing for this number, It will be a further duty of the council to provide the path- 
master with such machinery as will bring about the best and most economical results. 

The best law is that which will be best. administered. If the statute labour 
law proves unsuccessful it is the fault of those whose duty it is to carry it into effect. 
On this depends the future of the roads of Ontario, and the prominent feature of road 
reform now is that there shall be reform in the council’s attitude toward road improve- 
ment, reform in the council’s manner of appointing pathmasters, the pathmaster’s fitness 
for the office and the reduction of roadwork to a systematic, methodical basis. 


fy 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COUNTRY ROADS. 
By G. B. Armstrone, TEESWATER. 


I think you will all agree with me that our country roads need improving, but how 
to accomplish this is a task which I fear will require a more facile pen than mine to 
describe. However, I hope to bring forward a few thoughts which I trust will be of 
service in promoting discussion, and thereby creating a more lively interest in the art of 
road-making than there has heretofore been. It shall be my aim in this short paper to 
improve the roads and the system of making them, rather than to advocate any new and 
radical mode of road reform ; but one thing of which I am convinced is, that we will 
have good roads just as soon as there is a national sentiment created in the minds of the 
people in favor of them. People everywhere are anxious for increased railroad accom- 
modation, but we should see to it that the roads leading to those lines of railroad are 
kept in a proper and safe condition ; and I claim that good roads, whether rail or country, 
will do as much to lift a nation into prosperity and happiness as any other work to 
which she could direct her energies. Good roads are ‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
They are not only desirable to improve the appearance of our farms and the country in 
general, and to give pleasure and enjoyment to the travelling community, but also a 
necessity to enhance the value of our property, to lessen the cost of marketing our 
products and thus increase our profits. Every Canadian who has visited Great Britain is 
highly delighted with the excellent condition in which he found the highways there ; it 
is remarkable to a Canadian’s eye because of the large amount of rainfall. On the other 
hand, our Old Country cousins on arrival here, are somewhat disgusted with the Queen’s 
highway on this side of the deep. The principal reason for this is that we do our road- 
making by statute labor. We have a system which leaves it optional for Township 
councils to commute the labor, which would, in my estimation, be an improvement ; but 
however desirable that would be, the fact remains that very few municipalities have 
taken advantage of it ; therefore, as statute labor is here to stay for some time to come 
at least, let us by all means in our power try to improve it. 

There exsists a great difference of opinion among the people as to the proper width 
of the road bed, but I consider it better to be safe than sorry. I would suggest therefore, 
that it be wide enough for any person driving a spirited horse to safely encounter a 
traction engine or even an ordinary bicycle, not saying anything of the electric railway 
that we hear so much talk about. Municipal councils should inaugurate a system of tile 
draining to obviate the necessity of carrying off the water by deep ditches, which are not 
only dangerous but unsightly ; and just here I may say that while crowning is necessary 
still it should not be overdone, and [ consider that a rise of one foot on a thirty-foot 
roadway is quite sufficient. In appointing men for pathmasters they should, if possible, 
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be only such as have a knowledge of road-making ; and when that class of men are 
found they should be re-appointed from year to year. This will not only be helpful to 
make better roads, but will also have a tendency to create a more uniform road. In some 
districts good roads have no doubt been built and maintained under the present system, 
but in a vast number of cases have too often been undone by a change of pathmasters. One 
of the defects of the present system is the want of uniformity in construction. This 
could in a great measure be remedied by making the “beats” larger over which path- 
masters have charge. They should also enact rules for pathmasters’ guidance and 
assistance, as they are unable or unwilling to say to their nearest neighbors (which in 
itself is demoralizing) how much gravel should be drawn in one load. Then farmers 
with a team of colts or lame horses for an excuse would not be permitted to trot oft with 
a quarter of a yard of material, sometimes in a box without any end boards, to be 
scattered along the road, very little reaching the place intended for improvement. The 
men that are generally appointed pathmasters are those who have the least number of 
days roadwork to perform ; but while this may or may not be right, councils should make 
it imperative on pathmasters to perform their full amount of roadwork. 

Pathmasters after being appointed should lay plans for the improvement of the road 
over which they have charge, and should abstain as much as possible from undoing 
what their predecessors have done. In ordering out the men, care should be taken 
not to have too many men for the number of teams, or too many teams for the 
number of men, as it frequently happens that valuable time is lost in this way. If 
gravelling is being done, a sufficient number of men should be on the road to spread 
the material, which should not be less than eight feet in width. These men should 
come provided not only with shovels but also with a garden rake and astone hammer, 
as these are quite necessary tools for good roadmaking. Pathmasters should bear in 
mind that they are the representatives of the Queen, and having been thus honored 
should strive to have the road as presentable as possible when she appears on the 
scene. Farmers and others while working for Her Majesty should abstain from cele- 
brating her birthday on that occasion, but perform their work faithfully, ever mind- 
ful of the fact that it is they themselves that are profiting by having a good road. 
They should not make the roadside the dumping place for all rubbish of the farm, 
but should clean up and level opposite their own property. 

Another benefit undoubtedly is the use of wide tires, as they have a tendency 
to roll the road rather than cut into it. In conclusion I wish to emphasize the fact 
that good roads are admitted by all to be a boon to mankind, and therefore our 
motto should be,—‘‘To ever try and improve our country roads.” 


THE STATUTE LABOR SYSTEM. 
By Joon McArton, 


It is only repeating the echo of public opinion to say that the plan of making and 
repairing roads by statute labor is out of date. It is not the intention of this paper to 
ridicule a system that has served a good purpose and accomplished much. At the time 
the system was introduced a more suitable arrangement would have been hard to find, 
while a proof of its usefulness is to be had in its existence till the present day. Our 
fathers did the best they could. They cleared the track from the solid forest ; in many 
places they crosslaid logs with corduroy, built bridges, dug ditches, etc. They made roads 
which served their needs fairly well. All this was done by that now much despised 
system of statute labor, leaving for us if not first-class roads, at least a very good start to 
improve upon, with no accompanying debt. However, all things run their course, and 
statute labor is no exception. It is quite time the venerable relic was laid away along 
with the flail, the ox-yoke and the potash-kettle, the friends of its youth, which it has 
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long outlived. Before superannuating the old method we must find a substitute. It is 
one thing to do away with statute labor ; to replace it with something better is another. 
If we want better roads, if we want to haul heavier loads, if we want to drive faster, 
if we want to save our horses, save our rigs, save our time,—if we want to keep pace 
with the improvements of the day, let us use the same diligence and enterprise our fathers 
used, and in proportion to our opportunities, and then the condition of our roads will be 
assured. 


Suppose we abolish statute labor, what then? Certainly roads won’t look after 
themselves. Before going farther let us hear what ‘ Macaulay’s History of England” says 
about the roads in that country at the time when a system of improvement was intro- 
duced there. The history says: ‘‘ When Prince George of Denmark visited the stately 
mansion of Petworth in wet weather, he was six hours in going nine miles, and it was 
necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should be on each side of his carriage to prop it. 

Pata One chief cause of the badness of the roads seems to have been the defec- 
tive state of the law. Every parish was bound to repair the highways which passed 
through it. The peasantry were forced to give their gratuitous labor six days in the year. 
If this was not sufficient, hired labor was employed and the expense was met by a par- 
ochial rate. . . . . A change was at length effected, but not without difficulty, for 
unjust and absurd taxation to which men are accustomed is often borne far more will- 
ingly than the most reasonable impost whichisnew. . . . . By slow degrees reason 
triumphed over prejudice, and our island is now crossed in every direction by nearly thirty 
thousand miles of turnpike road.” Macaulay here points out the inadequacy of a system 
of road work similar to our statute labor. He also shows the difficulty usually found 
when a new thing is introduced. The following extract from Bryce’s. “American Com- 
wealth ” may also throw some light on the subject : “‘ That the roads of America are pro- 
verbially ill built and ill-kept is due partly to the climate with its alternations of severe 
frosts, occasional torrential rains and long drouths; partly to the hasty habit of the peo- 
ple, who are too busy with other things and too eager to use their capital in private enter- 
prise to spend freely on highways.” Bryce here points to the necessity of spending 
freely before good roads can be made. If statute labor is abolished it is clear that large 
sums of money must be forthcoming to carry out any new plan. To obtain this, people 
must be willing to allow themselves to be taxed. By commuting the statute labor at $1 
per day, and adding thereto the amounts usually spent in special grants, a fair sum could 
be had in most municipalities without making any unreasonable increase in the taxation ; 
yet it would be necessary in many cases to increase these amounts largely to put a good 
system in operation. It is to be feared that the majority of ratepayers will not take 
kindly to a fresh imposition of taxation, even if the money is to be spent in that greatest 
of conveniences, “ good roads.” That men should be averse to taxation for this purpose 
seems all the more strange when we see the alacrity with which they respond to the 
solicitations of a few railway boomsters, often voting tens of thousands of dollars by way 
of bonuses, and plunging their municipalities into permanent debt, while their own con- 
cession lines are a scandal to behold. However, from these railway promoters we can 
learn a lesson. Thorough, organized agitation is the secret of thier success. Agitation is 
the soul of progress, and if by this means the ratepayers can be induced to provide the 
funds one great step will be made towards “ good roads.” When the people are ready to 
provide the funds another very needful thing remains to be found and that is a managing | 
body with sufficient latitude given it to enable it to carry out a set of plans which may 
require years of systematic work. It may be asked, ‘‘Are municipal councils not cap- 
able of handling the matter?’ According to the opinions of the best authorities it 
appears they are not. The Municipal Act empowers the council of every township to 
pass by-laws to abolish statute labor and for collecting money in lieu thereof. If councils 
are equal to the occasion, why do we not have the change? Because their hands are tied : 
Yearly elections breed timidity. We will refer again to that admirable work, Bryce’s 
‘‘American Commonwealth.” In speaking of men who seek re-election for short periods 
the author says: ‘‘ Nothing is more remarkable about these men than their timidity. 
No one seems to have an opinion of hisown. . . . . In questions of public policy 
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he looks to see how the cat jumps and is ready to vote for anything the people, or any 
active section of the people, cry out for ; though of course he may be secretly unfriendly 
and may therefore slyly try to spoil the measure.” Of course in writing this Bryce refers 
to American legislators, yet any person who has studied our own institutions must admit 
that his criticism applies to them with much force. In a paper read at the second annual 
meeting of the Good Roads Association by Mr. J. C. Judd, one of the executive commit- 
tee of the Association, he expresses his opinion of the municipal corporations in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ Personal and political motives prompt them to be passive.” In the dis- 
cussion following Mr. Judd’s paper we get quite a confession from Mr. J. H. Wooley, 
another member of the executive, who is alsoa municipal man. He is reported as saying : 
‘In stating what he did Mr. Judd’s pulse beat with mine. The great trouble to-day is 
that the man who would ‘hold the fort’ and remain in the council must be more or less 
aman of policy. It is a bad state of affairs. I have been in councils when petitions pro 
and con came before them, ‘and while I knew the con deserved support I felt also that it 
was ‘Good-bye, John,’ if I did not vote the other way.” Truly there are others besides 
the Duke of Wellington who find it desirable to take shelter behind the lines of ‘‘ Torres 
Vedras.” One more quotation from the report of the Good Roads Association, this time 
from a veteran councillor, Mr. A. F. Wood, Madoc, who served in the county council of 
Hastings for about twenty years, ten years of which he was warden. He gives his opin- 
ion thus: ‘‘ He would have more than the average backbone of a legislator who would 
dare to initiate legislation in the direction of doing away with statute labor and hy syste- 
matizing regular expenditures by direct tax upon the people. And yet to my mind this 
is one of the things that must be done before much progress can be made.” It is evi- 
dent that something must be done to put a backbone in our councillors to enable them 
to cope with a sound system of road improvement. An excellent paper on Municipal 
Economy was read by Mr. K. W. McKay at the Central Farmers’ Institute last winter. 
In the paper and in the discussion following a feeling was strongly expressed that it 
would be a great advantage to lengthen the term of office of councillors to at least three 
years. The same idea was suggested on this platform by the retiring Mayor of Carleton 
Place, Mr. Oram, when delivering his valedictory address after the late nomination. 
Now, care of the highway is the most important trust of councils, and any change in their 
organization which would enable them to discharge this trust faithfully would be a movement 
in the right direction. We need not expect men who have only a twelve months’ lease 
of office to display much anxiety about taking up work which would require years to 
accomplish. Who ever heard of a councillor having the audacity to propose what he would 
do several years hence? The very hint of such intention would send him where he would 
havea chance to use his enterprise for his own benetit. We want good roads; we want 
good men to take charge of them. To give good men a chance to make good roads they 
must have more latitude given them than is at present provided by our statutes. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD ROADS AND HOW TO ATTAIN AND 
MAINTAIN. 


By W. M. Rosson, Linpsay, ONT. 


Roads are the arteries of a nation’s inland commerce. Their condition is a feature 
or index of a country’s civilization, a proof of its enterprise, social intercourse and trading 
capacity ; a landed reservation with an immense capital invested and debited to them, 
built to facilitate travel and transit, yielding the best returns for outlay and labor when 
kept in the highest state of efficiency ; and so vast are the benefits, so important are the 
conditions to us, individually and collectively, as to appeal for our interest and aid in the 
good roads movement. When we consider the illimitable field of operation having a 
universality of application,—such extent may provoke a passing thought in some one, 
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that it is assuming or presuming on my part in attempting this gigantic and inexhaust- 
able subject on which so much has been written and discussed of late. Such a feeling 
would be somewhat embarrasing to me had I not the assurance (difficult as it may appear 
from a monetary and engineering point to cope with), that it possesses the justifying 
properties of both patriotism and philanthropy,—first, by seeking to improve our country, 
and next, by benefiting humanity,—thus making it worthy of the humblest attempt to 
better existing conditions, which should find acceptance from any source. For it is said, 
that he who sets forces in motion that tend to produce good effect, is a public benefactor. 
If testimony were necessary to sustain my position I might submit such by adding that 
for nearly twenty-five years I have cultivated the soil under varied conditions and 
circumstances, and utilized the roads by a daily delivery wagon, giving me an opportunity 
of observing the needs and necessities, also of noting public expression on the three W’s,— 
wants, wishes, and whims; — all culminating in a settled conviction, that to 
have good roads there are three absolute conditions imperative, namely : first, good 
drainage (longitudinal and lateral) ; second, roads properly and scientifically constructed, 
metalled or gravelled ; third, a careful supervision and practical (or if you like remedial) 
applications. Now these conditions carried out will guarantee good roads, but this 
standard can be modified according to local requirements and municipal finances which 
must govern and guide. In this paper I would especially desire that my ideas may be 
practicable and applicable to this country, as I do not think it necessary for me to give 
the ancient history of roadmaking by referring to the time of the Roman Conquest, or 
describing how the Romans constructed fine military roads in the south, east, and north 
of England, or the thousands of miles made for military purposes leading from the city of 
Rome during the regime of Julius Ceasar. Roads do not necessarily improve with time 
(like good wine) ; they need constant attention whether new or old. Good roads have 
been desired and discussed ever since the first settler blazed the first line of highway 
through the forest. But not until February 9th, 1894, did the Good Roads Association 
assume a definite form by holding its first provincial convention in Toronto, when repre- 
sentative men from all over the Province willingly took part in the extension of a work 
so important to the community, and since that time it has had advocates at nearly all 
farmers’ conventions or meetings. 


First, the importance of good roads. The yearly loss sustained by bad roads cannot be 
computed. One statistician says it is probably not much short of $1,000,000 annually in 
the extra haulage tax imposed by bad roads on the co-operative dairy industry alone, 
which furnishes so large a portion as $14,000,000 worth of our exports, yearly. I might 
give you numerous other calculations of losses chargeable to bad roads, and also of gains 
that would accrue from good roads. But suttice to say every reduction of cost on this 
line is an addition of profits to the interested parties. Let us apply this to our own 
individual experience. Such losses as we can bear testimony to, of time and material in 
its varied forms, horse, harness, and vehicles, together with our comfort, pleasure and 
convenience ; and not only are these sacrificed, but frequently prolonged sickness is 
entailed from long exposure, which in time, ends in death. I might also add the dis- 
advantages and losses caused by delays in marketing produce and a hundred other dis- 
appointments and troubles that are unfortunately known too well to all, and which only 
swell the enormity of losses and enhance the unanimous verdict as to the importance of 
good roads, morally, socially, and financially. 


Next, how to attain them. ‘‘ Tis a consumation devoutly to be wished,” and I say 
this with all seriousness, and endeavor to describe the modus operandz, or the method that 
would be most likely to attain this end. Good drainage is the first and most important 
consideration in their construction. Standing water is a standing menace to roads, old 
and new, improved or unimproved. Get water off and keep it off, ought to be the road- 
maker’s watchword. All soils of a retentive or tenacious nature hold water. The 
exceptions are those of a porous, sandy, or gravely formation. The majority of roads 
then need drainage in some form. It is a serious mistake to allow water to remain in 
ruts, softening and saturating the road ducing the wet season, until traffic is stopped, 
and time allowed for the water to evaporate and the road t> dry, when a little attention 
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(cutting the slight barrier that obstructed the water from finding its way into the 
ditch, or a little raking or filling in) would have rendered the road passable during 
the season. This would have been in effect the proverbial ‘stitch in time” with its 
nine hundred per cent. to its credit. The exception to drainage is only admissible on 
roads of a rocky formation or on those situated on high stony tablelands, or through 
gravelly districts ; such may be exempt, except in depressions which must be provided 
for. But when conditions are directly opposite in character, such as wet stiff clay, 
or damp, spongy, springy ground, draining is then absolutely indispensable. The worst 
of such places would require two side drains running parallel with the road just where 
the gravel or metal extends on each side, at a depth of three feet, or the depth attain- 
able. The best and cheapest drain to put in would be good well-burnt three-inch tiles. 
If tile is not procurable, then good flat field stone made to form a pipe, such drains to 
connect with side ditches by laterals opening at convenient distances. However, on 
most wet roads, | think one good drain well constructed in the middle of the road would 
be sufficient. Preparatory to drainage it would be well to have all the advantages that 
a good uniform elevation gives, or your road will admit of. This accomplished, we will 
proceed to prepare the road bed, by excavating to the depth of from ten to twelve inches. 
This excavation must be uniform and of the same curve as the road when finished. The 
width must necessarily vary in accordance with the amount of traffic or travel. Leading 
highways near cities or towns require the greatest consideration in this respect. Rural 
roads must be subject to reason and judgment. As to their requirements, 1 should pro- 
pose eight feet as a minimun width and sixteen feet the maximum width for excavations ; 
the travelled portions of our leading roads from twenty to twenty-five feet wide. These 
provisions made, we will commence on the Telford system to lay the basis or foundation 
that ought to be firm and unyielding to carry the superstructure and weight of trafic, 
by placing good sized flat stones with an average thickness of from three to five inches 
in position in the excavation, like a sub-pavement, filling all interstices with suitable 
pieces. This ought to be rolled with a five or ten ton roller, if available, which would 
give this foundation a firm and uniform bearing. After this cover to the depth of about 
four inches with rough broken stone, and rollagain. Then add a coat of broken stone that 
will pass through an inch and a half or a two inch ring. The last layer will require a 
little binding material of fine gravel or coarse sand to make a smooth surface, the whole 
finishing with a gradual convexed grade of about two inches in eight feet, giving the 
whole a beautiful appearance. A metaled road of this character would cost upwards of 
$2,000 per mile; gravel about $1,000, as estimated by civil engineers. Just here, 
permit a word respecting grades. Avoid the narrow mounds sometimes made of five feet 
wide or so, with a convexity of a semi-circle almost,—such a grade is dangerous both in 
winter and summer. In the winter, the snow blows off, and the hind bob may at any 
time dispute the position of the front bob, and the impetus given by the rapid gravitation 
frequently terminates by overturning the load—of this I have had practical demonstration 
—and in summer there is danger in turning out to pass on such roads, for your vehicle 
will describe an angle of about forty-five degrees, when you, and if you should have a fair 
companion, will have to assume an indecorous position in order to retain the balance of 
power. 


After describing the method of making a good road I will endeavor next to main- 
tain it so. Then, whenever or wherever our road is good keep it good by a vigilant and 
continuous supervision ; this can only be done by employing a road overseer or section 
man for every three or four miles, provided witb pick, shovel, rake and scraper for at 
least eight months in the year (in our climate). For if roads and machinery are to last 
long, and render good service, both must be well cared for. Just here I[ fear I am intro- 
ducing a financial problem that would appear difficult to find an acceptable solution, but 
think reason and practical economy will solve this doubt ; if not, I am sure the Good 
Roads Association can. Before proceeding we must not count without our host, for 
reforms of this nature would require authority and aid,—Government, County, Munici- 
pal—with the enactment of by-laws fully describing rules, regulations and obligatory duties, 
prepared with great care by some practical man or men, and special copies pertaining 
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to the section men’s work, given to them with strict injunctions that such be faithfully 
carried out as far as possible. All preliminaries settled, we next provide proper repair- 
ing material, and have such placed at convenient points on the roadside. A few sugges- 
tions will now be in order as follows: Never allow gutters, ditches, drains or outlets 
of any kind to close up with dirt or debris. Never allow a quantity of mud to lie on 
the surface ; mud is unsightly and an obstacle to traffic, a worn out material that ought 
to be relegated to the land. Never allow the centre or crown of your road to be lower 
than the sides, but have a gentle grade both ways so that the water will freely gravitate to 
the gutters, Never repair a depression without first clearing off the mud and picking up 
the old surface in order to secure a bond, then have it made firm and smooth by rolling. 
Respecting regular employment of section men: When the roads did not require their 
attention they might cut down noxious weeds, break stones, level unsightly mounds, and do 
many other jobs of service to the community. 


Just a few words about broad tires. It is believed that broad tires are a profitable 
investment for those engaged in hauling heavy loads ; that they can draw from one-quarter 
to one-half greater loads under certain conditions ; that they are road makers and not road 
destroyers ; that they act as rollers tending to make the roads better; that the French 
market wagons have tires from three to ten inches in width; that most of the European 
countries have laws regulating the width of tires. The State of New J ersey has 
a law providing for their ;compulsory adoption. Pennsylvania awards a rebate of one- 
fourth the highway tax to parties who use tires not less than four inches in width, 
Michigan gives a rebate of one-half the road tax to teamsters using broad tires, etc. The 
broad tire is an important factor in maintaining good roads. 


__I have endeavored to present to you in a brief outline only the importance of good 
roads, how to attain and maintain, and in conclusion give you the advice of the noble 
Roman ; 

“* To all this boon is open, 
But only they can take it 


Who says with Roman courage, 
Tl find a way or make it.” 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 


DEMONSTRATION LECTURE ON THE ECONOMICAL COOKERY OF MEATS. 


GivEN BerorE THE Farmers’ Instirure at GuetpH sy Miss BEssir Livineston, Supt. 
OrTTawa ScHOOL OF OooKERY. 


In speaking of the economical cookery of meats, we may treat the subject from two 
standpoints. First, in cooking the coarse, tough, cheaper parts of meat in such a way as to 
render them tender, nutritious and tasteful. Secondly, in cooking the more expensive cuts 
so as to retain and concentrate the juices and flavors. 


To-night I shall illustrate and explain my subject in three different ways. First, 
in soup-making, where we want all the nutriment in the broth. Second, in making a 
stew, where we wish part of the juice in the meat and part in the gravy ; and third, in 
broiling, where all the juice should be retained in the meat, and in doing so I shall 
endeavor to demonstrate much that relates to the scientific and economical cookery of 
meats. 


Soup-making. The materials we use in making soup are the cheaper bony, tough 
parts of beef, veal and mutton, such as the shin, shank and neck pieces. Fresh meat 
should be used. I have here a couple of pounds of shank of beef in which the proportion 
of meat and bone are about equal. If we examine the lean part of the meat we see that it 
is made up of little sacks or tubes, composed of stringy white tissue which holds the 
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rich juices of the meat. In these juices we find the valuable and nutritious albumen 
or flesh-forming element of our food. There is also some fat to be seen—we know that 
good beef is always marbled with fat, and in the bones, sinews and gristly portion of 
the meat we get the gelatine. In the blood and juices are found the mineral salts. 
Besides these we have the flavoring properties, which are important food adjuncts. In | 
order to obtain the largest possible amount of these nutritive qualities from this tough, 
stringy piece of meat, I shall make soup of it. First rub the meat with a cloth wrung 
out of cold water, then remove the coarse flavored outer skin, cut the meat in fine pieces ; 
in so doing we open the little sacks and let the juices out. The bones have been finely 
broken, I shall now put it in cold water to draw out the juice and let it stand for an hour 
to dissolve the albumen. In these two glasses I have put a tablespoonful of minced meat, 
putting cold water in one, and in it we see that the liquid is highly colored. In the other 
I put boiling water, the liquid is comparatively clear, showing that the hot water keeps in 
the juice, It is the albumen that forms an impervious coating on the meat. We notice 
the effect of different degrees of heat on the typical albuminoid, white of egg; it is dissolved 
in cold water and becomes firm and white in hot water. Boiling water renders it tough and 
indigestible. The same principle applies to the cooking of meat albumen. After the meat 
and bones have stood in cold water one hour we put them in a steam-tight kettle and place 
it on a cool part of the range to slowly cook and soften the tissues, which are not so easily 
dissolved as the albumen. We cook it slowly for four or five hours, then strain through 
@ coarse sieve or colander and set ic to cool. The fat will rise to the top and can be 
removed and clarified for use in cooking. This is the simple method of making soup 
stock or broth. Allow one teaspoonful of sat to the quart. In this broth we have only 
the flavoring of the meat. If we desired additional flavoring, these are best supplied by 
the vegetables and herbs of the kitchen garden which I should add in the proportion of 
one tablespoonful each of carrot, turnip, onion and celery (diced for convenience in mea- 
suring) to the quart of liquid, also a teaspoonful of mixed herbs—a mixture of savory, 
thyme and marjoram—these latter are so valuable to the housekeeper, in the preparation 
of many soups and sauces, that a corner in every garden should be allotted to the grow- 
ing of sweet herbs. The vegetables and herbs are added to the soup one hour before it 
is reraoved from the stove. 1 might here speak of the value of odds and ends in soup- 
making. The remains of cooked meats, fowl or vegetables may be used to advantage, 
in fact 1 think we prefer a soup to which has been added the bones of roast or broiled 
neat, as it improves the flavor. The stock I have in this jar was made of fresh meat 
and bones and the frame of a roast chicken, and from this stock I shall make a simple 
vegetable soup. To the pint of stock and one cup of strained tomato juice, one scant 
tablespoonful of flour and beef fat or butter. In the same way I might have used a cup 
of any cooked vegetable, green peas, lima beans, potatoes or celery. The stock is heating 
and the best way to add the thickening is to melt the fat, add the four and cook it three 
or four minutes, then add the tomato juice. I shall now add this to the stock which is 
quite hot, and our soup is ready to serve. Orisped crackers or croutons of dry toasted 
bread would be a pleasant addition to the soup, and might also be considered a scientific 
combination, for starchy foods should be served with meats or other nitrogenous foods, 
and very frequently the natural sense of taste suggests the correct combinations. Stock 
may te kept for several days in cold weather, and the great variety of vegetables which 
may be added to light animal broths admits of frequent change in the serving of soups. 
We Canadians, it would seem, have yet to learn the art of soup-making and also of soup- 
eating. In many European countries soup is a national dish and is served daily in the 
home of the prince and peasant, and as a matter of healthfulness and economy it would 
be wise to follow their example. 


Making a Stew. My second method of illustrating the economical cookery of meats 
will be in making a stew, and for this purpose we may use the cheaper cuts of meat, but 
would prefer less tough pieces than we use in soup-making. We could use a piece from 
the middle cut of the shin, the flank, brisket, neck or shouider pieces. Now in making 
soup we want the nutriment in the broth, in stews we want most of the nutriment in 
the meat, though we like the sauce or gravy to be enriched with part of it. So our 
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method of treatment is different. First we cut the meat in pieces convenient for serving, 
then dredge it with pepper, salt and flour, and sear it on the outside in the frypan in 
some marrow fat or butter. We have two reasons for doing this, the searing gives it a 
higher flavor, and also forms a coating on the outside and keeps the juices in. A similar 
effect would be obtained by pouring boiling water over it. I will put the meat in the 
stewpan and cover it with boiling water. In a stew we like the flavor of vegetables, I 
shall fry a slice or two of onion, carrot and turnip, and add to the stewpan. Set it on 
the cool part of the stove to slowly cook for two or three hours, or until the meat is 
tender. I may speak of the importance of flavoring. We might say it comes before 
cooking, because many of our foods might be eaten raw, but we prefer to cook them in 
order to develop a different flavor and tempt the appetite, for though we may understand 
much of the scientific theory of cookery and dietaries, if we cannot tickle the palate or 
arouse a pleasant stimulation of the sense of taste, our labor is almost in vain, because 
palatability and digestibility go hand in hand, and the careful preparation and cooking of 
a cheaper cut of meat would result in a much more digestible and nutritive product than 
the careless cooking of a porterhouse steak. 


Browding. My third method of cooking meat will be illustrated in cooking a chop. 
This is a plump loin chop about an inch thick ; the fibre is tender, there is little bone or 
gristle. In cooking this we wish to retain all the juice'in the meat. I shall parboil this, 
a bed of bright red coals would be the best cooking medium. First heat the pan toa 
blue heat, sear the chop on one side until well browned, then turn over and sear the 
other side. This process will take two minutes. Now move the pan from the great heat 
and cook for six or eight minutes more. Turn twice in cooking. Were great heat to be 
continued, this tender chop would be made hard and tough. Season with salt and pepper 
and serve immediately. 


Roasting or baking meat is similar to broiling. Sear the cut surface on a red hot 
pan, and then place in a moderate oven to cook. The time allowed for roasting meat 
depends upon the thickness of the joint’; about fifteen or twenty minutes to the inch. 
Boiling meat is also similar to broiling or roasting. Plunge the joint into boiling water, 
let it boil for two or three minutes, then place the kettle on the cool part of the range 
where the water may be kept below the boiling point, until cooked. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


ABRIDGED BY Miss Besstz Livineston, rrom “Toe New Enouanp Kircuen 
MAGAZINE.” 


As New England has long been famous for her culinary skill and Connecticut 
renowned for her educational facilities, it would seem as if we ought to find these two 
aits well united in the Nutmeg State. While the science of cookery has been taught in 
some parts of the state for the past five years, yet the number of schools is small, far too 
small for so important a subject, and the scope of work more limited than it should be. 
At present the only towns in which such schools are established are New Haven, New 
Britain, Willimantic, South Manchester and Stamford. The one at South Manchester is 
a Practice School, under charge of the New Britain State Normal School. The school 
at New Haven has made rapid progress in the work and gives evidence of future advance- 
ment very satisfactory to those in charge. Miss Ella A. Pierce, a graduate of the Boston 
Cooking School, is at the head of this school, and has shown that she is well fitted for the 
duties of her position. The school at New Britain is a department of the State Normal 
School in that town, and Mis Carrie Conley, who also has charge of the Practice School 
at South Manchester, between the two, finds her time is well occupied. Fortunately she 
is able to manage both, so neither suffers by her double duties. During the first two 
years of the existence of the school at New Britain, boys as well as girls were initiated 
into the mysteries of the saucepan and the broiler. This has been discontinued, and at 
present, while the girls are taking their cooking lessons the boys are in the workshop, 
thoroughly enjoying their work with saw and plane at the carpenter’s bench. 
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Very effective work is being done in the Stamford schools. Miss Dorothy Johnson, 
of Fordham, N.Y., is the teacher. At present the work consists of one lesson per week 
for twenty weeks, given to forty-five girls divided into three divisions. These girls are 
taken from the high school and grades nine and eight of the grammar schools. Superin- 
tendent Willard says, “It is,in my judgment, so far as is possible with its limited 
resources, doing more to bring present happiness into the homes of Stamford, and to 
insure against ‘domestic infelicities’ in the future, than any other secular institution 
within or borders. It isa good work well begun; it should be carried forward and 
developed equally with that of other departments.” 


Cookery has been. taught irregularly in the State Normal and Model Schools at 
Willimantic. In 1890 Miss Catherine Coolidge, now instructor at the Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia, opened the department at Willimantic, and spent two years there, 
raising the school to a high standard of excellence. On account of lack of funds the 
school was closed the following year. A year later Miss Nancy Mather re-opened the 
the school and carried on the work successfully for a year. Miss Mather last September 
took a year’s leave of absence and entered Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, N.Y., and is NOW 
studying in the department of domestic science. While the schools are fairly well 
equipped, yet there are many things which could be added to facilitate the work, and 
thus make it easier for the teacher and more instructive for the scholar. The domestic 
science course in the Oonnecticut schools consists chiefly of the study of cooking, but 
very little individual work. This is to be regretted, for it prevents, in a degree, a thor- 
ough and complete understanding and mastery of the subject. The limited time given to the 
course, prevents more than a hasty glance at the allied subjects of economics, hygiene, 
home sanitation and sewing. But interest in the advantages and excellencies of this 
branch of education is being awakened rapidly and cannot fail to bear fruit. The educa- 
tional leaders of Connecticut are enthusiastic on the subject of manual training and 
domestic science, and will, in time, so extend the interest in this subject that no town of 
any size or importance will be without at least one such school within its borders. 


THE FARM KITCHEN. 


By Mary E. Minxar, FormMerty SuPERINTENDENT AT THE MonrreaL ScHoon or CooK- 
ERY, NOW AT THE Y. W. C. A., OrtTawa. 


Healthy and happy homes are said to be the surest guarantee of the moral progress. 
of a nation, and those homes in which the surroundings are always cheerful and pleas- 
ant, the food always well prepared and healthful, will furnish but few outcasts or crimi- 
nals. How important, then, that the foundation of the home—the kitchen—where the 
“‘ Home Queen ” spends a large share of her time providing for the wants of her family, 
should be in every way suited to the purpose for which it was intended. The most 
important qualifications are healthful surroundings, convenient arrangement and suitable 
furnishings. Jn choosing the site for a house see that there is a possibility of good drain- 
age, a first-class supply of pure water, and a “fine spot for a garden” near the kitchen. 
This latter most useful adjunct is too often neglected. A farmer will probably take you 
out to see his stock or a crop of mammoth corn, but the garden! Where is it? The 
“ women-folk” may have a few herbs and greens in a stony corner of the back yard, but 
this can never take the place of a liberal supply of fresh vegetables, crisp greens and luscious 
small fruits, which also tend to interest the young pe-ple on the farm. 


“ Sanitation ” means “ applied common senso,” and saves needless waste of life and 
untold suffering Statistics show that, aside from all sentiment, it is more economical 
to spend money on proper systems of ventilation and drainage than to meet the expenses 
of a sickness or possibly death which may result from the neglect of these. Let the sur- 
rounding air be pure and uncontaminated by rubbish, swill barrels or open cesspools. The 
practice of emptying dirty or greasy water on the ground near the kitchen is to be avoided. 
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The cellar air is drawn from the locality, and when impure air finds its way into the cellar 
it ascends through all the upper part of the house as it becomes warm, for heated air inevit- 
ably rises. For the same reason the practice of storing fruit and vegetables in the house 
cellar is to be avoided, as decaying vegetable matter very quickly poisons the atmosphere, 
If the barn does not contain a root cellar, one may be built outside at moderate cost 
from such plans as are often published in the agricultural papers. A clean dry cellar is 
best secured by using cement plaster for both floors and walls, and the best ornamenta- 
tion is old-fashioned whitewash. On hot days close the cellar windows early in the morn- 
ing and open them late to let the cool night air circulate freely. Consumption, diphtheria 
and a host of kindred diseases are helped along their dreadful course by vitiated air, and 
even common colds are more prevalent where pure air is lacking. Ifa house is old and not 
provided with special ventilating flues or even with the chimneys built from cellar to roof, 
other means must be found for the entrance of pure and the exit of foul air. One plan is 
to raise the window two inches and fill the space completely with a block of wood. The 
current of cold air entering between the upper and lower sash wili then be directed 
towards the ceiling and mixed with the heated air before being used. Another contri- 
vance for providing a constant change of air in a kitchen consists of a double flue having 
the inner pipe extending lower than the outer one. Fresh air will enter through the 
former, and after circulating through the room finds its way out by the highest outlet. 
The curreuts of air entering may of course be regulated by slides or shut off at will. 


The next item of importance in our kitchen will be the entrance and outlet of a good 
water supply. One country home of my acquaintance has a plentiful supply of both hard 
and soft water managed in this way: the hard water is pumped by a windmill from a 
well to a barrel in the garret provided with an overflow pipe to insure a constant fresh 
supply. This is then distributed through the honse as are city waterworks, for kitchen 
use and the flushing of sinks, etc. The soft water is stored also in the garret in a cistern 
six by four feet and three feet deep, made of three-inch boards, built log-cabin fashion 
{one on top of the other, flat sides together), with a heavy binding twine between each 
two and jointed at the corners alternately, This makes a strong cistern, and if lined with 
galvanized iron it is much more easily cleaned out. Pipes convey this water to the kitchen 
and to a hot water tank in the bath room. The sinks are of white earthenware, each sup- 
plied with a trap in the waste pipe to prevent foul odors from the drains escaping 
in the house. Frequent flushings with a solution’of potash prevent an accumulation of 
grease in the pipes, The plumbing is thoroughly done—no pipes hidden in the woodwork 
with the possibility of a leak remaining unnoticed until it has poisoned the air and per- 
haps some of the people. The pipes inside the house are of iron which is not liable to 
crack with the settling of the house as earthen pipes might. Outside the house the drains 


are of salt-glazed, vitrified clay pipes with cemented joints, and provision is also made for 
the ventilation of the drains. 3 


For the building itself, it is economical to spend money in securing good plans from 
a first-class architect, for one who has made a life study of any special subject must have 
a better knowledge of that subject than one who has not. Whatever else, have the 
kitchen bright and cheerful by a plentiful supply of sunshine with provision for shading 
the windows in summer, and also a deliverance from the fly pest by complete door and 
window screens. Have smooth-finished walls so that they will not harbor dust or odors, 
but avoid bare white, which is trying and often seriously injurious to eyes and brain and, 
according to high authorities, has a Jetrimental effect on health and spirits. It is petter 
to have a small kitchen conveniently close to the dining-room, built and furnished as a 
kitchen with every convenience within your means, and use it only for the purpose for 
which it was made. Dr. Mills once said, ‘‘ People build themselves out of house and home 
by erecting a large house which they cannot afford to furnish, and then live in the kitchen 
constantly among the odors of cooking food.” A good storeroom or pantry is a necessity 
and should be provided with an abundance of shelves for provisions, drawers for linen, 
and a supply of fresh dish towels. A.cupboard with one side opening into the dining- 
Toom saves steps, as the dishes and food can be put in on the kitchen side and taken out on 
the other. This may also have drawers opening both ways for table cutlery and other 
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utensils. A dumb waiter which easily swings into the cellar will save carrying food up and 
down the steps. Ora home-made refrigerator will often answer the same purpose, Place 
the kitchen sink with its hot and cold water taps in the most convenient place possible, 
and beside it a corrugated draining board or a tin-covered table slightly inclined. This will 
please the dishwasher. Under this table may be a small closet furnished with a row of 
hooks on which to hang kettles, Over this table is the place for a bracket lamp. 
A cabinet either moveable or stationery in the pantry is a cook’s treasure. One 
of very good design has the appearance of an ordinary high-backed sideboard, with a row 
of small drawers on the back above the kneading-board,—each one labeled for spices, cur- 
rants, sugar or other groceries,—and a shelf for baking-pans, mixing-bowls and other 
utensils. Beneath the board are swinging bins for flour and meal. An extension at either 
end can be raised when desirable like the leaf of a table. A modern housekeeper con- 
siders her kitchen laboratory invaluable. In it she keeps her solution of potash for cleans- 
ing sinks and washbowls, ammonia for laundry use, chloride of lime for bleaching pur- 
poses, muriatic acid to be very cautiously used in removing rust, oxalic acid for ink stains 
which defy a milk treatment, and various harmless lotions and potions for the ordinary 
ills and accidents which arise in everyday life and work. A corner must also be found 
for her kitchen literature,—cookery books, account books, memorandum, pencil, twine and 
paper. A high office stool will be found useful on many occasions, a low chair or small 
rocker for the few moments of rest which often must be snatched in the kitchen, and a 
pad or cushion of stout denim will rest the tired and aching feet. 


In this inventive age we have a choice of kitchen machinery—as our brothers have 
of farm machinery—and labor-saving devices, which, with a little patience and ordinary 
skill in the management, will do their work not only more quickly, but also in better style 
than the old methods. For instance, food often tastes of the wooden chopping tray and 
hints at the aching arms of the cook, while a neat little meat machine would do the work 
more easily and quickly. This same machine pulverizes dried bread crumbs and grinds 
horseradish beautifully. A grating machine also is useful for cheese, nuts, bread, suet 
and such things. Cooking utensils of agate ware will be found a most satisfactory invest- 
ment, At present aluminum ware is to the kitchen what silverware is to the dining- 
room—desirable, but expensive—but by and by we may hope to get it at prices within 
the reach of all. In buying utensils aim to have them of a kind suitable to a variety of 
uses ; for instance, a double boiler will not cost more than two sauce-pans, and it will do 
their work when required. One lid may fit a baking pan, a frying pan and a steamer. A 
rolling-pin with solid handles is not so convenient as one which rolls lightly on the axle, 
Wooden spoons will be found a most convenient kind for many kitchen uses, and do not 
tire the hand in beating. The best sized bread pans are about eight inches long by four 
broad and five deep, with nearly straight sides, as this size gives a nice slice when the loaf 
is cut, and also allows a more uniform heat in baking than a large pan does. These 
utensils will be still more convenient if a suitable place is found fur each and everything 
kept in its place. Avoid anything which hides dust or dirt, and by practising methodical 
ways of working, all can more easily be kept’clean. Good meals may be served from a 
poor kitchen, but will probably leave a discontented cook. A little beauty and comfort 
in surroundings often wields a mighty influence on the food served. A pot of growing 
parsley in the kitchen not only adds to the cheery appearance of the room, but also to the 
flavor of various meats and soups to which a sprig is added. Other herbs for this purpose, 
as thyme, marjoram, sage and savory are kept nicely dried and in boxes. Empty baking 


powder cans answer nicely for all such purposes, and also for steaming puddings or 
brown bread. 


Then let the food cooked in this dainty kitchen be the very best of its sort and well 
served. Fresh, clean table linen, shining glassware and dishes, even if cheap, have a 
happier influence on the home circle than we sometimes suppose, and the aim of good 
housekeepers is always to be good homemakers. If ‘people are a reflex of the food they 
eat and the homes they live in,” then great responsibility rests with those who have the 
keeping of these homes. The highest aim possible for the teacher of domestic science is 
to help her busy sisters to a more intelligent understanding of their own home duties ; 
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and if our influence is thrown in this direction our lives will not be lived in vain. The 
balance of power is not wholly with the “new woman” and the hallot, but with the 
woman who makes the most of present opportunities, who does the “ nearest duty ” in the 
most intelligent manner and exerts the happiest and most lasting influence on those by 
whom she is surrounded in her own little world—the home circle. 


FARMHOUSE FARE. 
By A. E. WHITAKER. 


‘‘ Farmhouse cookery,” as the expression is popularly used, has come to convey the 
idea either of scrimping and meanness or of extravagance or indigestible profusion. One 
of the greatest authorities on dietetics says that in rural America we find American 
cookery at its worst. While these criticisms of country fare are exaggerated, they con- 
tain a large grain of truth, and as the nation’s life blood comes from the country, it is 
important that it be properly nourished. The causes of the unscientific country cooking 
are several. Until within a few years a majority of the women who lived on a farm had 
to work on a wholesale plan. They stocked the cellar with barrels of salted beef and 
pork and with bins of vegetables and apples, and they dried and preserved fruit in quan- 
tities. When it came to cooking, the same wholesale plan was followed. The enormous 
Saturday’s baking was a necessity, because one must wash, iron, churn, sweep and dust on 
days systematically set apart for these several kinds of work, and could not get through 
with her tasks if she stopped to cook everything fresh for each meal. The rows of pies 
baked at Thanksgiving time that would keep until March, the fruit cake and the pot of 
doughnuts, were great helps to the busy woman to tide her over emergencies. Economy 
was unnecessary on account of the abundance of raw materials. Hence plain cooking 
was undervalued, and recipes were prized according to their extravagance, Then again, 
no great advance step could be taken readily because the exigencies of house-keeping in 
an isolated way tended to the retention of old customs ; and when one must combine 
bakery, laundry, dressmaking establishment and dairy under one roof, there was little 
time, strength or inclination for study. Neither has there been much opportunity for 
study. The original investigators, the students and teachers of domestic science, have 
been city people, talking first to those nearest them ; expenses for attendance at the city 
demonstration lectures and classes have been costly, even if the time could be found, and 
this gives another reason why progress has been slow in the farmhouse. Granted that 
there is considerable bad cookery in the farmhouse, due somewhat to ignorance of what 
constitutes good food and its preparation, the remedy largely lies in giving greater oppor- 
tunities to learn. Newspapers, magazines and books have done much good pioneer work. 
A great deal that is printed in the newspapers in regard to cooking is the thought and 
experience of experts, while whole magazines are devoted to the subject of good and 
healthful foods, and reliable cook-books are within the reach of all. 


But too many women read as if their minds were seives. The spoken word is ever 
more effective than the written word, and if a neighbor tells how a thing is done the 
housekeeper is interested. The cooking teacher comes in here as an important help; ina 
broad way she is the neighbor who says, ‘‘See how I mix and bake,” and her hearers are 
interested, and, to a degree, imitative. In recognition of this, the Bay State Agricultural 
Society, whose purpose of existence is largely educational, devised a plan for having 
lectures upon cookery given in farming sections. The President, Mr. J, D. W. French, 
well known in Boston for his progressive ideas and good works, enthusiastically made the 
plans, with the assistance of the writer of this article, for lectures at farmer’s meetings in 
different parts of this state. Miss Ann Barrows was engaged as the lecturer, and her 
programme brought into use those things that the farmhouse affords in abundance, and 
which, unfortunately, are not always made the most of. She brought out new uses for 
the apple and potato, and savory combinations of cheese, The too much neglected 
mutton, and the tougher portions of beef, were made appetizing and attractive. In the 
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audiences were almost as many men as women, and many of the former took notes for the 
wives who did not come. The lectures implanted an interest in the subject, and in nearly 
every place regret was expressed that a whole course of demonstrations could not be given. 
This matter of scattering culinary wisdom was followed for two winters, all the expense 
being borne by the society mentioned. Such a plan of teaching is necessarily handicapped 
by the great expense, and further work is necessary. Great good can be accomplished 
by training young girls. In the city public school girls learn the fundamental rules of 
cookery, both theoretically and practically, but it is too much to expect that the ungraded 
school can have cookery-added to its overburdened course. 


Each state has an agricultural college for the benefit of the farming population in 
the United States, and many of them admit girls on an equality with boys to study 
botany, entomology, and other interesting subjects of value in practical life. A few of 
these colleges recognize that scientific housekeeping is as essential as scientific barnkeep- 
ing, and have established courses in domestic economy. In New England the Storrs 
Agricultural College of Oonnecticut, under President Koons, leads in the advantages 
given to girls. It provides a course of domestic science with lectures and practice in a 
kitchen laboratory. President Murkland of the New Hampshire College regrets that as 
yet no instruction is given in domestic economy and cooking in that institution; it is the 
intention to do so as soon as possible. Girls have been admitted to the Rhode Island 
Agricultural College, but no course in domestic economy has been provided for them. 
President Goodell of the Massachusetts Agricultural College states that such instruction 
has not been provided for the reason that there has been, as yet, no demand for it. Since 
opening the college twenty-seven years ago, but four women have applied, and these have 
studied but a short time. The Maine State Agricultural College, according to President 
Harris,, provides no instruction in domestic economy. It is possible that when the 
demand comes, as it surely will, all these institutions will follow the example of the 
western agricultural colleges, which more generally admit young women and give 
domestic science an important place. This will give the farmer’s daughter an opportunity 
to become an expert in feeding human beings as is her brother in feeding the cows, One 
great obstacle to progress comes in the conservative instincts of the human race, which 
are often developed to a greater extent in the country than elsewhere. The rugged 
individuality of the farmer’s wife, cultivated by the self-reliance begot of her isolation, 1s 
not always converted at once. There is a great deal of clinging to the ways that reach 
back almost to the brick oven days. A woman may acknowledge that there is a cake 
receipt that she does not own, or one possibly better than she uses, but let the subject 
relate to such common but necessary topics as bread-making or cooking eggs or meat, and 
her almost sneering: ‘ I always do thus and so” shows her conservatism and non-recep- 
tiveness. Buta second lecture may tempt her to a trial, and by degrees she may learn 
enough to discard some of her pet indigestibles. While cooking instruction is recom- 
mended to all, and will benefit every woman, too much must not be expected, as a great 
deal depends upon the natural taste. In olden times whether or not one became a good 
cook depended upon one having an aptitude for cooking. Ifa woman wasa ‘‘born cook ” 


she involved a degree of success, otherwise she rejoiced when successful, aud laid her 
failures to bad luck. 


That all women of equal intelligence have not equal ability at cooking was illustrat- 
ed to the writer by her grandmothers, One with a natural taste for culinary things, was 
the notable cook of the neighborhood. The other grandmother had no aptitude for cook- 
ing ; her soda-raised bread, fried meats and sodden vegetables were detestable. She did 
not intend to injure her family through their diet, but she undoubtedly did. Being a 
woman of quick intellect and progressive ideas, had she lived to-day she would have 
studied and practised until she had conquered the problem of preparing good food. As 
to the notable cook, modern instruction would have taught her to be less extravagant, to 


make better combinations without detracting from the appetizing qualities, and to have 
nourished the body better. 
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MISS MILLAR’S ADDRESS AT HARROWSMITH 


UNDER THE Auspices OF FRONTENAC INSTITUTE. 


Daring the recent sessions of the Farmers’ Institute of Frontenac at Harrowsmith, 
a most valuable and instructive paper was read by Miss Millar, of the Ottawa School of 
Cookery. It was pronounced by the ladies present a remarkably helpful and practical 
treatment of the subject. The following is the paper in full : 


Why should we study this subject? Our brothers study foods for their cattle with 
the object in view of increased revenue and thus added comfort in the home. We study 
from the same motive—added comfort in the home. Is not scientific house-keeping as 
important as scientific barn-keeping? And should not the farmer’s daughter become as 
expert in feeding human beings as is her brother in feeding the cows? A great writer 
says: “ The destiny of nations depends upon the way in which they feed themselves.” __‘“ The 
number of inhabitants who may be supported in any country upon its internal produce 
depends about as much upon the state of the art of cookery as upon that of agriculture. 
But if cooking be of so much importance it should be studied with the greatest care.” 
“They who provide the food of the world decide the health of the world, and a healthy 
body is the foundation of an active mind and sound morals.” 


In this study of foods we should look not only for the kind and proportions of food 
materials required for the sustenance of life and health, but also at the cheapest forms 
in which these materials are found. The financial position of the family depends as 
much upon the skill displayed in spending as in the earning of money. ‘The secret of 
thrift is knowledge, and knowledge of domestic economy saves income.” 


Food may be defined as that which, taken into the body, builds its structure and 
provides heat and energy for work. The body has been compared to an engine which 
requires fuel to produce fire. Some of the foods we eat act as fuel, producing heat 
and work power ; others to repair the daily wear and waste of tissue. From whence 
is our food supply derived? Plants derive their life and build up their structure from 
the crude constituents of the soil and air under the influence of the sun’s life-giving 
rays. Animals in consuming the plant life break down this structure again and distri- 
bute the several parts to the upbuilding of new forms of matter. Thus we might 
speak of beef as “manufactured grass.” The vegetable growth, having been put through 
one process of digestion, is said to be more easily digested by man than when taken 
directly from the vegetable kindom. It is, however, in some cases more expensive. 


ANALYSIS OF FOOD, 


All kinds of food materials may be classified as follows: 


1. Water. 

2. Mineral matter, 

3. Fats. 

4. Starches and sugars. 
5. Proteids. 


Food adjuncts, as spices, condiments and acids, are not nutrients, but make food 
palatable and assist digestion. Thus by a judicious use of seasoning, proper cooking and 
dainty serving, the cheap nutritious foods may be made quite as appetizing as the more 
expensive kinds, And “to make the mouth water” is to aid digestion and should be 
the aim of every good cook. Water is found in varying quantities in all our foods, fruits 
and vegetables, containing often as much as ninety per cent. This “ flavored water,” 
as we may call it, is of more value than ordinary pure drinking water, in that it holds 
in solution certain mineral substances required in the system. These fruit jucies wisely 
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enter into prepared summer drinks. Of these made drinks I think the most wholesome 
are lemonade and very, very thin gruel thoroughly cooked and well cooled. A convenient 
form in which to keep the lemonade is a lemon-syrup made by straining the juice in 
which has been soaked the grated rinds into a thick syrup made of sugar and water 
boiled together. Add cold water as required for drinking. Other fruit juices can be 
kept in similar ways. 


Our second class—ihe mineral matter—is essential to the making up of bones and 
teeth, brains and nerves, an insufficient supply in the food having injurious effects as 
shown by actual experiment. In our foolish demand for a very white bread we have 
robbed it of its due proportion of mineral, as the whole wheat meal contains more phos- 
phate than does the fine white flour. The bad effects of an excess of common salt sup- 
plied by a salt meat diet are best counteracted by a more liberal use of lemon juice, fresh 
vegetables and greens. The latter are too often looked upon as unnecessary luxuries 
than as valuable and healthful additions to the regular summer diet. 


The next two classes—/ats and starches—are the carbonaceous foods or heat and 
energy producers. Our supply of fats is obtained from the animal kingdom in form of 
fat of milk, cheese and butter, of eggs, of meat and fish ; from the vegetable world in 
nuts, seeds and grains. Although nuts are eaten mainly for their oil, some varieties con- 
tain other nourishment besides and prove a useful addition to an economic diet as they 
combine healthfully with fruits. Bacon is said to be the most easily digested fat, while 
butter is the most palatable. In cooking, however, an economist will sometimes substi- 
tute other less expensive kinds, such as drippings, marrow or beef suet. A buttery flavor 
may be given to the latter by trying it out in milk. Grate or chop fine and add one-half 
cup of milk for each pound, being c areful to prevent scorching by cooking over hot water, 
and then straining through a fine strainex or cheese cloth. In cold climates much fat is con- 
sumed to produce animal heat, and in our own country our diet must be revised for the 
changing seasons—a summer diet substituting starches and sugars in place of the fats 
which have over twice their fuel value. 


Fourth, starches and sugars. These form the largest bulk of our foods, and are the 
cheapest of the food constituents. They should not, for this reason, however, be used in 
excess to the neglect of other nutrients, as they do not make a complete diet alone, and 
an excess would overtax the digestive organs. They are obtained mostly from vegetables, 
grains and fruits. Sugars are readily absorbed, but starch must be changed into sugar 
by the action of the digestive fluids, otherwise fermentation may set in with injurious 
results. ‘This often happens when starch is given to very young children before their 
digestive organs are sufficiently developed to receive it. Uncooked starch is difficult of 
digestion, therefore care must be taken that all foods containing large quantities of it 
should be thoroughly cooked, as flour, oatmeal, corn, rice, potatoes, etc. These all require, 
in their preparation, heat and moisture, and if the vegetable or grain does not contain 
water in any quantity it must be added. Fcr example, potatoes contain 75 per cent. of 
water, which is absorbed as the tiny starch grains swell and burst in baking. This is an 
ideal way of cooking them if the skins are slightly cracked when soft to allow the steam 
to escape and so prevent sogginess. Again, rice requires two or three times its bulk of 
water, and when cooked differs little from potatoes in composition, for which it is substi- 
tuted in countries where these are not grown. 


Proteids. We now come to the best and most important of the food constituents, 
the proteids, or, as they are sometimes called, albuminoids or nitrogenous foods. These 
are the flesh or muscle formers, and are often apt to be neglected in an economical diet, 
as in some of their forms they are more expensive, for instance in fresh meats. Our sup- 
ply is found in albumen of eggs and of meat, fibrin of muscle, caesin of milk and cheese, 
gluten of wheat, and vegetable casein of peas and beans. These latter cheaper products 
are supposed to be difficult of digestion, but with proper cooking this objection is over- 
come, as we shall see. A good average diet will contain about equal quantities of fat 
and protein and about 34 times as much of the starches and sugars. 
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Our ordinary groceries may be divided into five classes. Those which are composed 
for the most part of 


. Starches and sugars—Rice, tapioca, sago, potatoes, white bread, corn and fruits. 
Fats—Butter, fat meat and oils. 

. Protein—Very lean meat, white of egg, macaroni, dried fish. 

. Protein with fat—Meats, milk, cheese, yolk of egg and fresh fish. 


Om oc bo 


. Protein with starch—Wholemeal bread, peas beans. 


It will now be easily seen that the first class must be mixed, either in the cooking or 
serving, with something from the fourth, and the fifth with the second, to make complete, 
etc., e.g., with rice we mix milk or cheese, with tapioca and sago, egg and milk or meat 
stock (as in soup), with potatoes we use meat (or failing that, buttermilk), with bread, 
butter, and with fruits, nuts. Let us examine more carefully a few of the older com- 
binations of food and see why they are wisely so combined, and then arrange a few newer 
ones with suggestions for acceptably serving them. We shall give a first place to cereals, 
since they contain a good proportion of easily prepared and readily absorbed protein— 
oatmeal on analysis showing more of both flesh-formers and heat-givers than cornmeal or ~ 
wheat. The raw starch evil must here again be carefully avoided by thorough cooking 
of these grains. Coarse stone-cut oatmeal or cornmeal requires not less than one hour’s 
steady boiling before it is fit to serve as food. or if cooked in a double boiler, at least 
three hours. These when served with milk, give a very well-balanced diet to which the 
Scotchman adds herrings or bacon, and lacks nothing. The New Englander’s baked 
beans supply large quantities of protein and starch at small cost, but without the pork — 
which is served as a part of the dish—would be deficient in fat, and without the regula- 
tion eight hours’ baking would be harder to digest and less appetizing. We might wisely 
give more attention than we do to the use of beans and peas as an economical food, not 
only in the form of ‘ Boston baked beans” bnt also in soups, either with or without a 
meat flavor. For example a milk soup made with either green or ripe peas, cooked and 
strained and nicely seasoned, is a very nourishing one. Other vegetable soups made in 
the same way also deserve a place on our regular bill of fare. Soda will assist the cook- 
ing of these. (ther valuable supplies—very common and cheap to the agriculturists— 
are eggs, milk and cheese, and indeed it is often found necessary, at certain seasons, to ~ 
use them as a substitute for fresh meats. 


The variety of dishes to be prepared from eggs and milk is almost unlimited, but 
great care must be taken not to overcook them and in that way waste some of their 
nourishment, Albumen, whether that of eggs or meat, is best cooked ata temperature 
of about 160 to 170 degrees. (Water, you know, boils at 212 degrees). Therefore in 
cooking eggs a good plan is to use about one quart of boiling water for four eggs and 
remove at once to a place where the water cannot boil but will keep at an even heat for 
about six to ten minutes. The white will te of a jelly-like consistency, but if wished 
firm all through and yet not horny, keep at this temperature for half an hour. With the 
simplest combination of eggs and milk—a custard—the same care must be taken. It 
must not boil, for a curdled custard is a spoiled one, and whether it be a baked or so- 
called boiled custard, set it in a dish of hot water until just thickened, no longer. This 
may be further thickened by adding some starchy substance, first well cooked, e.g., bread- 
crumbs, cornstarch, tapioca, sago or rice. Nuts also give a nice change of flavor and 
stewed fruits a suitable accompaniment. These milk puddings are much more whole- 
some than rich pastry, and may be served in more attractive forms by using fancy moulds, 
A variety of spices and sauces is of just as much importance. One of this group is quite 
wrongly named a “ Poor Man’s Pudding,” as it is a fit dish for a rich man also. [t is 
made of baking together one-third of a cup or three tablespoonfuls of rice and one quart 
of sweetened and flavored milk, set in a dish of hot water, about three hours, until of a 
beautiful creamy consistency. 


Then there is a nice list of hot supper dishes to be made with the use of cheese. 
This consists of about one-third water, one-third fat and one-third of this valuable protein 
constituent ; or more than twice as much as is contained in the same weight of the best 
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fresh meat, for which it is regularly substituted in some countries, It is more easily 
digested if cooked with milk than in its raw state, and is usually seasoned with mustard 
or cayenne peper, these high seasonings exciting the digestive organs to more vigorous 
action. By adding starch in the form of cooked rice or bread crumbs with a milk sauce— 
as in cheese puddings—we obtain a typical dish, containing the various constituents in 
good proportions. Good results are always obtained by cooking with milk and thicken- 
ing with eggs, as in a Welsh rabbit or a savory custard or omelet and serving with toast. 
A very hearty dish is also made by combining the cheese and milk sauce with cooked 
macaroni, if carefully prepared. The macaroni being manufactured from the hardest kinds 
of wheat contains in itself a fair proportion of the nitrogenous or flesh-forming ingredients , 
and served with a white sauce alone makes a better supper dish than fried potatoes, 
which many mistaken persons value too highly. 


The most popular and most expensive forms of protein we find in fresh meats. 
While it cannot be denied that no flavor can replace that of meat, we very often so waste 
it in cooking that we get little else but flavor. In salting meat we lose about two-thirds 
of its nutritive value and when overcooked we also lose considerably. The difficult prob- 
lem is—particularly with the tougher portions—to sufficiently soften the fibres and yet 
not overcook the albuminous juices surrounding them. These juices cook, like the egg, at 
a low temperature, and if this can be maintained for a very long time the fibre will also 
be softened. Therefore cook tough meat a long time at a low temperature. A few such 
rules are all we can give here on the cooking of meats, The principal object is to keep 
the natural juices of the meat in it. For this reason we endeavor to first sear a thin 
coating on the outside of the cut surface quickly and then cook more slowly. As in 
roasting we have a hot dry oven for a very few minutes and then reduce the temperature. 
The frequent bastings with hot fat also tend to keep the juices from getting out by form- 
ing a coating all over it. The same thing is done in boiling over an open fire of hot coals 
or in frying in deep fat. In boiling, the meat is plunged into the rapidly boiling water 
for a few moments and then cooked so slowly as to almost steam-cook it. When we wish 
to draw out the juices as for soup or beef tea we cut fine and soak awhile in cold water 
before the long cooking. This process shows that good meat should never be plunged 
into cold water to wash it as that wastes the juices. Wupe with a wet cloth. For soup 
making, bones and trimmings answer as well as good meat, and bones of roasts and of 
fowls should not be thrown away, as they contain some nourishment still. Herein lies 
one secret of economy, and though our purse may be small we may still live luxuriously. 
Someone says: “ Individuals are a reflex of the food they eat and the homes they live in, 
and a dyspeptic stomach is responsible for many misdeeds that are attributed to a carnal 
heart.” If this be so, we should be most happy if in any degree we have helped to 
enlighten the path of some housewife earnestly endeavoring to give her family the best 
possible nourishment and so keep them, so far as she can, in possession of the blessings of 
good health and happiness. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE ONTARIO FARMER. 


By Tos. H, Mason, STRAFFORDVILLE, ONT. 


After one of the most trying seasons that Ontario agriculture has ever been sub- 
jected to, it is a difficult thing to try to speak of the farming outlook in Ontario in a 
very optimistic strain ; still, if we will look carefully at our position, study the causes of 
financial depression and the inevitable revulsion that always follows, as surely as day 
follows night, it will be seen that we have good cause for hopefulness; that we are 
almost through the long stretch of hard times and are rapidly nearing the point 
where better times begin. We have had in the past, periods of great prosperity due 
to our fertile soil, healthy climate for man and beast, unequalled water communication, 
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giving cheap transportation before the development of railways, the best cereal land 
on the North American continent, giving the largest yield per acre and the finest 
quality of wheat, peas, barley, and oats. We have also one of the most hardy, indus- 
trious, vigorous, and economical populations on the continent. Then, too, our freedom 
from wars and military expenditure has conduced to our prosperity, while we have 
had the benefit of supplying the waste caused by the wars of other countries. The 
civil war in the United States, and the construction period following for years after 
the war, made an immense market for Ontario produce at remunerative prices. The 
last few years have witnessed a great change; there have been no great wars, while 
there has been an immense development in the production of cereals in different parts 
of the world, owing to the opening up of new regions, and the cheapening of trans- 
portation. Russia, India, the Argentine Republic, Ohili, Australia, the United States, 
and our own Northwest, bave all wonderfully increased their exports, and it seems 
that the limit of expansion has not yet been reached. Now, bearing in mind these 
facts, it would seem that under ordinary conditions, so far as the grain trade ig 
concerned, we have reached a permanently lower level of prices. There will be fluctua- 
tions, and a great war or a great failure of crops would see a temporary return of 
the old prices, and a greater re-action after the cause had been removed. I will try 
to sketch briefly the condition of the principal productions of Ontario for 1896, as it 
appears to me. ‘The cheese trade is in a much better condition than it was twelve 
months ago. The stocks in store in this country and Great Britain are not nearly 
so large as they were then and the outlook is much better. One year ago the exporters 
held in cold storage large quantities of cheese that had been purchased at high prices. 
Consumption of cheese in Great Britain was hardly up to the average, owing to hard 
times. There were some large shipments of Australian and New Zealand cheese, and 
the amount of fodder cheese made in Canada during the winter and spring of 1895 was 
abnormally large. The holders of cheese naturally did not wish to sell and lose money, 
consequently a great many held in a falling market, and a large portion of this cheese 
was placed on the market at the same time as our early summer make ; this caused 
the stagnation in the cheese market during 1895. The number of cattle being fed 
for export in Ontario is smaller than for some years past, owing to the scarcity of 
bay and straw. The sheep trade is in a healthy condition, the prospects being brighter 
than for three years past. The number of sheep on this continent has been reduced 
four millions since ihe spring of 1893. For some years previous to 1893 we had 
good prices for sheep and lambs. As a consequence the stocks were increased. In 
1893 when the Mills’ bill was before Congress, it was proposed to put wool in the free 
list. The United States is a great wool importing country, and the wool growers 
thought that their business would be ruined. There was a panic and a stampede to 
get out of the business; all through the west flocks were sacrificed at ridiculously low 
figures, in some cases as low as fifty cents and one dollar per head. When in Chicago 
in the fall of 1893, going through the stock yards I found the pens crowded with 
breeding ewes that were being forced on the market at any price. The receipts at 
the great receiving points of the west,—Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, and Kansas City— 
for the four years previous to 1893 averaged 2,800,000 annually. In 1893 they 
increased to 3,800,000, and the movement has continued till the receipts for 1895 are 
the largest on record, over 4,300,000 head. In Ontario we are largely following the 
Jead of our American friends; our exports to Great Britain having increased from 
5,000 to 10,000 annually to 217,000 in 1895, and these are largely the pick of 
the young breeding ewes of the country. As a consequence there is sure to be a 
shortage in sheep and lambs in the near future. As to the horse trade,—I know it 
requires a great deal of courage to say anything cheerful in regard to it, but I believe 
that there will be a great scarcity of horses in Ontario before two years are over, 
According to the returns of the Bureau of Industries in 1892 when the business was 
comparatively prosperous, we had in Ontario some 688,000 horses, ‘of which number 
220,000 were three years and younger, giving an annual production of more than 70,000. 
In 1894 the numbers were reduced to 674,000, of which 190,000 were young horses. After 
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making enquiry in a good many sections in Ontario, I do not believe that we are raising 
more than 20 per cent. of the number raised in 1892. If that estimate be correct, we 
are producing about 14,000 horses annually. On the other hand, owing to the low prices 
of horses and the scarcity of feed, we have had horses sacrificed that under ordinary con- 
ditions would have given years of useful service on the farms more than was ever before in 
history of the country. Then, too, we have this year exported to Great Britain some 
13,195 head. I do not know the number to the United States, but it is several 
hundred head, enough to practically bring the number up to the old figures when the trade 
was prosperous. I donot wish to advocate that every farmer should go into horse breeding, 
but I do wish that every farmer would examine these figures carefully and draw his own 
conclusions. But you may say, “I can go out and buy horses for half what it costs me to 
raise them.” So you can to-day, but if we do not raise any young horses, how will we 
replace the horses that are being worn out on our farms? I believe that by that time we 
will find horses dear, and I think that every farmer should take steps to replace his farm 
teams by the time his old ones are unfit for use. 


CONSTITUENTS OF SOILS. 


By W. A. STEPHENS. 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding I shall state at the outset what I 
mean by soil in this short paper. Soil may be briefly defined as the part of the ground 
that can be cultivated and in which plants grow. It varies in depth, from a few inches to 
several feet, and has been formed from the crumbling down of rocks and admixture of 
decaying vegetable matter. From the way soil has been formed one can easily predict 
that the kind of soil will, in great part at least, depend on the kind of rocks from which 
it was originally formed. Generally, and practically speaking, we may say that soil 
principally contains ;—First, sand ; second, clay ; and third, humus. 


Sand. Pure sand consists of grains of silica, which is composed of two elements, 
viz, silicon and oxygen. It is well known in a form called quartz. Sand is very often 
mixed with grains of lime, mica, etc., forming special varieties, such as calcareous and 
micaceous sand. Although sand is important in soils, giving them a loose and friable 
nature, yet it cannot be said to be plant food. It is not in the proper condition for 
plants to use because it is not soluble in water. A mixture of sand among the clay 
renders the soil loose and easy to work, admits of the free passage of the roots of plants, 
readily absorbs heat and retains it much longer than the other constituents of the soil. 
From these facts it will be seen that sandy soil will be loose, easy to work, warm, and 
free from baking ; will easily lose soluble food by leaching, and will not stand dry weather 
for a great length of time. 


Clay. Pure clay is composed of silica and alumina, and sometimes lime, or a 
silicate of alumina and lime. It is, however, very seldom pure. It nearly always 
contains potash, ammonia. and other things, and often these impurities combine with clay 
and form what are called double silicates, such as silicates of alumina and potash, and 
silicates of alumina and lime. These double silicates are of the greatest importance to 
plant life on account of the lime and potash which they contain. Clay isnot plant food, 
but the impurities found in it, such as potash, lime, etc., are important and even neces- 
sary as plant food. Clay, being fine in texture, possesses in a high degree the power 
of absorbing moisture and ammonia from the air, and of retaining water, ammonia, 
phosphoric acid, and other substances necessary to plant food. 


Humus. This consists of decayed or partially decayed vegetable matter, and is 
usually spoken of as the organic part of the soil. It is of a dark brown or black color. 
Good examples of this are found in leaf mould or muck. - Its chief constituent is carbon, 
but of course it contains all of the materials found in plants, and by its gradual decom- 
position these substances are yielded up little by little as plant food. Humus 
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is the chief source of nitrogen in the soil, and therefore a black soil rich in humus is 
certain to be rich also in nitrogen. It may be mentioned here that new or virgin soil 
owes its great fertility to the large supply of nitrogenous matter contained in the humus. 
Of all the ingredients in the soil humus hag the greatest power to absorb and hold mois- 
ture, which it does by capillary attraction. The absorbtion of ammonia by humus is algo 
very important. Humus improves the texture of soils by rendering clay more friable and 
sand more compact and more capable of retaining manures, 


Having given a very brief account of the three important parts of the soils, allow me 
to briefly classify soils : 


Per cent, sand. Per cent clay. 
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Calcareous soils are those that contain much lime, and those with a large amount of 
vegetable matter, peaty soils, vegetable soils, or vegetable moulds. 


Plant food in soil. Sand, clay and humus which form from 95 to 97 per cent of the 
soil, give body to the soil and save as a covering for plant roots, hold the elements for 
plant nourishment, and furnish the necessary conditions of heat and moisture ; but except- 
ing a little of the humus they are not themselves plant food. The analysis of the plant 
shows that carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, nitrogen and sulphur, iron and potassium, all 
appear to be necessary to the plant, and are of first importance while phosphorus, calcium, 
sodium, magnesium, chlorine and silicon are found in small quantities, and are considered 
to some extent at least as of secondary importance. The most important sources of food 
are found in,—nitrate of ammonia (N H*) 2, N 08 supplying nitrogen, hydrogen and 
oxygen ; water H? O supplying hydrogen and oxygen ; nitrate of potash, supplying nitro. 
gen, potassium, and oxygen; carbonate of potash, supplying carbon potassium and 
oxygen ; carbonate of lime supplying calcium, carbon and oxygen; silicates of lime or 
soda, and phosphates of lime and magnesium. 


Too much ‘can not be said or done to impress » pon the agriculturist the necessity of 
preserving the fertility of his soil by a proper cultivation and attention to rotation of 
crops. All the ashes made ona farm should be used as a fertilizer, not sold for a few 
cents per bushel. All the farm-yard manure made on a farm and all that can be obtained 
from town and villages should be used. The fertilizers to be used of course will depend 
on the deficiency in the soil or on matter in the soil not available for plant food, and its 
need to be dissolved so that plants can use it, 


SAVING AND APPLYING MANURE. 
By Jas. B. Murr. 


The money value of manure is seldom estimated by farmers in proportion to its 
importance. Judicious saving and application of the manure made on the farms, would 
greatly increase the annual yield of agricultural products per acre. When we speak of a 
manure we usually have reference to the droppings of the animals, together with what 
litter may have been used as an absorbent, But anything that can be applied to the 
1and for the purpose of increasing the plant food in the soil, may be spoken of asa 


especially where clover is turned under. By frequent seeding down to grass, and plowing 
under the sod thus formed, we obtain a large quantity of organic matter, that by its 
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decay renders the soil much more productive than where the land is kept constantly 

under. Many farmers have an idea that to have manure they must keep their farm 

stocked to the utmost capacity. Their object is to have the manure, even if they lose on 

the stock. I prefer to keep only good stock, or stock that will yield an equivalent for 

the food given them, and have the manure as part of the profit. On many farms, less 

stock, better fed and bedded, would make more and better manure, than where more are 

kept and badly attended to. It is a mistake to keep stock simply for the sake of making 

manure. On many farms, the best of the manure is lost because not enough litter has 

been in the stables to absorb the liquids. Liquid manure is richer in available plant 

food pound for pound than solid, and should be saved and applied to the land even more 
carefully than the rest of the droppings. On most farms straw is the only absorbent 

used, and when not cut up short it will not hold much of the liquid. If cut straw, dried 

swamp muck, or sawdust is used, there need be very little waste. During:summer there 
is often a great waste of manure through carelessness in not keeping the stock on the 
fields where pasturing ; they are allowed to stand or lie in the lanes, on the roadside, or 
in the yard where the manure is practically lost. By this means much of the value to be 
gained when pasturing a field is wasted. Where care is exercised in preventing this it 
is surprising the amount of fertility that may be saved during a summer from the stock 
on an average farm. Quality in manure is even more important than quantity. The 
quality of manure is determined largely by the nature of the food or other material 
entering into its composition. Thus, rich concentrated food will yield manure much 
richer in plant food than poor bulky foods. Rich foods also make a manure that is more 
easily assimilated by plants; its plant food is in a more available form. Manure from 
rich foods is also more active, and by its decay in the soil, helps to render available inert 
plant food already present. 


Dr. J. B. Laws has prepared a table of the comparative value of manures made from 
different grains and fodders that are usually fed to stock. It is prepared by estimating 
the nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid in the manure at the usual market price of those 
elements in artificial fertilizers. 


He estimated a ton of Wheat Straw made into manure as worth.. $2 69 
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The manure made trom a ton of each of those may not be worth to us what Dr. Laws 
estimates it at in his table of values, as we may not be so situated as to receive the full 
benefit from the manure. But if a ton of manure made from wheat straw is worth to us 
half of Dr. Laws’ estimate, the value of manure made from other foods should be reduced 
in the same proportion. Manure made from rich food requires to be carefully saved and 
aitended to, a3 being more soluble it is much more liable to waste. 


Of the different methods of saving manure until it cxn ':> applied to the land, keeping 
it under cover or in box-stalls where made is attended with the least waste. In stables 
where it has to be removed daily, there is the least waste when the manure is spread 
directly on the land. A ton of green manure contains as much plant food as a ton of the 
same manure that has been allowed to rot in the usual way. Piling manure in heaps to 
heat and rot is always attended with considerable loss of plant food. When it is not 
convenient to haul directly to the fields and spread the manure, it may be kept in sheds 
or piled nicely in the yards. Manure should never be scattered over a large yard, as the 
snow and rain carry the soluble portion away. When manure is kept in a shed under 
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cover, it frequently over-heats and allows the nitrogen to escape in a form of ammonia 
which is extremely volatile. Over heating may be prevented by keeping the manure well 
tramped by the stock. Horse manure should be mixed in with the manure from the 
cow stable, as it is very liable to overheat when kept by itself. Asa rule, the quicker 
the manure can be applied to the land from the stables, the smaller will be the percentage 
of loss. 


I prefer applying manure to a growing crop whenever possible. During the winter 
if spread on grass land or fall wheat, we usually have very marked results during the 
following spring and summer. Where clover is to be sown with wheat, a top dressing of 
manure during the winter insures a good catch. When spread on grass land that is to be 
plowed the following spring, the soil will be very mellow, and an excellent seed bed will 
be the result. This is especially noticeable on clay lands, and as they are very retentive 
of fertility, there will not be much loss unless very heavy rain storms occur. Under a 
good top-dressing the action of the frost completely pulverizes the soil, and as evaporation 
is checked during the spring, sufficient moisture is retained to keep the soil in the best 
possible condition for promoting rapid growth. During the winter of 1894 I top dressed 
about one-half of the land intended for corn the following year. Just previous to planting 
the corn, the remainder of the field was manured at about the same rate per acre. Dur- 
ing the summer while the corn was growing, it looked as though different varieties of corn 
had been planted. On the part of the field manured during the winter, the corn was 
taller and healthier and gave a heavier yield by at least five tons per acre, A 
neighbor manured part of his wheat field during the winter, and by so doing nearly 
doubled the yield of wheat. When not manured in the fall, land intended for roots will 
invariably yield a larger return where top-dressed during the winter than if the manure 
is not spread on the land until the spring. Where bare fallowing is practised, the 
manure gives best returns when applied to the land either during the winter or as early 
as possible the following spring. Manure always seems to give the best results when 
spread on the land some time previous to planting the crop. When manure has been 
kept over the summer (but this is always attended with great loss), it is better to spread 
it on grass land, as the fall rains stimulate a vigorous growth of grass, and thus prevent 
the soluble portion from washing away. When well rotted manure is applied to stubble 
land in the fall, much of the fertility is washed away before the spring crop can assimilate 
it. My experience proves that it is not best to plow manure in too deeply. I prefer 
spreading on the surface, and then harrowing or cultivating it. When land is seeded 
down after being thus treated, a good catch is generally the result. A light dressing at 
short intervals will give better returns than a heavy dressing and none for several years. 
To obtain best returns from manure, the land should be thoroughly underdrained, so that 
all water passes into and not off the soil. We have said nothing about artificial manures, 
as the average farmer uses very little, and I believe the cheapest and best manure can be 


PROFIT IN CARP. 
By D. N. Kern. 


Carp are making their way to the front, and day by day command more and more 
attention of farmers and other persons who give thought or consideration to the economy 
and wealth of the soil. The boards of agriculture, in states where there are excellent and 
efficient fish commissioners, are taking hold to aid them in the introduction of fish raising, 
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encourage exhibits of carp at county fairs by providing basins and water for their keeping, 
and protecting them like other goods that are brought to the fair. [had one year a lot 
of small’and large carp at our Lehigh county (Pa) fair. I received several dollars in 
premiums, and besides that I sold every carp, large and smal), at a fancy price. The 
attraction of my fish exhibition was great. But in many sections the carp men have been 
a little slow to push their claims and show their carp in such a way as to call the atten- 
tion of the general public. If the directors of agricultural societies would realize the 
benefit of building a pool or basin ten or fifteen feet in diameter and twelve or fifteen 
inches deep, filled with clear water, and offer a premium of $3 to $5 to the person who 
would stock it with about one dozen carp, they would soon learn that it would be a great 
attraction, especially to the boys and girls. This would awaken an interest and many 
carp ponds would be built, and all those who had such ponds, and stocked with carp, 
would soon learn that there was more profit in carp than in raising corn or wheat, that 
is, if you compare the same area in wheat or corn to the water area that is stocked with 
carp. About ten years ago I had two females and one male carp in a pond zontaining 
half an acre. I got 1,100 young carp ; these I sold for $100. There was such a demand 


Tue Mreror Care (Cyprinus Carpio.) 


for young carp that year that I could have sold fifty thousand young ones at ten cents a, 
piece. JI shipped carp that year to the following named states : Pennsylvania, New York. 
New Jersey, Connecticut, West Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
Times have changed, and at this present time I am satisfied if I get two cents a piece for 
my young carp. Sometimes I have more than I can sell at that price. I am always 
very careful that I do not overstock my ponds. 


If I have any surplus young carp I generally put them into some of the mill ponds 
in my neighborhood, and by so doing I found out that it paid me better than by keep- 
ing them and have my own pond overstocked. This is one of the main causes why many 
people fail in making carp culture profitable. Who would think of putting fifty head of 
cattle into a three acre field from May | to October 1? I think every one who reads this 
article will say: ‘‘ Why, these cattle would starve.” Five thonsand carp in a pond of 
one acre would not starve, but at the same time they would grow very little and get 
stunted so that the whole lot would not bring five dollars in the market, while 800 two- . 
year old carp in a pond of one acre would be worth at least $160. For the last few 
years I have adopted a new plan to dispose of some of my carp at a fancy price. 
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After September Ist I get a short article published in some of the local newspapers 
inviting any person who is anxious to fish with hook and line to come tu my carp ponds. 
and catch as many carp as they wish to have at the following prices: From ten to 
fifteen inches long, one cent per inch; over fifteen inches at fifteen cents per pound. A 
great many persons from towns and cities come to my place to fish and to row the boat, 
bathe, or pick some of the beautiful and fragrant white water lilies, I generally furnish 
hooks and lines. For some parties I prepare a special bait, and they are always willing 
to pay me well for all my trouble. I have had people from the city pay me more than 
I had asked. It is not always the money you get for an article that is the most benefit 
to you, but to come in contact with people from a distance gives you a chance to learn 
something that perhaps you had never known before. I have several Springs boxed up 
four by five feet, and four feet deep, with a tight fitting cover on and a good lock to it. 
In these boxes I generally keep carp during the winter months. Very often it happens 
that there are sick people who get an appetite for fish, or perhaps the doctor advises 
them to eat it, so I never have any trouble to sell all the carp I have to spare, and 
besides this I can have fish in my family as often as we want them, and whenever we 
have them we know that we have genuine fresh fish. Another big profit in my carp is, 
they tell me what kind of weather we will have. This is of great benefit to me during 
haying or harvest. I have studied their habits so well that I can always tell whether 
we will have high wind, rain or dry weather, and this is worth a great deal to the farmer, 
at least it has been so to me. 


If I could only have a carp pond in my house yard I would pay a big price for it. 
I am of the opinion that I could learn nearly as much from the carp about the weather 
as if I had a barometer, and besides, it would give more real pleasure to watch them in 
their sport than to look upon a barometer that is hanging on the wall of your house. I 
have been farming for thirty-five years and I have done considerable experimenting with 
different fruits, grain, etc., but I must say that one of the most profitable things that I 
have on my farm is my carp ponds and carp. 


STEPPING STONES TO THE IDEAL HOME. 
By Mrs. R. Rogers, Kinsauz, Ont, 


We are all painfully conscious of the fact that there are unhappy homes in our 
midst, and a look into some of the causes of theso will perhaps help us to find some 
remedy which will improve their condition. In the first place we believe one of the most 
obvious causes is to be found in the use, or rather misuse, of alcoholic liquors. The hap- 
piness of more homes, it is truthfully asserted, is wrecked by this than by any other one 
cause ; and we believe, also, that the more immediate remedy for this evil rests in the 
right use of the ballot, which, as yet, has not been placed in the hands of the women ; 
but we may do what we can to help to banish the great evil from our midst by using 
what power and influence we have with those who do hold the power to use it. And now 
while so many are awakening to the enormity of the evil, is the time to use that influence 
for the good of our land, and for that of our own homes, When men are looking about them. 
for standard bearers to uphold the banners of truth and freedom for our people (freedom 
from a worse bondage than that of human slavery, because it chains with the fetters of 
death both the soul and body) now is the time, if ever, for men to seek for that wisdom 
which will guide them in finding the right men for their leaders—those who will fear- 
lessly face the foe, and fight for the cause of prohibition and right against every opposing 
element, and thereby laying the chief corner stone of the ideal home of the future. It 
is right and proper as well as helpful to us all that we should hold up before us a model of 
that which we wish to attain to, whether it be in our homes or in our characters ; for 
let us strive as we will, there will always be a wide interval between practical and ideal 
excellence. We wish to call your attention to-night to the ideal home, and to show how 
we may, in a measure, realize its happiness for ourselves ; and if thereby one sister is. 
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helped, one heart raised to God in gratitude for His goodness, or one home made better 
and more akin to the heavenly home above, I shall be more than amply rewarded. The 
outside world with its bustle and cares, its successes and failures, helongs principally to 
the stronger sex, and rightly so; but to the mother, wife or sister belongs the duty and 
pleasure also of making the home and its surroundings what it ought to be, a haven of 
rest and peace for the oftentimes weary, over-burdened and discouraged father, brother or 
husband. Whatever of worry or of censure he msy have to contend with in the outer 
world, he should find in the ideal home that love and sympathy which will ever help and 
enable him to bear manfully the burdens and anxieties of the day. And from whom 
can he more naturally expect thesa than from her whom he has set up to be queen of bis 
household, be she his wife, mother or sister? The ideal homeis one which by no means 
exists in idea only. Itis quite possible to have such a home, as many can do doubt 
testify ; but in order to build up such a home the character of the parents must be unex- 
ceptional, and moulded after an ideal character. There must be a unity of purpose and 
a thorough understanding between the heads of the family, that no discord may ever 
mar the harmony of the lives therein. Mutual forbearance and a sincere Christian love 
for one another are the strongest and most important ties which should bind together the 
members of the family which fill the ideal home. These are absolutely necessary in 
order to ease the shocks, to soften the sharp retorts and to forgive the hasty acts which 
will sometimes spring out by reason of the many cares and worries incident to everyday 
life, Absence of real sympathy and forbearance for one another are prominent among 
the causes which make many homes unhappy ; and where love is not the ruling power in 
the family there is almost sure to be more or less discord in their midst. Sad, indeed, is 
the condition of that home where these requisites for the unity and harmony of its inmates 
are lacking. Fear, such as blights and withers the clinging tendrils of love between 
children and parents, should never exist in the ideal home, but that love which casts 
out all fear, save the fear of offending God and them by wrong-doing, should ever be 
cherished by parents till it reigns supreme in each trusting little heart confided to their 
care. The ideal home being now presided over by ideal parents, as such they will study 
the best interests of their children in every way. They will endeavor to ascertain the 
bent of each tender awakening mind, and whatever place or position in the world which 
God has given their children brains and abilities to fill, they will, to the extent of their 
power, assist and prepare them to fill worthily, and by so doing become fellow-workers 
with God in bringing about His designs and purposes concerning them. Who can tell 
how many failures in life have not been brought about by parents, though unthinkingly it 
may be, but nevertheless wrongly, forcing their children into some (to them) uncongenial 
occupation or employment, when, if they had been permitted to follow the dictates of 
their own nature, they might have become useful citizens, ornaments to society and bright 
and shining lights in the world? Parents, think of it. Our children are not born to 
become mere machines for making money with, that we may add acre toacre, and to heap 
up wealth for us or for themselves. They have thinking, reasoning minds, and never- 
dying souls to save. Shall we stunt the growth of those minds that our ends may 
be gained? Shall we neglect their souls that we may gather together that 
which both they and we will presently have to go and leave behind us? No! no! 
rather let us strive to teach them to ‘Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these (necessary) things will be added thereto.” “Our children,” 
as declared by a noted writer, “are born to higher destinies than their fathers.” By 
their increared opportunities and privileges they will be fitted to become the actors in a 
far advanced period of the church and world. Let their minds be formed, their hearts 
prepared and their characters moulded for the scenes and duties of a brighter day, when 
the ideal homes will be less rare than they are now, and when this old world will have 
become the better because we have lived in it, and because of the sacrifice which we of 
to-day have made for our children, We have spoken heretofore of the right use of the 
ballot as the more immediate remedy for the evils of alcohol, but that it was not #s yet 
placed in the hands of the women ; but there is a wide, open field, wherein, if they will, 
they may labor for the same-results, more slowly, perhaps, but in the end more surely. 
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We mean that by training and educating the children and youth of our land in wise 
and temperance principles, and that by thoroughly instilling into their young minds a 
hatred for the accursed traffic in alcoholic drinks, they will, when they have become men 
and women, be found ready to act, and to act decisively and in the right direction; for 
the children of to-day will be the men and women of the coming years, upon whose 
shoulders may hang the future destinies of by no means the smallest of the world’s 
nations. The temperance societies for the young, where they are rightly conducted, are 
doing a good work in furthering the cause of prohibition. The Sabbath Schools, Ohris- 
tian Endeavors and other commendable church organizations are also doing a good work, 
and all are thereby laying a solid foundation upon which to build the ideal home of 
which we have been speaking. The Farmers’ Institutes, such as we have had here to-day, 
the Mechanics’ Institutes, which furnish for our young people good literature and com- 
fortable reading-rooms, are all worthy of our heartiest support and warmest encourage- 
ment, because they tend to educate our young people in the right direction, and to lay the 
corner stone for future usefulness in life, ; 


May they prosper and grow until the end for which they were instituted shall have 
been achieved, and their object in our lives accomplished ; for they are all important 
stepping stones leading up to the ideal home. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOOIATION.— Concluded. 


Name. Address. Class. 

PUIVOrs,  Williatis: cc. Seo. ue ee Weatkerton, Ont (yi. setae enor Sareea Shropshires, Berk- 
shires. 

Russell, \ Thos i Seas sys ones een Exeter, Ont «me 40 a Sele ae ane fe Shorthorns. 

TR IGOs AA TUGC a Gen eh Loins aiMoeus Y rae ee Curries, Ont eras chee basta eis Holsteins. 

usnel, Deve, oote non cee. StoultvilleszOnt som fon ee ee Shorthorns. 

PUAIUAO VORA pry nce lras Oe Cates. © Hamilton;“Ontie. .. asi esk ocean Jerseys, 

ALAN SOLU eb UOGhd Sal taene ae alt= Chntcn, Ont: jay enae wees caries Grades. 

Ram eh le elo tey oe casa Si santana ths acoicks Snelerove -Ontuewes come rate cce te Jerseys. 

COW APH OG SOD i Seta Ue eae « Lucasville;4 Ont ke riacecs tune ieee Polled Angus, 

STOEL PATIOS ye ener tie s ATs 2s ic Trowbridge, Ontsr Si vite saeeee se Shorthorns, 

MID DAG. BCom Sree cers ott Sutton, 7 West; Ontenccccas tesnueks Shorthorns. 

SCOWALE, AW M50 T yerawin spied s ons Meniés Ont ene. thes cc AD Scenes Thoroughbred Poultry, Ayrshires, 
Scotch Collies, Berkshires. 

petiy 6, 2 4d Bh eNO Be Gece ogi eer ge :| Guelphs Ontrrne acm ten no ener ee Ayrshires, Clydes and Hackneys. 

DilGoxeMbd gar wep Wee ea ei ee): «4 Shedden, Ont We toa. eae _....| Jerseys. 

Smith aves Olas Oem eke ee. Fairfield’ Plains; Onte. 2 a's leu%-.ee Ayrshires and Jerseys. 

SUNT GL ae) Seavert tc. Ss ss Maple Dodge, Ontun.... sie see Shorthorns. 

DHA WAUEVO Ue. cers moans Sat are ss || Woodburny Ontery ee, ee : 

COLE Lae cee tees a nies civ Highgate Ont’ 6.90 ears ie Durhams,_ Berkshires, Duroc 
Jerseys. 

MDAPDE te) Goes ai sae attenets slave 3 eae Rockside, Ont.......... or Wt Oe Polled Angus, 

STUGIIO MALL ORR Mtetetes cites ir noe cs GuelphsOntri see omtrane eae Herefords. 

PROLLOI AIIOS Co aiekvlc oR de tes cn Walkerton, Ont ....... sealed ce eas Shorthorns and Durhams. 

PTO BOU, Buu ce hiss walels 5 taterere o/s 2 0,03 Guel phOntueen: ceed eee oe Durhams. 

NY, Gee) BOL, VES ss oa sone Misraueceeie aca Salem *Ont te, Fen wen cee eee ate Shorthorns. 

WMiaicotmelerberb aes pteeee «2,8 Guelph Ont aiicat ve. oe eee Shorthorns, 

PV UNIGLEL Ws Ay. Gey eco ariel luiewk ys eiaare GuelphOnt won. ce eto en ee Shorthorns. 


DOMINION CATTLE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION: 


Sue? shi bu Bale Vinee oD TN Gy. 


A meeting of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association was held in the Secretary’s 
tent on the Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, on Wednesday evening, September 11th, 1895, 
at 8 o’clock. The President and Vice-President being absent, Mr. Johnston was unan- 
imously elected to the chair, and thanked the audience for so honoring him. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read and confirmed. The report of the Committee appointed to 
prepare the Constitution and By-laws was then read, discussed and amended in some 
minor particulars. 


Moved by Mr. Hosson, seconded by Mr. Russett: That the report of the Com« 
mittee as amended be adopted, Carried. 


Hon. Joun Drypven, Minister of Agriculture, and the Vice-President came in just 
after the meeting opened and gave valuable assistance in discussing the Oonstitution and 
By-laws. 


THE OBJECT AND AIMS OF A LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION. 


The Chairman called upon Mr. Hosson, the Vice-President of the Association, to 
address the meeting, who delivered the following address: 


A few days ago our Secretary <vrote me asking that I give an address at this meet- 
ing stating the objects of the Association. The reason that I was asked to do so, was, I 
suppose, in case the President of the Association might not be able to attend, then, as 
Vice-President, I would make the necessary explanations. I have long ago found out 
that our Secretary lays his plans carefully, and never leaves anything to chance, In that 
he acts wisely. 


The Oattle Breeders’ Association, like that of the Sheep and Swine Breeders’, is not 
being established in the interests of any one particular industry, and still less in the 
interests of any single breed, but upon the broad ground that the cattle interests of this 
country will be advanced and the individual stock owner largely benefited by the meet- 
ings of the Association and the work to be done by it. 


Among the objects to be aimed at, should be to bring together, as far as possible, 
stockmen who are-interested in raising and handling cattle, for whatever purpose. Every 
effort should be put forth to make the meetings interesting and instructive and of a 
character to inspire its members with more zeal and courage to face the difficulties of the 
keen competition we now have to contend against, and to awaken a spirit of ambition 
and enthusiasm, which in itself is no small factor in leading to success. With this end 
in view special means should be used to try and secure the attendance at our meetings of 
the very best stockmen in the country ; and when I say the best stockmen, it is meant, 
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not men who can talk only, however well that may be, but men who have unmistakably. 


shown by their own successes that they thoroughly understand and follow out in their 
own practice the sound principles that underlie successful stock management in the 
department which is their own speciality. In fact we might with profit goa great deal 
-further in this direction, and follow the course now pursued by the Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, and obtain some of the most progressive and advanced stockmen across the 
line to read papers or deliver addresses at our annual meetings. If this was done, and 
opportunity given for full and free discussion, it would make the meetings intensely 
interesting, and of that educational character which would be far-reaching in its efforts, 
and contribute more directly and perhaps in a larger measure to the material interests of 
the people than the originators of this Association would ever contemplate. It, how- 
ever, may with certainty be said, that if the work is taken hold of heartily the benefits 
which are sure to result from it in many ways can hardly be over-estimated. 


The general meetings will bring together the most intelligent and progressive stock- 
men in the country—men representing every branch of the cattle industry. There will 
be at these meetings representatives of all the various breeds, The merits of the differ- 


ent breeds of meat producing and dairy stock, with the effect upon them of the varied - 


climatic and local conditions, will be fully discussed, and in that way a much better 
knowledge will be obtained of the effect of soil and climate on the animals of these 
different breeds than is now possessed by the average farmer of the country. The young 
man who may have inherited as an heir-loom from his father the prejudice that every 
other stockman, however different the conditions may be to his own, is of a certainty 
wrong if he is not following the system which he and his forefathers have adopted, will 
at these meetings have that prejudice rudely dispelled from his mind. 


Perhaps no better illustration could be given of what are the possibilities in this 
line than to look at what has been achieved by the Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tions. The formation of these associations is of a comparatively late date—somewhere 
about the beginning of the present decade—and during this short period, under their 
instrumentality, a great deal of useful work has been done, many valuable papers have 
been published, much attention has been paid to the proper manner of selecting judges 
to act at the different exhibitions, a large amount of money has been given to aid the 
Provincial Fat Stock Show, much consideration has been given to the rules governing the 
judging at shows, and in many other ways have the interests of the sheep and swine 
breeders, as well as the farming community of this country, been advanced by the good 
work done. 


So fully alive are the breeders and farmers to the advantages to be gained by foster- 
ing these associations that we see the meetings more largely attended each succeeding 
year. The foremost representatives of the different breeds have thrown themselves 
heartily into the work, and the meetings have become notable for the valuable papers 
and addresses read and delivered, and for the full and intelligent criticism and discussion 
of them. 


I have spoken somewhat fully of the work being done by these associations for the 
reason that the Cattle Breeders’ Association will necessarily work very much along the 
same lines, and it is to be borne in mind that the same strong hand which has been such 
a potent factor in building up and bringing these associations to such a high state of 
efficiency, will bring the same talents and energy to bear on the work to be done by him 
as secretary of this Association. A word and I am done. If associations of this sort 
have done good in the past—and they undoubtedly have—they are more than ever 
needed now when we have to contend against the competition of every land, at a time 
when a general railroad system is opening every producing country, when the cold stor- 
age system is being introduced on all the great steamship lines, and when science is doing 
so much in many ways to enable the producers in every land to lay down their products, 
at an ever decreasing cost, in the great consuming markets of the world. 
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PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS. 


Following is an address delivered before the Dominion Oattle Breeders’ Association 
by Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture : 


Mr. CHArIRMAN,—I wish to say to you that personally I would like this Association 
to flourish and become strong and influential like the sister associations representing the 
sheep and swine breeders. In order to have a strong association there are several things 
necessary : First, the branch of agriculture represented by the associatiun should be suf- 
ficiently important to gather to it a number of the most intelligent, enterprising and 
influential of those who are engaged in promoting the particular industry. It cannot be 


denied that cattle raising in Ontario alone is of sufficient importance to command the 


attention of the very best of our agriculturists. We have recognized already the import- 
ance of the other live stock interests by the organization of strong associations represent- 
ing them, but no one, I hope, will be offended if I say that this industry is of greater 
importance to the country than either of the others referred to. If we add the export of 


dairy products to the export of beef cattle we shall discover to what dimensions the cattle 


trade of this country has grown. The figures are as follows.for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894 : 


Exportroricattiestrom Canada ie waisade ea canine oceanside oie nate $6,499,597 
¢ butter eek Sar eet Pe A A eM aie EM Mp Para Arta Ooh | 1,095,588 

is cheese SLE ee iad Svoge nha Aes CLC ash hs Aen ast 15,488,191 
$23,083,376 


The greater part of the above is sent to Great Britain, and there is exported as well 
a considerable amount of bye products or refuse of cattle. 


It is not enough, however, to have an important industry which it is sought to be 
represented in this way. Those who are engaged in it must express a willingness and a 
heartiness in co-operating together for the common good. There are some things in con- 
nection with cattle raising which I can accomplish perfectly all alone; but there are 
other things in connection with the industry which cannot be brought to pass without 
the union of those interested. It is evident that if the cattle industry should be laboring 
under any obstacle which can only be removed by recourse to those in authority in our 
country, a single individual presenting the case would have but little weight. But when 
a strong association, representing vast interests, unitedly petitions the authorities and 
properly presents their case, even the dullest politician comes to see that something must 
be done by way of relief. I have a case in my mind at present, Those of us who are 
engaged in breeding thoroughbred cattle know the difficult situation at present. Formerly 
we had a large trade covering various states of the American Union. Our cattle, because 
they were imported into that country for breeding purposes were allowed to enter free of 
duty. They are still allowed to enter duty free, and yet the trade is practically prohibited. 
It has brought about in this way: Formerly Canada enjoyed an advantage over the 
Americans, because our cattle had acces3 to the inland markets of Great Britain while 
those of the United States had to be slaughtered at the port of entry. In order to hold 
our position in this respect a quarantine was placed on American cattle coming into 
Canada. At that time there was danger of certain diseases which then existed being 
brought into this country, and it was an essential thing to prove that our herds could 
show a clean bill of health. Notwithstanding this an embargo has been placed upon our 
cattle similar to the Americans, and it has been over and over again declared by the 
British authorities that we have sent from this country pleuro pneumonia—a disease 
which no man, expert or otherwise, can find in the Dominion. This statement serves as 
an excuse for the British authorities to maintain the embargo, We have hoped to see it 
removed. The case has been presented to three different Governments, but the answer has 
always been the same ; and our conclusion now is that the majority of those whom the Gov- 
ernments represent do not wish it to be removed, and it is likely therefore to remain. If 
this be true, why should this quarantine be kept up? The quarantine which the Ameri- 
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cans have placed on our cattle is not to keep disease from entering the United States but 
it is placed there because we have placed our quarantine against them. At present there 
is no cattle disease in Canada which can be carried into the United States, nor do I 
know of any disease in the United States which could be brought to Oanada. You can- 
not keep up the best herds of the country unless the proprietors of these herds can have 
a very extended market. It will be impossible to maintain them in their present flour- 
ishing state if the market is limited to our own Province or Dominion. To allow these 
herds to deteriorate in quality and decrease in influence will in the end react upon the 
ordinary cattle of the country. It is therefore of the utmost importance that they should 
be maintained. Now this isa matter that cannot be handled by any single individual. 
But if the cattle breeders are of one mind, which I think they are, then the presentation 
of the case from a strong association representing the best of our farmers interested in 
this great industry would be necessary in order to secure any relief in this regard. 


The next thing which I would suggest as being needful towards carrying on a strong 
association is good officers. I mean officers who do not accept the position merely as one 
of honor, but who are prepared for the time being while they hold the position to mant- 
fest some spirit of self sacrifice for the good of the Association. Associations of this kind 
will not run themselves, Men of brains must be at the head of them, men of industry, 
men of activity ; and I have only to express the hope that the officers appointed to-day 
will realize the responsibility of their position. I hope they will not be ashamed to let 
it be known that they represent a large number of members, and an important industry 
concerning which there are great possibilities in the future. It is necessary, if the Associ- 
ation be as successful as I would like ity that much enthusiasm should be manifested. 
This enthusiasm must begin with the officers. If these officers sit down and dc nothing 
but wait for the turn of events the end of it will be that nothing will be done by any- 
body. It is their first duty to set the ball rolling, and I trust that as it is now started it 
will be kept rolling until the Association is made to represent in every way this important 
industry in our Province. 


Mr. Jounston: I am fully aware of the great influence and force exerted by such an 
_ Association and can fully endorse what Mr. Dryden has said about there being strength 
in unity. Mr. Dryden has done much for the benefit of cattle breeders, and I know that 
if we have demands to make and make them through our Association, he will be ever 
ready to give us all the assistance possible for the furtherance of the objects and interests 
of cattle breeders. You may not know what he has done in the past, but I do, and I 
have felt it right here in my pocket. (Applause). 


Mr. F. W. Hopson: What the Minister has said he will do, but we must do our 
part, and in order to get a Government grant we must have fifty members. Now if each 
one will do his part we can have fifty members before Christmas and thus be entitled to 
receive a Government grant. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association was convened 
in Shaftsbury Hall, Toronto, on April 17th, at 2 o’clock, 1896. In the absence of the Presi. 
dent, Mr. THomas Batiantynz, who was in Great Britain, the chair was occupied by 
Mr. Joun I. Hogson, of Mosboro’. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT MILLS. 


Dr. Jas, Mills, President of the Agricultural College, Guelph, by request, delivered 
the following opening address: I believe this is the fifth annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion. On December 14th, 1892, there was a meeting of stock men held at Guelph for 
the purpose of organizing an association such as you have had from that time to this, to 
be known as the Oattle Breeders’ Association of Canada. A good set of officers was 
appointed and arrangements made for drafting a constitution and by-laws. The second 
meeting was held at the Rossin House in March, 1893, and a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. The third meeting was at the Rossin House in March, 1894. At this 
meeting there was some discussion as to the Jack of interest manifested in the Associa- 
tion. The fourth meeting was held at the Rossin House in April, 1895, when the ques- 
tion of lack of interest and want of success was considered among other questions, and a 
new constitution and by-laws were ordered. At the meeting held on the Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, in September, 1895, the new constitution and by-laws were adopted, 
and the name of the Association changed to the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association. 


Now, the objects of this Association are certainly good. They are as follows: 

1. To encourage the general and constant improvement in the breeding and manage- 
ment of cattle : 

First, By the dissemination of reliable and practical information on the subject. 


Second. By co-operating with fair associations to encourage good exhibitions of 
cattle. 


Third. By holding or assisting to hold a winter exhibition of cattle. 
Fourth. By encouraging the keeping of records of cattle. 
2. To select judges for fair associations. 


3. To instruct and interest the farmers of Canada in CaTrte HussBanpry, and to 
forward the interests of cattle breeders in every honorable way. 


As to the work already accomplished, I notice, first, that an effort was made to 
secure a grant from the Dominion Government. The record says that the deputation 
received a promise but no money. This, I think, was to be expected, for I do not see 
that that Government could make the Association a grant unless it could be shown that 
it embraced all sections of the Dominion. Although it is called a Dominion Association 
the members come almost entirely from Ontario. 


Second. The next thing done was to pass a declaration to the effect that there never 
has been a case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in Canada. 


Third. A deputation sent to Ottawa to secure, if possible, the recognition of our 
herd and flock books by the Government of the United States in its customs regulations, 
on the ground that our standards of registration are in every case as high as the corres- 
ponding standards in the United States, and in some cases higher, 


Fourth. The question as to whether oleomargarine is manufactured in Canada or not 
investigated and reported upon. 
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Fifth, Selections of expert judges made for fairs and exhibitions, and important 
recommendations made regarding the number of judges. 


Sixth. An application made to our Provincial Minister of Agriculture for an annual 
grant to assist the Association in carrying on its work, which application, we are glad to 
say, was successful, the Minister having put $1,500 into the estimates in response to this 
application. 


Seventh. The appointment of a committee to interview the authorities of the G. T. R. 
and O. P. R. as to recent changes in the regulations of these roads regarding the classifi- 
cation of cattle for shipment singly or in small lots—regulations which, in a short time, 
have paralyzed the live stock industry of the whole Dominion. The committee appointed 
for this purpose did its work well. It could not have done better. It not only got the 
obnoxious regulations cancelled, but secured important concessions in regard to shunting 
and the sending of attendants with thoroughbred animals. The work of this committee 
has saved the country directly and indirectly thousands upon thousands of dollars. In 
fact it has saved our trade in the breeding and distribution of thoroughbred cattle. 


Eighth. This same committee has been commissioned to interview the Dominion ~ 
Government regarding the very grievous quarantine regulations now existing between 
Canada and the United States. So far as { can see, we have neither inlet nor outlet for 
thoroughbred cattle at present. Importers are drterred by the tuberculosis test at 
Quebec, and our export trade is hindered on one hand by the exclusion of our live animals 
from the British market, and on the other by the quarantine regulations in force between 
us and the United States. Something must be done. We look to the committee for 
good work under this head. 


Ninth. The decision to hold or assist in holding an annual exhibition of beef and 
dairy cattle. An important decision. If this work is well and wisely don? on practical 
lines, much good will be accomplished—directly, to thos» who are now importing and 
breeding beef and dairy animals; indirectly, to the rising generation of stockmen; and 
this latter point is. we think, one of the utmost importance to our country. 


Our climatic conditions and natural resources are a fixed quantity, and we are pleased 
to know that, on the whole, they are good—well adapted to the breeding and raising of 
first-class stock. And we are not lacking in capital, so the great problem is, how shall 
we develop and improve the industrial qualities of our people ? 


The achievements of the Danes, the Scotch, the Germans, and others go to show that 
the wealth and prosperity of any people depend much more upon their industrial qualities 
than upon the natural resources of the country in which they live. 


To what were our achievements at the World’s Fair in Chicago due? Wonderful 
achievements in cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, and poultry ; cheese, fruit, and many other 
things. Not to the fact that Ontario is much better adapted to the production of live 
stock and a fine quality of food and milk than New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, but to the industrial qualities of our Canadian people. Here we 
have very few Italians, Spaniards, Bohemians, Russians or Turks; but we have a nice 
blending of English, Irish and Scotch who are fairly well educated and have been trained 
to habits of industry and economy—men who think for themselves and are anxious to 
keep abreast of the times. These qualities have told and will always tell in the world’s 
great competitions. 


Let us then, by live stock exhibitions and other means of education, do what we can 
to improve the industrial qualities of the rising generation of Oanadian farmers—to make 
them more intelligent, progressive and successful men than their predecessors. Let us 
teach them to observe, read and think for themselves, and inspire them with an ambition 
to be something. more than average men. Too many are satisfied to live and move along 
on the dead level. There is a super-abundance of such men in every calling. They are 
tripping one another, but there is a great scarcity of first-class men—first-class teachers, 
preachers, lawyers and doctors, and first-class farmers. 
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Hence J do not hesitate to commend to the best of my ability, not only your efforts 
to remove the disabilities under which our stockmen labor in regard to markets, trans- 
portation, etc., but your determination to improve the industrial qualities of our farmers — 
by the publication of papers, addresses, and discussions on practical topics, and the hold- 
ing of an annual exhibition of beef and dairy stock. 

You have received a liberal grant from the Ontario Government, and we may now 
say that everything will depend on the management. No association can accomplish 
anything without a good secretary. I think you have a good one. Mr. Hodson is 
shrewd, active and aggressive, a man of untiring industry, who will leave no stone 
unturned to make your association a power for good in the country ; and with such a 
staff of officers as you have to assist the secretary in his work, I think the outlook of the 
Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association is all that could be desired. 

Just a word of advice. Rest not night or day till all is done that can possibly be 
done in regard to the recognition of our herd and flock books in the United States, and 
till the quarantine regulations are changed so as to facilitate the import and export of 
live stock in this country. 

Also a word cf warning. Be careful not to strike the rock on which so many gov- 
ernment-assisted associations have already split—the expenditure of too much money for 
the work done, Such associations are under strong temptations to hold unnecessary 
meetings, to appoint unnecessarily large committees for various purposes, to employ too 
large a staff of officials in managing exhibitions, and in other ways to increase unduly 
the outlay for travelling expenses and various services. 


It is possible to be too lavish or too close. I am sure the golden mean will be your aim. 


I should like to call attention to the suggestion recently made by Mr. H. J. Hill, of 
the Toronto Industrial Exhibition, that a trade might be opened up between the Dominion 
and some of the great South American republics. I understand that at present they buy 
all their breeding animals in the United States. Weare convinced that this country can 
produce at least as good animals for breeding as can be produced anywhere on this con- 
tinent. A number of you have, I believe, felt that something ought to be done to call 
the attention of these people to the large supply of first-class stock to be found here. 
Mr. Hill has made what appears to me to be a practical suggestion. He states that you 
have consented to leave your stock for eight days at the Industria! for exhibition, which 
leaves time for a thorough inspection of the animals. Now, he proposes that you or 
somebody else ask the Dominion Government, or some other government (he suggested 
Dominion because this is called a Dominion Association), to invite these republics to send 
competent representatives here to spend two or three weeks during the time of our fall 
exhibitions, see what we can produce, and report to the people at home ; and not only to 
invite them, but agree to pay the expenses of their trip. The cost of a ticket to Canada 
and back, with an allowance of $5 per day for expenses, would not amount to a great 
deal, and fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars could not be better expended than in 
this direction. If we want to improve the industrial condition of our people, the main 
thing is to find an outlet for our stock, and nothing should hinder us from sending it to. 
any place where we can sell it. (Applause.) 

The Cuarrman: The subject of Dr. Mills’ address gives food for thought. There 
have been some valuable suggestions thrown out, and it would be quite in order to spend 
a short time discussing them, especially the last one, because it raises the question whether 
it would be wise, from a business standpoint, to suggest to our government the bringing 
in of representatives from South American republics. I should like to make a remark 
on what has been said about a grant from the Dominion Government. I understood Dr. 
Mills to say that we could not reasonably expect it until we could show that this was a 
Dominion Association. I think he is a little mistaken as to the course we take. When 
we went to Ottawa as a delegation, we took the ground that this was and always had 
been a Dominion Association, that we intended to deal with matters of Dominion import- 
ance, and to bear this out we need go no further than refer to what was done a few weeks 
.ago with regard to freight rates. These matters are of importance to all sections of the 
Dominion alike. 
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A Memser: How far away is the Argentine Republic? How does the distance 
from Oanada compare with the distance from England? They purchase largely in 
England, and it is to their interest to do so, as they ship largely to that country. 


Mr. ArtHuR Jounston: I have greatly wished for at least a portion of that trade 
for a great many years. The tone of the British market is influenced more by these 
‘republics than elsewhere. I do not see why we could not have a portion of this market 
except for two reasons: first, we are absolutely unknown to them as producers of this 
class of cattle, and second, as to the possibilities for transportation. Distance does not 
make so much difference as it formerly did ; it is a question as to whether there is enough 
trade to make a paying communication. If there is anything to be done, it must be in 
the way of obtaining information in regard to facilities for transportation. I have never 
seen any good results from the exportation of breeding stock. When they arrive at their 
journey’s end and are taken to be sold they are not in their usual condition, and the men 
disposing of them cannot remain to put them in proper shape. I would never consent to 
attempt what was a failure in the United States—to export breeding cattle to these 
republics. As to the work of this Association, as Mr. Dryden, I think it was, first said 
to me, there is nothing we need so much as cattle breeders as an Association by which we 
can not only reach each other, but be able to reach the authorities. I think this has 
never been more prominently brought before us than at the present time. I may be said 
that the government never sanctioned the increased freight charges. Why? Simply 
because we brought pressure to bear until the government saw that it would be 
impossible to do so and stand well with the country. None of these changes really have 
the force of law, nor can the charges really be collected until the Dominion Privy Council 
sanctions the tariff rate. As President of the Shorthorn Association, [ wrote to Ottawa 
immediately just as strongly as [ possibly could. We have reason to be thankful to the 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Dryden, for his support. This Association is not a com- 
bination against the rest of the world, but a combination for our own general interests. 
Until we have this, we can never get consideration from the railways or any other insti- 
tution. The chairman has pointed out that it is not local; we are either a success for 
the whole Dominion or not a success at all. Every man ought to take a personal interest 
in the Association, whether he is engaged in the breeding of stock or simply feeding 
cattle. I do think if any means could be devised by which a knowledge could be sent to 
these American republics that we have cattle suited to their purpose, it would be a good 
thing, but not to undertake to export such cattle. 


Mr. Rost. Mituer: I may say that I am in the habit of meeting representatives of 
the Argentine Republic nearly every year, and I happened on one occasion to meet a 
gentleman who was sent to purchase for one of the smaller republics. I can say, if it 
would be any inducement to try to get the Dominion Government to move in the matter, 
that these gentlemen are certainly the hardest competitors we meet with in any market 
where we go to buy. They pay far better prices than we can. I think they are the kind 
of men we want to come here. I believe we could furnish better animals for their pur- 
pose than those they get from Great Britain now. If an effort were made in this direc- 
tion, it should be to induce representatives from the smaller republics to come—not the 
Argentine. In that republic the greater part of the cattle belongs to the large proprietors. 
They have been going to England for a great many years to sell their cattle, or have their 
representatives there, and it would be difficult to get them to change. In the smaller 
republics they are just starting out in the direction “of i improving their cattle, and it would 
be an easy matter to get their representatives to come here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there no trade relations between these republics and Oanada 
Is there no line of shipping ? 


Mr. Drypen: I do not think so. 
Mr. Miter: They have to be shipped through New York. 


The CuairnmMAN: Before we go into the question of advising the Dominion or any 
other government to give a grant, the first thing to consider is whether i; would really 
benefis us. If there is no line of shipping, we could not build up a trade without it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : That is the great difficulty. 
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ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY. 


Mr. Hopson: We did not exrect many here to-day but the representative men from 
different parts of the Province. There are two reasons for this: Although this Associ- 
ation has been in existence for six years it never had a membership until recently. The 
first constitution was the cause of the failure. 1t provided that every association in 
the Province interested in cattle should pay ten dollars each year and be represented by 
two members on the Board. All the cattle associations were supposed to be so repre- 
sented. ‘Things went on till September of last year in that way. lf aman, himself, pays 
a dollar into an association he has some interest in it, but this is not the case if some 
one else should pay even ten dollars for him. Then this Association has to contend with 
the jealousy of the minor associations, and wherever that is the case they are not likely 
to subscribe to our funds. These are the reasons why the Association did not gain ground. 
A number of men, however, interested themselves in the work, and these deserve the 
thanks of the live stock men of the Province. The men who have stood by the Asso- 
ciation are Hon. Thes. Ballantyne, Messrs, Hobson, Johnston, Snell, Gibson, Rolph 
Russell, McCrae, D. E. Smith and a few others. 


These came to the meetings at a good deal of personal sacrifice, believing that the 
Association could be made a success. I find it very much harder to resuscitate an Asso- 
ciation than to found a new one. We want the farmers of the country to become mem- 
bers. Last year I was instructed to have printed and distributed the constitution and 
by-laws. I have sent acopy to every known cattle breeder and also a letter asking 
them to send me the name of anyone interested in pure-bred cattle. I received about 
600 names in reply,—the flower of the cattle breeders. To these men I sent a copy of 
the constitution, etc., and a programme of this meeting. Every newspaper in Ontario has 
been sent similar data—there are four hundred of them—and I sent also a letter asking 
each editor to give us an editorial notice. Ever since September the newspapers have 
helped us well, especially the larger papers, without money and without price. There 
is only one paper that has asked us to pay for announcing our meetings, and I think the 
thanks of this Association are due to the press of this country for the help given us. 


In December of last year we practically had not a member. We now have sixty- 
six who have paid their fees. That is a good growth in six months. We ought to have 
200 members. How are we to get them? One thing stands in the way. The 
Farmers’ Institutes furnish a great deal of literature for twenty-five cents a year. Some , 
men will say “‘ This is enough, and I am not going to pay a dollar into an association when 
I can get all this fora quarter.” Are we public-spirited enough to give a dollar to help 
the thing along? If every member would go to his neighbor and induce him to join, we 
should have the additional 140 in a very little while. The very first man you meet, if 
he owns a cow, ask him to become a member. This is the only way we can get members 
and can grow. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND HISTORY OF ASSOCIATION. 


As this year we will present to the Government our first annual report, I have 
decided to prepare a history of this Association. 


On December 14th, 1892, a meeting of the representatives of the different Oanadian 
cattle breeders’ associations met in the committee room of the Victoria Rink, Guelph, 
and organized a Cattle Breeders’ Association. Those present were: J.C. Snell, Snel- 
grove; H. Wade, Toronto; T Guy, Oshawa; R. Gibsen, Delaware ; D. McCrae, Guelph ; 
Jno. I. Hobson, Mosboro; A. Rawlings, Forest; O. M. Simmons, Ivan; F. R. Shore, 
London ; R. R. Sangster, Lancaster; D. E. Smith, Brampton ; F. W. Hodson, Guelph. 


Officers were elected as follows: President, Hon. Thos. Bailantyne, Stratford ; Vice- 
President, R. Gibson, Delaware; Secretary, D. E. Smith, Brampton; Treasurer, H. 
Wade, Toronto. 
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The secretary was instructed to notify the secretary of each Canadian cattle breed- 
ers’ association, and request that two delegates be sent by each body toa meeting to be 
held at an early date, when a constitution and by-laws would be submitted. 


SEconD MEETING OF ASSOCIATION, 


The next meeting was held in the Rossin House, Toronto, on the evening of March 
Sth, 1893. The following gentlemen were present: Hon. Thos. Ballantyne, R. Gibson, 
D. E. Smith, H. Wade, J. C. Snell, D. McCrae, J. Weld, R. Marshall, A. Rawlings, Wm. 
Dawson, Vittoria; F. A. Fleming, Toronto; Caleb Rawlings, Ravenswood; J. Sissons, 
Barrie; J. Y. Ormsby, Toronto. 


At this meeting the following gentlemen were elected to represent the different 
breeds : 


Shorthorns ; A. Johnston, Greenwood ; J. I. Hobson, Mosboro’. 

Ayrshires : James McCormick, Rockton; D, Morton, Hamilton. 
Herefords: F. A. Fleming, Toronto; H. D. Smith, Compton, Que. 
Guernseys : S. A. Fisher, Knowlton ; Dr. Ormsby, Danville, Que. 

Holstewns ; R. Marshall, Snelgrove ; D. E. Smith, Brampton. 

Polled Angus: James Cochrane, Compton, Que. ; Wm. Stewart, Lucasville. 
Jerseys. J. C, Snell, Snelgrove ; W. Rolphe, Markham. 

Galloways: D. McCrae, Guelph ; Wm. Kough, Owen Sound. 

Devons : W. J, Rudd, Eden Mills ; Samuel Harper, Cobourg. 


The following constitution was then read clause by clause and adopted : 
(See constitution as revised.) 


Messrs. A. Johnston, Greenwood ; J. Y. Ormsby, V.S., Toronto ; and Jas. Cochrane, 
Oompton, Que., were appointed a deputation to proceed to Ottawa and ask a grant from 
the Dominion Government ,to promote the interests of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ 
Association. 

The following resolution, drafted by R. Gibson, was submitted to the meeting and 
unanimously adopted: “That this meeting states in the most positive and emphatic 
manner that there has never been a case of pleuro-pneumonia in any herd in Canada. 
Had such a disease existed it would most certainly have come to our knowledge.” 


The following Cammittees were appointed : 

Registration : J, O. Snell, F. A. Fleming, Jas. McCormack. 
Legislation: A. Johrston, J. Y. Ormsby, Jas. Cochrane. 
Transportation: D. McCrae, 8. A. Fisher, Jno. I. Hobson. 
Exhibition - H. D, Smith, W. Keough, Wm. Rolph. 


' TuHirp MEETING. 


The next meeting was held March 20th, 1894, in the Rossin House, Toronto. 
Members present : Hon. Thos. Ballantyne in the chair, Messrs. R. Gibson, Jno. I. Hobson, 
A. Johnston, R, Marshall, J. C. Snell, F. R. Shore, G. W. Green, W. J. Rudd, F. A. 
Fleming, Wm. Rolph, D. E. Smith. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Hon. Thos. Ballantyne ; First 
Vice-President, R. Gibson ; Second Vice-President, F. A. Fleming ; Secretary, D. E. 
Smith; Jreasurer, H. Wade. 
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The lack of interest taken in the Association was discussed, and the secretary was 
instructed to write to the secretary of each Canadian Cattle Breeders’ Association, asking 
each to send two delegates and subscribe ten dollars, as required by the constitution. 


J.C. Snell and D. E. Smith were appointed a committee to investigate and report 
regarding the manufacture of oleomargarine in Ontario. 


The legislation committee were instructed to proceed to Ottawa and interview the 
Dominion Government and lay before them the great injustice done Canada and the 
great inconvenience caused Canadian breeders of live stock by the enactment of the 
customs regulations now enforced by our American neighbors, Canadian herd or flock 
books not being recognized, though having as high a standard in every case as the cor- 
responding American records. 


FourtH MEBTING, 


The next meeting was held in the Rossin House, Toronto, April 19th, 1895, Hon. 
Thos Ballantyne in the chair. Other parties present were: Messrs J. O Snell, A. 
Johnston, Jas. Russell, D. McCrae, F. R. Shore, R. Marshall, J. J. Hobson, Wm. Rolph, 
D. E. Smith, F. W. Hodson, and’ others. 


President, Hon. Thos. Ballantyne ; 1st Vice-President, John LI. Hobson; 2nd Vice- 
President, Wm. Rolph ; Secretary-lreasurer, F. W. Hodson; Auditors, D. McCrae. and 
Jas Russell. 


‘‘ Why does this Association not grow and occupy the important place it should?” 
was discussed at length, and it was decided that the constitution and by-].ws were fauity, 
and that the Association could not be made a success until they were changed. Messrs. 
Ballantyne, Hobson. Hodson, Snell and McOrae were appointed a committee to draft a 
new and more suitable constitution and by-laws. 


A resolution was passed instructing the secretary-treasurer to reimburse D. E. 
Smith’s expenses, incurred during his term of office. 


D. E. Smith and J. C. Snell reported that they nad investigated and found that 
oleomargarine was not being mannfactured in Hamilton or elsewhere in Ontario. 


Mr. Johnston, reporting for the legislation committee, said that the committee had 
visited Ottawa and interviewed the Dominion Government. They were kindly: received 
and promised a grant of $1,000 to promote the interests of the Association, but that said 
promise was not fulfilled. Mr. Johnston further stated that the Hon. John Dryden had 
corresponded with American officials, urging that modifications be made in the existing 
American tariff as it affects Canadian records of live stock. As yet these efforts have 
not been successful. 


The next meeting was held September 11th, 1895, in the tent of the superintendent 
of Farmers’ Institutes, exhibition grounds, Toronto, A. Johnston in the chair. 


The report of the committee appointed to prepare a new constitution and by-laws 
was presented, and after being discussed clause by clause, was slightly amended and 
passed. 

AMENDED QoNSTITUTION AND By-Laws. 


The Constitution and By-laws as amended are as follows: 


PREAMBLE. 


The object of this Association shall be : 


To encourage a general and constant improvement in the breeding and management of cattle by the 
‘dissemination of reliable and practical information on the subject; by co-operating with the officers of the 
various fair associations in encouraging large, attractive and instructive displays of cattle; by holding or 
assisting in holding a winter exhibition of cattle ; by encouraging the keeping of records of pure-bred cattle. 

To improve the judging of live stock by presenting to the secretaries of the larger fair associations, and 
others who may apply for them, carefully prepared lists, giving the names and addresses of parties who 
are deemed competent to act as judges of the various breeds of cattle. 

To instruct and interest the farmers of Canada in cattle husbandry, and to forward the interest of 
cattle breeders in every honorable way. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


1. This Association shall be called the ‘‘ Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association.” 


2. The officers shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and one director, 
to represent each of the established breeds. (One director may represent two or more breeds, if members 
so declare by vote.) In addition to the directors heretofore provided, the Ontario Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm may annually nominate one of the staff of said institution as a director of this Associa- 
tion. The President of the Agricultural College is hereby requested to forward the name and address 0 
said nominee to the Secretary of this Association, not later than December 5th of each and every year, and 
the members of this Association may at each annual meeting declare the aforesaid nominee duly elected. 


3, The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the Vice-President, the Secretary, and one 
or more of the directors, Said director or directors shall be chosen each year at the first meeting of the 
officers; and at this or any subsequent meeting of the officers, other committees may be appointed either 
from among themselves or chosen from among the members of the Association. The members of any com- 
mittee shali have power to add to their number, when by so doing better work may be accomplished. 

4. This Association shall hold a meeting or meetings each year on such date or dates as the Executive 
may decide. 

5, Any person who has not been previously expelled may become a member of this Association by 
giving or sending his name and address to the Secretary, accompanied by one dollar. The membership fee 
is one dollar per year. 

6. Each member shall be entitled to a free copy of each publication issued by the Association in the 
year in which he is a member; but shall not be entitled to previous publications. 


7. The Association year shall be the calendar year. 


8. Each member shall be annually supplied with a badge, which he shall wear when attending meetings 
of the Association. Only those wearing badges shall be entitled to vote. 


BY-LAWS. 
ANNUAL MEETINGS, 


9. At the annual meeting each year, the President, Vice-President, and directors shall be elected, also 
two auditors, and delegates to represent this Association at such fair boards as the meeting by vote 
- decides ; expert judges shall also be nominated. The reports of the executive officers shall be received, and 
such other business transacted as the officers decide. 


Duty OF THE OFFICERS. 
President. 


_ 10. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Association, decide all ques- 
tions of order, and make any suggestion he may deem necessary in the interest of the Association. 


Vice-President. 


11. It shall be the duty of the Vice-President to aid and assist the President. In the absence of the 
President, the powers and the duties of the President shall devolve on the Vice-Presicent. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


12.°It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to attend all meetings of the Association, the 
officers, and the Executive, and keep correct minutes of same; conduct all correspondence, and issue all 
press and other reports ; forward the list of expert judges to the secretaries of the larger fair associations 
and to others who may apply for them; also prepare fcr publication the Annual Report. As Treasurer, he 
. shall receive and account for all moneys belonging to the Association ; pay all bills and accounts that have 
been approved of by the Executive. He shall have the power of Managing Director, acting under the 
contro!, and with the arproval, of the Executive. 


13. By virtue of his office, he shall be a member of each committee appointed, 


14. Before entering upon the duties of his office, he shall enter into a bond, with security when 
required, which shall be approved by the Executive Committee. 


OFFICERS. 


15. The President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and directors only, are officers. Persons 
named as expert judges or delegates to fair boards, etc., are not officers. 


16. The officers shall at the first meeting of the Board, and when afterwards necessary, appoint from 
among themselves or otherwise a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall remain in office during pleasure. 


17. Officers shall make such suggestions as they may deem necessary for the benefit of the Association, 
look after the general interest of the same, and attend to such duties as the Executive may require. 
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18. At each Annual Meeting the retiring Executive officers shall present a full report of their pro- 
ceedings, and of the proceedings of the Association, and a detailed statement of the receipts and expendi- 
ture for the previous year, and of'avsets and liabilities ; and a copy of said report, a statement of receipts 
and expenditure, a statement of assets and liabilities, a list of members, and the list of officers elected, and 
also such general information on matters of special interest to this Association as the officers may have 
been able to obtain, shall be sent to the Miniater of Agriculture within forty days after the holding of such 
annual meeting. 


19. It shall be the duty of the officers to carefully prepare a list of expert judges of the different breeds, 
and submit same for approval to the annual meeting. 


20. It shall be the duty of each officer to support at all times the ruling of the majority, whether at the 
annual meeting, a meeting of the officers, or an executive meeting, his own opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


21. No officer shall disclose motions, rulings, names of movers, seconders, etc., provided the meeting 
rules that such data shall not be made public, nor shall any officer furnish newspaper reports at variance 
with the official report. 


'* 29. The person whose name is placed first on a committee shall be chairman of that committee. It 
shall be his duty to call the committee together, and to do all in his power to conduct successfully the work 
for which the committee is appointed. 


23. The actual and reasonable expenses of officers when attending Board meetings or Executive meet- 
ings shall be paid by this Association. The Secretary-Treasurer is hereby authorized to pay such accounts 
on receipt of a detailed statement of expenses, accompanied by a voucher for all sums of one dollar and 
over, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


24, The Executive Committee shall carry into effect the plan of work decided upon by the officers, and 
shall arrange the details of the same. 


25. In case a vacancy occurs in the offices or directorate, the Executive Committee shall fill said 
vacancy forthwith. 


(QUORUM. 


26.—(1) Not Jess than seven members shall be a quorum to transact business for the Association ; not 
less than five officers shall be a quorum at an officers’ meeting; and not less than three members shall 
be a quorum at an Executive meeting. 


(2) Any member of the Directorate or Executive, not present at a meeting, if he sends his views in 
writing, shall be considered as present. 


(3) The officers or the members of the Executive, or of any committee, may conduct by correspondence 
the duties assigned to said officers, Executive or committee, by the Constitution or By-!aws, or by the 
Association, when such a course is deemed advisable by said officers, Executive, or committee. 


Notice oF MEETINGS. 


27. At least two weeks’ notice shall be given of each annual or general meeting. naming time and place 
of meeting. Notice may be given through the public press or by a circular letter mailed to each member. 


28. An officers’ meeting shall be called by mailing, at least one week before date of meeting, to each 
officer a notice of meeting as above provided. % 


29. Similar notice shall be given to each member of the Executive before an Executive meeting is held. 


30. An officers’ meeting, or an Executive meeting, may be held on shorter notice, provided each officer 
or Executive officer (if an Executive meeting), is otherwise notified, and consents thereto. 


Proxy VOTES. 


31. A member not present may vote by proxy, but all proxies before being used must be signed by the 
party represented, and countersigned by the Secretary. Before signing a proxy, the Secretary shall 
examine the signature affixed. If he believes it to be genuine he shall sign it ; if he has reason to doubt its 
genuineness, he shall require evidence before doing so. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


32. All animals shown in the pure-bred classes, at Exhibitions controlled by this Association, shall be 
registered in a reliable Canadian, British or American record. 


33 Persons chosen to act as judges of the different breeds of cattle at exhibitions controlled by this 
Association shall be those recognized by this Association as expert judges of the said breeds. 


84. Two expert judges for each class shall be chosen to make awards at exhibitions controlle1 by this 
Association ; but in case they fail to agree, they shall have power to call in a third person, who must be 
qualified as specified under section 33. Should the above-mentioned judges fail to agree in the choice of a 
third, then the executive officers of the exhibition shall select a third person to act as judge. 
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MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


35. The Board of Directors, on being made aware of any fraud having been committed by a member or 
exhibitor in the entry of any stock or goods in competition for prizes, shall, if they control the exhibition 
or department, withhold the payment of any prizes that may have been awarded by the judges to said 
member or exhibitor on such fraudulent or other entries made by any such exhibitor. The money thus 
withheld shall not remain in the hands of the Association, but prizes shall be awarded as though said 
exhibitor had not shown Snid exhibitor may also be expelled from the Association for a term of four 
years, and be excluded from exhibiting any stock or goods at exhibitions controlled by this Association for 
a similar period. 


36. To facilitate a redistribution of awards in case any exhibitor should forfeit his prize or prizes, as 
provided in section 35, there shall be added to each section of the prize list, in addition to the usual cash 
prizes, the reserve honorary numbers, “highly commended ” and ‘“ commended.” 


37. Ifit is proved to the satisfaction of a majority of the officers and directors of this Association that 
a membe~ has been guilty of the above-mentioned dishonorable practices at any other exhibition in Canada, 
hs falsified pedigrees, or otherwise dealt unj ustly with the public, said member shall be expelled from this 
Association. 


38. Any person who wilfully signs any false pedigree intended for registration in any herd, flock, or 
stud book, or who presents to the Secretary or other officer having charge of the registry for the purpose of 
having the same entered therein any false or spurious pedigree, knowing the same to be false or spurious, 
shall upon summary conviction thereof, upon information to be laid within two years from the commission 
of the offence before a justice of the peace, be liable to a penalty of not more than $100 and not less than 
$25, together with the costs of prosecution for each such pedigree so signed or presented as aforesaid by 
him. (Vict. 58, c. 10, s. 49.) 


39. A person convicted by this Association of a dishonorable act shall nct be eligible for election to 
any office or position in the gift of this Association. If elected, the election shall be void. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES TO Farr Boarps. 


40. The following instructions shall govern delegates representing this Association at fair boards : 


(1) Every delegate appointed by this Association to attend fair boards shall make it his special duty to 
attend the important meetings of such fair boards. 


(2) It shall be his duty to use every legitimate means within his power to advance the interests of this 
Association. 


(3) It shall he his special duty to advocate and urge upon such fair boards the advisability of introduc- 
ing and adopting such rules and principles as may be recommended by this Association, his personal 
“opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 


(4) He shall use every reasonable means to have the amount of prizes increased, as the importance of 
the industry warrants. 


(5) He shall report at the next succeeding meeting of this Association the result, as to what he has 
been able to accomplish or otherwise. 


(6) This Association shall defray the actual expense of all such delegates when attending fair boards 
in its interests ; but each delegate must send a written report to the Secretary, setting forth the work 
accomplished or undertaken by him in the interests of the Association. On receipt of such report, and a 
detailed statement of expenses, accompanied by vouchers for all sums of one dollar and over, the Secretary- 
Treasurer is instructed to pay the expenses of such delegate. 


41. It shall be the duty of the officers and directors of this Association, parties nominated as expert 
judges, and delegates to fair boards, to bring to the notice of all fair boards and fair managers, with whom 
they come into contact, the regulations contained in sections 32, 38, 34, 35, etc., together with the resolu- 
tions appended to this section, and to use their utmost influence to have said regulations adopted by said 
fair boards for the government of their respective exhibitions. 


Resolved :— 


(1) That it is the opinion of this Association that animals shown in pure-bred classes at exhibitions 
receiving grants from the Ontario Government, should be recorded in a reliable Canadian, British, or 
American record. 


(2) That, in the opinion of this Association, those persons who act as judges of the different breeds of 
cattle at above-mentioned exhibitions should be thoroughly familiar with the breed or breeds which they 
are called upon to judge, and should, moreover, be recognized by this Association as expert judges of said 
breeds. 


(3) That this Association recommends the appointment of two expert judges for each class, as specified 
under section 34; but, in case this system is not adopted, it would recommend the appointment of one 
expert judge for each class, in preference to three judges. 


42. If an officer, director, or representative of this Association controverts any of the By-laws of this 
Association, the Executive Committee shall declare the office filled by him vacant, and shall at once 
appoint a successor, 


ADDITIONS AND AMENDMENTS, ci 
43. Any additions or amendments to the Constitution or By-laws shall be presented in writing at a 


meeting previous to the adoption of the same, and shall require a two thirds majority of the members 
‘present to pass, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


(1) Reading minutes of previous meeting. 

(2) Address and reports of officers. 

(3) Reports of committees. 

(4) Unfinished business. 

(5) New business. 

(6) Addresses and discussions. 

(7) Opening of question drawer. 

(8) Election of officers. 

(9) Adjournment. 

The above order of business may be replaced by another provided by the President or Executive. 


ORDER AT MEETINGS. 


(1) Except by permission of the presiding officer, no member or other person shall speak, except to ask 
a question, or to introduce or speak to a motion. 


(2) In the discussion following the introduction of a subject, no person shall speak more than twice» 
nor for a longer time than five minutes, except by a vote of the meeting. 


(3) When a question is under consideration no motion shall be in order, except the following: (1) To 
adjourn ; (2) to postpone; (3) to amend. These motions take precedence in the order named, and the first 
two shall be decided without debate. 


(4) Before the vote is taken on any motion or amendment, the President shall ask, ‘‘Is the meeting 
ready for the question?” The motion shall not be put so long as any member desires to speak and is in 
order. Any member desirous of asking a question on the subject introduced may do so verbally ; but if he 
desires to ask more than two questions, he must submit them to the Secretary in writing. 


The secretary was instructed to have above constitution, etc., printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed among the cattle breeders of Ontario, which was done without delay. 


DIRECTORS. 


A director to represent each breed was then elected as follows: 


SS/EGTEILON ILS, ove Haya gc te MMR ake VINEE ety, Be A. Johnston, Greenwood. 
PRLL ENE OT OS coe Perey ea ine a ite to trey ay oe er eet A. Rawlings, Forest. 
PeOLLCe AUG UR MOM Marte! oles we yt Mere ee eee Wm. Stewart, Lucasville. 
ROLOLODU SEMA RR, ree wees Ned ET piel PONE uA ae David McOrae, Guelph. 
AA ESIUT ERIN ras Ore dame cs Ck ate a wie, W. W. Ballantyne, Stratford. 
TT OUSLOUT Mahe oa onde Share ISA AY a aoa oes «i ake Oe D. E. Smith, Brampton. 
EY PTO Yih «a ati ea RR AT A as eins ig Mn a em J. C. Snell, Snelgrove. 
CLIT CAN aoe ee EE Sls: Pei eat A nae hi an pai SE as C. H. McNish, Lyn. 
JOR OIIS Ue RR ee, Caer, Slee eh eek. W. J. Rudd, Eden Mills. 
Ontario Agriculiural. College .... 000... ek a wee en G. E. Day, Guelph. 


The following gentlemen then addressed the meeting: A. Johnston, John I. Hobson 
S. H. Todd, Hon. John Dryden. Fourteen of those present joined the Association. 


The executive of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association met in the Albion Hotel, 
Toronto, February 12th, 1896, and appointed a committee to interview the Hon. John 
Dryden, Provincial Minister of Agriculture, regarding a grant to assist the Association to 
carry on its work. This committee interviewed the Minister at 9 a.m., February 13th, 
1896. Among the deputation were the following well known live-stock men: Arthur 
Johnston, Greenwood ; Robert Miller, Brougham ; Wm. Linton, Aurora ; James Russell, 
Richmond Hill ; John Isaac, Markham ; Mr. Biggins, Clinton ; James Tolton, Walkerton K 
Mr. Jc fis, Bondhead; Mr. Pettit, Burlington ; Geo. Green, Fairview ; John I. Hobson, 
Mosboro’; Capt. Robson, Ilderton; Mr. Christian, B.8.A., Guelph; O. A. Zavitz, 
0.A.0., Guelph ; Capt. Rolpb, Markham ; F. W. Hodson, Guelph. 


Mr. Hopson was spokesman for the deputation, and presented the following facts : 


The Dominion Oattle Breeders’ Association was formed in 1892. Since then annual 
meetings have been held and much important business has been transacted, but from lack 
of funds no report has been issued. In April, 1895, a meeting was held in the Rossin 
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House, Toronto, at which it was decided to re-draft the constitution and by-laws, and put 
the Association on the same footing as the Dominion Sheep and Swine Breeders Associa- 
tions, both of which have accomplished splendid results. The committee appointed to 
draft the constitution and by-laws reported at a meeting held at the grounds of the 
Industrial Exhibition Association, Toronto, September, 1895. The new constitution was 
read and adopted. Since then more than sixty members have been added to the list, 
among whom are many of the best known cattle breeders in the Province. The object of 
the Association is set forth in the constitution and by-laws, a copy of which is presented 
herewith. Heretofore the Agriculture and Arts Association has conducted the cattle 
department of the winter show, and has each year awarded prizes amounting to $955. 
If this show is to be continued, the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association must now take 
up the work. To keep pace with the times about $300 additional should be added to the 
prize list and awarded to the dairy breeds. Dairying is rapidly becoming an important 
industry in this country. The dairy cow is of as much importance to the farmer as the 
fatted bullock, or perhaps more. The English dairy shows have established beyond a 
doubt the importance of better education as to the selection and care of the cow. We 
propose that our dairy show will fill a long felt need in this particular. 


In order to carry on this work we will require a grant of $1,500. 


Our expenses for 1896 will be as follows, basing our calculation on last year’s prize 
list, a copy of which I hand you: 


EGet DVCGU Ss ter mts HRA GIR Ar 6) eater, wer tiaiors ate haute’. $955 00 
DD RIEY DICCUSS Ahn ine a ts ck geass neck ie cis ane ea a eaea Macnee 300 00 
Directors’ expenses, postage and stationery, expense 
of preparing annual report ... 2.6.0.5 61 secs 400 00 
$1,655 00 
Receipts | 
Members: fees), 1.0.5) vc aiutee en eat ee area iar on pie $100 00 
Entry: fees,ifat stock show —5. ie ss bees eee ames 100 00 
200 00 
DOHC oon ccc's Suse c cctne Bea ein oLalet cneieeeNtes een oop Raa $1,455 00 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON followed, and in a very able speech pointed out the great need of 
a Cattle Breeders’ Association in this Province. His arguments were most convincing, 
and were heartily endorsed by all present. 


Ropert Mixuer followed, emphasizing the points made by Mr. Johnston, and 
especially pointing out the need of united action regarding the unfair manner in which 
the railroad companies are treating farmers regarding the shipment of cattle, viz.: The 
said companies charge shippers at the rate of 4,000 pounds on all cattle shipped, and as 
some animals shipped are calves that perhaps may not weigh 200 pounds, it is a great 
injustice and an injury to the country, as it prevents the sale of young, pure-bred bulls. 
If farmers cannot get these on reasonable terms the quality of our cattle must decrease, 
both among the dairy and beef breeds, which in the end will be a national loss. 


Mr. Hopson, Mr. Totton and others farther addressed the Minister, making clear 
the necessity for the grant. 


DoMINION CatrLE BREEDERS’ Executive ComMMITTBE MEETING, 


The executive officers of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association met in the 
Palmer House, Toronto, at 7.30 p.m., February 13th, 1896, Hon. Thos. Ballantyne in 
the chair. 


F. W. Hopson addressed the meeting, detailing the steps taken to procure a grant 
from the Ontario Government. 
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JoHn C. SNELL, Snelgrove, moved, seconded by Capt. Wm. Rotpy, Markham, and 
resolved: ‘‘ That a committee be appointed to interview the authorities of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Grand Trunk Railway, and urge upon them the disastrous effects 
that we believe must result to the cattle industry of this country from the recent changes. 
made by the said companies in the classification of cattle for shipment, singly or in small 
lots. We believe that in the present depressed condition of agriculture the farmers of 
this country who require the use of pure-bred bulls cannot stand the additional tax which 
these changes entail on them. The result will be the use of locally-bred grade and inferior 
sires, which m ust ultimately result in deterioration in the quality of the cattle pro- 
duced for exportation, and thereby greatly endanger the reputation of our cattle in the 
great markets of the world. Such a condition will surely reduce the number of animals 
bred and exported. That the same committee interview the Minister of Agriculture of 
the Dominion regarding the very grievous quarantine regulations now existing between 
Oanada and the United States. And that said committee report at our next annual 
meeting, and that the expenses of these gentlemen be paid by this Association.” 


On motion it was resolved, “ That the next annual meeting be held at 1.30 p.m., on 
Friday, the 17th day of April, 1896, in Shaftesbury Hall, Queen Street, Toronto.” 


The secretary was requested to complete the program, and issue it at an early date, 


On motion the secretary was instructed to co-operate with the officers of the 
Dominion Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations in the erection and maintenance of a 
tent on the exhibition grounds at London, Toronto and Ottawa, during the time of the 
respective exhibitions, provided each of said exhibition associations will furnish light, 
tables and seating accommodation free. Said tent to be placed at the disposal of the live 
stock breeders and farmers generally as a place of meeting, both as associations or in a 
private capacity. 


Moved by Mr. A. Jounston, seconded by Capt. W1LLiAm Roupu, and resolved, “ That 
the secretary be instructed to co-operate with the executive of the Sheep and Swine 
Breeders’ Association and the Institute System in holding a live stcck and institute 
roundup some time between the lst and 30th of June, at a point in Eastern Ontario here- 
after to be chosen. 


As soon as the new constitution and by-laws were accepted I proceded, by letter 


and otherwise, to canvass for members ; sixty-six persons have paid the annual subscrip- 
tion for 1896. 


One thousand five hundred copies of our program were printed ; 600 of which I 
mailed to cattle breeders residing in Ontario ; 400 copies were sent to publishers of news- 
papers. In the latter case each programme sent was accompanied by a personal letter point- 
ing out the importance of the meeting and respectfully requesting a free notice. I am 
glad to state that many of the leading papers, recognizing the importance of our efforts, 
gave our meeting editorial notice. 


To those who are not members I wish to point out the advantages of membership: 


OonTENTS OF REPORTS. 


Valuable reports containing papers and addresses, written or delivered by the most 
practical and successful breeders, are issued yearly. In these papers the writers give 
their experience, with the reasons for their successes and failures; the experience of a 
life time is thus sometimes summed up in a carefully compiled paper. The discussions, 
which are printed with the papers, are frequently of greater value than the original 
paper or address. Experience is a great teacher ; twenty years’ continuous practice will 
teach a man many things, ard will teach them thoroughly. Is it not evident, then, that 
if we can know the experience of the cldest and most successful farmers and cattle 
breeders we will be greatly bencfited? To obtain this information, and to give it to the 
farmers of Canada, is the purpose of this Association. 
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THE BENEFIT OF CONTACT WITH OTHER BREEDERS. 


Another important object is to bring the breeders of cattle together once or twice a 
year in different parts of the Province, that by becoming acquainted one with the other 
trade may be extended among themselves, and they will also be at these times in a posi- 
tion, as a body, to grapple with questions which affect their interests as breeders. As 
private individuals, they have little influence with governments, railways or other corpor- 
ations ; as an association, they can make their wants known and felt. Dr. Mills’ article, 
hereafter published, sets forth what has already been accomplished in this respect. The 
farmers, as a body, compare favorably with other classes of men, professional or other- 
wise, but, from the nature of their calling, they ane more retiring ; this condition the 
Association tends to overcome. Nothing brings a clever tarmer to notice and gives him 
his true place in the commonwealth so readily and naturally as do these associations ; 
‘and nothing elevates the rank and file of *live-stock men so rapidly as contact in associa~’ 
tion work one with the other. The sheep and swine breeders, individually and collect- 
ively, have received untold benefits from this cause alone. We cannot come into close 
and frequent contact with successful men without being »enefited thereby. We learn of 
their methods and we partake of their enthusiasm, even though not realizing it at the 
time. Contact with clever and successful men arouses our ambition and makes us better 
and more successful citizens. 


LivE Stock ASssOcIATIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The British, the German, the French, and other European agriculturists, have 
recognized the value of live-stock associations; so also have the Americans. It is a 
noticeable fact that the live-stock industries of these nations and of the neighboring 
States of the American Union correspond with their association life. If a State has 
strong and well-managed livestock associations, we find the livestock interests there in a 
flourishing condition ; this was most noticeable at the Chicago World’s Fair. Organiza- 
tion and concerted action are necessary everywhere; farmers must act together, if they 
wish to build up their calling and make it more profitable. 


ASSOCIATIONS A MEANS OF STRENGTH. 


All classes of people have their associations : doctors, lawyers, chemists, manufact- 
urers, millers, drovers, etc., etc. These classes have long recognized the value of associa- 
tion work, hence their strength to-day. The complaint is often heard that farmers are 
not well represented in parliament ; that they do not receive the attention their extensive 
interests deserve ; that legislators are slow to recognize their wants—all of which is true. 
This is, in a great measure, their own fault. Other classes have developed their interests 
and enforced their demands by stiong and well-established associations, which to them 
have been towers of strength in enabling them to overcome obstacles otherwise unsur- 
mountable. Farmers have neglected this, and are, therefore, behind in the race ; but 
they have men in their ranks capable of filling any position in the gift of the people. 
Knowledge is power ; united effort is strength. These are the indirect benefits obtained 
from farmers’ associations, and they are very great. 


Direct BENEFITS. 


The direct benefits are : Each member receives a free copy of all publications issued 
by the Association in the year in Nee he isa member. Valuable matter is contained 
in these reports. 


ADVERTISING ADVANTAGES. 
The name and address of each member, and the breed of stock kept by him, are 


published in the annual report, thus: “‘ Mr. A. Johnston, Greenwood, Ont., Breeder of 
Shorthorns.” If no other advantage but this were rece ed the Anemibers would be 
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abundantly repaid for the money expended in the annual membership ticket. There is 
no other means of advertising so cheap and so effective. A copy of each report issued 
by this Association is sent, not only to every member in Canada, but also to each member 
of each Farmers’ Institute in Ontario. Many are also sent to leading American farmers, 
and to the officers of the agricultural colleges and experimental farms throughout America, 
many of which bind the volumes yearly ; nearly all who receive them keep them for 
future reference, Thus the names of our members are carefully kept before the buying 
public, and thus they become well known as breeders of the various sorts. No other 
medium offers equal advertising advantages. The associations also offer the best facilities 
for making the merits of the different breeds or herds known to the public. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


of the Dominion Oattle Breeders’ Association for the year ending April 1st, 1896. 


_ Receipts. 
Membership fees: 2 sse'o Po end wn sei ten eke et eee $66 00. 
Hapenditure. 
Hx penses for ‘meetingstosc 1h tyais a mee rete $ 7 20 
Directors’ fees and. expenses.2 ioe aaj ke ee ee ee 13 05 
Postage-and stationeryiisa tans) ee ee 20 00 
AG NT AN BO EMRE SU itaes Ary tl es eins Sure ok cae 29 25 
Oimce/ supplies (i. 1. "scsicisenlbe neem tcp meetin, ae eee 16 55 
- $86 05 
Balance due Treasurer............ oui open ecctip ube Slcae eee eles $20 05 
Examined and found correct. 
D. McCragz, Audit F. W. Hopson, 
JAMES RUSSELL, hnerlaie Treasurer. 


On the motion of Mr. Davin McOras, seconded by Mr. SnEuL, the report was 
adopted. 


Mr. Rospert Minuer then moved, ‘That the hearty thanks of this Association be 
tendered to the press of Canada for the handsome way they have treated the Association 
in publishing anything they thought would be of interest. 


Mr. Drypxn: I think the reason the members of the press have done so nobly is 
because they realize, as perhaps most of us do, that what they are doing for the Associa- 
tion is not merely for individual members but for the country at large. It is true 
patriotism on their part. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. RussEtu, and carried unanimously. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK. 
By R. Mirnuer, BroucHam, Ont. 


The recent proposal to increase the rates on small consignments of horses and cattle 
with which every person connected with the business is familiar, not having been enforced, 
but little need be said except to point out how necessary it is to take immediate and 
united action to prevent such injurious action, for which purpose an Association of this 
kind is so very useful. Had it not been for this and kindred associations promptly 
pointing out to the railway companies what an injury such action would work to the 
improvement of the live stock in this country the threatened increase in the rates would, 
no doubt, have been enforced, but it only fair to say that they were quite willing to go 
back to the old rates when an explanation was made and they were asked to do so. 


No doubt, good will result from this, for the companies now know how necessary 
the retail trade is to insure to them a larger business in the live stock traffic. It is the 
common belief that the carrying of single animals does not pay ; perhaps it does not 
directly, but many things have to be done in all kinds of business that do not directly 
pay, in order that an indirect profit may be gained. In this case the resulting gain is so 
immediate that it is hard to call it indirect. For every single pure-bred animal that is 
sold, at least four visits are paid to the breeding establishments. That means that four 
journeys are made in passenger trains and the inevitable ticket has to be procured, such 
tickets cost at a safe estimate six dollars each, thus a revenue of thirty dollars, including 
the charges for carrying the animal, accrues to the company. A more indirect, but at 
the same time certain gain to the railways is made in the carrying of the visitors to such 

_ Meetings as this, and to all the meetings of the associations representing each breed, 
which are now so necessary to keep the standard of such breeds on an equality with each 
other, with the same breeds in other countries and in keeping with the demands of a 
progressive and exacting age. While we know the necessity of being reasonable in our 
demands, it might be beneficial to us and to the railway companies to point out that 
smaller cars would in many cases suit us better, say cars half the ordinary size, that could 
be carried at half the rate, such an arrangement has been working to good advantage 
both to shippers and railways in Great Britain for many years. Some accommodation 
should also be made for feeding and watering stock during transit, the usual way in Can- 
ada of unloading to feed causing the rolling stock to lie idle during such feeding, and a 
great shrinkage in the animals besides, it being well known that the longer the journey 

takes the greater the shrinkage. In shipping sheep in less than carloads we should have 
the privilege of doing so at a fair rate by dividing them from any other goods that may 
be put on the car by a safe partition, crating being both expensive and injurious to the 

“sheep Promptness in furnishing cars is very much needed on some roads. Not very 
long ago a car of horses had to wait twenty-four hours after collection, when the car had 
been ordered several days, and this on one of the main lines and not very far from 
Toronto. Such negligence may cause great loss in the missing of a market, or ship if 

~ the animals are for export. Good men should be employed as station agents and they 
should be allowed to use their judgment in many cases, for it is impossible to print rules 
enough to advantageously govern every transaction in any business. 


Hon, Mr. Drypen: Allow me to say that I think the existence of this Association has 
already been justified by what has been accomplished in the line taken by the paper just 
read. Mr. Johnston was right in stating the fact that I have always contended it was a 
very desirable thing that the persons most deeply interested in the cattle industry should 
have some kind of an Association to represent their interests. But for this Association, 
I apprehend you would not so easily have gained the victory as you did in reference to 
the increased freight charges on stock. It is well enough for any one of you to go and 
wait upon the railroad officials in your private capacity, but such persons do not carry 
the weight that they do when they represent an Association such as this. I should like 
to say in behalf of the railways that it seems quite evident the case had not been thought 
out in all its bearings by those in avthority. From consultation with the gentlemen at 
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the head of the management, I do not believe that they wanted to injure the trade. 
They realize that it is not to their interest to do so, but rather to foster the trade; and 
when it was pointed cut that it was going to be a death blow to our stock interests, they 
immediately changed the regulations I had some communication with both railways, 
and received nice letters from both, saying that what was in the interest of agriculture 
was in their interest also. But you cannot prcperly represent this except through an 
Association of this kind. 


While this matter was attended to so promptly by the railways, yet I feel there are 
other things that ceserve attention as suggested by the paper. These should not be for- 
gotten. This Association should be made a little aggressive in this regard. It is not 
for the breeders themselves—it is not merely for the men personally interested—but it 
is for the interests of the country at large. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
people who have no cattle or sheep at all are interested in our work, because they see 
that what tends to encourage these industries assists in increasing the wealth of the 
country. We should not feel at all backward, therefore, in being a little aggressive in 
seeking to have these matters remedied so far as we are able. If the matter is properly 
gone about, I believe you will receive a patient and attentive hearing either from the 
Government or fiom other institutions that may be interested such as the railway com- 
panies, and if you have a fair propcsition to make, it will doubtless be adopted, because 
it is in the interest of Canada to do so. 


While we have a quarantine against the Americans, they also have one against us. 
That was simply tit for tat, and not to keep out disease, for none exist. The only way 
they could strike at Great Britain, who had scheduled their cattle, was to strike at 
Canada, one of her colonies. We are seeking to remove the restrictions from pure-bred 
stock on both sides. 


The CHarrman: It is only fair to Mr. Dryden to let him know that our work was 
in no small degree helped by correspondence which he had with the two railway com- 
panies, There is no doubt whatever that this correspondence, which took place before 
we went down, helped to bring about the exceedingly satisfactory result that followed. 
I do not think we are over estimating if we say that the results obtained through that 
interview are annually worth more to this country than three, four, or five times the 
amount of the grant we receive from the Government, 


Mr. Drypen: If I had any influence in the correspondence the chairman refers to, it 
was simply because of the position I hold. I was not writing in my private capacity, but 
as head of the Department of Agriculture. I tried to point out that what I was doing, 
and what the Government was doing, was in the line of helping the industry, and con- 
sequently the railways themselves, and that it was not fair for them to step in and obstruct 
the trade, and prevent the best cattle from being scattered as widely as possible. 


Mr. Syeti: While I quite agree with all that has been said, I think we ought also 
to give a fair share of the credit to the deputation that went to Montreal in this regard. 
I know that the chairman did good work in the correspondence he had with the 
authorities, and others did the same, and I am sure we owe a good deal to them all. 


Mr. Jounson: The wonder to me is not that the railways attacked our interests at 
all, but that, in view of the total lack of combination among us and want of «ffort to 
obtain justice, they have treated us as generously as they have. We have not been 
badly treated, but we might have been treated very much better if we had had the means 
of approaching them and presenting the wishes and interests of the trade. Mr. Bosworth 
had not the remotest idea that there existed any relationship between our business and 
their business of carrying steers to the coast. He was astonished when we told him we 
could stop their busincss in a year. If they stopped distributing these bulls for us, inside 
of two years there would not be a single bullock to take across the ocean. He said, 
‘What have you got to do with the bullocks?” He listened attentively while we 
explained, and finally got it through his head that we had something to do with them. 
If we had been combined twenty years ago, and had made ourselves felt, it is my opinion 
that it would not have cost a cent to-day to carry bulls over these railroads. It is in 
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our power within two years to have every bull carried from coast to coast perfectly free, 
We do not want to bulldoze anybody, but to get them in such a position that we can 
wield them in a good cause and in the interests of the country. Some may not be aware 
that it costs three times as much to ship a bull that is one day over a year old, as it 
does to ship one that is a day under. If he is a day under the year he pays on 1,000 
pounds, but if a day over, on 3,000 pounds. I think we could get that changed. Thisisa 
matter I feel some delicacy in speaking about, and perhaps it has a tendency to make 
people less honest than they would otherwise be, because it sometimes takes a calf a 
long time to get past twelve months. Another matter I wish to refer to is partitioning 
cars, In the old country you can have a full car ora half car. There are facilities there 
for shipping a horse so that it is safer on the cars than in its own stable. There are 
many lines in which we could exert ourselves with regard to transportation. 


Mr. Minter: I have been asked a good many times as to the action of Mr. Hill, of 
the Gieat Northern Railway system, in distributing bulls free throughout their district. 
Mc. Hill started as a poor boy at Rockwood, Ont. By his bright ideas on every subject, 
he was enabled to reach the very highest point as a railway manager in America. I 
think he might be accepted as an authority. His idea of the matter is to carry pure- 
bred anima!s even at a small apparent loss, s> that they may do good afterwards for the 
people, and for companies themselves. His idea was that it was not only well for 
them to carry such animals free, but he went further, for in times of depression, when 
people were not using enough pure bred stock, he went to England and purchased them 
by the car load. He spent fifty thousand dollars in this way. Backed by his railway, 
he gives them gratis to the people so that the stock of the country might be improved, 
and that animals might Je produced good enough to ship to the best markets of the 
world. 


Mr. Ficur said he thought there should be some way of obtaining from the railway 
companies the overcharges paid. — 


Mr. Drypen: I believe one of the companies at least issued instructions to make 
this rebate. 


Mr. Herpert Wricut: My experience tells me that there should be some influence 
brought to bear in reference to the employees at different points on the line. The 
authorities are not aware of the way they treat the people; in some cases they are very 
negligent and careless, and if you attempt to reproach them, they simply say you are 
nothing. I acknowledge I am nothing at all to the railway company, but still we have 
rights. Small lots of live stock are sometimes much abused by shunting and jambing 
about from station to station. 


Mr. Hopson: I think Mr. Johnston said just now that he intended to use his 
influence to have some grievances redressed which we have been suffering from indivi- 
dually. Now I think if we have anything to complain of it would be much better to 
have it done through the Association. If Mr. Wright or any one else has a grievance 
of this kind he should report it to the secretary of the Railway Committee. [t would 
be much be:ter than doing it himself, and it would also aid our Association. Mr. John- 
ston said he did not think we should continue to ask a grant from the Government. I 
take very strong ground on the other side. I believe that the live stock men never 
realize what the country owes them. Some of our men have added hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the wealth of this country. The men who build up the country do 
not die rich, and farmers and live stock men do not make the money due them, and the 
country ought to be taxed to keep up this Association. 


Mr. Russeuu then moved, seconded by Mr. Wrigut: 


‘That while this Association desire to express their appreciation of the courtesy of 
the authorities of the two great railway companies in conceding to breeders and 
others the requests of the representatives of the Association, to return to the old esti- 
mated weights for animals shipped over their roads, we are of opinion that an estimated 
weight of 3,000 pounds for a bull between the ages of one and two years is excessive.” 
‘Orrrivd unanimously. 
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THE PRESENT QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 


Mr. Joun I. Hopson, being called upon for an address on the above subject, resigned 
the chair in favor of Mr. Anderson. He said: This subject of quarantine regulations 
is one that deserves very serious consideration. I think nearly all breeders and dealers 
in stock are a unit on it. There has been a growing feeling for some time among the 
breeders of this country and others who are largely interested in stock, and the reason 
the movement has not been made more urgent before now is that there has been a hope 
entertained all along, up to a short time ago, that the restrictive measures carried out by 
the authorities of Great Britain in preventing the shipping of Canadian cattle would be 
done away with, and that measures would be taken that would be successful in convincing 
the authorities in Great Britain that the herds of this country were practically free of 
disease. Then again, there is another reason, and a very good one, why the movement 
has not been more strongly urged, that is, that up to a short time ago we had been acting 
as individual representatives of different associations, as the Ayrshire, Shorthorn, 
Holstein, etc, and as has already been said this afternoon, an association of this sort 
which combines all the great stock interests of this country, at all events from the 
breeders’ standpoint, will have a very much greater weight when we come to interview 
the Government than would representatives from these single associations. These are 
the two reasons why this movement has not been pushed more in the past. The reason 
why the quarantine regulations were first imposed between Canada and thé United States, 
was that we might keep the valuable trade we had with Great Britain. We were told 
that if we expected to send live cattle into the inland markets of England and Scotland, 
we must quarantine American cattle. The trade being a very valuable one these 
measures were taken. The reasons we had in passing these regulations no longer hold 
good; weall feel pretty certain that the prohibitive legislation preventing our cattle 
going to Great Britain will at al] events remain in force for a long time to come. If we 
can arrange with the American Government to take off their quarantine, there seems to 
be no reason why we should not also take it off on our side 


I think we are all agreed that the cattle of the United States and Canada are 
practically free from disease. I say so for the reason that if men who are largely 
interested in the business and have a thorough knowledge of the herds and flocks of this 
country and the United States are willing to risk doing away with the quarantine, it is 
pretty good evidence that we have not much to fear. 


I have spoken of the regulations between the United States and Canada, To my 
own mind (and I believe the same view is held by every breeder), the quarantine regula- 
tions should also be done away with as regards the importation of cattle from Great 
Britain. Iam not going to trespass upon your time—you all thoroughly understand it 
as well as I do, but, briefly, I may say that with our restrictive markets for buying and 
selling, it is not going to be long before we shall drop down from the position we have 
held in the past as stock breeders. We cannot continue the excellence of our herds 
unless we have opportunities for regularly and constantly getting fresh importations from 
the herds of England and Scotland and thus introducing fresh blood. We need not go 
into the scientific reasons for this, but I may mention one which is very important, and 
that is that however good our herds may be (f am speaking of the best of them) we know 
that they are not of that fixed type that may be found in England and Scotland. You 
take men like Uruickshank, Duthie, Campbell; there you find clever, scientific and noted 
stockbreeders, who, with their ancestors, have been two or three generations in fixing 
certain characteristics—types which we know makes their animals exceedingly valuable 
when introduced into the herds of this country. 


Then, on the other hand it is equally important that we should have larger markets 
to deal with. JI am led to understand by those who have a better knowledge of it than 
I have, that if our stock conld be taken to the other side without these prohibitory 
measures, which really kill the trade, there would at once be a very large demand for the 
surplus of the herds and flocks of this country. | 
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As secretary of this Committee, I have taken steps to find out the views held by 
those other than breeders on this question. J have written to some of the most pro- 
minent exporters and dealers in this country, but unfortunately I came away from home 
without the letters I received in reply. I wrote to Messrs. Dunn, than whom there are 
probably no better authorities in Ontario, regarding export cattle; to T. O. Robson, of 
St. Mary’s ; to Ald. Crawford, and a number of others, and without any qualifications 
whatever, they simply say, by. all means use all the efforts that may be brought to bear 
to have these quarantine regulations done away with. The point is this: not only are 
the breeders very anxious that the restrictive measures should be done away with, but 
men engaged in other live stock lines, representing various interests, are one with us. 
If we show that we are acting unitedly, and send a deputation at the proper time to the 
Government, there is no doubt they will carry out the well known wishes of those repre- 
senting the great stock interests of this country. 


Regarding our visit to Ottuwa, I may say that we were appointed a committee to 
interview the railroad authorities at Montreal on tariff matters and the Government at 
‘Ottawa on quarantine regulations. We had thought that during the present session 
would not be a suitable time to call the attention of the Government to this matter, but 
being so near Ottawa we thought it wise to make the attempt. Accordingly we had a halt- 
hour’s interview with Mr. Foster. We went thoroughly into the matter and we felt 
that at all events we had succeeded in posting one member of the present Government 
so that he fully realized the position of matters. 


I have dealt with the question in such a way, I think, as to bring before this meet- 
ing the leading points, and 1 think it is well worthy of discussion. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Snett: I think we owe a great deal to Mr. Hobson, the secretary of the 
commitee for investigating these matters, for the trouble he has taken in corresponding with 
parties who are interested and who are authorities on the subject. I take it for granted 
that we look at this matter from a national and patriotic stand-point, and not ‘merely 
from personal or selfish motives. It would be a serious matter if we were to agree to 
take down the bars unless we are sure that it is safe to do so. If there is a possibility of 
allowing the introduction of contagious disease, it would be a serious matter to the 
country at large as well as to the breeders. 


Mr. Hosson : I think I should have said that we think the quarantine regulations 
as they at present exist should be done away with, and such modified regulations sub- 
stituted as may be considered desirable. 


Mr. Snett: That alters the matter ; I did not so understand you. If we could be 
sure we were right and safe, we might go ahead even to the removal of all restructions 
to trade. But are we sure that the United States has a clean bill of health? We are 
practically free from disease so far as pleuro- pneumonia is concerned ; but as to tuber- 
culosis, we have reason to believe that it exists to a considerable extent. If we agree to 
remove the regulations, we should be very careful that there is good veterinary examina- 
ation to secure us from the liability of introducing disease. I can understand that the 
breeders of beef breeds of cattle are more interested in opening up that traffic than the breed- 
ers of dairy cattle. The most profitable market for the breeders of beef cattle is the United 
States. With breeders of dairy cattle it would be different, as these cattle are selling at 
lower prices there than here, and there would be a temptation to speculators to import 
cheap cattle in order to make money, and these parties would not be as careful as breed- 
ers bringing in cattle for their own use would be. We should be careful not only to 
require veterinary inspection at the port of entry, but also what the American Govern- 
ment requires in regard to sheep and pigs—a clean bill of health from the district from 
which the animal comes. With such regulations, we should be absolutely safe in agree- 
ing to the removal of the quarantine, 


Mr. JonunsTon: I am not sure that it would be very attractive to the American 
au‘horities to set aside their restrictions. I recently bought some cattle at a sale held in 
Unio, and I feel sure the trade would not all go one way. I think it is very desirable 
that there should be an interchange. It is quite contrary to our ideas of correct breeding 
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to limit the source of supply. Ifthe Americans took some of our cattle, we should also. 
take some of theirs. J am pleased to see that Mr. Snell desired inspection and not the 
tuberculin test ; 1 should not like to have that. 


Mr. Hosson: I may say that in a letter I received from one of these large dealers, 
among other things he pointed out as advantages to our stockmen was this, that there 
would always be a demand for our stockers-to go to New York and Pennsylvania, which 
would go a long way towards removing the glut that now exists in the Toronto and 
Montreal markets. Mr. Crawford said that for the last few years it has been growing 
increasingly difficult to get good stockers for those markets. 


Hon. Mr. DrypEn : The quarantine was put into force against the United States. 
primarily in order to secure free access for our live stock to Great Britain and secondly, 
to keep disease out of Canada, Since then two things have happened. I think we are 
_ safe in saying that the diseae we so much dreaded in the Untted States at that time does 
not now exist there. Now Great Britain has not only scheduled our cattle, but is passing 
a bill which means that we are never to be allowed to send any live stock inland at all. 
So that both the reasons for the quarantine are now taken away, and we come to the 
question, what is the necessity for continuing it ! 


Mr. Hozson: I fear I have not made myself very clear. If I recollect correctly, it 
it was not Mr. Orawford but T. O. Robson, of St. Marys, and others who spoke of that 
phase of it. There was no mixing up of duties and quarantine regulations. The way it 
was put to me is this: If there were no restrictions other than the duty, thousands of 
light stockers could have been bought the past two years in Toronto and other markets 
in Ontario for New York State and Pennsylvania, the duty paid, and yet be better value 
than buying them from western pcints in their own country. 


Mr. Drypren: There can be no doubt that if the duty were not too high, quite a 
trade would frequently be done, should the quarantine be removed. I understand perfectly 
your point as you now state it, and I agree that our position would be strengthened if it 
could be shown that a considerable increase in the trade would be brought about by the 
change. 1 know there are several here who would have attended some of the sales in 
the United States but for the quarantine regulations and especially the tuberculin test 
which has to be applied. When you have bought a valuable animal, supposing you are 
willing to go through quarantine, you do not know but that the animal wiil not stand the 
test and have to be slaughtered, and your money thrown away. I suppose a great many 
of our people have been disappointed at the result of our endeavors to keep the market 
open in Great Britain. I think it will be better to have some definite decision arrived 
at so as to know where we are. At one time we regarded it as possible that we might have 
free access, but as they have evidently made up their minds that we are not to have it, 
we must accept the decision. ‘The situation is simply this: Our people must feed their 
own cattle with their own grain, and send them in a fit condition to be slaughtered when 
they arrive. But what I specially object to is the manner in which this is being done, 
and the excuses that are being offered. We are advertised the werld over as having 
diseased cattle—as having pleuro-pneumonia. I fear if you were to undertake to send 
your cattle to some of the countries spoken of this afternoon, you would be met with the 
statement : “ Your cattle are diseased ; it is so stated in England.” We know there is no 
disease here, because no one has been able to find it. It could not exist without being 
easily seen—it would make its ravages felt. No one has been able to find it, and we are 
safe in saying that it does not exist. When our sheep began to be exported in consider- 
able numbers, it was not long before it was declared that some of them were affected with 
scab. They have plenty of scab in England, while we know little of it here ; but, finding 
it at all, that was a sufficent excuse and they were slaughtered. Now they assert that 
our horses are full of glanders. I think as a loyal man I have a right to protest against 
such statements. Our people love the mother land and are loyal to her. 1t does not 
take much to have every man’s breats filled with enthusiasm for the mother country 
when. her dignity is at stake, but one does not like these things said and these excuses 
made for keeping our live stock out. I have made up my mind, however, that there is 
no use making any more ado about it. We shall be obliged to accept the situation, and 
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if so, some effort ought to be made to have the quarantine regulations removed between 
the United States and this country and between this country and Great Britain, so as to 
allow our breeders to go where they can to purchase what they need to keep their herds 
in the highest condition, Every breeder knows that in order to make a success he must 
have access to a pretty large market. You will probably not sell many bulls within five 
or ten miles of your door. Right around you where you would expect farmers to take 
advantage of what you have brought there, they will overlook you entirely. We need to 
have a large and extended territory. A man in Missouri will discover that Mr Johnston 
for instance, has something he wants in his herd, and although he might perhaps been 
supplied much nearer home, he will pass over every one else to secure it. If you destroy 
the trade by putting these obstacles in the way, you make it impossible to keep up a good 
herd in this country. After a while you will have destroyed all the better herds, which 
means you have done away with the benefits that accue from these cattle being distributed 
in different parts of our own country. If we destroy these herds, then the general product of , 
our cattle will certainly be lessened in value. If there is no disease, there is no reason 
why the quarantine should be kept up. But we ought not to say that we desire to do 
away wiih the regulations altogether; we propose that some amendments should be 
} assed so as to do away the present quarantine. But if disease should break out in any 
State of the Union, there should still be power given to quarantine immediately. If it 
should break out, as it may do, in Great Britain, there should be a quarantine against 
that country. But where there is no disease there is no necessity for quarantine. If it 
were done away with, every breeder would be given the opportunity to maintain his herd 
in the best possible condition, which would resulié in the maintenance of a better class of 
stock throughout the country generally. (Applause. ) 


Mr. D. McCraz: I think I can add but little to what,the Minister has said. I 
think it would be unfortunate to take away the quarantine altogether and our power to 
impose it. We are dealing with the whole of Europe, and from several of the European 
countries cattle are regularly bought. We believe Great Britain is free from pleuro- 
pneumonia, but we know that the continent is not, and we should have to consider that 
in making any changes. At the present time if we buy an animal in England, under 
the present quarantine regulations, we have to get a certificate of health from that very 
district, have the animal inspected and certain papers made out before we can export 
it. I think these are good regulations to keep up. It is not to the benefit of our 
breeders to keep up the present regulations, and, in view of the failure to get our cattle 
into England, the best thing we can do is to have the present quarantine removed. It 
‘has been stated by the press that if the present bill passes the British House it isa 
finality. When I saw that, it occurred to me that the reason for the statement was that 
ihe bill has to pass both the Commons and the Lords. We all know what the Hous> of 
Lords is; if a bill were introduced in the future to take off the restrictions it would 
never have a chance of passing the House of Lords. Something has been said about the 
States putting on a quarantine against us. For years we have had a quarantine against 
the States put on in the interests of Great Britain to keep out pleuro-pneumonia, but 
while we had these restrictions against the States they allowed our cattle for years to 
come in free, and it was not until Hngland put restrictions on their cattle that they 
retaliated against us. The market i3 surely better in the United States than in Canada 
because it is so much larger. Then it is true, as has been stated, that there are a great 
many breeders here who would like to avail themselves of the animals owned in different 
parts of the United States. There would be a beneficial exchange. We see the same 
thing in horses today. We have for instance a large consignment of horses sent over to 
be «exhibited at our Horse Show. I think this is a trade that ought to be encouraged, 
and to take off the restrictions would do much. <A word has been spoken about tuber- 
culosis, 1 think perhaps it would be well if we could get some guarantee when we bring 
in animals that they are free from that disease. Iam not going to discuss tuberculin. 
While the disease is prevalent in the United States, it is exceedingly common in Europe. 
It is not a new disease. There was a scare spread through this country a short time 
ago which was excecdingly exaggerated. There is not the danger to the public health 
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that is sometimes thought. It is certainly a contagious disase, but we are largely free 
from it, and I think it would be well to have imported animals free. But it is difficult 
if not impossible for a veterinary surgeon to take an animal and say that it is diseased, 
unless it is very far.advanced. The flesh may be good for human food until the animal 
is full of it. The best German scientists bear out this statement. There is no reason 
why our cattle should be condemned because they show slight traces of the disease. 
Neither is there the danger there was formerly thought to be from the use of the milk. 


Mr. Jonnston: I quite believe there is no use protesting against the bill, but I do 
not think we should cease to publish to the world that we have no pleuro-pneumonia and 
never hadany. In putting this motion I have no hopes of having any effect on the pass- 
age of the bill. The truth is, [ have always thought it a rather foolish thing to send 
cattle to Great Britain to be fattened : 


‘That this Association wish to enter their earnest protest against the publication 
to the world by the authorities ir Great Britain that pluro-pneumonia exists among our 
cattle, which statement is made without proper investigation of the facts in this country, 
although our Government has frequently offered to bear the expense of a full investiga- 
tion of the matter; while we know that the said disease does not exist and that it never 
has existed in this country.” 


Mr. DrypreNn: The position they take there, admitting what you say is true, is that 
they still find the diseasa when the cattle arrive. 


Mr. Jonnston: Yes; Mr. Long has on two occasions, J believe, made the assertion 
that the Government has reason to believe that the disease does exist, 


Mr. Hopson: One of the English Ministers said that the Oabinet would not inter- 
fere with the restrictions against foreign cattle. This was repeated two or three times. 
Mr. Chamberlain also made the assertion that, even if preferential trade with the colonies 
were brought about, still foreign cattle would be excluded from the British market. 


Mr. Drypen: It ought to be borne in mind that the bill is not against Canada alone 
but against all countries. 


Mr. Jounston: I am aware of that, but I think we should protest that we never 
had the disease. 


Mr. Miter: If we had been as anxious to stop cattle being imported to this coun- 
try from Great Britain as they were to exclude ours, we should have had splendid oppor- 
tunities for doing so long ago. We have ourselves, in common with other breeders, 
imported cattle that had a certain amount of pleurisy. There might be some in nearly 
every shipment caused by impure air on the ship, etc. We have imported sheep with 
scab. And nearly every ship that carries a number of horses have individuals that might 
well be said to be glandered. We have imported horses that ran pcisonous matter from 
the mouth and nose for months. If we had wanted to exclude these animals, there was 
plenty of opportunity. It is not a friendly act for Great Britain to say to her daughter 
that her animals are diseased and unfit to send to her market. It is unfair and unkind, 
and I do not think we can make the motion too strong by stating that, no matter what 
disease may exist in other countries of the world, there is no necessity or right to mention 
Canada in that bill or for restricting Canada from this commerce. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Jounston said he thought the object of the meeting was to get a market for 
pure-bred stock. The practical stock breeder knows that there is very little chance of 
our shipping stock to the South American republics, The only thing that stands in the 
way of wider markets is the stupid tuberculin test. Quarantine simply means the cost 
of keeping the animal there, which is really trifling, but they are afraid of the tuberculin 
test by the Government officials. The United States wants all the pure-bred cattle they 
can get from this country. 


Dr. Miuus: Is the tuberculin test cn cur side ? 
Mr, JouHnston: Yes. 
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The CuairmaNn: It is understood that it is the desire of this meeting that, if the 
proper time arrives in the opinion of the directors for pushing this matter of doing away 
with the quarantine regulations, they should go on and do so. Shall we move in this matter ? 


Mr. Drypen: I think the meeting might pass a resolution continuing this commit- | 
tee, and asking them to resume their efforts. 


Dr. Miuus: I[t is understood that this committee should endeavor to have the tuber- 
culin test removed and some other test substituted, such as the one that formerly existed ? 
This i3 not embraced in the original instructions to the committee, but the members feel. 
very strongly on that. ; 


Mr. JoHNsTon: That came up before Mr. Bowell, and I think I am right in stating 
that he acquiesced in our opinion. 


Mr. Drypen: The statement has been freely made in Europe that, no matter how 
bad the disease exists in a herd, it can be completely eradicated in a few years by taking 
the proper precautions, such as isolating affected animals, not allowing calves from affected 
animals to nurse on their dams, proper ventilation, etc. Mr. Spiers, one of the farmer 
delegates to this country, mentioned an instance not long ago where a man who had a 
badly diseased herd succeeded in getting completely free from it in this way. 


Mr. Sneui: I think it woud be well to have a resolution of instruction to the com- 
mittee. 


The following resolutions were then carried : 


‘‘That the Committee on Legislation be instructed to take such steps as may be , 
necessary to have the present tuberculin test on animals imported to this country removed.” 


“ That this Association of cattle breeders have never known of a case of pleuro- 
pneumonia among Canadian herds,” 


TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK. 
By D. G. Hanmer, Burrorp, ONT. 


The disadvantages which breeders and shippers of sheep and swine have to contend 
with on account of arbitrary railway rules and excessive local freight charges are fairly 
well known. According to classification No. 9, now in force, sheep and swine shipped 
in less than car load lots must be crated, when a double first-class rate is charged ; if 
special permission is granted to ship without crating, the same rate is sometimes charged. 
In order to show the difference in rates, I will undertake to ship ten sheep, say fifty 
miles. If shipped without crating, and car load rates charged, which is sometimes done on 
small lots, the cost would be $18 ; if crated, a double first-class rate would be charged, 
and supposing each sheep, including crate, to weigh 200 pounds, the cost would be $10.40, 
cost of crates, $8; total, $18.40. Now, if we were allowed to pen those sheep in one 
end of a car and ship at a single first-class rate, it would just cost $5.72, or about one- 
third, and the railway company would suffer no inconvenience, as the balance of the car 
could be used for other freight. To show in what way the rules and rates now in force. 
tell against the breeder, and, I think, sometimes against the railway companies, I will 
give an instance that came to my notice in the fall of 1895. A breeder near Ottawa, 
being anxious to sell twenty-four sheep, undertook to deliver them at Galt at so much 
per head, but found, to his surprise, it would cost $72 to get them delivered. The result. 
was the sale of the sheep was lost, and also the freight the railway company might have 
received had their charges been more reasonable. We do not ask that our animals be 
shipped free, neither do we ask that they should be shipped at unreasonably low rates ;. 
but we think the rules for shipping and freight rates should be made uniform, and that 
we should be allowed t> make loca! shipments in less than car load lots by penning in car 
and at single first-class rates, and in making up car loads for through shipment one lay- 
off, if required, should be granted without extra charge, as at present. The flocks and herds. 
in the Provinces are generally kept in small numbers, and are somewhat scattered, mak-- 
ing it sometimes difficult to get a car load together for export, and the railway companies, , 
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instead of encouraging a business from which they are receiving a large revenue, are con- 
tinually placing difficulties in the way. There is no doubt that considerably more busi- 
ness might be done in the North-West with a better class of stock were it not that 
breeders are subjected to outrageous rates for carrying stock over the C. P. R, It is 
encouraging, however, to know that through the effurts put forth by our live stock 
associations, some of the difficulties in the way of shipping live stock have been removed, 
and we hope by continued efforts other concessions will be made that will have a tend- 
ency to increase the live stock industry of the country. 


Referring to the question of quarantine, I see no reason why it should be main- 
tained. It causes vexatious delay, is expensive and serves no good purpose. After a 
long ocean voyage large numbers of sheep are confined in small space, and often come 
out of quarantine in worse shape than when they went in. If, after thorough veterinary 
inspection, stock is found to be in a healthy condition, the animals should be allowed to 
pass at once to their destination. Present indications seem to point to the fact that it 
is useless for us to maintain an expensive quarantine in the hope of getting our live 
stock to the British market. We should, therefore, by relaxing or doing away with our 
present quarantine laws, endeavor to cultivate a more extensive trade with our neighbors 
across the lines. 


The CuarrMan: I think we must all agree with the way Mr. Hanmer put the case, 
There is scarcely any need to discuss it, and so we will proceed with the election of 
officers. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers was then proceeded with, and resulted as given on page 2. 


ADDRESS BY HIS HONOR THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF ONTARIO. 


After being introduced to the meeting, His Honor said: I feel very pleased to come 
here and welcome the members of this Association. I must say, however, that [ was not 
aware until this morning that you expected an address from me, I think it would be 
very foolish for me to come here and address you gentlemen, who are experts on the 
matter of cattle breeding. I come only to speak a few words of welcome and to tell you 
of the interest the people of the country take in the questions you discuss. I, of course, 
have not the opportunity of learning the principles of cattle breeding. The good Gov- 
ernment that takes care of the Lieutenant-Governor does not supply him with stables, 
parns, herds, etc., wherewith to try experiments. Perhaps if they did I might be able to 
pay the expenses of Government House (laughter), and so it would disappear from the 
estimates. Or perhaps public opinion may change and a summer residence be provided 
for the Lieutenant-Governor. If so, I should like to b3 placed near Dr. Mills, at Guelph, 
where I might study the principles of agriculture. Or perhaps I might be sent by the 
Minister of Agriculture to Wabigoon Farm to experiment there. (Laughter.) But, to 
be serious, one cannot but feel a great interest in this Association of Dominion Cattle 
Breeders. All you have to do is to look at the statistics of our exports from this 
Dominion since its inception, and one item that will astonish you more than any other is 
the large increase in the export of animals and animal products. The trade has grown 
from five or six million dollars a year to thirty-two million dollars, and now heads the 
list of our exports, and to such men as I see before me, as members of this Association, 
the credit is largely due. Some of these items have increased at a very great ratio— 
notably cheese. Cheese has increased so enormously that we are receiving a very hand- 
gome amount from this export, and we have the satisfaction of knowing that of the 
cheese imported to the United Kingdom, Canada sends fifty per cent. This has been 
done by education and improving the system, and the same thing can ve done in other 
branches. There is no reason why we should not send more ham and bacon than we do. 
They import no less than five hundred and forty million pounds, and of that amount 
Canada sends only about thirty-three million pounds. Why should we not increase that 
trade ! 
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Then as regards butter. It used to be supposed that we could not send butter, and 
yet we find that Australasia seads thirty-two million pounds, while Canada sends only 
three millions two hundred thousand pounds, which is altogether out of proportion. If 
more aitention were given to these matters, I have no doubt an improvement would be 
notable in a few years. 


One thing particularly strikes me in connection with the dairy business, and that is 
that in England a cow must produce 400 gallons of milk per year as against 270 or 280 
in Canada, This is not as it ought to be If we could increase it by thirty per cent. it 
would mean a largely increased revenue for our farmers. I am glad to know that the 
Minister of Agriculture, and all interested in agriculture, are doing a good deal to edu- 
eate the farmers to get the best return from their cows. We have been proceeding on 
the old lines just as when, not very many years ago, all means of communication were 
shut off in the autumn. But now the circumstances have changed, and the means of 
transportation have changed, but a good many still allow their cows to go dry six months 
of the year. I see no reason why, with good barns, where cattle are warm, well housed 
and well fed, they should not give milk for ten months in the year just as I understand 
they do in England, and so add largely to your revenue. I look every year with the 
greatest of interest to see what the average return for a cow is. 


I am sure you are all proud of the exhibit going on to-day among the horse breeders, 
which must be of great value to the country. It shows that we can grow good horses 
here in Canada. The record of Canadian horses that have been shipped south shows that. 
they are strong and hardy, and they always command a good price in the New York 
market. That is due largely to our climate, for horses are just like men who are grown 
in a hardy climate—they will hold their own wherever they go. 


There is no doubt our cattle interest will suffer a rebuff in the mother country, 
owing to the exclusion of all cattle from abroad. But I am inclined to look on that as 
some benefit. Instead of sending store cattle we shall feed them here, and so our farmers 
will derive the benefit that our Scotch brethren have been wont to get. If our farmers 
would fatten them here they would get the benefit that accrues to the farm therefrom, 
and I hope it may prove a blessing in disguise. 


I am sure you will take kindly from me these few imperfect remarks, knowing that 
they are only the impressions of an observant outsider, who is anxious that the great 
agricultural interests of this country should succeed and prosper, among which your 


branch is one of the largest, and as such demands a great amount of sympathy. I hope’ 


your Association will have abundant success in ail it may undertake to do to further 


those interests. I believe there is no country where the agriculturists are better off than © 


here, although they have a hard enough time here ; but it is worse in other countries. I 
believe there is a better day dawning, due largely to the efforts of the Agricultural 
Department and of associations such as this to educate the farmers in improved 
methods. I thank you for your kind attention. (Applause.) 


Dr. Mitts: I should like to place on record the appreciation felt by this Association - 


of the presence of His Honor, and to assure him of our recognition of the active interest 
he takes. J have been pleased to see the interest His Honor has taken in the welfare of 
the agricultural classes, as shown by the time he has spent in company with Hon. Mr. 
Dryden in visiting our fall fairs, and I think the time was well spent. Whatever 
criticism there may be as to the expense of Government House, we know that His 
Honor is very popular in this country. 


After a vote of thanks had been passed, expressing appreciation of His Honor’s 
presence and address, the meeting adjourned. 


DIREOTORS’ MEETING. 


A directors’ meeting was held in the Palmer House, Toronto, at 7.30 p.m, April 
1?th. The committees were appointed for the ensuing year. See page 2. 
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REPORT OF THE TRANSPORTATION AND QUARANTINE COMMITTEE, 


At the annual meeting of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association, held in Shaftes- 
bury Hall, Toronto, April 17th, 1896, Messrs. J. I. Hobson, Mosborough; J. C. Snell, 
Snelgrove ; Robert Millar, Brougham, and Arthur Johnston, Greenwood, were appoiuted 
a committee to interview representatives fiom the C. P. R., and from the G. T. R., with 
the view of trying to obtain more satisfactory rates from the companies in the matter of the 
shipment of breeding stock, and also to endeavor to secure the modification of certain rules 
which were considered by the breeders to be arbitrary and unjust. Ata meeting of the 
executive held the same evening, Mr. D. G. Hanmer, Mount Vernon, was added to the 
committee to represent the Sheep Breeders’ Asscciation. The same committee was also 
instructed to take such steps as they thought best to bring to the notice of the Dominion 
Government the importance of making an effort to arrange with authorities of the United 
States to either abolish the existing quarantine regulations, or have them so modified as to 
enable trade to be carried on in such a way as was found in former years to be highly 
beneficial to both countries ; and further, to bring before the Government the impo tance 
of so altering the regulations bearing on the importation cf cattle from Great Britain, as 
would enable the breeders cf Canada to obtain, as formerly, animals from the best herds in 
England and Scotland, without having to run risks that make ths business of importing 
practically prohibitive. 


Mr. John I. Hobson was appointed secretary of the committee, and was instructed to 
try and arrange a meeting with the traffic managers of the two roads, and with the Govern- 
ment at anearly date. Dealing first with the qu«stion of railroad rates and other matters 
connected with the shipment of stock, we may say, that after a great deal of correspon- 
dence, we finally had a meeting in Montreal with Tratiic Managers Reeves, of the G. T. R., 
and Bosworth, cf the C. P. R. The following members of the committee formed the 
deputation which went to Montreal, and from there to Ottawa: Arthur Johnston, Robert 
Millar and John I. Hobson—the other two members beng unable to join us. At this 
meeting, which took place on the 26th of March, the question of rates was taken up and 
discussed in all its bearings, as it affected the shipper, the stock interests of the country, 
and the railroads. Besides this (the main question to be dealt with), there were also other 
matters of more or less importance, as they affected the shippers of stock and railroads, 
which were fully gone into. Among the most important was the arbitrary rule making it 
compulsory to send a man in attendance with an animal or animals when the distance was 
one hundred miles or over, and requiring fare to be paid one way. Then, also, a matter of 
no small importance to shippers, the charging of five dollars every time the car had to be 
shunted totakeonananimal. Theresult of the meeting, as far as the interests we repre- 
sented were concerned, was highly satisfactory, the companies agreeing through their repre- 
sentatives to restore the rates which had been in force previous to the first of January, 
i89€ ; and we were further led to understand that it would not be made compulsory to 
send an attendant as above referred to,and that the charge of five dollars would not in 
ordinary cases be collected. We are sorry, however, to have to report that the rule 
formerly in force requiring an attendant hag again been made compulsory. We would like 
to add that we had much reason to feel satisfied at the outcome of our interviews with the 
gentlemen representing the railroads, and it was pleasing to find that they were desirous 
to discuss the questions at issue in all their bearings, and apparently were quite willing to 
place the business cn a fair and equitable basis. 


QUARANTINE. 


The same evening, after getting through with our railroad business, we left for Ottawa. 
The following day we put ourselves in communication with the Hon. Mr. Foster, acting 
Minister of Agriculture, and other prominent members of tho House. 


Before speaking of our interviews with the above named gentlemen, it might be well 
to say that the committee, realizing that to be successful in inducing the Government to 
move in the matter, it would be necessary to show that not only were the breeders of pure 
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bred stock anxious to have the quarantine restrictions removed or modified, but as well to 
be in a position to demonstrate that the other great stock interests of this country would 
be benefited, and that the most prominent dealers in export cattle, as well as those engaged 
in the local cattle trade, were quite as anxious as ourselves to have the barriers affecting 
the cattle trade between Canada and the United States removed. With this end in view, 
many of the prominent shippers of export cattle, as well as our leading commission men 
and general dealers, were written to and replies received. Others were seen personally 
and their views taken down in writing. In every case they were strongly of the opinion 
that if the desired change could be brought about it would be very beneficial to the interests 
of thiscountry. Asit would make the report unnecessarily long to embody all the replies 
received or the opinions given, we will just deal with a fewof them. The Messrs. Dunn, 
of Toronto, the extensive exporters, write as follows : 


‘* Toronto, April 17th, 1896. 


‘*Dear Srr,—In answer to your favor of the 15th inst. asking my opinion as to the advisability of 
getting the quarantine restrictions removed between Canada and the United States as it now applies te 
our cattle, I assure you I am in sympathy with the movement, and think it would bea great benefit to 
the cattle trade. 


(Signed) “J OHN Donn.” 


Thomas Orawford, M.P.P., doing a large commission business, and one of the best 
posted men in the trade in this country, deals with a very important feature of this ques- 
tion, showing in an unmistakeable way how the measures now in force, which practically 
prevent the importation of cattle and the infusion of new blood from the herds of England 
and Scotland, are affecting the general stock of the country. It may here be said, how- 
ever, that it is not the quarantine of British cattle the importers of high class stock in 
this country object to, but to the so-called tuberculosis test on this side. The owners of 
first-class stock in Great Brstain are not going to send their high priced cattle out here and 
submit to any such test—a test which would often be made after a rough sea voyage when 
the cattle would be in a highly fevered state ; nor will those on this side who are anxious 
to import, and who are prepared to pay high prices for first-class animals to improve their 
herds, run the great pecuniary risk which would have to be borne. Hence, year by year 
first-class bulls of the beefing breeds are becoming noticeably fewer, and the state of affiirs 
referred to in Mr. Crawford’s letter, is becoming more apparent all over the country. This 
letter is worthy of much consideration : 


“Toronto, February 17th, 1896. 


‘Dear Srr,—I received your letter of to-day. I am pleased to find the breeders of this country are 
moving in the matter of quarantine regulations. Now as expressed by you, what effe:t this would have 
from the cattle business standpoint, I want to say that it would have a most beneficial effect, if you 
manage to have it removed. It is known to men engaged in the cattle business that our stock is not so 
breedy as it was some years ago, and the last three years, nice, thrifty, breedy stockers, for feeding pur- 
poses, have been more difficult to get, and this year more difficult to get than ever before. For this reason 
the quarantine restriztions should be modified or removed so that an opportunity will be given to import 
some of the right sort of stock, that we may have the good breedy stockers which will be profitable to 
the feeder and also to the shipper, and which wiil command the best prices, both in our home markets 
and those of Great Britain. 


(Signed) ‘*THOMAS CRAWFORD.” 


I will just quote the views of one more gentleman, Mr, T.O. Robson, of St. Marys. 
Mr. Robson is one of the most extensive operators and one of the shrewdest men in the 
‘usiness. Ata personal interview, after giving a number of reasons why he considered a 
‘strong effort should be made to try and get the Government to move in the matter, he went 
on to say, that if the restrictions were removed one of the advantages unquestionably would 
be that a great many of our lighter cattle would be bought as stockers by the feeders of 
Pennsylvania and New York states. For that purpose they are much better liked than the 
stockers which are bought in Michigan, and would be taken in very large numbers, although 
duty would have to be paid. Many of the readers of this report will have noticed that a 
large number were actually bought in Toronto the early part of this season, by an extensive 
feeder in New York state, the American Government allowing the purchaser to quarantine 
them on his own farm, 
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Going back to our interview with the Government: It was quite satisfactory as far 
asit went. The question was pretty fully discussed and it was quite evident that it had 
been well thought out by the members present at the interview ; and the opinion was. 
unanimously expressed that it would be in the best interests of the stock business of this. 
country, if what we aimed at could be brought about. However, it is needless to say, that. 
owing to the peculiar state of the political atmosphere at that time, no opportunity was 


given to move actively in the matter, and that it rests with the incoming Government to 
deal with the question. 


(Signed) ‘“‘Joun I, Hosson, 
* For the Committee.” 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


DOMINION SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1895-6. 


To the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture - 


I have the honor to submit herewith the Annual Report of the Dominion Swine 
Breeders’ Association. 


Your obedient servant, 


F. W. HODSON, 
Secretary. 
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TQUG RA) (PRS eTaRes, SNESAL ta J. M. Hurtzy, Belleville; B, H. Frinx, Napanee. 

Be CRUG see Sede a a es J. M. Hourtry, Belleville. 

IG NERC re, cee her eta ees Grorrrey Braupet, Valleyfield, Que.; Wittram Tarr, St. Laurent, Que. 
PELCTOOHO eee Maas oe Seatelnia saves R. Vance, Ida, 

HELO D ROR «sels. ae Soe re asa ce0 88 G. B. Hoop, Guelph ; James ANDERSON, Guelph. 

IGNORES Roane Lake Oath ee ae A Grorck GREEN, Fairview ; R. H. Harpine, Thorndale. 


EXPERT JUDGES. 


Berkshires : W. A. Graham, Parkhill; E. E, Martin, Canning ; H. J. Davis, Woodstock ; J. 0. Snell, 


Snelgrove ; Thos. Teasdale, Concord ; Jas. Main, Milton; Geo. Green, Fairview ; Thos. Wilkinson, | 


Hamilton ; R. T. Lang, Oak Lake, Man. ; Elias Leatherdale, Morden, Man. ; Robt. Vance, Ida ; 
A. Johnson, Greenwood ; T. A. Cox, Brantford ; Jas. Quirie, Delaware ; Jas. Elder, Virden, Man.; 
R. Dorsey, Burnbamthorpe ; Jos. Featherston, + treetsville ; S. Coxworth, Whitby ; R. P. Snell, 


Snelgrove ; Malcolm McArthur, Lobo. ° 


Yorkshires : Sharpe Butterfield, Windsor ; J. E. Brethour, Burford ; G. B. Hood, Guelph ; Jos. Feather - 
ston, M.P., Streetsville ; G. A. Gilroy, Glen Buell; H. E. Sharpe, Ida; A. F. McGill, Hillsburg ; 
J. G. Mair, Howick, Que. ; G. Beaudet, Valleyfield, Que. ; J. Y. Ormsby, Toronto; J. M. Hurley, 
Belleville ; Geo. Gier, Grand Valiey ; R. H. Harding, Thorndale ; H. C. Eyre, Harlem ; James 
Stephens, Trout River, Quebec. 


Chester Whates : J. Hi. Brethour, Burford; Geo. Green, Fairview ; J. C. Snell, Snelgrove ; W. Jones, Mt. 
Elgin ; R. H. Harding, Thorndale ; R. Dorsey, Burnhamthorpe ; D. DeCoursey, Bornholm. 
Poland Chinas : Jas. Main, Milton ; J. E. Brethour, Burford; Sharpe Butterfield, Windsor ; S. H. Todd, 
Wakeman, Ohio ; Thos. Teasiale, Concord; Jos. Featherston, M.P., Streetsville ; Geo. Green, 

Fairview ; R. Dorsey, Burnhamthorpe ; H. Snarey, Croton. 


Duroc Jerseys : Jos. Featherston, M.P., Streetsville ; Peter Lamarsh, Wheatley ; W. Jones, Mt. Elgin ; 
R. Dorsey, Burnhamthorpe; J. G. Sneli, Snelgrove. 


Tamworths ; Andrew Elliot, Galt; J. F. Master, New Dundee; A. C. Hallman, New Dundee ; Frank 
Sharpe, London ; Jno. Bell, Amber; DD, Hanmer, Burford ; Jno. Nicol, Hubrey ; J. EK. Brethour, 
Burford ; Caldwell Bros., Orchard ; J. S. Revell, Putnam ; Walter Elliot, Hamilton ; H. H. Free- 
man, Hamilton ; A. Elliot, Pond Mills. 


Essex : Geo. Green, Fairview ; Jas. Main, Milton; J. C. Snell, Snelgrove ; Jas. Anderson, Guelph ; 
Sharpe Butterfield, Windsor. , a 


Suffolks : Geo. Green, Fairview ; Robt. Vance, Ida; Sharpe Butterffeld, Windsor ; John Thompson, 
Uxbridge ; John Groat, Snelgrove ; Malcolm McArthur, Lobo ; Simon Lemon, Kettleby. 
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SWEEPSTAKE HERD OF OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES—TORONTO AND MUNTRE 


eM 


SI 


i 


DIPLOMA IN O1TAWA IN 1894, AND 1895. 
Brep sy Witiiam Butter & Sons, DerEnamM CENTRE, ONT. 


Lisi). OF “MEMBERS OF -THE SWINE” BREBDERS 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1895 AND 1896. 


Name. Address. Class. 


ee 


re en a e 


—_— ee 


————— 


Austice Chaseyc si. te J. < Sipe es 1.22) Springford, Ont cost 73 eo ak ok wales Chester Whites. 
Anderson, A. Y .....- Meee tl) Wyoming, SONU aL sy = sch water eae Berkshires. 
Ack\and;-d0bn 22 5 exes = 3 oe een es Delaware, Ont ......--+. cess eeees Berkshires. 
Bonnycastls, F. & Son.......---- +: Campbellford, Ont........---+++-++: Berkshires. 
Blain, Norman M ........---+-+--+> St. George, Ont.......-...-++--++93 Tamworths. 
Berden & McNeil........---eeeee ee Strath burn, Ont .........------246> Duroc Jerseys. 
Browne Ri Wiis ena bane ce 8 aiesie Cowansville, Que... sees oe Chester Whites. 
Bel Vohn few ok 2 cee Mele ewcenige se Amber, Ont ......6.. 00-202 -20ees Tamworths. 

13) EC Ws en Glen Sandfield, Ont.......-.--.++++ Yorkshires. 
Bryant, J. Dwi... eeeeee cere eee es V Gung BO alee ees ore eee ee oat Berkshires. 
BakernJOsi cect user ane- te rene Littlewood, Ont,......--..-+-++-24 Berkshires. 
Braye Mes 2 occ emee ae le pees ees Longburn, Man ......... - Pi ee Yorkshires. 
Burgess, R. L......-.- eee eee ee sae | Burgessville, Ont..........+++ +++: Berkshires. 
Brownridge, J. F .....-. ees HOt nen Ashgrove, Ont......¢cerecees sects Tamworths. 

Pi wiaty WW .eccws copiers soe ee oder | Mount Forest, Ont ...-...-+++-++-- Berkshires. 
Brethour, J. Boyce. se ss ce eee nee Burtotd, Out-...2--cce eye eo Y orkshires. 
Bow Park Co. (Ltd.) ..-.....-+--- .| Brantford, Ont ..........+-eeeeeee Y orkshires. 
Bennett, Geo ......--- Me Re aah eee Charing Cross, Ont........ .+++++> Chester Whites. 
Brown, F. W.....- Ne Sapa oe ele Portage La Prairie, Man ......-.-- Berkshires. 
Bennett, Hk Jo. nee ees Athol} ‘Ont, \. oc 5 tains oe ee termes Berkshires. 
Bate, L. W & Son .....------+-+-+++: Brighton, Ont .....0 -.-+-+ esse eee Poland Chinas. 
Bennett, Jos 2.0. 2-02 0-2. eee eee South Buxton, Ont ........-.-+--+- Chester Whites. 
Pep wit BrOda see osc eee ae Springville, Ont........--. .e+++-e Berkshires. 
Brownlee, Jos.....--.----+:++++e08 Shawville, Que .......----e+s+ eee Poland Chinas. 
Bennett, H. & Sons .... .------+-- St. Williams, Ont ...... a eRe Y orkshires. 
Beingessner, KF. X......---- eee eee Mildmay, Ont ........-.00ssee- ses Chester Whites. 
Butler, Wm. & Son ......---.---+++- Dereham Centre, Ont....... .-. -- Duroc Jerseys and Chester 
Boynton, P. W ...+..---- +++: JS Dollar iO ites. aaa sea .... | Berkshires. [ Whites. 
Berrigan, John .......-------+-++05: Charlottetown, P. E. I.........---- Yorkshires, 
Pond Gs le ees ate ee At Lae Pao { Mount Brydges, Ont .......---.--- Berkshires. 
Briens Has a seein} see eile es Ridgetown, Ont ..-.-----..--+-.0e: Berkshires. 
Boothe Reet oe eA henson 2 City View, Ont... ....--seeee es Berkshires. 
Barber, Frank J.......---- hs iene Georgetown, Ont ....-....--+++-++- Duroc Jerseys. 
OGOK Ge Wis ee oe ene ts ta a eer Marmora, Ont.......... cesses eeee Yorkshires. 
Cressman, Israel ...-...--+-e+eeeees New Dundee, Ont ............++-- Berkshires. 
Casin, D.C. & Son.......-+-- ees eee: Port Elgin, Ont ........---001---s Poland Chinas. 
Challe JOE ian. ers sea kareena seh Calton sOntiews.ouseak to: ere Chester Whites. 
Coxworth, S02. eee teens ee 2.) Whitby; Ont's.. cs: - Ries aye I sacs Berkshires. 
Calvert, Jas. .....- De A Sa et ovens Thedford, Wntiee. . enc Sean sis esas 'Tamworths. 
GAIT.) OS hoes cede woe Meee yee Camlachie; Ont)... 2... 0.66 secs ee Chester Whites. 
ak side Gen Bales wipes tae meter lars Ottawa; Ont odes en 65h SG antes Yorkshires. 
(Chute be) 63S) ogee 2. Sete aloes Somerset, N.S... ..... Se SA eres Chester Whites. 
Cousins, John & Son.....--.-+--6--- Harriston, Ont ........ 0.00 e eee Yorkshires. 
Common, Andrew ......-----e++++++: Bradwardine, Man ..............-- Berkshires. 
Cornel) ODN Vas oe nae - Poae s sleet Orehardville;? \Onth. 3... 4..°0. wank Yorkshives. 
CSOs Gy ALE Paaaie (one eae aw's g eee Bakes Branthord: Onis: Weace, te 6S apes Berkshires. 
Bis Wael oe ene Nowth Wiltshire, P. B. I .... _....| Yorkshires. 
Crarbisny ACOH, feces dite wierd nye era mreysie he Stanstead. demos <a sen Sie boyy eine Chester Whites. 
Claverley, Hd wy ee... wee ate ees Sine) Onti can (cea eke O25 cl eee Berkshires. 
Campbell, D. & Son ......---.--++-: Sto Thomas -On thy estes. 30 peed Berkshires. 
Gospel By eee he aie ee ae aiee Winslow. Ontr.iaas ceiye files s 5% seer Yorkshires. 
Cooney, BH. B ......- eee ee eee ee tens Tate) Ont rns Cae engine, Seat sae saat Y orkshires. 
Capes, Henry......------- +++: J, MoAerardéry Ontcc econ: ....| Poland Chinas. 
Chaplow, Mr ..... .--- noneest se} St) “DhomasjOnte we scuk hee he et | Che-ter Whites. 
Ciipte rch PAN ee ate Sere eine a oieiale Wellington, Ohio............--.-- Y orkshires. * 
Gling; Wi Wo. vod oop ies cos oles) Appleby, Ont.... 0.0... -2e0s eee ees Yorkshires. 
Maxtor. Horklinns j20<6 weeny TUR OTe Portage La Prairie, Man........... Tamworths. 
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Tamworths. 
Tamworths. 
Berkshires. 
Tamworths. 
Berkshires. 


Perkshires, 
Chester Whites. 
Berkshires and Yorkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Suffolks and Yorkshires, 
Tamworths. 
Chester Whites. 
Tamworths. 
Yorkshires. 

' Berkshires. 
Y orkshires. 
Yorkshires. 
Tamworths. 
Be: kshires. 
Berkshires. 
Tamworths. 
Poland Chinas. 
Berkshires and Tamworthe. 
Berkshires. 
Chester Whites. 
Yorkshires. 
Berkshires, 


Berkshires. 
Kerkshires. 
Yorkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Poland Chinas. 
Tamworths. 
Tamworths. 
Berkshires. 


Poland Chinas. 
Poland Chinas. 
Yorkshires. 

| Tamworths. 

Berkshires, 

Yorkshires, 

Chester Whites, 

Duroc Jerseys. 

Tamworths, 

Yorkshires. 

Southdowns, Durhams, 
Thoroughbred Horses, 
Suffolks. 

Chester Whites. 

Berkshires. 

Berkshires. 

Yorkshires. 

Chester Whites. 

Berkshires, 

Cheater Whites. 

Yorkshires. 

erkshires and Yorkshires. 

Yorkshires. 

Yorkshires. 

| Chester Whites anil Tam- 

Chester Whites. 

Berkshires. 

Berkshires. 


[worths, 


Name Address, 

METAL AONIIN Mira caee he Se tee ah aes shes Nobleton; Oni mire eats Masai, ec: 
RESO U SE NU ONE W ile ea cas) aes e Kees Deschenes) Que sascnte Sle ien- 6. 
ReOHM are CAA. arte ae cr a. ashe Alanonte, Ontegags sone eaten sc 
MW Olle DEOS bos Sou died ooh ches Orchard Ont iat eet eee 
SIN IG AS OC UE fry sie ore ok os Goats ChathamnOnbee: Psy eerste. 
Dool, E Ss ee ashe ream aie ieee Sarge Hartington w Ont nck sie ose. Ct ais 
DeCoursey,: Daniele... 3.2. seek ok BoraholansOngioctes Pees ton a se 
Dorrance, Jas ...2...5. 0.2... estore tnt) ttn Cowes ae ae 
DEP ies Poh sic hs, Pass gees ees Barrie Onis G. 0s, tate x otic ony 
ENERO V sO Daw gets hee dos Sexe wes Burnhamthorpe, Ne os 5 Ween ee 
DOV ON ee gel ra sce sioe ite ete inayat Ws Enfield Opus ited. cect oe ie 
Dire Ho. beste oR eh Meee Geel Bowne Pie ls. 78x iat. ce ome 
SUA ITL a PaS Aap oe ene Bley dy ee UR Makaes MP Ingersoll, Ontyarmanr ta. taser uate 
Demerayy Ghas. . tele yas. gn Coe SonatnroveOnt. Ollie secs oe cha. Bos. 
PIO EOIOS I BA o's Dae oe once ee Eee Ack eel pind sans teers oot yee 
mosrlra eas (AN acti sen bea neers Pia PAV OT SAN SOL MONG 24 Aes eats cri oe. 
RJ ASB NIN erde obits: ated Saree ee Mor nee Powle’s Corners,’Ont 000.052.2202 
Pte GON ASs Coton carats eae has sees we South Newbury, Vt...08 6.0.8.0... 
Decker, CUES Same kata p eee tates s Ghesterheld sO nts tad. a ec 4 
AIGWOlELMAINUC] | cr tia cie ale Cela oe as Baler, wlan ty ee a a 
WGNGAT ere Lge Mepiet os Sch 6 oias baste hn | Morganstown, OntUee, vance cect 
DUEL VSO) IEV.OBigls te sei aly Pk paisa ale PARE. Ont ete tans site he mit si ee 
LP pte Ig PON Reh ae es oa Woodstock #@)n€ suns cea nae cea eee 
Dickinson, AVG TORN Lae ae Rae hae, Mildimay, Ont. sc ee nak ae 
MP OAG LOUTH any aia heise Seve Se hes Nee oy Glendate: Oitwenpe cae to, ot Lees 
DedeleLlenry5 5 onioee calcio @ AM selon Kossdths Onteae. svc sos ve oe 
Dawson, Hired pe aad, 8 hae Gtics Collingwood, OPO) tees Wer eae 
Dryden, PRONG ON Sih Wc Rohe hau MPorontomOntis i cdvacec coe. 

MOG Pe AB Se ce ole ect bad vara ac! wid VardentaMiani. stk thane Ne ee : 
eee A asd aii 2 Mie eae (i ann Os Paarl a te Dartford, Ont Sgatishel sire Ary Raat 
Hdwards, Sn RST Wath nae ae \ Nerth. Wiltshires PSE Ls. oo eee 
Edwards, Wot OG. . 600 Sie ec ic, | Rockland, Oi ites chee Meee fii y Gert 
BUvOver Wevtdn CGO. nae. cae ons es Bar Riviere Onitucs eis heen etsy baeas 
BGigut ie Awe tees noes aides Ponds MillsOntee os a) sae ates 
Elliott, WANVAPA Wares Wuoae irl. foc oars Galt aontins cant oie ek: ere 
Everett, STEALER 2a, soo St Be ga Chatham, Chatto ke Serle neo 
Fisher, W. DW poets te tinh ca tite Siege ied Bent Miller.cOntict: her eek ke ees 
Pirasery le W2S0NB. aie oc css eye ln ee Oe Mmerson,: Man fc rethe. secs coca 
Fletcher, DOH en iE eae ch oh Se Th Oxford Mills, Ce Mee ua rey 
MOO OLIS IRL) Guses ene «srk as ie als wats Bar River, One ene eel Ne oi 
Frink, B. PRE at ae elites sleek 2 athe Napanee, Ont Soe ee ae 
Foreman, ROPE SET emer ote sig Collingwood Ont wie © etn kooks 
Pirenems lot, setets pee. sautadia deals. Vernon R. Bridge, PDE T ey tea 
Fahner, RON ria et Seat aid ce eg Orad Sonn Onbione: agit ate ae 
Ferguson, RAR, Seren aed: Poe Meany fen : Vesta, Ont LAGU Te ishehoveocihLe shea biel se es ste 
Weatherston, Joseph ..+...../...2... pircotevilie, Ont. e ukem tw, oe 6 
Bra phe On SONS. a, o7 oer ln) ba heGrangze; One ni sar se eee ee 

6 ; 

CP SORE Tee Oman ee ie sci ht coe Danville. ie pe ite an ces 
oP tid ayen dam OFA he AP rl RA ta a a Claremont, AST eke crntcetae eo 
Graham, NT) AG ee Rea Stee es acbcle ALS ok. Se Parkhill, CN Dae, Sal oe eevee ae Sb Rta 
Gibeour he wihra- aeeiedeie iiss fc. ont Delaware, Ont.) 025, . sone nek: 
Gunimer, Geo. vA: .eqaeae sos x wk de Golborne, Ontysr | Aa te ek bok 
GVEA, IGOIR hss Benepe orth Sos ciawdace 6 mild wards ues «leo. aes Nes 
GIO et eltet. Vii Mele dee ee cA on & IN OGLE WAN ONG. hr ren ee eee babe 
Graham, Andrew .s5 ccd wees secs nc Bomeroy; Ma tigiiges\; yale veces vee 
Greenway, Hon. Thos .............. Winnipeg, Man ..... «.. 
Gier Wee Ils cone cake cums ieee ees: Grand Valley, Ont .. 
Greenshields, * ND Nays pore Be SAE a ary ile LONG tcl he hs eos tN a teed 
Golding, Henry Prec e  a! F aw a aL aTOSLOrG OG. wees mk. tel bere 
Ceorre a Ounce rie fe bs So tion Petes Putnam, JD EEN a. Wien ed teh ee Hee 
Gardhonthicas tg Neos s i aes AB UT W et AO Vit Ml ag Re raae Acne ee ie 
Greg, eGo SONS Se etd an eee maltords On titennie on thls we 
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LIST OF MEMBERS: OF SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Continued. 


Name. Address. 
George, H. & Sons............---+6- Crampton Ont. 22 eter mrt alates 
Green, Geo ne icone ee sae: oe tf Fairview, OnteGs.ce es ein aut @ncoae oe 
Gowdy, W. Y WOE Sots ated Pairfield’Plain,y,Ont seces ee 
Gilroy; Gods Go Som eee a sede eee: Glen’ Buell“Ont ae aries pate 
Goodger, W. & Son ........... 4-5. Woodstock,Onti4 7 oto eae 
Henderson, W..C.. atom nee es Keady,:Ontiees seco ec aes 
Haunter,-As Hise o.oo hee cee ess Bxetér,: Ont 27ers 
Herron & Defoe . 28.02/42 has. so... ‘Avon Ont ot, Stee satis renl ae ee ee ee 
Hardy. Ine. Asset ee ries lets > +'s}+» Kent Bridge, Ont. 22 cen ness cea 
Bord, Jno. SON Legs es Parkhill Onto peek de Aen eee 
Foover; Alfred) e tee sce. sess Green River Ontygt sets ape 
Hall :Gilbert = i cseueee «02-4 oes Arkona: Ont sota echt: 7 se 
PL One y, Rete oe ee bers ea enie ns Brickley? Ont) t7. --cecoedies cae 
Flume, Alex: & Cos cic 7. 2 .i..3--. Buarnbrae, Onte ee sencaes: ies 
Faycraft WS etcayigete Here tht ee | Agincourt) Ontae ataieest aos: 
Hyde, Geor A Vor etirenas elect Shakespeare, Ont........:.....-5: 
Hawkins, Dennis ........-.... ae et: WV OG Valle a ORG ee iiccsctics itys at eechets 
Plunty Ai y. ued ay bis wies shies Charlottetown belo Ales. a ase 
Placed en Wes eee ee ee cies we HimtHed 6,4 Ontiiee arg een) > cree 
Hameworth, 2 Wim. c.0st 2p. iedee ss Marquette, Man... 06 2.2 eter ee es 
Hanser; Ignatius 2.5.0... ee eee ke WeisenbureOltionogetaasc aetna 
RrallmanseAs; © frat oso 258,090 So eee New Dundee, Ont 2), 2.4.5 00 tees 
Planlevi coma ee ease os «Se lags aay Read) Ontir oe ee: ea artnet 
Hyslop, Robt....... Po POR Cs ieee de Brantiord;. Ont sspieee rue oe oe 
Hurley JieMi& Son... oo... 58 Sener Belleville, Ont ee eae tees 
arcing crea curicci: icy. 6 os pee Thorndale? Ont cc gee ee 
Bd OLE Behe ee teil os bn rss Whe ois Guelph; Ontwrg Fs aia temo 
PLOEtOM ELCs yo dyg Petes we og)0/s ne eines New Dundée, Ontics Han ees ts ee 
Mri pT eR GO sas ueticuna cw miss, ese ae Maple JI) \@in ty aerate trate 1-as 
ANwMan cred con seksoencpevione > pes Eden, Ontos pe ratca erates een 
EV OUTSEOT, Asche hire ste aetna i= Greenwood. Ont (oa. ostegias eee 
Jamieson G ATGUG wae sais: oon se os Lacombe Alta, Ont . ..... -. .... 
Dionest eC... koe ails aurea ete esi gee ante Kerteh: Ont ie tyaenee ete nee seh 
PUADILE st VWAVOU EL eater gies vores e7a00 Niopmbeil oan t senipseeate ors alee 
ALVIS Gh Bille oe eee net ances ten ate | Florence, Oitier see atc stays viele 
Were etre teas bned soe Gots Sek te ae BNulton, Ont S.49Us saa ccast |. eogonees 
Kenney, J. Wace on eek oh ake nanny Heathodtey On temps reencte tc. tity, otahe 
King A) Gio like Pee eee sa etece Uxbridge, Onis ree csi oo. hea s'e ae 
Kicoughy sas. ku: fates ee epicing ete ace as Rockwood ,Qntmen pci c. ee Sects 
Kitaon: VV U0 ence rele ete As ples Burnside; Sta. lana... 6 os nov as 
ipp,clud ary vA tie cee teria bites Cihilweacls, Bc. Ca eatcstacvete e's coke ote 
QV RES RPE ae Pe tenses cia 2, tar aairh Oakley, pASsa ss parm cts ca%, 68 op enone 
Kneeland. CA oe rie ere nance Holbreok Ong cas! tee. Ao ee. eke 
Kitching; J ohn vey ner . ace seen ales Corwin vOnta test ese ef. vs ce oe 
Mapp, HEALY. xs ae esac cesiein sees mast et OW LATWAGIE Move Camele Br tic disels <p ere 
TAGVAS EGA oa ate at eres ee Stoutivalla.Ontuw a ees ued ones nae 
Laidlaw, W.G ........ Be Se Eos Rags Wilton Grove, Ont ... ........... 
Wanmarshs Peter, ace odscoeace se vere Wheatley Ont to sues sat can ee 
jiunisden, AjaHi iw. bean ae ores St. Francois Xavier, Man ......... 
Leatherdale, Elias. .::.....:...0.... Morden; alan feet tastes saree 
arg hy. da Sea a eee a reattae’s tae aie Oak) hake, sMan ie tieticace 1 4s% bes 
Meteholl, slag wee Sie’ theme oes einie Notte wan bie rene tue aalics kien 
VETS SAE CLC y Gre wi noe tae cies ct eee RockvillesiN eg Bune wat ag Pena as teas oe 
Martin? Higa ooewre ee cum e mee Rapid Citys Man tat ate ans. seed 
Mitobell een occa nn cilebtecsteyietene Winnipeg, Man; si6.. .02- <M. os 
Morrison, Alex) 4a sadhana cee eee Carmiatis WIERD) poyta lh wee ie ste cients cate 
Mackay, ANgUd Ro. 4c0 04 ccs cena set Indian Head, Assa......-... if 
Martins Goin eeees ig cetie = ete weak Marysville, Ont ced. = tic. onan 
Moulton Thos ibd keds ks hs tack Harlem Onto teneiacheuee niet) fee 
Mallen asc see Ace eek eee Cypress River, Man............... 
Meyer) ODN Koo cade twteiee er aaa Kossuth Ont. se a etoue ne ose cack oe 
MM Arter relia Wm (Arernors ot nauk cp ee eaketace NewaDundee Ontss.ic ke cee: 
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Chester Whites. 
Berkshires. 
Rerkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 


| Berkshires. 

| Duroc Jerseys. 
Tamworths. 

Berkshires. 

Y orkshires, 

Tamworths. 

Y orkshires. 

Yorkshires. 

Yorkshires. 

Berkshires. 

Berkshires. 

Berkshires and Yorkshires- 
Y orkshires. 

Berkshires. 

Berkshires and Yorkshires.. 
Berkshires. 

Tamworths. 

Berkshires & Poland, Chinas. 
Berkshires. 

Yorkshires. 

Chester Whites. 

Y orkshires. 

Berkshires. 


Y orkshires. 
Berkshires. 


Y orkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Y orkshires. 
Duroc Jerseys. 


a 


Berkshires. 

Y orkshires. - 
Berkshires. 

Y orkshiregs. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Poland Chinas. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 


Berkshires. 

| Berkshires. 
Duroc Jérseys. 
Yorkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 


Berkshires. 
Poland Chinas. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 

Y orkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires, 
Berkshires. 
Berkshires. 
Yorkshires and Tamworths. 
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Meredith & Dunlop 
Master, Levi 
Martin, E. E 
Muir, KE. H 

McCorkill, J. Cc 
Mecill, A. F 
McBlain, ATOR STS See 6. wie Seas Riot ba) 0: 
McEachern, Bros 
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McFarlane, Archie 
McDonald, John 
McAllister, W 
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McLeod, Kenneth 
McKenzie, Rod 
McCutcheson. tis ce ne sue ade oe au, 
McGregor, Joseph 
McGregor, Jas . 
McCowan, Robt 


Noble, Hugh 
Nicol, J. C 
North, Geo. 


Odell, W. H 
Oughton, J 
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Pangmon, Samuel 
Park, J. C 
Pettit, NUR fs Ak SR nF eG na oe A 
Pearson, S. J. & Son 
MUR LICa RICA Tae tet coin ate 8h sane s aherore 
Pike, Jno. & Son 
‘Purves, Thos 
Powers, J. L 
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Richardson, J. W 
Robertson, R . 
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Ramsay & Peacock 
Rivers, Wm 
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Schill, Raymond 
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Address. Class 
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Thornclitfe, Oat. waewe us hee sass Poland Chinas. 
Haysville. Ontereu ce + <te wie who ce ' Tamworths. 
Canming, (Ont yeren ee mate sk a 6 Berkshires. 
High Bluff, Man Sere ot eee emery & aide wake Rerkshires. 
Cowansville, CG renee sundae tite 8s Poland Chinas, 
Piilishuren Ont A vag saws strc see ene Yorkshires. 
Ladner’s Landing, Ont ...........- Berkshires. 
Argyle Ont 2s Nee ane'st pa ye eae Chester Whites. 
CantlebarsGinuer dure uh meriic ee ce Chester Whites. 
eer teh. Ont tak cote ogi sates ssi mk wien Berkshires. 
Gold eimtth nt tack te ee eat eevee see at Poland Chinas. 

PREG IMOTE +0) te cipro irks ees oe ot eee: Berkshires. 
DAASeLOW ONG: park ae wet weed mete Berkshires. 
Viethen Olen peng dowets tise, hordes Berkshires. 

Oak Lake, NT AT eeu Sh Were ake rerecdae 9 Berkshires. 
Dugald, earshot NS Chester Whites. 
Sigh pluie ari vee sh os aes 983 Berkshires and Yorkshires. 
Glance: Ont. ocr ned Ne wre ane as Duroc Jerseys. 
MVESTILOG VE ATL, iytite tes ate she a)ct idee Bue Berkshires, 
Brandon, Nian 2. on Wer anf aoe t Tamworths. 
Portage La Prairie, Man........... Tamworths, 
Kingsey Falls, ae i el er pias tats Chester Whites. 
Finbrey, Onieorniee at ene save cugete Tamworths. 
Marden “Ont orcas oc slcret ) werwta has Tamworths. 
Belmont On tie. eso) eon 6 rocatars Tamworths. 
Crystal City, Man ines), o cso hae Yorkshires. 
HYVOPence, MONG oi inca scp icdecboae s Duroc Jerseys. 
NG BON OUCH aree cto cals Seer eiee Yorkshires. 

“RS tree UNG oe Nat ck eee, Mined oa cteatetaes Berkshires and Yorkshires. 
Montgomery, Ont’). in.565 2 bet. Berkshires, 

Vg lentyne, ON ss oe Gee hake eee Berkshires. 
Comdiit A aha he Wen edie sc oie ei Berkshires. 
Freemans Ontwiis.2 2 2) tas sss us cess Berkshires. 
Meadowvale, Ont.............65.6. Berkshires. 
Atom Oh eke ot este ints Le eae toy OF Kanires, 

| ocus6 TUL OBe oo sie d selata hace tarak Y orkshires. 

Pilot: Mound, ‘Man... c20.5. $3 ded). Berkshires. 

UR SSESD oy BCG rr RR ae a on AN Y orkshires. 
Mount Morest,. One: 22.5 cso. heaeh Yorkshires, 
RAlvisaye Oia Geter a voruae sts chews beara, « Poland Chinas. 
Haney One Gea ase hate ais aaa ues Berkshires, 
Com pcos Quen i. gna sige a0 kisie calc Y orkshires. 
Buénams Ongar ws 316. ue cee ae Tamworths. 

Wy mieten Oath en wes vie «ihe cuertote Yorkshires. 
Walkerton Onto os vides s+) ls tice e's Berkshires. 
FENOVA NOQUGIATEs | fate am Gana Sit as Y orkshires. 
Glanford? Ont suse wnack eae snes se Y orkshires, 
SMG DLar Ober. oe eats aisles tetas nals Berkshires. 
DVO MOOR Se tat Ane re She See Berkshires. 
Tozoebl Mar os cana aes at Wernher Berkshires. 
South March, Ohi OOS ses ay Tamworths, 
Douglas, ORE Son sett or xe: Berkshires and Yorkshires. 
PAWN BS WW EATE ono Sessa eee stk nte Sorte | Berkshires. 

Wi bripersoll nt: 204, ee etek tine Tam worths. 
EOP wrOOGn OL bits 6 dese oe nie Gadel. bates Tamworths. 
Oharing Cross,. Ont ys taeu es eens | Berkshires. 
Weicimayic Ont ier. ols ote ake rogaine | Berkshires. 
VION” IVE vee Steins. a Lin fae aattnte es Berkshires. 
Highpate; Ont: oc sinen cle ies Yorkshires. 

A TAO GA ClaCigencs! woh y dens Sew renin ee Yorkshires, 
APAY TGS MT Uke @ fot etn foie al ace | Rerkshires. 
hatha Gynt. cste toe Conta eiaa Tamworths. 
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-_ LIST OF MEMBERS OF SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Continued. 
Name. Address. Class, 

Sretlerg id Hs ee eae GC North. Bruce, Ont.2...- 93000 eee Berkshi es. 
Smith ass as: a. ce wake mae eee. Maple Lodge; Ont. ote. cee Berkshires, 
SInitn Hobbie Vili Mor rawem gare es Vargo, “Ontos ceo aca oe teen Poland Chinas. 
Smith, H. D..... bev Ae Me creme ee ales Compton, Quacas Lee aceeee Yorkshires. 
Spencer, We Uc eee ee Morpeth, Ont: ae eee Berkshires. 
Sharpe Hig Bie pee eum tit lds, Ont. i cee ea ea ee ee Yorkshires. 
Sparling Geom, cseae a ckiee oe. oc: Stafford, Ontiu.2 ce ene ee ee Berkshires. 
DCOrE, WW ih Eituen atk ON Bronte, 'Onti Seech cae tee ee Duroc Jerseys. 
Stewart, Wm. & Son ............... Menie,-Ontice. fo aia ee ee tee Berkshires. 
COLL Il ACO er act ee eng | er Stonewall; Onti. oe... dsc ee oe Yorkshires. 7 
Staples. Wor ken. eae mee cn et Baltimore,<Onti.0. 4 1a eee eee Poland Chinas. 
hanks As SW ae ene fase Rivpid ‘City, Man 55, nce wee oes Berkshires. 
Stirtzinger, Frank H............... Fenwick, Ont <40cn eae re Poland Chinas. 
Siprebl & Carroll eye ee sie lll oo Bornholnr Ont eer ee Berkshires. 
Panderson aL hos eee nso. ee HoNand:\Man nineteen e ccee Berkshires. 
pede ae: Py’ ae Repeat CR An ean Kelso,*Quéx.i teow eee ee Berkshires. 
Smith; Jno. SOnsgie. on, ae DuntroonsOngte..2. ee eee Berkshires. 
Smitha Wei wc etape se eke oe Fairfield Plain, Ont. ...2.2.0. io Chester Whites. 
Sheppardson, Wed eccocs. dc eel Walter’s Falls, Ont.:.:............ Berkshires & Chester Whites. 
STV EL teraika Ween eee eer le Harpo Ontican tere ees eel ne Poland Chinas, 
Seymour ate, Nyce cee oho, oh ones, Hssex;*Onticatuieie sg tyne noes Berkshires, 
Snarey, Bilton & Son ............... Croton# Ontwe nuance eine ee Berkshires. 
rigley, Onn te. set ty. tel Ue | Allandale; Ontec. 7s a) ek ee ene Berkshires. 
mimmons & Quiriey i. .... 2.0. ke Tvan; Ont mie cake seni eng ae Berkshires. 
Shaws Ads Onsen aon Gree ‘Thamesvilles, Ontos... sce eee oe Berkshires. 
NAW aS Lee ermynin tc ete Vee pimneoe,"Ont.... eens eee ene Chester Whites. 
se) VENT bs 4 a 7S bn ae CORD ee Snelgrove, Ont ...... Soe ale tate ae Berkshires, 
Brielle  Gldo, BPO eto ia scoured snelgrove, Ont...420 4. aon ee Berkshires, 
RTULDIGVELVY tid ieee va hae ase Harrowsmith, Ont ................ Berkshires, 
HANNON LOB Aes ak te. ee Cleyerdale) BiG 8... tae, ee ee Berkshires. 
Snider /Gid6on cote ees eee Jarvis. Ontile-mium een TT SAB, Berkshires & Chester Whites.. 
ene tru von Balar ee uses se London; "Ont-.) ace ee Tamworths. 
seurner, David! Se secs eee: hay Me Whitevale, "Ont ses eee ee oe Yorkshires. 
PLOITUL VARIA re be ar) hem Wooler. Ont. n re ieee ea eel ae Yorkshires. 
pm Hompsom, Geo. wk ess oy eee APE Brig ty Onto cae cre ewe tat a Berkshires. 
Wereverton;/Ohas. 0 ete ne aes Fi} belleville, On trae ocean) oul Poland Chinas & Tamworths.. 
UAV LOM Aa ert ee de ein ee Richmond, One see oe Yorkshires. 
Paper DIOR oe stra or. aie Moet ae | Ridgetown, \Onts.. 0.6.2... 4.000.08 Duroc Jerseys. 
Peasdalo; eThos sn. ccc 5 Ck ee Concord, Ont...... aeoe « -- «eect Berkshires, 
RGMpson (3. to noe bok ee ee Rae | Carberry, Man vais ssvaca, cit. | Yorkshires. 
WVickerson, Frank ..:.........2. een uaCOTabG. A btaveseg eae ur or a ten Yorkshires. 
VANCOR Md te oir On ee en Emerson; (Maniac 2) ce a, oe Yorkshires. 
Vance, Robt eetic tee see een dda Ont ewes cc ie oc ee kee Berkshires, 
Wade. Woaw  7orcee io iar iene ert NIN Se PEA ei tee; as nee Yorkshires. 
Weld, T. Saxon... ...... Bas aie th MSORLAGT AON Gaara anes ei Rie cine Berkshires. 
WV atson;. Vhos.2e: 4.) wale Springvale, cOntew see et. ath yee Yorkshires. 
Watson ¢Ang) i (henna) mamta Castlocderg;Onter.c00) de 3. oon ne Berkshires. 
Warren iA cP. 52 Cu a 9 Shae ts Hlizabeth, Pa, U.S.A. ......... Yorkshires. 
Wright Bede Meee Vere mae Charlottetown, P, E.I............ Yorkshires. 
Wilkinson; WH 7) WO Win eae Brampton hong stoes cy eee ee Tamworths. 
Wiatrilow; John sc) ce ose ns Owen Sound: Onn oh sek hates Chester Whites. 
WAG Si Cc WBS Aer Ae ie a eee Paloma Onte ocr Cae onlin Cee Berkshires. 
VIISOn Se Vii. Ore cea go ee cate eee Hast OrotOntiiaz or ote fi lee Yorkshires, 
Webster RM Al ii vege we Sr ange Morrickyille NOntvacs oan en Berkshires. 
Viole r JAS kc cir ah.t Stool 5 eee ae Virden, (Man vate monty ft. fe Berkshires. 
mViellstrA; OC. & Sony ish ee Chilliwack Bh GC ea te tated 0578 Berkshires. 
PV ALLER SEER SSE eek het Sate cera aie eag Glen Meyer, Ont .................. Poland Chinas. 
Whitesides Bros ................... Innerkip.Ontsan gee ie te ee | Berkshires, 
Wilkinson, Choate soso) ya. eee Hamilton, (Insane Asylum) ...... Berkshires. 
Wiad OlREP ein is wiaeg eh eke eae le Freeman;-Ont th, os aoe Mee Poland Chinas. 
Walsh GOO; sen pie Weakay Pac Ce Onslow Centre, Que................ Tamworths. 
aU SONG air cet ht oat n an e ee ree Carleton Place, Ont ......... ..... Berkshires. * 
Moung Capt. A. Wire... css ee ‘Lupperville Onis vita one onus, Poland Chinas. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


DOMINION SWINE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
1890. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Swine Breeders’ Association was held in the 
City Hall, Guelph, December 11th, 1895, President Daniel DeCoursey, Bornholm, in 
the chair. 


REPORTS OF REPRESENTATIVES TO FAIR BOARDS. 
Montreal Exhibition. 


In submitting my report as delegate to the Board of Management of Montreal Exhi- 
bition Company, I beg to record the result of my mission. I received the notice of my 
appointment, and was duly notified by the above board of all committee meetings, and 
was in attendance at same. The Board showed every desire to act on the suggestion of 
the Association, leaving the naming of judges almost entirely to myself. Seven men were 
chosen, most of whom were members of the Association, but out of seven only one member 
was secured, namely, S. Butterfield, of Windsor, Ont., who acted on swine with two lega! 
men. The four men on sheep, two on long wool and two on short wool classes, were also 
non-members. ‘This state of affairs is due to the fact that the Association has very few 
members in the Province of Quebec, and most of those who are members were exhibitors, 
The distance and expense of travelling evidently was the cause of Ontario men refusing 
to act. So long asthe fair boards refuse to give liberal remuneration for good work, 
and the railways continue to charge high rates, we need not expect to enjoy the services 
of first-class men froma distance. If it were possible for the Association to secure a 
reduced rate for members attending the principal fairs during the season, I think it would 
have a good effect. There was considerable dissatisfaction in the sheep department, 
especially in the short wool classes ; the exhibitors complained of want of experience on 
the part of the judges. In the swine department most of the exhibitors were fairly well 
satisfied, but the advisability of employing qualified persons as judges was apparent. 
There has been a movement on foot for some time to organize a Swine Breeders’ Associ- 
tion in Quebec, with head-quarters in Montreal, Our French speaking people find it 
difficult to register in Ontario, and it has therefore been suggested that the Dominion 
Association open a branch office in Montreal, and thereby save the expense of a new 
board which would naturally clash with the other. If the directors of your Association 
think well to move in this matter they could write S. C. Stevenson, Montreal, who has 
the matter in hand. 


Wiitiiam Tair, 
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I attended two meetings of the Montreal Fair Board as a delegate from the Dominion 
Swine Breeders’ Association. At my suggestion and according to your wish, Mr. Joseph 
Featherston was appointed judge. I find that the Board are desirous of making this class 
8 inviting as possible to breeders, either through an increase in the amount of prizes or 
by other means. Judges gave general satisfaction. The accommodation was not good, 
there being no convenient place on the grounds for meetings of delegations or committees. 
T have nothing to charge for my expenses, as | had to visit Montreal on private business. 


G. BEAUDET. 
Peterboro’ Exhibition. 


I beg to report that I attended the Peterboro’ Fair, held on the 23rd, 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1895, and also a number of board meetings at previous dates. Theswine exhibit 
this year was not equal to that of last year, owing, no doubt, to the dulness in trade 
this season. There were, however, some fine specimens of Berkshires, Tamworths and 
Yorkshires shown. The pens are good and sufficient in number, and all that is neces- 
sary to make a first class swine exhibit is a better prize list. If your delegate another 
year, I hope to be able to report one or two minor, though necessary, changes which I 
shall not mention now. ‘Two judges officiated this year and gave general satisfaction. 


RoBERT VANCE. 
Toronto Industrial. 


1 attended three meetings of the Fair Board of the Toronto Industrial, namely, the 
annual meeting, a meeting for the revision of the prize list, and one for the appointment 
of judges. Mr. Brethour and I represented the Swine Breeders, and were very courteously 
received. Any suggestions we made was respectfully listened to, and we found the man- 
agement quite willing to select judges from among those named as expert judges by the 
Swine Breeders’ Association. We succeeded in getting $109 added to the prize list for 
swine, which, although it is not much when divided among so many classes, is, however, 
a step in the right direction, and if a little is added every year we will in time get the 
prize list where it should be. Ithink before another year there will bé new pens. These 
are very much needed. 


THomas TEASDALE. 


I attended two meetings of the Toronto Industrial Fair Board, one in March for the 
purpose of revising the prize list, and again in July for the appointment of judges. We 
were well received by the Board, and it was a great satisfaction to see the influence our 
Association wielded with the Board of Directors They received and acted upon sugges- 
tions from your delegates, and everything was done to further the mutual interests of the 
exhibitors and the Fair Board. Wesucceeded in having $100 added to the list of swine 
exhibits, and we strongly urged the necessity for a larger and more varied prize list. [ 
have already felt that the amount of monev appropriated for the swine departmeat by 
the various fair boards is not sufficient. We were promised new and modern buildings 
for next year’s exhibition, and it is to be hoped that our Association will prepare suitable 
plans for the construction of the same that we may have pens in which our stock may be 
seen to the best advantaze, and the best possible ventilation secured. 


J, E. Breraour. 
Guelph Central Exhibition. 


As the representative of the Swine Breeders’ Association to the Central exhibition, 
Guelph, I have to report that with Mr. Anderson’s assistance we got another class 
{Chester Whites) added to the prize list. We again succeeded in getting an expert judge 
appointed from the list furnished by the Association, but I am sorry to have to say that 
he disappointed us at the last moment and a local maa had to be taken in his place. I ~ 
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would respectfully call the attention of the Association to this matter, and would suggest: 
that they make ita rule that whenever a judge disappoints a fair board for some trivial 
cause his name should in future be left off the list of expert judges. If this Association 
expects fair boards to adopt their views and carry out their suggestions they must do 
their part faithfully and well. 

G. B. Hoop. 


Major Hood and I got the directors to arrange the prize list as suggested to us by 
the Swine Breeders’ Association, viz, ‘‘ Boar and four of his produce,” and ‘Sow and 
four of her produce.” We got two pure breeds added to the prize list and several other 
improvements which were suggested to us. . 

James ANDERSON, 


London Western Fase. 


As delegates from the Swine Breeders’ Association to the Western Fair Board we 
were kindly received, but we did not accomplish anything except the appointment of 
expert judges. We tried to obtain an increase in the prize. list for swine but did not 
aecomplish much. Notwithstanding the fact that the Board have promised to floor the 
pens for the last three or four years, fully one-half of the exhibit had a floor of red sand, 
but we hope for the best as they have promised new pens for another year. 


R. H. Harpine. 
Kingston Fair. 


Having been appointed a delegate to the Kingston Fair Board, I beg to report as 
follows: I received notice from the secretary of my appointment, also that I would be 
notified when the Board met, but I did not receive a notice and consequently did not 
attend. Being connected with the Belleville Fair Board I succeeded in increasing the 
prizes for sheep, and had classes added for Oxfords and Dorset Horned sheep, making 
elasses now for all the leading breeds, and a cash prize list of $250. I also succeeded in 
having all diplomas struck out, and as nearly as possible followed the recommendations. 
of the Association in each section of the classes. We also increased the prizes for swine, 
giving classes for Yorkshires, Berkshires, Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, Tam worths, 
Jersey Reds and Victorias, putting ten sections in the classes of the leading breeds. All 
diplomas are struck out, and we havea cash prize list of $275. All the recommendations 
of the Association were, as far as possible, carried out. We also appointed an expert 
judge for swine, who gave general satisfaction, and we have been requested by the sheep 
breeders to appoint an expert judge next year for the different classes of sheep. We 
secured better accommodation for the swine, good roomy pens, with an aisle in the centre 
between each row, which is about the only thing in which we beat Toronto. We also 
had some very fine sheep pens built, thirteen feet square, with open fronts and doors on 
hinges, also some half pens for smaller flocks, which were pronounced the best sheep pens 
in the district, 

J. M. Hurgtey. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The officers, delegates to fair boards, etc., were then elected. See page 44, 


It was moved and seconded that a section be added for Duroc Jerseys, and that a 
director be appointed. Carried. 


Moved by BR. H. Harpina, seconded by JoszEPH FEATHERSTON, that in order to 
enable the Western Fair Board to hold a satisfactory exhibition for a city like London,. 
we heartily commend the action of the Western Fair Board in asking for a bonus to 
enable them to carry out this work, and we recommend that an increase in the prize list 
be granted in the swine department, Carried unanimously. 
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On motion, Mr. Frank was allowed to speak with reference to a special breed of 
hogs he claims to have originated. His remarks wereas follows: I have had considerable 
experience in raising hogs ; my efforts date back to 1848. I had then the common hog of 
Canada, but I considered it was not suitable and so introduced the Yorkshire. These I 
found difficult to get along with as they took some time to mature, and I gave them up. 
{ tien took up the Berkshire, and also the Suffolk, I tested the two classes together and 
got along best with the latter. Ihave nothing to say against other breeds. I bred the 
Suffolk for over thirty years without finding a more suitable breed, until the pork pack- 
ers spoke against the Suffolk as being too small and too fat, and 1] then set to work te 
select the largest and most lengthy hogs in the litters, Since then I have got them se 
large that, as a general rule at our exhibitions, the judges say they are too large a hog 
and that they do not represent the Suffolk. [am satisfied that they are a better hog for 
packers and for the farmers than the small Suffolk, and I would ask this Association to give 
me the privilege of using a different name, and another class, say the “ Improved Suffolk ” 
ptg. I consider they are an improvement for the market at the present time. They 
grow much larger and they suit the market. I think I should be entitled, under these 
circumstances, to have a fair show at the fairs. They are as purely-bred as any Suffolk 
pig reared in this Province. No other blood has been mixed in with them for the last 
thirty-five years. 


Mr. OrmssBr: I think before this meeting deeides to give a class for any pigs, we 
should examine the pigs and know something about them. [I think, certainly, before 
auything is done a committee should be appointed to examine these pigs and see whether 
they are worthy of being classed as a new pig. It may be possible that he has bred these 
Suffolks more like a class of Yorkshires in the United States. I do not think that the 
Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association should introduce a breed of hogs before first 
examining them. I move, therefore, that a committee be appointed to examine his pigs 
and report. 


A FEW COMMENTS ON THE SWINE BREEDERS’ REPORT OF 1894, 


By Oapr. A. W. Youna, TuPPERVILLE, ONT. 


In presuming to write on some of the questions involved or touched on in the report © 
of 1894, I do so, not to arouse antagonism but for the purpose of bringing out ideas. 
Only by open discussion can disinterested parties and those wishing to learn the opinions 
of experts be satisfied. 


The review by Mr. Gibson is characteristic of the man, and is to the point ; by my 
measurement it is all wool and a yard wide. 


I am interested in sheep, and Mr. Dickin’s paper strikes a red-hot question. Mr. 
Dickin’s suggestion to put a high tax on dogs, the tax to be under municipal control, will 
not, In my opinion, be satisfactory. I think there should be a provincial tax on all dogs, 
say @ dollar or two, and enforced by the municipality ; an excessive tax, such as proposed 
‘by Mr. Dickin, will exterminate the only kind of dogs of any use; I refer to the farm 
watch-dog. Sportsmen who own the dogs referred to as being the guilty ones, would, im 
many cases, pay five times as much as Mr. Dickia proposes rather than have their dogs 
‘destroyed. I like that part of his suggestion where he proposes to make it a misdemea- 
nor for anyone owning a dog to allow it to run at large, unmuzzled, from sunset until 
sunrise. I think if he had said from sunset until sunset it would have been better. 
Just allow friend dog liberty enough to air his bark, keep him under control, while, as 
Mr. Elliot says, “‘ he is converting good food into waste matter.” 


In Prof. Saunders’ paper he presents the results of a number of valuable experi- 
ments, a summary of which shows, that a pig weighing more than 200 pounds requires” 
4.94 pounds of food per pound increase, while a pig under 200 pounds requires only 4.26 
pounds of food per pound increase. A fair quality of ground feed can be obtained for ¢@ 
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cents per hundred, which makes the cost of one pound increase, in pigs weighing over 200 
pounds, 3 56 cents, and in pigs weighing under 200 pounds 2.55 cents. With the price 
per live weight at $3 00, about half a cent per pound is gained on each pound of increase 
when a pig is under 200 pounds, and about half a cent lost on each pound of increase 
when a pig is over 200 pounds. 


I was very much pleased with the paper by the Hon. John Dryden. A high ideal 
must be formed before success can be achieved, and we must be satisfied with nothing 
less than that ideal ; but while striving to attain it the material within reach must not 
be neglected. 


I must con.pliment my friend Mr. Snell on his able criticism of the 1893 report. If 
there were no diversity of opinion on such matters, there would be no necessity for dis- 
eussion. There seems to be little choice as to breeds with respect to the feeding quali- 
ties, but some men prefer one kind and some another. Mr. Snell, in his criticism of my 
paper, favored the Berkshire ; this was quite right. A man who will not stand up for 
his favorite breed and give his reasons for doing so is not worthy of the name of breeder. 
This is what Mr. Brethour did some time ago in the ‘‘ Farmer’s Advocate,” advocating 
the merits of the Yorkshire, and giving reasons why he considered it should have pro- 
minence among other breeds. With all his remarks I do not agree, but Canada with its 
adjoining commons, the United States, the Indies and Europe is quite large enough for 
me without being forced to elbow Mr. Brethour or Mr. Snell. Mr. Snell says, “the 
Berkshire with characteristic quietness, dignity and conscious superiority is steadily 
gaining ground.” Mr. Chairman, no two of us are constituted exactly alike. I, for one, 
have the not uncommon faculty of wishing to learn something of advantage to my busi- 
ness ; sometimes when listening to others and sometimes when reading I learn startling 
truths. I wish to state that, im my opinion, breed does not: make as much difference as 
type. I have been occasionally asked what I meant by the proper type, or rather what 
type should be used to develop the hog that will respond most quickly to the food con- 
sumed. I favor the following: A male, medium length, weighing about 600 or 700 
pounds when in full flesh at maturity ; this is what we call in the Poland Chinas, the 
medium type. The dam should be lengthy, low and as large as possible, the maternal 
qualities being present in a marked degree. A cross between such types is what I would 
recommend to the man who wants pork only. I would be pleased to hear from Mr. Snell, 
Mr. Featherston, Mr.» Brethour, Mr. Harding and others, why their respective breeds are 
to be preferred to all others, and let the rest use the cudgels. I wish the Associatio 
the success it so well deserves under the direction of its live and energetic Secretary. 


Mr. Jos. Featherston, M.P., moved, and R. H. Harding seconded a vote of thanks 
to D. DeCoursey, the retiring president. Carrfed amid applause. 


MEETING OF THE DIREOTORS OF THE DOMINION SWINE BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the directors of the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association was held in 
the Hotel Oxford, Woodstock, Ont., on the 7th day of January, 1896, Joseph Brethour, 
President, in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The treasurer’s report was read and adopted : 


Recet pts. 
Gash on hand yas perMaseFepors: gies. sos din cy cork e'vue kee's blew ceed es $301 41 
Mombers’ feds ee eee fk. EM hs kt ath a sean a Hirate BEL che Meine dete 4&8 00 
DewiniBtiVG: PLANnv we eee et eo hits orcas pak ee Cea wee ooh oat amas 700 00 
PONCEV TOS OM AD STOCK SUOWEN tebe ahs Gis tic ctor GP willl’ ov tales wae i a a 95 00 
Proportion of prises not paid at the Fat Stock Show................. 72 89 
OUR, ee ee Rss eiee wat yee mes Bie Tee Me her ke, Bakley ses Bt $1,667 30 
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Expenditure. 

Expenses for.meetings ............000ce cuore Iba 6 tale aiere s meee Tee $105 43 
Officers’ na latiéa, wen te tee fice snd Gee aly Stace Wie Mpule mace 2 Sea Be hide! Me TG 100 00 
Postage and ‘stationery. anette ces cos + ss auele tel dele a es meatihe ace trait ohio 75 54 
Brin ting (cr ae oto eon eo oe ne it os tana al ag boinc xisladn ns fe settee econo eetareel 106 26 
Cala paid fox; pyiZenhy citizens sccds sos poeeele spatiale k hele ae die tient vie pays 453 09 
Vols Ot Swine Record Bee ceo. 5% na 'suats tienes teenaged valetes nunca ae gaeaievarags 391 05 
Cost of reporting meetings. ............cccseeee sveeccscr pester eeess 41 00 
(A WiLOFS EX POUSERV Soe Gi yo yios ss 4k vac sladsicde acne ae UT Nees etre 5 00 
Tolepraph ipso eae eee a oe as Sah 6 0 hic Pe aie FS ode Waly ea tats hale a cl Pee etaketetere 1 21 
EEX PYOas | ee es eee eek aie ts ee Sa ede wig ala a Rin, & Sha himteasin age ate berths Terete ecg Laie te 2 03 
ity Sa, de Gi ot sip vig tape icadetanots Yh. dissatars cols! ey adios ata e miare We Ge 90 

TP OEAL fe eee eet caters ook So wihd F6% aid are ec taia ach ane Ee Sotesetiale Cele Minnis anette 1,281 506 
Balance en hand December 3ist, 1895.......... ccc ccc eee eee te eee eens $375 80 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The secretary’s annual report for 1895 was read as follows : 


The year 1895 has been the most successful in the history of our Associations. On 
May 23rd, 1895, a very important and largely attended meeting was held in London, at 
which a large amount of important business was transacted. 


The experimental work suggested in my report of last year was debated at length ; 
the breeders were not a unit on the question and it was finally left over for future con- 
sideration. 


The reports of the committees appointed to draft model sets of rules and prize lists 
for the sheep and swine departments at the provincial, county and township shows, were 
received, amended, passed and ordered to be published in the annual report, which was 
done. The following committees were appointed : 


The executive officers to consolidate and re-arrange the constitution and by-laws. 


John Jackson, Abingdon and James Tolton, Walkerton, the winter show committee 
for the Sheep Breeders’ Association. Major G. B. Hood, Guelph and R. H. Harding, 
Thorndale, the winter show committee for the Swine Breeders’ Association. 


The programme committee for the Swine Breeders’ Association, Joseph Brethour, 
Burford and R. Gibson, Delaware ; for the Sheep Breeders’ Association, John Jackson, 
Abingdon and J.C. Snell, Snelgrove. 


Railroad and Transportation committee, John I. Hobson, Mosboro’ and R. Gibson, 
Delaware. 


A meeting of each association was called at Toronto during the week of the Industrial 
Exhibition, of which due notice was given to each member; these meetings were also 
widely advertised. At the time and place announced the report of the committee 
appointed to consolidate the constitution and by-laws was presented to the members and 
by them discussed at length, amended, and adopted as amended. The executive instructed 
the secretary to have said constitution, by-laws, etc., published in pamphlet form, and 
distributed among members, which has also been done in part. 


The fat stock committees co-operated with similar committees appointed by sister 
associations, and with them conducted in Guelph the most successful winter show ever 
held in Oanada, a full report of which has been carefully prepared and will be published 
in our annual report for 1895. The program committee prepared the following program 
for the winter meeting : 


The annual meeting of the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association will convene in 
the City Hall, Guelph, at 2 p.m., December 10th. 
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From 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. will be spent in carrying out the following program : 
Addresses and reports of officers, 

Reports of committees. 

Nomination of expert judges. 

Election of delegates to fair boards. 

Election of auditors and officers. 

Adjournment. 


ae SN a ee 


The annual meeting of the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association will eonvene in 
the City Hal:, Guelph, December 11th, at 9 a.m. 


From 9 am. to 12 30.a.m. will be spent in carrying out a program similar to the 
above. 


The judging of swine will not commence until 2 p.m. on the 11th. 


At 7.30 p.m., December 10th, an open meeting will be held under the auspices of 
the Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations, the Guelph Fat Stock Olub, and the Dairy- 
men’s Association of Western Ontario. 


PROGRAMME. 


7.30. Chair taken by Hon. John Dryden. 
7.40. Address of welcome by Mr. James Innes, M.P., Guelph. 


8.00. Response by Mr, Andrew Pattullo, Woodstock, President of .the Bertie 
Association of Western Ontario, 


8.20 The requirements of the British market, with special reference to our exports 
of eattle, sheep, and swine, and products therefrom, Prof. James W. Robertson, Dominion 
Agriculturalist and Dominion Dairy Commissioner, Ottawa, Ont. 


9.00. Economical cooking of meats (demonstrated), Miss B, Livingston, Superinten- 
dent Ottawa School of Cookery. 


The program will be interspersed with music and songs, by the Glee Club and city 
talent, the evening to be closed by the singing of the National Anthem. 


The above was most successfully carried out, all the meetings being largely attended ; 
in the evening over 600 persons, of which fully 300 were ladies, assembled in the City 
Hall ; quite 200 others sought admittance but found no room. In point of attendance 
this was the most successful gathering ever held by the Associations. The speeches 
delivered were instructive and valuable ; a synopsis of each will also be found in our 
forthcoming report. 


The winter show committee were highly gratified with the result of their efforts, 
which, as before stated, were highly successful. 


The railroad and transportation committee have not yet reported, but at the meeting 
held in Guelph this committee was re-appointed, and two other gentlemen whose names. 
will be found in the minutes of the last meeting were added. 


REGISTRATION OF LIVE STocK. 


The Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture, met the representatives of the 
different Live Stock Associations in my tent on the exhibitions grounds, Toronto, at 8 
o’clock on the evening ot the 12th of September. The Minister explained the new order. 
of things. His explanation in substance were as follows: The Government may appoint 
a superintendent of registration, who will receive from the Government, independent of 
the fees received from the associations, a yearly salary of $1,500 and a free office h-ated 
and lighted. Each association will be left free to conduct its own records or to allow 
the superintendent to edit them at a price per pedigree, to be jointly agreed upon by the 
Minister and the officers of the associations. If any association makes an agreement 
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with the Minister, and afterwards finds the arrangement unsatisfactory to a majority of 
the officers or members, said association shall be at liberty to withdraw from the agree- 
ment and remove to any other office, all the books, volumes of the records, no matter 
when or where edited, blanks, etc., that pertains to said association. It shall be left to 
each association to finally decide on terms ; if these are acceptable to the Minister, the 
work will be gone on with as proposed. 


Two representatives were present from each of the following associations: The 
Clydesdale Horse Breeders’ Association, the Hackney Horse Breeders, the Shire Horse 
Breedérs, the Shorthorn Breeders, the Hereford Breeders, the Ayrshire Breeders, Holstein- 
Friesian Breeders, the Dominion Draft Horse Society, Messrs. Snell and Hobson represent- 
ing the Sheep Breeders’ Association, Jackson and Hodson representing the Sheep Record 
Association, and Brethour and Featherston representing the Swine Breeders’ Association. 
The representatives of each Association on being called on (with the exception of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association), expressed themselves as willing to co-operate with the 
Minister in the scheme proposed by him for the registration of live stock. The Holstein- 
Friesian Association wish to maintain the handling of their own records as heretofore. 


It was moved by Mr. Davin McCras, seconded by James RusskExt, and carried . 
unanimously, ‘ That a fee be paid to the superintendent of registration, and that a sum 
be agreed upon between the parties concerned, with the approval of the Honorable 
Minister of Agriculture, to be retained as pay for clerical work.” 


It was also moved by Mr. ArtHur JoHNSTON, and seconded by Jos. BreTHOUR, 
“That each Association shall, by the present representatives, meet the Minister of 
Agriculture, and together with him arrange terms upon which they will employ the ser- 
vices of the superintendent of registration.” Oarried unanimously. 


Your committee appointed at the September meeting has had a meeting with the 
Minister and is prepared to report to you to-day. If, after vou hear the report, you 
decide to accept the Minister’s proposition, I respectfully call your attention to the 
following : 


1, A committee should be appointed to carefully revise the rules governing entry in 
the various sections of the Dominion Swine Record. 


2. New divisions shall not be opened without the authority of this Association. 
3. An editing committee should be appointed for each division. 


4. The clerical work only should be done by the recording secretary ; that is, he 
should be required to prepare all volumes, including index, transfers, etc., as required by 
the executive, and to do all proof-reading as it is forwarded to him by the printers. 
The executive of the Association should let all printing, binding, etc., and distribute all 
volumes among their members according to their rules. A bad distribution of the 
volumes has caused much trouble and serious complaint in the past. . 


What shall we do with our sheep record is a queition to be settled to-day. For a 
year or two after they were first opened they were well patronized, but during the last 
year very few sheep have been registered. Messrs. Geary, Gibson, Walker, Oliver and 
Jackson were among the early patrons but have withdrawn and are now registered in 
the American records. The reason assigned even by friends of the Canadian sheep 
record is, that to sell to Americans, Oanadian breeders must record in the United States. 
Two plans are open tous: 1. To loyally support Canadian records by recording in them. 
2. To discontinue the Canadian records and record only in the United States. If we 
follow the first plan we are compelled to record in Canada and in the United States. If 
the second plan is adopted, [ think this Association should be represented on the board of 
each American record association in which we are interested. Experience and corres- 
pondence has taught us that the American associations are inclined to make their 
records international and to use Canadian patrons justly. Where the American associa- 
tions will not pay the expenses of Canadian representatives who attend annual and 
board meetings, the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association should do so. To ask a 
Canadian breeder to attend the meetings of international record associations in the 
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interest of Canadian sheep breeders, and allow him to give his time and pay his expenses, 
is not just, nor is it in the interest of this Association or the class we represent. An 
official sent from this Association to each of the American associations in which we are 
interested will bring us into closer touch with our American customers, and perhaps we 
may in time induce Americans to hold some of their association meetings on this side of 
the line. If this plan is adopted the representative of this Association should be given 

@ power of attorney by each Canadian member of the respective American association, 
who cannot attend the meeting in question. If Canadian sheep reco:ds are discontinued, 
shall we not return to each party who has registered with us the amount he has paid for 
such service, 


For several years past the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association has made an 
annual grant of $500 towards the prize list of the winter show. To this the Agriculture 
and Arts Association has added $425 each year, $830 being offered in the pure-bred — 
classes and $96 to grades, making a total of $926. The other expenses of this Associa- 
tion, including postage, stationery, directors’ expenses, expenses incurred in connection 
with the annual meeting, preparing the report for publication, etc., $400. Total yearly 
outlay, $1,326. Our yearly receipts, basing our calculations on last year are : 


Gonerniientraranve tinal! ise ey nee pe ot. $700 00 
Hnbry toestatiwin ter Show oi, ces). irs smile ein? guar MS Ocha a « 96 00 

Balance of members fees after distributing volumes of re-- 
COLdsamoneyMeIADErsiqeis citwclls vad ate lc etoile wel eve ures ¢ 100 00. 
Prizes not paid at the winter show................0005 75 00 
Ota erecelple Ais Nach sts ested ce are Ne RN, $971 00 


The Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association for a like period made an annual grant 
of $500 to the Provincial Show. To this the Agriculture and Arts Association has 
added $401 ; $685 being offered in the pure-bred classes an $216 given to grades. The 
other expenses incurred by this Association each year, including directors’ expenses, 
expenses of annual meeting, the preparation of the annual report, postage, stationery, 
etc., $400. Total expenses, $1,301. The receipts are as follows : 


IS OVELINLGM OTAN Geer) ean crele eames tks a Severe eet $850 00 
ECT DO se OOaaricra Sepia ttist iialiter an c's Get Citerrion tet e cee 96 00 
RM UbY Leese WINLOLs SNOW sci era sioh dlr oaks ke es use 114 00 

GUAT ECOIDESS Monee er theee ahatcct net Lie vey ote atele elec ces $1,060 00 


It is therefore evident, that if we are to continue the Provincial Winter Show and 
successfuily conduct the business undertaken by these associations without further aid 
from the Agriculture and Arts Association, the annual grant to each association must 
be increased. The rules, regulations, and prize lists of the Fat Stock Show should be 
carefully revised. For some time it has been felt that a separate class should be made 
for each breed of sheep. This can only be done by dividing the money now offered, and 
readjusting the classes. What effect this will have on the show is hard to say, but it is 
@ question that should be carefully considered to-day, and if thought necessary a com- 
mittee appointed to make a revision as directed by this meeting. This rearrangement 
cannot be completed until we have waited on the Minister of :Agriculture, and learned 
from him whether or not our annual grants can be increased. 


Heretofore it has been our custom to hold our annual meeting and the meeting om 
which our report was based at the time of the winter show, but as the work in connection 
with the show increased, your directors have found it more and more difficult each year 
to attend these meetings and devote to them the time and attention they deserve. The 
election of officers and representatives from these associations to the various fair boards, 
the selection of expert judges for each breed and other routine business requiring the 
atmost care and attention, consume all the time that can be gdevoted to work of this sort 
at the time of holding the show. Yet the fact remains that each of our associations 
must hold a meeting entirely or largely devoted to the discussien of practical themes im 
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eonnection with the sheep or swine industry as the case may be. This is necessary im 
order to procure a suitable report such as is required of us by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I have devoted a good deal of thought to this subject, and I beg to make the fol- 
lowing suggestions as most likely to meet the requirements at the least possible cost - 
1. That at the annual meeting each year the president, vice-president and directors shall 
be elected ; also two auditors, and delegates to represent this Association at such fair 
boards as the meeting by vote decides ; expert judges shall be nominated. The reports 
of the executive officers shall be received as required in clause 18 of theby-laws. 2. That 
at some other date each year the Association be convened to carry out a program similar 
to that provided in 1893 and 1894. This meeting should be held at a point to be here- 
after chosen. It has been decided by the Minister that there shall be held each year two 
meetings of institute workers, one in the eastern and one in the western part of the 
Provinee. I suggest that we yearly hold a meeting (the report of which shall form the 
body of our annual report), in conjunction with the Associations which meet at this time. 
If this plan is carried out, we could meet one year in the eastern part of the Province, 
and the next year in the western part of the Province. From 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. could be 
devoted to the discussion of a program prepared by the Sheep Breeders’ Association.. 
From 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. could be devoted to a program prepared by the Swine Breeders 
Association. The next day could be devoted to cattle and horses in like manner. The 
axpenses of such an arrangement should be fairly divided between the Institute system 
and the Cattle, Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations. This plan would not only 
reduce our annual expenses, but would insure a good audience at our gatherings, and by 
holding our meeting in different places we will extend the usefulness of our Association. 
If we continually hold our show in one place, we will certainly be required to hold other 
meetings in different portions of the Province. This is the practice followed by other 
associations which are chartered under the Agriculture and Arts Act, 


Two years ago it was decided to prepare and publish a standard of excellence, etc., 
for each breed. Should this not be completed during 1896? The probable cost of this 
work will not exceed that incurred in preparing other matter for publication in our 
annual report. If you decide that this shall be done, the secretary should be instructed 
to proceed with the work, and be authorized to obtain the services of Knglish, American 
and Canadian experts, and procure and consult the latest and best books dealing with this 
subject, and that each director be requested to render him all the assistance in his power, 
and that the various standards, histories, etc., when completed by these gentlemen, be 
submitted for ratification to the members of this Association at a meeting called for the 
purpose, and that suitable illustrations be procured to illustrate the work. 


Last year, as before stated, we held meetings on the grounds of the Toronto Exhibi- 
tion Association. In order to secure a meeting place I obtained the use of a large tent. 
This added considerably to my work, but the venture was in many respects very successful. 
It proved a convenient meeting place for live stock associations and live stock men. It 
was, in a word, headquarters for those interested in agriculture, live stock and dairying. 
This venture has been so well received that I have been urged to attend London and 
Toronto exhibitions in 1896, in like manner. Do you consider this undertaking worth 
the trouble and expense? At Toronto, Mr. Hill supplied the tent with chairs and other 
requisites, The following Associations held meetings in the tent during the exhibition - 


Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association. 
Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association. 
Canadian Jersey Breeders’ Association. 

The Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario. 
And two or three other kindred associations. 


F. W. Hopson, 
Secretary- 
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Moved by Mr. Teaspaue, seconded by Mr. Harpina, that the Secret wry's report be 

a cepted and taken up clause by clause. Carried. 


Tent. 


Moved by Mr. Hoop, seconded by Mr. Extio7, that in the opivion of this meeting it 
is desirable that a tent be provided at Toronto, Ottawa and London fairs for the holding 
of meetings of the several live stock associations, provided the different fair boards pay 


‘the expense of seating and lighting, and provide passes for the secretary and attendants. 
Carried. 


Standard of Excellence. 


Moved by Mr. Harpine, seconded by Mr. Swett, and carried, that the standard of 
excellence for each breed recognized by this Association be completed for the report of 
1896, in accordance with the Secretary’s report. Oarried. 


Winter Show. 


Moved by Mr. Hoop, seconded by Mr. Etttot, that on some date other than that 
of holding the winter show, each year this Association be coavened to carry out a pro- 
gramme similar to that of 1893 and 1894, and that said meeting be held at a point here- 


- afver to be chosen by the executive. Carried. 


Additional Grant. 


Moved by Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. Hoop, that this Association respectfully 
requests the Government to increase the annual grant given to this Associatian. Carried. 


The following were appointed a committee to interview the Government regarding 
an additional grant: the President, Mr. Hood, Robert Dorsey, Thomas Teasdale and 
Joseph Featherston, M.P., Streetsville. 


Rules and Regulations Governing Winter Show. 


Moved by Mr. Snett, ssconded by Mr. Hoop, that $1 be charged for each entry, 
and that the show close at three o’clock on the the las: day instead of four as heretofore, 
and that the Referee be changed to Reserve Judge. Carried. 


Prize List. 


Moved by Mr. Tzaspaus, seconded by Mr. Harorna, that our Secretary be requested 
to vommunicate with the Secretary of the English Berkshire Association, asking him that 
tf said Association give a special prize at our winter show it be given for the best 
Berkshire sow of any age, whether imported or Oanadian bred. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Harpina, seconded by Mr. Swen, that our Secretary be authorized 
‘to write the different foreiga Associations asking tiem for special prizes for our winter 
Show. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Teaspaue, seconded by Mr. Harprya, that the prize list be changed 
$) as to read for “pigs over nine months and under fifteen months,” Oarried. 


Moved by Mr. Syeut, seconded by Mr. Green, that Tamworths and Daroec Jerseys 
be allowed $90 in each class, Carried. 
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Moved by Mr. Harpine, seconded by Mr. Traspate, that class known last year as 
18 include hereafter only Suffolks and Essex, instead of Victorias, Suffolks, Essex and 
other breeds, and that all pigs shown in this class be required to register in Ontario. 
Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Harpine, seconded by Mr. J. C. Syewu, that in the pure-bred classes 
the pen prize be reduced to two prizes of $15 and $10. and that a class of ‘under 1x 
months” be added in all classes, the prizes to be $8, $6 and $4. Tamworths and Duroc 
Jerseys to be deducted from and added to pro rata. Carried. 


Judges at Fat Stoek Show. 


Joseph Featherston, M.P., Joseph Brethour, J. G. Snell, reserve, for Chester 
Whites, Poland Chinas, Jersey Reds and Grades. 


Thomas Teasdale and James Main, Andrew Elliott, reserve, for Berkshires, York- 
shires, Tamworths and Suffolks and Essex. 


All the sweepstake prizes to be judged by the acting judges in both classes. 


Provincial Show Committee. 


G. B. Hood, J. ©. Snell and Joseph Brethour. 


Programme and Executive Committee. 


The President, Vice-President, Secretary, G. B. Hood and J. C. Snell. 


Registration. 


The President, Mr. JosepH Bretuoor, reported for the Record Committee appointed 
to meet Mr. Wade. The following proposals were then discussed. 


Te the President of the Swine Breeders’ Assoctation : 


Dzar S1r,—In reference to the letter of your secretary, dated January lst, asking for a statement of 
prices for recording swine, I am prepared to do all the work asked for in that letter on the basis of the 4th 
volume for the rate of 25 cents per pedigree and 10 cents per transfer ; also will furnish postage and station- . 
ery for the first year for the sum of 7 cents per pedigree. 


If your committee should adopt the abbreviated form, as per Shropshire book, I will do the work for 
20 cents per pedigree, 10 cents per transfer, postage and stationery at the same rate as in former offer, and 


ate in addition in both cases, give the name of breeder of sire and dam if required without additions. 
eharge. 


(Signed) Henry Wang. 
Terento, January 3rd, 1896. 


Sr. Grora@E, December 30th, 1895. 


F, W. Hodson, Esgq., 
Secretary Swine Breeders’ Association, Guelph, Ont.: 


Duar Sir,—I understand that the Swine Breeders’ Association, of which you are secretary, will receive 
tenders for the work of issuing the records of the said Association, and I beg to submit the following rates 
at which I would be willing to undertake the work. Calculating on the basis of say 3,000, I would engage 
to perform this work for the sum of $600 per annum, or at the rate of 20 cents per pedigree. At this rate 
I would be prepared to find my own office, provide the necessary stationery and pay postage, or if the 
Asseciation is willing to provide an office with light and heat I could then tender for the work at $450 per 
annum, provided, that the cost of postage and stationary be met by the Association. 


(Signed) W. A. CLEMONS. 
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GUELPH, Ont., December 16th, 1895. 


DEAR Sir,—I hereby tender the following rates at which I am willing to accept the issuing of the 
records for the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association. 


‘To find my own office, light and heat, pay postage and provide necessary stationery, 20 cents per 
pedigree (approximating number of pedigrees at 3,000), or $600 per year, 


If an office, lighted and heated, be found by the Association and ths postage and stationery provided 
by them, I would be willing to accept the work at 15 cents per pedigree or $450 per year. 


Transfers 10 cents. 


(Signed) A. P. WESTERVELT, 


F,. W. Hodson, Esq , 
Secretary Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association, O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 


After discussion it was moved by Mr. Harpinc, seconded by Mr Extiot, that an 
offer of 20 cents a pedigree and 10 cents per transfer be made Mr. Wade for doing the 
clerical work and supplying the postage and stationery. 


Moved in amendment by Mr. Syett, seconded by Mr. Hood, that he be offered 25 
cents a pedigree. Amendment lost and motion carried. 


Moved by Mr. Jonzs, seconded by Mr. Harpino, that if Mr. Wade does not accept 
the offer of 20 cents per pedigree and 10 cents a transfer the Executive employ a c'erk 
and conduct the work. Carried unanimously. 


Moved by Mr. SNELL, seconded by Mr. Gresn, and carried unanimously, that clauses 
1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Secretary’s report be adopted and be made the basis of the agreement 
with the Recording Secretary if one is chosen. 


These sections read as follows: 


1. A committee should be appointed to carefully revise the rules governing entry in 
the various sections of the Dominion Swine Record. 


2. New divisions shall not be opened without the authority of this Association. 
3. An editing committee should be appointed for each division. 


4. The clerical work only should be done by the Recording Secretary, that is, he 
should be required to prepare all volumes, including index, transfers, etc., as required by 
the Executive, and to do all proof-reading as it is forwarded to him by the printers. The 
Executive of the Association should let all printing, binding, etc., and distribute all 
volumes among their members according to their rules. A bad distribution of the volumes 
has caused much trouble and serious complaint in the past. 


Moved by Mr, SNELL, seconded by Mr. Jonus, that the plan adopted by the American 
Shropshire Association for registering transfers be adopted by this Association, QOarried. 


Moved by Mr. SNELL, seconded by Mr. Jonzs, that in publishing the volumes of the 
record the name and number of the animal be given, the date of birth, the breeder’s 
name, the owner’s name, the name, number and breeder of the sire, the first dam’s name, 
number and breeder, her sire’s name, number and breeder, and that the pedigree end 
there, and that the certificate be extended in full. Oarried. 


Moved by Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. Jonxs, that the membership fee be $2, and 
that each member be furnished free the volume of the Record issued in the year in which 
he is a member. 


Mr. G. B. Hoop gave notice that at the next annual meeting he would move that the 
rules be amended so that the members of the Provincial Show Oommittee may be 
appointed for a term of years, the same as school trustees, etc. 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 


The following gentleman representing the Dominion Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Assoc- 
iations had an interview with the Hon John Dryden on the afternoon of February thir- 
teenth: J. OC. Snell, Snelgrove ; Capt. Wm. Rolph, Markham ; Jas, Tolton, Walkerton ; 
G. E. Day, O. A. C., Guelph; F. W. Hodson, Superintendent of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, Guelph ; John L. Hobson, Mosboro’ ; Jos, Brethour, Burford ; D. G. Hanmer, Bur- 
ford ; A. Johnston, Greenwood ; J. B. Spencer, London; Geo, Green, Fairview; O. A. 
Zavitz, O. A. C, Guelph, 

Jos Brernour, President of the Dominion Swine Breeder’s Association, introduced 
the deputation. Mr. W. F. Hopson then addressed the Minister as follows: We, the 
committee, elected at the last meeting of the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association, beg 
leave to draw your attention to the following facts: This Association was founded in 
1888, with a membership fee of $1 per year. The expenses of the first year were paid by 
one of our officers, In 1889, a grant of $250 was given us. In 1891 this was iricreased 
to $300, in 1893 to $700, and in in 1894 to $850. Our first annual report was issued in 
1889, and included 32 pages; each year the report has grown in size and usefulness, 
until ia 1894, the reports of the Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations, which were 
bound in one volume, was the largest, most practical, and most helpful report prepared 
by any live stock association in America. These reports have been appreciated and 
sought after not only by Canadians but also by Americans. 


In 1893 we appointed delegates to meet others appointed by the Swine Breeders 
Association, the Guelph Fat Scock Club, and the Agriculture and Arts Association. 
The result was a Provincial Fat Stock Club was formed. This joint Society has since 
held an annual show which has steadily grown in interest, and is now the best exhibition 
of the kial held in America. Toward the prize list of this show, the Sheep Breeders’ 
have annually givea $500 in cash and have paid the expenses of their delegates. Now 
shat the Azriculture and Arts Association has ceased to exist, we must either discontinue 
the Provincial show or lesson our efforts in other directions, neither of which we con- 
sider advisible. The following is an abridged financial statement for 1895, which will 
make plain our contention : 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Recevpts. 

Government: Grant ox Jes wheelie ees Moin weil als he Wiese alte ahliava e+ st sicko dpe Reeeie eiels rete imel tee $850 00 
Members’ Fees ........ Sah abd aoa de allel NCP 9 GEN ok etete teen ars re lite 5 Son ioe, 6, Maia) aah aia Rte eee 96 00 
Kutcry Fees to Winter Saow, sheep Department  ieiiri eh ek ope fk eee teou acess 114 00 

Powe ee eS ieeh is, Ue eakate (ate pcaree featey gal na a arated ape ee phe Marae) Lule lochs eis are SiRag ten $1,060 00 

Hu pendivures. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s salary .........--+.. SEAR Su@inoniader top aid djs ceetaly eet eae eens $100 09 
Directors’ expenses, expenditure in connection with annual meeting and annual report, 

vontage sud stationery, /printinip,, Cbd.) aoc cas eines ssl <cice she een en ees 300 00 
Prize List Winter Show) 5.0 ee eee eee pisitin An yaw os sisy she coh thin Come ROmmmeleleaiete «ie 500 00 
Prize List Winter Show, heretofore given by Agriculture and Arts Association ........ 401 00 

id Len! ek SO et SN terme PSA T Tun <p eG ee ORME Mt iels RRL on $1,301 00 


Heretofore we have had but four classes for sheep, $210 being given in prizes to 
‘ach class. By this arrangement Cotswolds, Leicesters, and Lincolns met in one class. 
Jxfords and Hampshires in another, and Southdowns, Horned Dorsets, and Merinos in the 
hird, This is an undesirable classification, but our means would not admit of a better 
irrangement. At the last meeting of the Directors, the following re-adjustments was 
tucided upon provided suffisient funds could be provided to carry it out. Hight seperate 
:L4g4ea were made for pure-breds, viz , Cotswolds, Lincolns, Laicesters,Shropshires, Oxfords, 
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Southdowns, and a half class each for Dorset Horns and Hampshires and Suffolks, the last 
two showing in one class. The Grade class stands as heretofore. This arrangement will 
increase the amount annually given in prizes from $901 to $1,138. An increase of $237 
per year, not a large sum, but it will be the means of greatly increasing our show. 


if our present arrangements are carried out, our finances on December 31st, 1896, 
will stand as follows: Receipts $1,060, expenditure $1,538 ; deficit $478. In order to 
conduct the work of our Association with vigor and enterprize, as heretofore, we respect- 
fully request that our annual grant be increased to $1,500. 


The Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association has done a similar work to that carried 
on by the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association, and in addition has established a well 
conducted Record for each breed of swine bred in the province, The last financial 
statement of this Association is as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Recerpts. 

Co vernimenc Pants tts We eee tL Ree te ed oie Smiles Cae ted UN Se LER «oc ieie stv bay oie bale $700 00 
PoMsry Les Winton OOOW saat eed gta etic ale av ele aa er cig wit suede ds wie wi o's aie, WIR ala 96 00 
Balance Membership Fees, stot erin Gi oe OCOLCAE Lae fot cae sae pn Me 5S aly an ace Ee 100 00 
NMA IZ Os meee, Te ree Mean Ree et iydl oh, laters wi tia Rr tebscd 2 vitae cofepesea de wie vs Siesp wig boas oi 75 00 

OCA EEE Cote et ee CAR Sean hee Ge athe Yoo Wogan aie SOK M GE Rare Mio ae hee seers « Fy,4 deicaeals $971 00 

Haupenditures 

Secretary- LEOASUTER ABRAM Va tec. w erate rome g ote See Le dee he aE WRB UND ale, salt ao) Slab oie $100 00 
Directors’ epenses, including expenditure of annual meeting, preparing annual report, 

DOSER POLAT ALIONGLY ePPiNbLN Pee CLC. cy aiaccs eta wie oesais, AG neta ns hs maine bas lend oe aieat e's eR pes 300 00 
Gash’ Prizes COLW MG DOW cctsieie ek cre ef ober mascta ewe! alelsielets i gels ais's ec ey esl: eee eee pe Ss 500 00 
Cash Prizes, heretofore given by the Agriculture and Arts Association ........ ...... 25 60 

LG ete a stare ae ROMs feo hehe) arch Aaa aap ee ate AoA TRY ASOD Siar alncaie = Stu wie $1,325 00 

MDGHCTE ee Rete eas tins nie cae ne RENE Tie he Bee eet wd es eg he ee Roa ok: $354 00 


We, therefore, respectfully request that our annual grant be increased to $1,200. 


Mr. SneutL, Mr. Toxtton and others also spoke, emphasizing the remarks made by 
Mr. Hodson, Secretary of the Associations. Their remarks elicited the fact that the 
Swine Breeders’ Association have laigely increased their work and request an additional 
grant of $75 per annum. The Sheep Breeders’ Association request that their grant be 
augmented $249 per annum. 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE DOMINION SHEEP AND SWINE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The executive oificers of the Dominion Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations, 


met in joint committee in the parlors of the Palmer House, Toronto, at 4.30 p.m., 
February 13th, 1896. 


The following gentlemen, including the executive officers, were present: J. C. Snell, 
Snelgrove; Capt. Wm. Rolph, Markham; Jas. Tolton, Walkerton; Geo. E. Day, 
O. A. ©., Guelph ; John I. Hobson, Mosboro; Jos, Brethour, Burford; D. G. Hanmer, 
Burford ; A. Johnston, Greenwood, President ; J. B. Spencer, London ; Mr. Warren Green, 
Toronto ; Geo. Green, Fairview; O. A. Zavitz, B.S.A., Agricultural College, Gueiph ; 
F¥, W. Hodson, Guelph. It was announced that the Minister of Agriculture was 
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likely to be absent from the city ; the executive, therefore, decided to at once wait on the 
honorable gentleman and respectively urge that the annual grant to the Swine Breeders’ 
Association for 1896 be $1,200 and that to the Sheep Breeders’ Association $1,500, an 
increase in the former case of $75 over last year, and in the latter case of $219. The 
result of the interview has already been presented to you in a separate article. All 
present at the interview were exceedingly pleased with the reception accorded them by 
the Minister of Agriculture. While he did not promise the grants asked, the hon. 
gentleman’s manner and words showed that he had a broad and complete knowledge of 
the needs of the agricultural class, and that his sympathies were with the farmers and 
his best efforts spent in their service. The deputation were given to understand that 
while he intended to continue the strictest economy in the conduct of his Department, 
he did not intend any division of the work to stand still. He further stated that the 
associations receiving grants from the public funds will be required in the future, as in 
the past, to return to the people full value for every dollar entrusted to them. After 
interviewing the Minister the members returned to the Palmer House, and resumed 
business. 3 


A letter addressed to the secretary by Mr. Wm. Jones was read. The writer asked 
that the prize list for the provincial winter show be amended, adding a section for “pigs 
under six months,” in each of the pure-bred classes; as the prize list now stands sows 
and barrows under six months show in one class. Mr. Jones desired a class for sows 
and one for barro vs. 


Moved by Mr. Geo. GREEN, seconded by Mr. J. 0. Snext, that the prize list for 
1896 remain as published. Carried. 


A letter was read from Mr. Joun Ketty pointing out that Hampshire and Suffolk 
sheep were classified together in the prize list of the winter show ; also a letter from Mr. 


W. M. Smith, suggesting a classification for Merinoes. 


Moved by Mr. J. I, Hopson, seconded by Mr. D, G. Hanmur, that Hampshires and 
Suffolks form class fifteen, and that Dorsets and Merinoes form class fourteen in prize 
list of Provincial Show for 1896. 


A letter was read from Mr. R. Gizson suggesting a change in the color of ribbons 
given to prize winners. On motion it was resolved that red indicate first prize ; blue, 
second prize ; white, third prize ; green, fourth prize ; Yellow, fifth prize. 


By resolution the following motion was carried: That there be no sweepstake prizes 
offered for best ewe or wether in the pure-bred class, at the provincial winter show for 
1896. 


Moved by Prof. Day, seconded by Mr. Jas. Totton, that the prize list as revised be 
the official list for the sheep and swine departments for the provincial winter show of 
1896. Carried. 7 


The following letter received from the hon. the Minister of Agriculture was read: 


‘‘DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OF ONTARIO. 
Toronto, February.10, 1896. 


F, W. Hopson, Esq. 


Deak Sir,—Referring to your recent communication relating to the matter of remuneration for the 
registrar of live stock, I beg to suggest that, by way of compro niss, Mr. Wade for the present yj ear receive 
twenty-five cents per pedigree, said sum to cover postage and the work connected with the office, which I be- 
lieve has been specially stipulated by your Association. 

I trust under the circumstances that your Association may consent to this arrangement, as it will bring 
all the reg‘stration into one office, which I think breeders of live stock will see is very desirable if we are 
to undertake the present arrangement at all. I shall be glad to learn that your executive committee, or 
such other body as may have charge of the matter, approve of my suggestion. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) | Joun Drypkn, 
Minister of Agriculture.” 
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The communication referred to by the Minister was a copy of the minutes of the 
Directors’ meeting held in Woodstock in which the Association offered Mr. Wade twenty 
cents per pedigree and ten cents per transfer to perform all clerical work on the lines laid 
down by the directors, Mr. Wade to furnish all postage and stationery, 


Moved by Mr. SNELL, seconded by Mr. Green, that this Association accept the 
proposition made by the Minister of Agriculture, and that the Secretary be instructed to 
write the directors not present advising them of the action now taken and respectfully 
requesting each to consent thereto. Carried. | 


On motion the following gentlemen were appoiuted a committee to finally deal with 
this question: Messrs. J. E. Brethour, J. I. Hobson, J. O. Snell, G. E. Day and F. W. 
Hodson. 


Moved by Mr. GREEN, seconded by Mr. Snext, that the Minister of Agriculture be 
most respectfully requested to vest in this Association all volumes of swine records, 
whether Americen, Oanadian or English, which are now in the office of the Registrar of 
Live Stock, and that all volumes of said swine records accruing hereafter in said office be 
also the exclusive property of this Association. Oarried. 


On motion of Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. Snett, Mr. Green’s motion passed at the 
last meeting of the directors was amended by adding the following words, “ unless said 
member otherwise request.” Carried. 


On motion by Mr. SNELL, seconded by Mr. Green, Mr. Snell’s motion passed at the 
last meeting of the directors was amended by adding the following clause: “ Except in 
the case of imported animals the pedigrees of which shall be published in full.” Carried. 


- Moved by Mr. Totton, seconded by Mr. Hanmer, that Mr. John I Hobson be added 
to winter show committee of Sheep Breeders Association. Carried. 


A copy of the following letter was immediately sent to each officer and director of 
of the Swine Breeders’ Association not present at the executive meeting : 


“‘GUELPH, OnT., February 20, 1896, 


Dear Srr,—Please find enclosed acopy of the minutes of ths executive meeting of the Dominion 
Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations. Are you willing thatthe committee appointed agree to the 
proposition made by the Minister? An immediate reply respectfully requested. 


Very truly yours, 
(Sgd.) F. W. Hopson.” 


In due time replies were received. Each of the officers heartily accepted the pro- 
position made by the Hon. John Dryden. 


: Executive MEETING. 


On March 25th, Joseph Brethour, President, J. C. Snell and F, W. Hodson, met 
Mr. Wade in his office and signed the following agreement : 


AGREEMENT. 


Memorandum of agreement made this first day of January, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six, between the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association, hereinafter called the “ Association,” 
of the first part, and Henry Wade, of-the city of Toronto, in Ontario, Esquire, of the second part. 


1. Whereas it having been agreed between the parties hereto that the party of the second part shall 
become the Recording Secretary of the Association, and in pursuance thereof the Association agrees to 
employ, and the party of tha second part agrees to serve the Association in the said offise of Recording 
Secretary thereof upon the terms, conditions and agreements as are hereinafter expressed and contained, 


2. The powers, duties and privileges of the party of the secoad part as Recording Secretary shall be 
{excepting any privileges to the party of the second part herein expressly provided) at all times subject to 
the control and direction of the Association. 


3. There shall be a separate division for the records of each of the different breeds of swine, of which 
records are to be kept by the Association, but no new division shall be opened by the Recording Secretary 
until authorized by the Association. 
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4, The rules for entry of records in each division and all printed or other forms to be used by the party 
of the second part sha]l be only such as are authorized by the Association, and as the same may be altered 
or amended from time to time by the Association. 

5. All transfers shall be recorded in the same manner as at present adopted by the American Shrop- 
shire Association unless the Association shall otherwise direct. 

6, All the publications of the Association shall be under the control and direction of the Association, 
and of an editing committee to be appointed for each of the different breeds, but all the clerical work in 
the preparation of any such publications, including the index, the transfers, the preparing and arranging 
of the matter and the ccmparing and proof-reading of the printed matter, shall be done and performed as 
the Association may from time to time direct by said party of the second part. 

7. In the published volumes of the Record, the name and number of the animal shall be given ; also, 
the date of birth; the breeder’s name; the owner’s name; the name, number and breeder-of the sire: 
the first dam’s name, number and breeder ; her sire’s name, number and breeder; and the pedigree shall 
end there, but on the certificate shall be extended in full. The case of imported animals shall be an excep- 
tion, their pedigrees shall be published in full. 

8. The party of the second part shall prepare, as before provided, the volumes of the records for publi- 
cation when and as he may be required so to do by the Association. 

9. All volumes of the English, American or Canadian records from and after this date received as 
exchanges by the party of the second part, shall be the property of the Association, but the same shall be 
retained by the party of the second part for use by him during the currency of this agreement. And the 
party of the second part shall be entitled to be repaid from time to time by the Association, all moneys 
disbursed by himself thereon in respect of the freight or carriage, customs duty or other necessary expenses. 


10. The party of the second part shall receive and be paid the following fees : 

(a) For each pedigree recorded and published in future volumes of the Association, commencing with 
volume No. 7, twenty-five cents. 

(b) For each transfer so re: ,cded and published, ten cents, 

11. It shall be the duty of the party of the second part in addition to other duties herein specially 
provided : 

(a) To receive and register and keep proper records of all pedigrees and transfers, and with all reason- 


able dispatch to issue certificates of such registration or transfers and forthwith to send the same by mail, 
with postage prepaid, to the owner of the animal registered, or to such other person as such owner may 
direct. 

(6) To provide and furnish free of any expense tothe Association, all necessary assistance, all necessary 
printed blank forms or other forms required, as directed by the Association. All office stationery, ail 
postage stamps required to properly carry on the work of the office, and all other officee quipments of every 
kind soever. 

(c) To receive and give receipts for any membership fees or any other funds of the Association which 
may be tendered to him. 


(d) To render tothe Association on or before the fifth day of each and every month a statement of all — 


moneys received by him under the preceding subsection ‘‘ C ” or otherwise, and of all moneys paid by him 
for any purposes whatsoever for or on account of the Association, up to and including the last day of the 
next preceding month. 


(e) To make the Association such monthly or other reports upon any matters as the Association may 
require. 

(f) To pay over to the treasurer of the Association all moneys of the Association, from time to time, as 
may be directed by the Association. 


12. It is hereby declared that any of the poweis or privileges of the Association as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, may be exercised by the Executive Committee, for the time being, of the Association, and any such 
exercise of such powers or privileges by the said Executive Committee, shall for the purposes of their 
agreement be deemed to be the action of the Association. 


13, This agreement shall continue in force until determined as in the next section provided, and upon 
such determination of the agreement, the party of the second part shall deliver up and hand over to the 
Akrsociation, all property of the Association then in his possession or control. 


14. Either party may terminate this agreement by giving to the other party three months notice 
thereof in writing. 

15. And for the due performance of all and each of the covenants, provisions and agreements herein 
contained, each of the parties hereto doth covenant, promise and agree with the other party hereto. 


In witness whereof the official seal of the party of the first part and the hands of the proper officers 
thereof, aud the hand and seal of the party of the second part, have nereunto been set. ale 


‘ (Signed) J. E. BretHoour, President. 
; In the presence of F. W. Hopson, Secretary. 
J. OC. SNELL. H. Waobs, Registrar. 
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SEPTEMBER MEETING. 


On Tuesday, September 10th, 1895, at 7.30 p.m., the officers and directors of the 
Dominion Swine Breeder’s Association convened to consider the report of the committee 
appointed at the last annual meeting of the Aesociation to consolidate the by-laws and 
re-draw the constitution of this Associatiou. At 8 p.m. the members of this Association 
convened to consider the report of the officers and directors on said constitution and by- 
laws. The result of these meetings was, that the constitution and by-laws for the Swine 
Breeders’ Association are the same as those adopted by the Cattle Breeders’ Association 
(see report of Dominion Oattle Breeders’ Association, page 17 ) with the exception that 
where the word “cattle” occurs in the preamble, or the constitution and by-laws, it was 
changed toread “swine.” The following clause was added to by-law 37: “ And animals 
bred by him or in which he is interested shall not be recorded in records controlled by 
this Association ;” and in clause 5 ‘‘ the membership fee is two dollars per year.” 
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BIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


DOMINION SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 


1895-6. 


To the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture - 


I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of the Dominion Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. 


Your obedient servant, 


F. W. HODSON, 
Secretary. 


LIST OF OFFICERS FOR 1896. 


ET ESCALYL CW citi See a ehl cil Ate PR One EM a Te be ai oid tel na ORE On ete JAMES TOLTON, Walkerton. 

FP LCCIPTESLAENE bc 4s «sce led ee a oh Battie a vace oi ai Wapele: GH A eta ee eee D. G. Hanmer, Burford. 

DCCRECAT Y= DPCUSUTEY Oois 8 ieee PMR el ede} Sales Ure b ica ee erated ater F. W. Hopson, Guelph. 

Directors : 

Cota woldai ce i-05 heen Pe Ae hes oc eek bette ne ee DL ence ae J.C. SNELL, Snelgrove. 
Leicesters ........... Be Sy So icra iS oleh dia $0 HO Nea ae cle ca renee ALEX. Sm1tH, Maple Lodge. 
SOuthd owns hose HIN aoe dee eo tars cb slater clea gue Peet en T. C. Dovuetas, Galt. 
Shropehires.: yee ky beeen set Bia re see cb oe CR A oe eee R. Gipson, Delaware. 
Oxfords Werle SN. ON me ae oe cs sath AUN eh Agi apie eee ncaa Henry ARKELL, Arkell. 
AMPS OS 6s. he eats ERT feta oc cdrecocte a sone Ree Re zee Ame JOHN KELLY, Shakespeare. 
PANGON Nat see A eter. oss ahi s hob ee cee mee ee JOHN GIBson, Denfield. 
POLBEtA MSR CN eae, oe cB ER co adie ML POM tides Bab er ake Nae gear nS R. H. Harpine, Thorndale. 
DEGTINGGS whee er Pr, cy ot ene na as he Ne ae acy Oe aa a ae W. M. Situ, Fairfield Plain. 

PORE OVI CCLOI WN oa PONE RS 4 nike Ki OEE ees ee ee ..+-...JOHN I. Hopson, Mosboro’. 

MM uene § Gro. E. Day, O. A. C., Guelph. 
(} § oe © 0) 8 © 80 © 6)» e860 © 0. 6 Oe 6 ee 6 6 8 6 Oy O08 06 8 Cgieee tle bw et S60 0 6 6 8 O16 6 € Oo ) ANDREW WHITLAW, Guelph. 


DELEGATES TO Farr BOARDS. 


OT ORL Bea ee tory ine Bee IOs Bot telah Cea .-. JAS. RUSSELL, Richmond Hill; J. C. Sneu, Snelgrove. 
LEC WANE a, hee amide Gi. x tach Aare eee. YUILL, Carlton Piace. 

WLONETOR LAA ee, Picts Pe feo Suc loo eclacd header DANIgL Brims, Athlestan, Que. 

LI ROTEL OS 5 ly elygi (0 o's So ilan B be ONMNS Relae Pama NS NIE R. H. Harpine, Thorndale ; ALEx. SurrH, Maple Lodge. 
TG TOR SEL LESS CRE SNAG RS LEG SGM SRR Ceo 2 ..... ALF. Brown, Picton. 

Peterborough .......... Ue Paar Leen he Bee fe Uk: Rospert Vance, Ida. 

BOMCUUTE Sioa Wn Wake ius Me tide a eides Ge agueeer ew dU, ANLEY: spellevilies 


EXPERT JUDGES. 


Cotswolds: J. C. Snell, Snelgrove ; Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge ; Thos. Teasdale, Concord ; James Russell, 
Richmond Hill; Jas. Main, Milton ; Heber Rawlings, Ravenswood ; V. Ficht, Oriel; Geo. Weeks, 
Glanworth ; T. Hardy Shore, Glanworth; W. G. Laidlaw, Willow Grove; D. McCrae, Guelph; 
B. H. Frink, Napanee; Jno. Thompson, Uxbridge; Peter McGregor, Marmora; W. Rae, Arkell ; 
Wm. Ward, Uxbridge; Arthur Johnston, Greenwood ; Joseph Ward, Marsh Hill. 


Leicesters: R. Eastwood, Mimico; R. Hastings, Wingham ; Andrew Thompson, Fergus; J. K. Campbell, 
Palmerston; Wm. Tindall, Fergus; J. C. Snell, Snelgrove; Jos. Snell, Snelgrove; Henry 
Allen, Newcastle; John Gibson, Denfield; Wm. Cowan, Galt; Clarence Wood. Freeman; Jos. 
Gaunt, St. Helen’s; Jas. Gaunt, St. Helen’s; J. M. Gardhouse, Highfield; John Laidlaw, Willow 
Grove ;.Andrew Whitlaw, Guelph; Wm. Whitlaw, Guelph; R. G. Garbutt, Belleville; R. C. 
Martin, Marysville; Alex. Smith, Maple Lodge; A. Easton, Appleby. 


Dorsets: G. P. Everett, Mount Vernon; John Jackson, Abingdon; Richard Gibson. Delaware; J. C. 
Snell, Snelgrove ; W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove; T. I. Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa.; M. A. Cooper, 
Washington, Pa. 


Southdowns : John Miller, Markham; R. L. Burgess, Burgessville ; Arthur Simenton, Blackheath; Wm. 
Martin, Binbrook ; Thos. Wilkinson, Hamilton ; Richard Gibson, Delaware ; John Jackson, Abing- 
don ; T. C. Douglas, Galt. 


Oxfords : Geo. McKerrow, Sussex, Wis.; W. A. Shafor, Middleton, Ohio; Aaron Bordwell, Fargo, N.Y ; 
G. J. Campbell, Pittsfield, Ohio; Henry Arkell, Teeswater; R. J. Hine, Dutton; R. C. Birdsall, 
Birdsall; Arch. McKenzie, Corwhin; S. Evans, Gourock ; James Tolton, Walkerton; Peter Arkell, 
Teeswater ; Jno. Cousins, Harriston; Jno. Harcourt, St. Ann’s; Frank Shore, Toronto ; Henry 
Arkell, Arkell; Wm. Dickinson, Mildmay. + 


Hampshires : Jas. Main, Milton ; John Jackson, Abingdon; John Kelly, Shakespeare. 
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Shropshires: Richard Gibson, Delaware; G. P. Everett, Mount Vernon; J. Conworth, Paris; W. H. 


Beattie, Wilton Grove; A. Brown, Picton; R. Miller, Brougham; Jas. Hanmer, Mount Vernon ; 
Jas. McFarlane, Clinton ; Jas. Cooper, Kippen ; T. M. Whitesides, Innerkip; J. Campbell, Wsod- 
ville; D. G. Hanmer, Burford ; Jas. Phin, Hespeler; M. Levering, Lafayette, Ind.; 8. H. Todd, 
Wakeman, Ohio; A. Elliot, Galt; J. Dickin, Milton West. 

Toronto: 8S. H. Todd and J. Conworth ; reserve, J. McFarlane. 

London: T. M. Whitesides and A. Elliot; reserve, J. Dicken. 

Montreal: G. P. Everett and Mr. Dawes, Lachine, Que. 

Ottawa: A. Brown, D. G. Hanmer and Jos. Barnett, Rockland. 

Kingston: D. G. Hanmer, Burford. 

Belleville : Jno. Campbell, Woodville. 


cere : James Brooks, Blanshard ; Ernest Parkinson, Eramosa; J. C. Snell. Snelgrove; Jno. Geary, 
ondon. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR 1895 AND 1806. 


Name | Address. Class 
| 

ths Sg Se CRORE eS Seca aves Ae eee eh ie ait eee 
Pe KOUer GLEL Meh Hottie t eee hee eke. Teeswater, Ont.... ......... Piatre Oxfords. 
Arkell, Henry.... .. gs NaMpint, Pt i ote Meeswator,.@mu iy eetanete ioe Monte) ree fa MR LOLGs, 
APMOUrS AMOTOW® oo. g 4 ites. bart Wes Dian yilies Omt a. co wks cnn i oen cee Leicesters. 
PAPICGINME ONE G8 oe nice hope mes Arkell OnGarce: ose mtne gn ve ao xtords. 
Armstrong Gre. Badass. seek Teeswater, Ont........ RS tale Ne 2 fe Leicesters. 
erownerAlired oh ac gander, Leer aee Picton; Ontos... 24, on. oe oropshires., 
Beattie, Ws SED sos ee Rae eet BAS ier ioe 8 Wilton Grove, Ont. i a NENG EO Shropshires. 
Blais, AMR eee at Guemmanaheld Ont. oe .s. vse ane soe Leicesters. 
Birdsall Wid Soni, .. ate. 2 BirdsallOn tire. ome atten. wena oo. Oxfords. 
Bowman, EON Deaateae Reagan: ati Vee ae tor. Geetph One y.4 4. stu ite. ao ete Dorsets. 
Bonaycastle, Hd Gone gene ee ee ean, Onti eke eats | Cotswolds. 
Burns, J. pe an ee eR Pim RIT Green kote ct ne acarhaiee th, Leicesters. 
Burgess, R. LP ah chr gt ge Re panels Ont es Apa ee le Southdowns. 
Wemipocliad OM cata <n) ie ek oe oe Woodville, Ont... . .. ....... ..,; Shropshires. 
Crookshanks, Fred.......... .. .... Bron sy ead. Ont ee ak cae cates 
Currey ele Gt SON eo Tee tet ees Fullarton, Ont .... |. . .++: veeef Leicesters. 
Conworth, Jno ..... Aris iOnG. are ce Maetiel Oe onl Seah oe Shropshires. 
TOR WOLC Rew. rote tas ee teeth WinIto ye Ont ier t canst at ava. aes Cotswolds. 
Ocoper, vas. & Son cw sa KIppen ORG cakes nee eck te ae Shropshires, 
Gane veda hen ms. thie se hie Ce almerston Ont ho ea. wae sama Leicesters. 
Calder, Chas .. or Brookins (1G Merit e, eos ocak ee oe Shropshires. 
OOUsINE eS NO ocho set ed. ees Harristom: Ontri sco ee. aa .-| Oxfords. 
QanierongeLnose tte ess ce Wnes Botany Onthee os so eee ee ee Southdowns. 
Dale, David.... ... eT gy ee tah Glendale» Ontier iis fan eee oe. Southdowns. 
Dickeson, Wm .... ... eS Mildmay, Onto Pes haa. seers: I KLOTGS, 
Donrlass cin Cue cep tae naey cee les 43 GaleyOntige ven ce any sonal ee tek teats Southdowns. 
Pickin, J Gniccos: seer PU pees heehee MiltonswWest(Ont.> ios oPo5 ves cee Shropshires. 
Pion ald sponge we ce ice ea a slat bee ROULN) ZOrha, ONG ir ig ee aie 3 Shropshires. 
Daviess Wobtis oc as ee Queen Street East, Toronto ........ Shropshires. 
Dryden, Hons J ohn fy sane hse POTONCO ONG 2 otea Aemies oe oe ie wae Shropshires. 
Errington, Fred . GClanwortanOnte sea, sete seach oe are Shropshires. 
Elliott, A . ey ee ah etal bi Ones ostog ot eerae et he heres eile e She 0 Shropshires. 
Ewing, Dane geetall  i ra at eee Dartford, Ont eA ed os hush, Shropshires, Berkshires. 
BROT CRUG be een OG ey ue ae ads DMivy-ermon Ont (os... ree lon oe Shropshires. 
PAB ING ss csi cote oust s Gourock; Ont?. 0.5. .02.....< /2 2.6] Oxfords. 
Brink) Bajos ss i: Napanee. OM trier? te cx wivbad Sele as Cotswolds. 
Frear, Alex ... PENACA SAN AY arn oe ee. ert le te tee Southdowns. 
VWicht, Vanentine .................. Oviel On Ga coi, tanh clei ine sei as 
Geary, John Ree ee ea LONGON. ON te nie oes eee eh te Oe oes Lincolns. 
Grey, A lanl, es sen ee etic ORS, ae Ex bridges Onti seer a are on eles Cotswolds. 
Gibson; J oni Teme es ee va ee Penfield: Ontiseyue kn fs ok cede lee Lincolns. 
ssowanlock; Robtems i hea. teas Maple EiihOntiy es ie eh eect he sen ee Oxfords, Leicesters. 
Gardhouse, dy BON pee. hanes Prieriignheldy Ont: eee. aes ees aie Leicesters. 
Prarnninta, Hii) ASG ee etais +o '0' oe Staffordville, Ont........ Chee tig Leicesters. 
Bair to Fol © aaah | gimme © eek aa i Rutheriord..Ont.. 2 1. eee ge) uInColos, 
SraTCO CL... seine pe ae kes oo a Elmvale, Gate ethno eee Shropshires. 
PEA els cas or eee ee es at Rare eto GHOGe oats Ge ot ones ak tenn remeiake Oxfords. 
Hawkshaw, W.S ............ .... Glanworth, OnG songs. tos as cure Shropshires. 
Pi alana hn 26 (ti Re pak mee POLORLO,. ON tak sues hae coterca Shite ai Dealer hides, ete. 
Prairie Get. es A ee ee eet Byyrtards Ontisso ys ten hr ak en Shropshires. 
PE AVAING Mee 9 oho 58, se ch Abacus PP horndale,sOntaeee aa ndtn shania Horned Dorsets. 
HOpseD ed ONE a7 Bu ees ost cae Mee MCB OrG MODEM. we mrt Mona tpt | Shorthorns. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Concluded. 


Name. Address. | Class. 

— —— | a eS a eee 
Humphrey obese te une ee len | Thamesford, Ont ............ ....| Lincolns, 
Fitinter, On se. sce eae tie, Wyoming, Orit, See Pa ony Cane Horned Dorsets. 
Hannah, Alexander ................ | Byng, Ont Manel eee ee Leicesters. 
Hastings, Robt... cine eerie Wingham; Onb.c 42 eee ee ee | Leicesters. 
Howatts3 9 tern.c bed ee Meee os. Lyndon Centre, Vt: ee 
Eoleoy yp OLic, saben etre oe Manchester, Ont... ee ee Dorsets, Tamworths. 
es ackson. ey) ODN 2s. ely peace Gees, bak, Abingdons Ont) 4... sane Southdowns. 
ell OUR ao uees ee ern ee rets cok ae ok Ontel ttl uenee Ren eee Hampshires, Leicesters. 
Ketchan, "AiR esac haat et es i oon OVA. UL" Guelph? Ont ie ane eee 
DOP 0, ps ORNUA as ete ter. cutee Gananoque, Ont), 9 ee ee 
Laidlaw, W. Gi...2..4..: PRT peern Wilton Grove, -Onéi.7.. 3 Cotswolds. 
Laidlaw.) ohn se jee ok Wilton Grove Ont» )y mais Leicesters. 
SB a ed a dele A De tl eo a Redwood, Ont yale cieho ate el cae | Horned Dorsets. 
Buarir VV AN lees Koen, ce eee ee Binbrook, Ontsa.. area eee Southdowns. 
Martin, FRY Geta en my Ge. | Maryéville# Ontae 2c) tse ee Leicesters. 
MIMEr Sie SA ee eke ee Brougham Ont cre een ae Shropshires. 
bletier, Peover: fete ete Bes seeks North:Pelham}sOntieee ee Southdowns. 
Bonide gy dD ARS m Ah Seg aN Re a ea Campden, Ont ea eee pete | Shropshires. 
AleGillivraysd nor A cae). oe: So UxbridgesOnt. 2 se eee ee Horned Dorsets. 
MMe Watlane,) ase. tee ..! oes veka Chintony: Ont oan ee ae Shropshires. 
McKellar, Toa a le eee wade ome ee VONCON, (Or ye eae ee ee ...| Horned Dorsets. 
OUVEraWIN Sec, Oe me Avonbank, Ont.. .......... Bot aes Lincolns. 
Ontario et AM College ....... GuelphyOnt 222g sea eesa aed ee 
rrr Oni tet sere la ee ae fh SAO ee Galt! Ontyitc.. 2. ee ane ......| Leicesters. 
Patceponwa tO eee ts Hh oe. eee Toronto, OAth. iota eee Shropshirer. 
‘Lod cb elk" eel eae ae RN | C8 SoA Oar aa |. Hespeler; Ont —. 45.8 hss Shropshires. 
Parkinson, Ernest ................. Kramosa, Onty oss eos. Lincolns. 
PUUSSOLN Ed ASHE. our os ants ale ha eeae Richmond. Onto, treme alee Cotswolds. 
Rutherford, JOON eho ea eee Rosevale, Onbapiiccae Wh vases Southdowns, 
Robson, Capt Thos: bee 2 exer eli derconecOubases te te, i Lincolns, 
Rawlings, Heber & Sons... ...... Ravenswood, Opts adnoiasiaie at cies Cotswolds. 
stephens, KR Wi. ous os eee Lambeth; Ont 47.252): Piva 26004, ae Laneoln ae 
Simmons, © Wik. 3 cere eee Ivan, Ont .. 1eso++ eee.....+..{ Berkshires, Shorthorns, 
Simenton, Aythiin toy ar tee a tere Blackheath, Onto i ae oe Southdowns, 
Smith, W. M. & tS chee Neen ann Fairview Plains, Ontnraeagy oie: Merinoes. 
Snell, OCR pitiless Snelgrove,-Ontienu cora.b here Cotswolds. 
Snell, ee OCR TO aa ie as | SMUGISLOVEMONb eos i. CA ee Cotswolds, 
Sisters le eee ae oN ae Buttonvilles Ont. etek Cotswolds. 
shore;Hardyt.. se. 6. eee: Peo ttuln N WOTGhOMeh Care eel Aes Cotswolds. 
Storm, Peter (205 sini et oe eae, eee Sherkston, "Ont . bie yin tn y's Akan tee DX LOMAS 
TNT el bls Rane Ree bata F Maple Lodge, Ontinener vu ....| Leicesters. 
Lolton ad aa yo. 077 Sen eee Walkertons-Ontatoseaus 50 0. a oe Oxfords. 
Telfer, As & Songcs: (2) eee eee Paris pO nteee eer aoe cin Soe Shropshires. 
Thompson, Wit rok ciate on Ree UX DTId gem Ete yates tye 3) gy Cotswolds. 
PEHOMDSON ya) AS0, Ay OWS ee ae WildmayisOntaecer ais cys Cae Suffolks, 
PLATTER LCA TaD erect ook fine SRY Deeeeee W.oolersOnt 3 sain eel. ase ee Oxfords, 
Wihitoridess Ta Mis. 0 7.8). Ve Sus innerkip,;Ontmeenceen sicln, le Shropshires. 
PYAR CLS WW Tin le eee Nd Sree eae Guelph Ontiaiia ee feos. > te Thelceaters! 
Wightman, Robt iver e ne bee Cwen Sound, Onisenee nae. . .....| Little’s Tick Destroyer, 
PV aniriscrigy Ie Rae poe ke a | Chilliwack, EO pee ee Southdowns. 
Wright, W. E.. aM re tt ae Glanworth Ont raw wenn) os oe oe Shropshires. 
IWiSeKE NG GO ces Cue ed ily anny oe Glanworth, Ontinaemunne se hoc anra 
Whitlaw, ANCTEWR eee eae eee Guelph, Ong Simian amenity Leicesters. 

ood, Os Face Sh rad ce i as Freeman Ontwaiecsd dete, eck Leicesters. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


DOMINION SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1895. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association convened in 
the City Hall, Guelph, on the 10th of December, 1895, President John Jackson in the 
chair. After the address of the President, the reports of committees appointed at the 
last annual meeting were received. 


In the absence of Mr. John I Hobson, chairman, Mr. Ricuarp Gipson reported for 
the Railway Committee. After discussion by a number of members, it was resolved, 
“that Messrs. John I. Hobson, Richard Gibson, J. ©. Snell and D. G. Hanmer be a 
committee to draft a series of resolutions to be submitted to the railroad authorities at 
Montreal,” 


The report of John Jackson and James Tolton, the fat stock committee, was pub- 
lished in the last annual report. (See pages 111 and 112.) 


The report of the programme committee was given by Mr. J. C. Snell, endorsing 
the programme issued by the secretary. 


It was brought to the notice of the Association by the secretary that Mr. Hill wished 
to obtain the feeling of the breeders regarding keeping stock two weeks at the Toronto 
Industrial. On motion it was unanimously resolved ‘ That the Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion expresses its strong disapproval of same, and are fully satisfied it would prove an 
injury to the interests of the breeders and be detrimental to the health of the flocks 
exhibited.” 

It was moved by RicHarp Gipson, seconded by D. G. Hanmer, and carried 
unanimously, ‘‘ That the directors of the Toronto Industrial be respectfully requested to 
provide better ventilation in the sheep pens and also more suitable facilities for ascending 
to the lofts.” 

It was unanimously resolved, “That we believe it to be in the interest of sheep 
husbandry that some plan be devised for the improvement of judging sheep at district, 
¢eounty and township fairs, and that Richard Gibson, D, G. Hanmer and John Campbell 
be a committee to devise plans and report at the next annual meeting of the Association.” 


It was moved by RicHarp Gipson, seconded by D. G. Hanmer, and carried 
unanimously, “ That in order that a suitable exhibition be held in London, it is very 
necessary that the prize list for sheep be enlarged and that better pens be constructed, 
and that this Association heartily commends the action of the Western Fair Board in 
asking for a bonus to enable them to carry out this work, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the secretary, Thomas A. Brown.” 

J.C. Snell and Richard Gibson were elected delegates from this Association to the 
Dominion Live Stock Association. Delegates to fair boards, etc., for 1896 were then 
elected. (See page 72.) 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The President, Mr. Joun Jackson, then delivered the following address : 


Gentlemen of the Sheep Breeders’ Association - 


It affords me much pleasure to meet you again at this our annual meeting, and to 
congratulate you upon the continued harmony and prosperity of our Association, due to 
the united efforts of its members. I am also pleased to notice the marked improvement 
in the flocks of Ontario sheep breeders of recent years. In reviewing the flocks of 
different breeds at the various large shows there is one feature that forcibly presents 
itself to every careful observer, that is the marked improvement in our home-bred sheep. 
To encourage this has been the aim of our Association, and promising, indeed, are the 
results already attained. A few years ago it was very easy, after looking over the sheep 
exhibit at any of our shows, to point out every imported animal. There is not now that 
contrast which rendered it thus easy to draw the line between imported and home-bred 
sheep. Even an expert judge would hardly like to risk his reputation by undertaking 
the task. 


Another important change which has been effected through the efforts of our Associa- 
tion is the better class of judges we now have at all our shows, as compared with those of 
years gone by. | 


Then, too, it is very gratifying to know that, notwithstanding the depression in 
nearly every line of agricultural production, the demand for first-class, pure-bred, regis- 
tered sheep has been good, and remunerative prices obtained therefor. Wool, althcugh 
a secondary consideration, has advanced in price, which helps to stimulate the trade in 
good sheep. I say good sheep, because only good sheep will yield the best returns, 


The possibilities of our country for producing a high class of sheep are very great. 
We have a soil and climate admirably adapted to sheep-raising, while our farmers are 
quite qualified to utilize these natural advantages. 


We have but to recall our well-earned victories at the great World’s Fair, Chicago, 
only two years ago, to establish our standing as producers of a grand class of sheep. Nor 
need we go so far back. Just two weeks ago, at the show in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, held under the auspices of that aristocratic body, the ‘ Live Stock Asso- 
ciation of America,” the Canadian exhibit of sheep was decorated with honors. Out of 
$1,000 offered in the fat stock classes, Canada (Ontario) won $945. What more could 
we ask } 


What has been said of that show is corroborated by the grand display of sheep at 
our own winter show. 


Now, without encroaching further upon your time, we will proceed to carry out the 
programme we have before us. 


REPORTS OF REPRESENTATIVES TO FAIR BOARDS. 
Montreal. 


I beg to report that when in Montreal I called on Mr. 8. O. Stevenson, manager 
and secretary of the Montreal Exposition Co., by whom | was well received, but finding 
the contemplated prize list a very complete one, and not having received the Constitution 
and By-laws of the Association, with recommendations as enclosed with your favor of 
2nd inst., did not find that there was much opportunity to make suggestions, and was 
unable to attend committee meetings at so great a distance from home, consequently have 
no statement of expenses to present. 
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In view of the recent action of the British Government in ordering the slaughter of 
all Canadian sheep on landing, and the recommendations of Professor Robertson at 
Waterloo within the last few days in regard to the establishment of the dressed meat 
industry on a firm basis by the Canadian Government, it behooves the sheep breeders of 
Canada to redouble their efforts to make this Dominion what Nature intended it to be, 
the greatest mutton producing country in the world. The healthfulness of the climate, 
pure water, sweet grass, abundant forage crops, hay; oats, peas, flax-seed and above all 
our magnificent root crops enable us tu produce mutton unequalled outside of Great 
Britain, in quality, juiciness and flavor, while our breeders have frequently at the 
Chicago Fat Stock Shows, the World’s Fair and the recent live stock show in New 
York, shown that we not only have the best English breeds but the knowledge and skill 
without which they could not be brought out in such perfection. 


Not long since a writer in the London Live Steck Journal quoted statistics from the 
examination of many thousands of sheep in Germany, showing that tuberculosis was 
almost unknown, which fact, if generally known, would undoubtedly cause mutton to 
take the place, to a great extent, of inferior beef. 


Canadian mutton and lambs enjoy a high reputation in the Eastern States, and if 
all that are exported were properly finished on rape and roots they would put thousands 
of dollars more into the farmers’ pockets than they do at present. What is wanted is 
scores of men in every neighborhood, and hundreds in every district, all producing a 
first-class article, with the scrubs fading away into an ever diminishing minority, and 
then we might have lamb fairs and ram sales such as are held at St. Boswells and at 
different points all over Great Britain. Asa small beginning in the direction of local 
fairs, which I believe have been largely instrumental in helping the British farmers by 
bringing: them in contact with each other, as well as by bringing buyer and seller 
together ; I would suggest the giving of prizes at all exhibitions, the smaller ones in par- 
ticular, for pens of five grade lambs, ewes or wethers, say five prizes of such amounts as 
would be likely to induce a large number of entries and attract buyers. 


It would be a great help if minor or branch associations could be formed in all the 
districts of each Province, as so many are too far away to attend the annual meetings. 


Jas. A. OCocHRANE. 


Peterborough. 


[ beg to report that the sheep exhibit at the Peterborough fair, which I attended on 
the 23rd, 24th and 25th September, was the best ever seen in Peterborough. This, no 
doubt, is a result of increased prizes and a growing interest in the sheep industry, The 
peas are good but were found insufficient to accommodate the large exhibit of this year. 
Only one judge, Mr. Arthur Johnston, was appointed and gave general satisfaction. I 
attended several of the Board meetings, and as your delegate was well received. The 


Board always seemed willing to adopt your suggestions where at all possible. 


Rospert VANCE. 


London. 


The Board received us with the consideration due representatives of our Associa- 
tion, and seemed anxious to carry out any suggestions we made, so long as they were 
within their prescribed allotments of money to the sheep classes. We urged larger prizes 
and better accommodation for sheep, both of which they acknowledged desirable and 
promised to provide when funds were available. 


A. W. Smiru. 
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Agreeable to the call of the secretary of the Western Fair Board, 1 attended the 
annual meeting, and before the adoption of the report I called attention to the fact that 
notwithstanding the representation made the previous year, the accommodations for sheep 
and swine were no better. I also urged that the prize list, instead of being cut down, 
should in all justice, and also in the Association’s interest, be increased, with what effect, 
you who are exhibitors know. We were received cordially, but at the same time one 
felt as though he were a poor relation, on sufferance as it might be—‘ We are glad to 
see you, but don’t be too obtrusive.” I made an appeal for more pens and better 
accommodation, as well as for a more systematic grouping. But of what avail? Swine 
and sheep were indiscriminately mixed. A bold, bad Berkshire was wasting his sweet- 
ness on the desert air, endeavoring to captivate a buxom Cotswold maiden ; and a dusky 
Oxford lass was casting sheep’s eyes at a bashful young Yorkshireman, whilst the 
Lincolns for some misconduct were banished to the horse stalls, For genuine downright 
misarrangement and lack of system or order, commend me to the Western Fair sheep 
and swine department. 


As long as the Board decide to keep open their books until the last moment, they 
can form no estimate as to how many pens will be wanted. But it is not my duty or 
inclination to show them how their show should be run. It is easy to talk on the matter, 
but surely it would not be difficult to get a superintendent that would keep the sheep and 
swine apart, and that would give the swine the planked pens and the sheep those not 
floored. 

R. GIBson. 
Ottawa. 


I attended a meeting of the Ottawa Fair Board in the interest of the Sheep and 
Swine Breeders’ Association on the 14th of May last and was kindly received ; in fact, 
they were delighted to see that the sheep and swine breeders teok so much interest in 
the work that they would send a man to help them. I was not able to accomplish very 
much in the sheep classes, but I got the prizes in the swine department somewhat 
increased, and a class added for Tamworths, 

Jos. YUILL. 


Toronto. 


As one of the delegates of the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association at the Toronto 
Industrial Exhibition Board for the current year, I beg leave to report that the delegates 
are well received by the Board of Directors, who give courtous and careful consideration 
to all suggestions and recommendations, and are disposed to meet the wishes of the stock 
breeders and exhibitors as far as they consistently can with the means at hand and the 
many interests they have to consider. The prize list has been maintained in fairly satis- 
factory condition. The judges were selected from the list recommended by our Associa- 
tion, and we believe gave fair satisfaction. 


The directors of the exhibition are entitled to the warmest thanks of this Association 
and of exhibitors for the splendid new buildings erected on their fair grounds for the 
accommodation of the exhibits of sheep. Their buildings are probably the best sheep 
pens on any fair ground in America, and are a credit to all concerned. The exhibit of 
wool, I regret to say, was not what it should have been, and if Ald. Hallam continues 
the offer of prizes so generously given by him this year, we hope that breeders will pre- 
pare to make a show of wool more worthy of the great industry they represent. 


J. O. SNELL. 


As a delegate to the Toronto Fair Board, I found the managers willing to make any 
reasonable change or improvement in the prize list, but as they have been at a large 
expense in new buildings for sheep this year, a better prize list could not be expected. 
The principal recommendation that I would make, is a full prize list for sheep bred and 
owned by the exhibitor. 

| JaMES RUSSELL. 
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an ELIS RT EE a a a 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING OF THE DOMINION SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A directors’,meeting of the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association was held in 
Woodstock on Wednesday, the eighth day of January, 1896, the president, M. James 
Tolton, in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were read by the secretary, and 
on motion of Mr. HarpING, seconded by Mr. Henry ARKELL, were adopted. 


A letter from Mr. Wm. Oliver and a communication from Mr. John Gibson were 
read. 


Moved by Mr. Gipson, seconded by Mr. Otiver, that James Brooks, Blanshard ; 
Ernest Parkinson, Eramosa; J. O. Snell, Snellgrove, and John Geary, London, be the 
judges of Lincolns for the ensuing year. Carried. 


The treasurer’s report was submitted, and on motion of Mr. SNELL, seconded by Mr. 
KE ty, the report was adopted. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT’. 


Receipts. 

Mem berac tees. 23.0! ko eR Fe ese einen Cede ae hae ot ae yt dary Geet as Das $ 96 00 
Degislative grant (50's. ehsce Lileweewe me piel oleate ans ib war otm ea Pde. alle eye ets rae 850 00 
‘Hntry tees, tat stock show's soi :4: musi whic einen Mis CMe o mer ee Berean SP ole ge Hijore 114 00 

dB | ea a SOUP ee AIS Ny Peet, Eure cw ts an Ret als RE NPT a sen $1,060 00 

Expenditure. 

Balance due treasurer as per last statement . carted ral eth csi a ee ae $ 54 99 
Hxpenses for meetings.) scm 28 5. siete.oe se ea se ace cee nur ead trae, Mads ie pa et 87 32 
Officers (salaries ..0524 32 sence one MS GRE SRO eet tae gee eer Teas A PM gk GO 100 00 
Postage and stationery ~.... 2.4236 Ves eenec = tes 2 Bars UN GOS AR ae Rea: RO ara 58 70 
Printing oe 5 vice Siete Alco ee ane tis gene 2g aie nce a ee 96 87 
Cast ‘of reporting meetings, 0 icy wie. Siar oe Mare arr a ee 41 25 
Cash paid for prizes. a2 .uees ene. SOOT as at Pe eames Sree race nb ne be 414 00 
Auditing books 01. ssa guetta woe eiett apa ft alone ne Uriah Ue a 6 00 
Din tiyi sacs serie crele ais ins > seis BER eT Pe RN een ee i a Baas ieee ee ig We Pes 25 
FOX press F. Se le sos 5 Cee kn earn lary clogs Spee ts ne a et a ae 1 40 
Addressing wrappets si s.r. a sees sey cee kate eee te i eae re eae 1 50 
Telegraph: SiS asa, suole caudalalels Sis cathcomte ane Seo 0 ces Pelt evens MR onan lg Ges esl ie ie ee 70 

otal ia. chin ee tie afar Gala oth oat a's. hrstope ier cne See rN ORL Cielo jaa eee es ea — $862 98 

Balance on hand December 31st, 1895....... 0... 0.0... cee eee ane $197 02 


The secretary’s report, similar to that read before the Swine Breeders’ Association 
(see page 54), was submitted to the meeting, and on motion of Mr. Harpina, seconded 
by Mr. T. C. Dovetas, it was received and taken up clause by clause. 


Wuat SHALL WE DO WITH OUR SHEEP ReEcorDs ? 


The feeling of the meeting was, that Canadian sheep records should be discon- 
tinued. 


Fat Stock SHow. 


Moved by Mr R. Gipson, seconded by Mr. A. W. Smiru, that if action be taken by 
other associations towards holding a Provincial show, steps be taken by this Asso- 
ciation to amalgamate with them. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Harptne, seconded by Me J. C. Snewz, that section 5, “ The best 
three ewes under one year,” and section 7, ‘‘ The best five sheep under two years,” be 
struck out of each class. After much divewesion this motion was carried. 


On motion, classes for the following breeds were fermulated with a prize list in each 
class amounting to $145: Cotswolds, Lincolns, Leicesters, Oxfords, Shropshires, South- 
downs, and a half a class each for Hampshires and Horned Dorsets. 
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Moved by Mr. Hanmer, seconded by Mr. Arxketu, that the two grand sweepstake 
prizes, heretofore awarded in the sheep department, be struck out, Oarried, 


Moved by Mr. Smiru, seconded by Mr. Dovatas, that a sweepstake prize be granted 
in each class, for the best sheep in the class, any age or sex, provided a suftlicient grant 
is received from the government to allow this, Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Hanmer, seconded by Mr. Syxtz, that in grade sheep the prizes for 
‘‘ewes two years old and over,” and “ wether two years old and over,” be struck out, and 
that the prizes for the three best ewes and for the three best wethers be reduced to $12, 
$8, $4, in each case, and that sections 9 and 10 be struck out and a section substituted, 
giving a sweepstake for the best grade sheep under two years old. Carried, 


- JUDGES, 


Cotswolds : Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge; and Jos. Gaunt, St. Helen’s. Reserve, E. 
Parkinson, Eramosa. 


Lincolns : EH. Parkinson, Eramosa ; and Jos. Gaunt, St. Helen’s, Reserve, Wm. 
Thompson, Uxbridge. 

Leicesters : Jos, Gaunt, St. Helen’s; Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge. Reserve, E, 
Parkinson, Eramosa, 


Shropshires - T. M. Whitesides, Innerkip ; and Henry Arkell, Teeswater. Reserve, 
J. Miller, Markham. 


Southdowns ; J. Miller, Markham ; and Henry Arkell. Reserve, T. M. Whitesides, 
Innerkip. 


Oxfords: Henry Arkell, Teeswater; and J. Miller, Markham. Reserve, T. M. 
Whitesides, Innerkip. 


Horned Dorsets and Humpshires : T. M. Whitesides, Innerkip ; and Henry Arkell, 
Teeswater. Reserve, J. Miller, Markham. 


Grades: Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge; and T. M. Whitesides, Innerkip. Reserve, 
Henry Arkell, Teeswater. ; 


The rules and regulations governing the show were adopted as amended. 


ANNUAL MEBTING, 


Moved by Mr. Snetu, seconded by R. Gisson, that the annual meeting be held 
during the Fat Stock Show. Oarried. 

Moved by Mr. Syeuu, seconded by Mr. Harprne, that the secretary’s suggestion in 
his report regarding the literary meeting be adopted, and that the time for holding said 
meeting be left in the hands of the executive. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Ricuarp Gipson, seconded by Mr. Harovina, that the work of pre- 
paring and publishing a standard of excellence be gone on with and prepared for the 
report of 1896, and that the work be left in the hands of the executive. Carried. 


TENT. 


Moved by Mr. Swetu, seconded by Mr. Smiru, that the secretary be instructed to 
occupy a tent as suggested in his report, at the three fairs, viz., Toronto, London and 
Ottawa; Oarried. 

Executive Committee and Programme Committee : President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, and John Jackson, Abingdon. 

Winter Show Committee : The President, Mr. R. Gibson, and D. G. Hanmer, were 
appointed a deputation to wait on the Government to ask for increased grant, 


Moved by Mr. Smiru, seconded by Mr. Gisson, that the executive committee be 


instructed to draw up a by-law dealing with the question. of objections to expert judges, 
Oarried. 
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SEPTEMBER MEETING. 


On Tuesday, September 10th, 1895, at 1 p.m., the officers and directors of the 
Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association convened to consider the report 0” the committee 
appointed at the last annual meeting of the Association to consolidate the by-laws and 
re-draw the constitution of this Association. At 2.30 p.m., the members of this Associa- 
tion convened to corsider the report of the officers and directors on said constitution and 
by laws. The result of this meeting was, that the constitution and by-laws to be found 
on page _ of the report of the Dominion Uattle Breeders’ Association was adopted with 
the following exception: That where the word “cattle” occurs in the preamble, or the 
constitution and by-laws, it was changed to read ‘‘sheep.” The following clause was 
added to by-law 37: ‘* And animals bred by him or in which he is interes‘ed shall not be 
recorded in any records controlled by this Association.” The following by-law was 
inserted between by-laws 38 and 39: ‘It is hereby provided that the sum of $15 will be 
paid by this Association to any party or parties who furnish proof that will lead to the 
conviction of any person or persons under by-laws 35, 36, 37, and 38.” 


CHEVIOT EWES. 


APPENDIX A. 


PUBLIO MEETING. 


A joint meeting under the auspices of the Dominion Sheep, Swine and Cattle 
Breeders’ Associations and the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario, was held in 
the City Hall, Guelph, Ontario. Hon. Joun Drypsn, Minister of Agriculture for the 
Province of Ontario, occupied the Chair. When opening the meeting the Chairman said : 
Iam very glad on the present occasion to be permitted to meet so many of the members of 
the various organizations under whose auspices this meeting is called. These organiza- 
tions represent different branches of agriculture; they are, perhaps, to some extent 
entirely distinct from each other, yet I know I am not saying too much when [ say with 
the utmost harmony existing between them. That there is no feeling of jealousy, and 
that all are ready to rejoice when any advancement is made in any of these branches, is 
evident. Undoubtedly the dairymen, who I understand are represented on this occasion, 
have for a number of years had the best of it in comparison with those who have been 
following other lines of agriculture. The dairy products have maintained their prices 
with very little variation for many years, but I am sorry to say that during the present 
year they too have felt the pinch of depression ; still, later in the season a change has 
taken place so that | apprehend the dairymen will go forward to the next \ear with new 
hope and courage, and I hope they may meet with similar success to that enjoyed by them 
in the past. 


Our hog products are not in the demand they were a year ago, and therefore breeders 
feel the effect of it at once. I suppose the same thing might be said with reference to 
sheep, yet I am glad to say that the breeders of all these different animals are not deterred 
because of the depression or because of the lower price from keeping up their flocks to 
the highest quality. 


No one can go to this exhibition and look at the animals there without realizing that 
stock breeders are doing first class work along these lines. We certainly are not retro- 
grading, and I think in most cases we are making some advancement. The same con- 
dition was evident at the New York Show of Live Stock, which was held a few days ago, 
and which I had the pleasure of visiting three or four times. I found there that some of 
our sheep breeders had undertaken to champion the Canadian cause at that great show, 
and as usual they came away with a good many laurels; out of $975 which filled up the 
class in fat sheep, Oanadian sheep breeders were able to bring away $920, (great applause), 
Jeaving $55 to be divided among the various American dealers. That reminds us of 
what occurred in Ohicago, and it only:shows that breeders in Outario are keeping up the 
quality of their live stock, because in a show like that you can win nothing excepting the 
quality is what it ought to be. There is great danger, when prices are low, of our farmers 
saying : “It doesn’t matter how I feed or breed there is nothing in it anyway.” That is false 
doctrine, and some of us, in our experience, have discovered that it is not sound. I 
remember years ago when I used to depend upon fat stock on my farm more than I do at 
present, that when the price waa likely to be low, that was the time I desired to do my 
best, because I realized that if I had animals possessing superior quality I was able to 
get the cream of the market, whatever it was, while my neighbor who had an inferior 
article might not be able to sell it at all, or had to take what he could get. If prices are 
Jow we must still endeavor to keep the quality to the highest point, otherwise we are 
certain of meeting with failure, 
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Now, it is because of such exhibitions as we have here, that we keep before the 
people these ideals. These exhibitions tend to stimulate our farmers, and perhaps by this 
means we are aroused to considerable enthusiasm even under the depressed conditions, 
and I have always advocated and given my support to the holding of these exhibitions, 
I do not think this Province can afford to do without the fat stock show. (Applause). 
I do not think this Province can afford to goon in agricultural pursuits without encourag- 
ing our farmers and our breeders year by year, and I hope, therefore, this show may con- 
tinue. It has been gratifying to hold this exhibition in the city of Guelph for a number 
of years. I would like to say that perhaps there is no city in the Province of Ontario 
which knows better how to entertain strangers and how to make us feel at home, and to 
give usa hearty shake of the hand, and to greet us with a heartier cordiality, than the 
city of Guelph. There is one thing I have against the inhabitants of this city. They 
say : ‘‘ We like to see you walking about our streets ; we would like to have you spend as 
much of your money in the city of Guelph as you can, but we do not care to look at those 
animals.” Now I would like to say, especially to the ladies of the city of Guelph, 
who are very fond of the finest of beef and poultry, and pork, I would like to invite 
you over to the show in order that you might see the animals walking about, and 
see what they look like. There is nothing offensive about the show, and I hope to-morrow, 
and the next day, to see great numbers of the people of the city of Guelph visiting 
this show. The people who bring these animals here ought to be encouraged, and 
they will be gratified by seeing persons who do not ordinarily attend, coming in to 
see what they have. We have a lengthy programme, as you will observe, and I do 
not intend to detain you at this moment with any further remarks. I happen on this 
occasion to be monarch of all I survey, and perhaps I may take the opportunity of 
saying something else during the course of the evening. I now call upon Mr, James 
Innes, M.P. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. InnEs said: I have very great pleasure indeed, in the name of the citizens of 
Guelph, in extending to all a royal welcome to this Royal City, and [ would supplement 
that also by extending on behalf of the farmers and residents of this district a similar 
welcome. Many of them I see here to-night, for they, along with the members of the Fat 
Stock Club, of the city of Guelph, have always taken great interest in our exhibitions 
and have also worked hard to make them a success, Perhaps some before me to-night 
may not be aware that many years before we had such a Provincial Winter Show as we 
have now, which I believe is likely to be the best we have ever had in the history of the 
Association, we had, I do not know for how many years, an annual show of fat stock. 
Indeed I recollect some ten or twelve years ago being in Ottawa about the end of January 
and happened to meet Lord Lansdowne, and he said to me, ‘“‘ Mr. Innes, we have been 
feeding off Guelph for the last month,” meaning thereby that the best stock, beef and 
mutton, came from Guelph ; and I might also add the best cheese, for many of you know 
Guelph Township is celebrated as producing the best Stilton cheese in Canada. (Applause.) 
We are now holding the twelfth annual exhibition under the auspices of the “ Provincial 
Fat Stock Club,” which has been largely assisted by the Associations to which Mr. 
Dryden has alluded—the Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associations—which have materially 
supplemented the prize money, and have slso for some years held their annual meetings 
in our city and thereby given additional interest, not only to themselves but also to all 
those who choose to become members and join in the discussions and profit by information 
which those discussions. afford. I am happy to say on this occasion, in addition to this 
we have also for the first time the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario, and I 
hope that now they have joined with us this will only be the first of a series. of 


meetings, I also wish to mention the pleasure we have in associating with us for the 


first time the Poultry Association of Guelph. I understand the exhibit to-day is the 
finest that has ever taken place in Ontario. Indeed, I am informed that the entries 
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exceed 1,000 in number ; and here I will suggest that it will be for the benefit of the 
“ Fat Stock Club,” as well as for the benefit of the Poultry Association of Guelph, if 
they could see their way to amalgamate, for I believe it would help largely to locate for 
all time to come the annual Provincial Winter Exhibition in this city. (Applause.) 


Another association, I understand, was formed last year of a more extensive nature ; 
I allude to the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association, which 1 understand is to include 
the breeders of all sorts of cattle. I am glad to see the by-laws and constitution of this 
Association provide that one director be chosen yearly by the officers of the Agricultural 
College. This will put the Association more in touch with the College and more in touch 
with the agricultural interests of the country, and I believe it will be benetical to both. 
Ihave simply alluded to these matters to show that in the few years in which these 
associations have taken part in our annual show, it has grown yearly in interest, 
and it is destined still to grow, I hope that the suggestions made by the chairman, viz, 
that the people of this city, and the ladies especially, take an interest in the exhibition, 
will be acted upon. Before I take my seat I wish to allude to the fact that the old Azri- 
culture and Arts Association of the Province of Ontario is about to go out of existenee. 
In its day it did an enormous amount of good in the Province in fostering agriculture, 
and especially in encouraging live stock. The Provincial Exhibition, when it wandered 
about from one city to another, was an educator to the people ; the Industrial Echibition 
at Toronto, and the different exhibitions that are held in the larger cities and smaller 
cities, and county shows have superseded the old exhibition. We now havea more per- 
fect organization. We have besides, through the wisdom of the Ontario Government, 
Farmers’ Institutes in successful operation. The series of meetings will soon commence 
all over the Province, and will continue for several weeks, Exch is now doing a good 
work in its own locality, and will be more successful than ever under the energetic direc- 
tion of Mr. Hodson. I may say to the credit of Dr. Mills, President of the Agricultural 
College, that he was the first to introduce institute work in Ontario, and it was only 
when he was unable to do the work that it fell into other hands. We also have a Travel- 
ling Dairy, and we have other means of information by which the agricultural community 
is able to keep abreast of the times, and above all, we have the Agriculturat College, 
which is doing successful work. In a few years scores and scores of young men will be 
sent out all over the Province, wh se education must tell upon the agricultural community. 
I think we can congratulate ourselves on the present state of agriculture in this Province. 
It is true times are hard and prices low, but it is hoped that bad times will soon pass 
away, and if anything will help towards that end it is the assistance given by the Gov- 
ernment towards keeping up these associations and encouraging the work at the Agri- 
cultural Oollege and various other institutions, and through the influence of all these I 
hope the cloud will pass over and we will see a brighter day for agriculture in this 
Province. JI extend to you on behalf of the citizens of Guelph our best hospitality. 
Applause. 


ADDRESS BY MR. A. PATTULLO. 


Mr. AnpREWw PatruLuo, President of the Dairymen’s Association of Western 
Ontario, was the next speaker. He was well received by the large audience, and spoke 
as follows: In asking me to respond to the kind words from Mr. Innes, addressed to the 
various bodies represented here, I feel the management of this meeting have imposed 
upon me a heavy responsibility, and I should be glad had it been placed on older 
shoulders. 1 may say on behalf of the Association with which I am more particularly 
connected, and of the Associations represented here, that 1 am sure I express the feeling 
of ali the members here when I say we reciprocate the kind words addressed to us so 
admirably by Mr. Innes, 


There is an appropriateness in this Fat Stock Show being held in the city of Guelph, 
and in the various bodies representative of Canadian agriculture meeting in this city, and 
I must congratulate the people of Guelph and the farmers of the Guelph section upon the 
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enviable reputation which this city has in connection with agriculture, not only in this 
Province and throughout the whole Dominion, but throughout the world, I may say, . 
because, it is a matter of notoriety, and you know that the city of Guelph is known in 
connection with Canadian agriculture, not only here but abroad. It is something for a 

city of this size, not one of the largest cities of the Province, to be known throughout the 

world, through the energy and enterprise and intelligence of the farmers of the district, 

to be “The Smithfield of Canada.” I think this is an enviable position for your farmers 

to have won, and for the sagacious men in Guelph who co-operate with the farmers in 

making the city of Guelph the centre of that great trade. 


Guelph has another special claim for distinction in having the Agricultural 
College located here. Of course it was not altogether your fault the College was put 
here, but I think it was eminently proper that it should have been placed here ; it was 
your good fortune that it is so placed, and the influences that emanate from this district 
go throughout the whole of this broad Dominion. I learned since 1 came upon this plat- 
form that these facts are not the only claim to distinction that you, the good people of 
the city of Guelph, have in this connection. [ learned for the first time that you make 
the best cheese in the world, or the best cheese in the Province of Ontario, right near 
the city of Guelph. We, up around the town of Woodstock, in glorious old Oxford, had 
the impression that we did that ; but I stand corrected and I will revise my opinion in 
the cheese industry, because [ recollect the fact that Mr. Innes is a journalist, and [ 
know no newspaper ever tells anything except what is strictly correct,—(laughter)—and 
T accept Mr. Innes’ statement that Guelph is the place where the best cheese is made, 
because if I do not accept that statement I might get into trouble the way I did at the 
Hastern Dairymen’s Association, when I said we had the honor of having had the 
original cheese factory of the country, when [ found there were original cheese factories 
without number, and that the only and original cheese factory was down in Eastern 
Ontario, and there was another one of the same sort in Quebec, and in various parts of 
the country. So that we in Oxford had to abandon our claim, and now I, in your pres- 
ence, on behalf of the county of Oxford, abandon our claim to make the best cheese. 
(Applause. ) 


You will allow me before sitting down to say one or two words in reference to some 
remarks that have fallen from Mr. Dryden and Mr. Innes. Mer. Dryden has referred to 
the aims and objects of this Association in admirable terms. { agree with all he has said 
about the necessity ot having fat stock shows. The gatherings of these Associations have 
done an enormous amount of good to the agricultural community in the past few years, 
and they are still likely to do more in the future; they should not be abandoned. There 
are a great many associations represented here to-night, but I do not know chat the num- 
ber is too large. They are not only object lessons and means of education, but they are 
associations of business men banded together ; they are looking atter the business interests 
of the various branches of agriculture, which they undertake to represent, and they are 
doing a vast amount of good. I think the educational value of these associations can 
scarcely be estimated. ‘The one which I represent is giving every year a propaganda of 
education, holding meetings all over the Province. You know what the Farmers’ 
Institutes are doing in the same way, and the Swine Breeders’ Association are doing 
similar work, in perhaps a little different way, but they are carrying on faithful work in 
agricultural education, and it is thorough education of the right sort, the discussion and 
comparison of the sum total of years’ experience. It is through practical education 
that sort that farmers can progress year by year. Allusions have been made to the fac 
that Canadian agriculture has not been so prosperous as in the past. That farmers have 
had special disadvantages to contend against is true, but we have the comfort that we are 
perhaps as well off, or better off in this country, than the farmers of most other countries. 
We have probably not suffered so much as the farmers of England, or our neighbors, the 
farmers of the United States, so that while we have had to contend against great diffi- 
culty, our condition has been very far from deplorable, and there is as great a future for 
the Canadian agriculturists as there have been great opportunities for farmers in the past. 
My own impression is that the future of Canadian agriculture depends largely upon the 
people. Watching the markets of the world, you have got to do the same as business 
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men have to do in the cities and towns. Jf you are going to prosper you must know 
what the markets of the world want, you cannot change the markets of the world any 
more than you can change the prices. When you find out what the great consumers of 
the world want, then you must provide them with it. To give you anillustration: We in 
the county of Oxford, where the dairy industry is the great industry, are very mach inter- 
ested in pork. The swine breeders know that they have not only to supply good pork, 
equal to Danish, but they have to provide pork with a good flavor, and they must supply 
it in the particular form in which it is wanted. Your hams and bacon have to look as 
the English people want them to lcok, as well as to taste in such a way as to suit their 
palates. ‘The farmers must cater to the markets rather than hope to change them. You 
cannot change the price of anything, and when the prices are down you have got to set 
your hands and brains to work finding out how you can produce the products of the farm 
a little cheaper than in the past. We have been teaching the gospel of good cheese for 
many years to the farmers, or rather they have been teaching it to themselves, and they 
have learned a good deal about the cost of production. This year the price of cheese has 
gone down. The first obvious lesson we have got to learn through adversity. Adversity 
it is that makes us perfect in this world in a great many ways; probably if we did not 
suffer we would not be what we are, not only in business but in every phase of life. It 
is through adversity the farmers have to learn, and one of the great lessons they have to 
learn is to cheapen the cost of production. There is a vast amount to do yet, the farmers 
have not done as much as they might have in dairying; they are satisfied with old 
buildings, old cheese factories, and old appliances which were good enough thirty years 
ago, but are entirely insufficient to meet modern requirements. These buildings and 
appliances place them at a tremendous disadvantage with the new factories which have 
been established in Manitoba and the Maritime Provinces. What would now be the best 
thing for them to do is to get rid of these factories ; it would be a blessing in disguise if 
many of these factories would burn down ; it would be a distinct benefit because they 
eculd put in machinery by wich they could produce better cheese at less cost. [am 
glad to see that the farmers are taking hold of the question of better roads throughout 
the country. It is a fact beyond the possibility of discussion that in the cheese industry 
throughout Canada, by simply making the roads better than they are, the cost of produc- 
ing cheese could be reduced from one-half to one-quarter of a cent per pound. 


In some districts practical dairymen tell me that the roads increase the cost of cheese 
two cents a pound. For instance, in the Ohatham district and in some parts of that 
country, the roads make it absolutely impossible that the dairying industry can be carried 
on at all. What difference does it make to the farmer whether he gets ten cents a pound 
for his cheese and it costs him eight, or whether he gets nine cents and it costs him only 
seven to produce it? If the price of cheese goes down I say the lesson is this: Improve 
the roads over which you must haul your products, and reduce the cost of producing that 
cheese, and the same thing applies to every agricultural interest in the country. We 
should educate our young farmers. My impress‘on is that in this country we have got 
enough education, if not too much. I am in favor of liberal, popular education. I know 
that a sort of craze set in: about the middle of this century for universal education, and 
probably it has gone in some directions to an absurd length. I do not believe we are in 
danger of having too much education, but I do believe, in this country, there is a great 
deal of what I cail miseducation. I refer to it especially in reference to the farmers, 
and I want to say to the farmers here that you ought to look more carefully than you 
have done in the past after the education of your boys. I believe many of the boys have 
been taken from the farms in this country and educated in directions which rather unfit- 
ted them for the duties of life, ana fitted them for a calling at which they could fiad no 
possibility of success. Just now many doctors and lawyers all over the country are 
starving—perhaps some of you are glad to hear that this is the case. The professions 
are overcrowded and the shops are overcrowded ; still we are taking our boys from the 
farm and giving them a literary education, and never thinking to interest them more in 
the duties of the farm. I have no objection to a literary education, but I say, don’t be 
so anxious about your boys knowing classics. These are welt enough in their way, 
although they sometimes lead boys and girls to spend their time in reading the latest 
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novels of the day and in wasting their resources. If our boys, the sons of the farmers 
in this country, find they have got the rudiments of a good elementary education, don’t 
mind these things so much, but educate them with reference to the farm on which you 
should endeavor to keep them, Train them in everything relating to the farm ; teach 
them the nature of the soil, how to increase the fertility of the soil. how to prevent 
deterioration of the soil. Teach them how to produce cattle at a profit. Teach them 
how to make good cheese, and not to make bad cheese. Teach them all about swine, and 
the prevention of disease among animals. Teach them how to grow fruit at a profit. If 
you haven’t got farms at home for them, send them into Manitoba, or into Algoma, which 
Mr. Dryden is opening up, and where there are glorious opportunities for the boys of 
Ontario. I say, give your boys that sort of education. If it were not that Mr. Dryden 
is here, and he was a member of the government, I was going to say that we have had 
enough high schools—if not tco many. (Applause.) If I had my way I would combine 
for a few months the Department of Agriculture with the Department of Education— 
and you know the old saying, about the man and his wife being one, and she the one— 
and I should want in this combination that the Minister of Agriculture be the one, and 
I would ask him to convert one half the high schoois into elementary training schools 
of agriculture. Instead of teaching boys so many “ologies” I would teach them the 
rudiments of agriculture, so that they would go back to the farm trained and fitted for 
the farm, and then these elementary schools of agriculture would be so many great 
feeders of the great agricultural university situated by the city of Guelph. This is what 
I believe the farmers of this country want. I have perfect faith in this country and 
in the progress of this country, despite the facts that agriculture has been d: pressed, 
and that the farmers have not been doing so well as we would like to see them doing. 
This is a glorious country of unlimited resources. 1 have been in southern Europe for 
the last month or £0, and in passing through these countries it has been in my mind 
scores and scores of times, what a happy people we ought to be in this glorious Canada 
of ours, compared with the people of those old Jands. (Applause.) Every time I go 
away I come back loving this country more than I ever did before, and having more 
perfect faith in its people and future. There are some lessons we learn abroad. 1 was 
in one great city in Italy where there are twenty-five thousand people living upon the 
streets ; performing all the functions of life upon the street, having no more home than 
the wild beasts. We see from the train windows people plowing with a horse and ox 
together, and with a plow which might have been used by Romulus, or one similar to 
which Abraham might have used upon the plains of the Orient. We have many things 
to be grateful for in this country. One of them is this: We live not only in a land of 
plenty, but in a land of peace. In Europe they are ground down by the dreadful mili- 
tary systems, and the people are in half pauperism keeping up the standing armies which 
the nations will throw at each other some day. I say to the young men when you are 
at these meetings, and hear the condition of agriculture discussed in somewhat doleful 
terms, do not be discouraged, do not leave the country. In agriculture, as in business, 
there are opportunities for those who understand their business, and there are good 
prospects for Canada and for every young Canadian who is willing to work and is intelli- 
gent and industrious, and who has faith in the future of this great country of ours. 
Applause. 


OUR EXPORTS OF LIVE STOOK. 


Prof. JAMEs Rozertson, Dominion Agricultural and Dairy Commissioner, was then 
called upon and delivered the following address on the requirements of the British 
market, with special reference to our exports of cattle, sheep, and swine, and productions 
thereof: I came as a very recruit some ten years ago to Guelph, and if the people have 
retained their kindliness here towards strangers and have improved on it since then, I 
ean throw myself on their indulgence with some confidence. Having heard from those 
in excellent positions to speak with authority of all the good things you have in this 
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Province of Ontario and which I rejoice in sharing, I speak with a good deal of diffi- 
dence before all the members of these organizations who are doing so much for the people 
of this Province. It is very nice, the people of Ontario think, for me to go down to 
the benighted Prince Edward Island, and the darkened understandings of Nova Scotia, 
and the far away people of Quebec, and talk to them with some measure of confidence 
and self-possession, but to come before the very elite of Ontario gathered at Guelph is 
a different task, and so I feel some diffidence. I estimate very highly ail these educa- 
tional means which have been referred to, such as the Exhibition and the associations 
behind it, because of all the good things in this beautiful Province—and there are many 
of them—I do not know anything which cannot be made a great deal better than it is 
by the intelligence and skill, and industry, and patience of the men and women ot this 
Province. Even your fertile soil and wonderful grasses which cannot be praised too 
highly, you may make still more of by the application of skill, intelligence, and patience ; 
and if you go through the whole. list, taking the grasses, the fodders, the grains, the 
roots, the fruits, the trees, the flowers, the sheep, the horses, the cattle, the boys and 
girls, and the men and women—lI may say the last with a great deal of reverence—from 
the soil to the women, they might be improved. 


The British people, as represented through British markets for food, are great eaters, 
and the producers in nearly all civilized countries in the world are struggling for the 
privilege and profit, if any can be found, of purveying to their tables. The United States, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Italy, Holland and all the rest of them are engaged in a 
peaceful but commercially merciless warfare for the preference of her buyers. Canada, 
Australia and the other colonies have been shown no favors. In many respects the strong 
arm of Britain is partial in a motherly way to her colonists, but in the matter of her 
essential supplies of food she buys from whoever offers the best quality at the lowest price. 
From that come keen competitions between the producers of different nations for the first 
pl>ce in her markets, and between different kinds and qualities of food for the highest 
prices there. To win in these competitions, which by the building of great railways and 
the providing of more commodious and faster lines of steamships become keener every 
year, it is necessary that the foods should be wholesome, nice in taste, nice in appearance 
and particularly nourishing. They must also be foods of reputed resp-ctability as to 
origin and name, according to the English notions of these. Many a British family 
rather than offer to their guests a roast under the name of ‘“Ohicago” or ‘Australian ” 
beef will pay the retail butcher at the rate of six cents per pound to lie in a suave and 
unconscionable way for them by calling it ‘“‘ best Scotch” or ‘best English.” The 
imports of fine food products to Great Britain in 1894 are shown in the following table : 


Britisa Imports, 1894. 


Value. 
PUNTA SL UVATIE (LOPELOOG Viste cafe ak cul does vocal! ehetevsta. ete ates $44,237,455 
DOE mee CAI ORUS gamereeans 20 uh a dees netomat Bhs cu Gi oe ole ah csc auahate 110,594,951 
IES ub GOT eee MNOS ee ie oes ty Ben an ct fens edie e laka cd! ai'c skis otk alle 65,489,268 
TALS RP INC mmm eme ta ket Shoat HAN Bre! jel ai'y wston el gt oie F 14,818,075 
Ls LOS ET AG 8 de esas. hc RS a 26,644,708 
UAC he seamen ere tet oue UA at ass ee ok ees te shu, Guatereha ede Gat 13,424,292 
Milka condensed andupresetyed) i, coh. os tassel kie'e «sls ess 5,252,277 


$280,461,026 


The consumption of meats in Great Britain is now about 125 pounds per head of the 
population, and of that quantity thirty-eight pounds per head are imported. The con- 
sumption of butter is about fifteen pounds per head of the population, and of that about 
nine and one-half pounds are imported. The consumption of cheese is about thirteen and 


one-half pounds per head of the population, and of that five and one-half pounds are 
imported. 
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A chart was here exhibited, showing the comparative nutritive values of twenty-five 
cents’ worth each of different foods. From it it appeared that one pound of cheese con- 
tained as much nutritive material as two and a quarter pounds of beef. The greater 
number of wage-rarners in Great Britain buy foods which are concentrated, fine and of 
dainty flavor, even when they cost more than commoner or coarse foods could be obtained 
tor. ‘The foods of animal origin which are exported from Canada are particularly whole- 
some, palatable, nutritious and cheap. The policy of Canada in this regard should be to 
beguile the british consumers into depending upon us for their supply. That can only 
be done by sending the very best and finest quality continuously. The following table 
shows the total numbers of animals which are available for food and whence the supply 
might be obtained : 


THE Worwp’s Live Stock. 


ne ; Cattle. Sheep. | Swine 
In Rewari cima) Meee oes lauls DS, “atte agai be eee 298, 873,657 534,848, 924 | 102,172,224 
Untied ehinedem asec ce: 8. . cote rd eee 11,207,554 31,774,824 3, 278,030 
enitada ween are eee Re, Stpug, ORO re 4,060,662 2,513,977 1,702,785 
AUB RT ALAR Ya ae Peed Shem 8S cs Ra Ie A apart 12,682,018 116, 153.632 | 1,026,014 
RMittabad ay eel bey ies =, a. nc at gmc alle Anam 52,378,283 42,273,553 | 46,094,807 
' 


It will be noticed that the total value of the cheese and putter imported by Great 
Britain is considerably less than the amount paid out for dressed meats. Great Britain 
obtains her supplies of dairy products from the countries shown hereafter : 


a Butter. Cheese. 
Totalsomlus.  éto te hay as di sal oallaimy eosin da. Vote 1 ees dat adel $65,489, 268 $26, 644,708 
cwts. cwts. 
DOtadeduaibity act sake eM aan ee ae tl one Ree gages 2,327,474 2,266,145 
From— | 
OADkd a: 82h 0). ye Ot ice Re eh AI ne ee Lee eae 20,887 1,142,104 
United'Statess ......00020.... NTE hs Oe ar Rael 29,996 672,347 
Den mane ae, s vk 4hto Cee CRU meee Manas dlleter aN 1,102,493 | SPs Wt wh oe 
PAUIBG CRA BIA 29 Acie) eee cae MM ene, ts Sor gee 292,097 54,375 
TAN OO CPi ge | lashes ie ncee a Ae MMe alee oe ll! 424,645 52,969 
SW EO SIN: OF aaa Oise Ni 5 eae ie rel ne ie nee a 266, 830652 eae eee 
TOMBS eal) 2) trae, ie a a a 2 teas oe 165,157 298,693 
Germany..... YS cpntecaic Vide ont Seems Sig tealts teal mae Ta ia eae ae 137,755 ole eee A ee 


Other, countries! 2,09. 0.35 ee ea he vane one 135,999 | 45,657 


Canaba ContrRoLs Cunese. 


Canada is well up in supplying cheese to Great Britain. She now furnishes over 
fifty per cent. of the total quantity imported there, That has been brought about mainly 
by the excellent quality and by the means which bave been taken to get Canadian cheese 
and its quality recognized under its own name all the way through to the consumers, 
The Canadian trade in butter is a growing one, and the shipments of fresh-made creamery 
butter in cold storage compartments during the current year have given it a better name 


than it had been able to attain hitherto, A very large trade in that product is coming 
in the near future. 
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Great Britain draws her enormous supplies of cattle and beef mainly from the United 
States and Oanada, as the following table shows : 


British Mnrat Imports, 1894. 


——- 3 Cattle. Fresh beef. |Salted beef. Preserved | Meat, un- 


beef. enumerated. 
No. cwt. cwt. ewt. cwt. 
PL EAL RMON rat ts 2 ore erent ek ow cece wes 475,440 2,104,104 242,311 290,822 189,757 
From— 
GATT AB Eat wee Ole a kceie a cides cle ole SZ Saude ae y as 2,729 3,672 671 
(United States) os ic ces sc hier Nsschare 381,931 | 1,775,538 235,120 205,485 34,315 
PETS UL RLAG IER ER erie Nicer etter cehCreN Pee ete eee netes 304,513 3,375 70,602 10,569 


Other countries........0...0000 eee EYED 24,053 | ‘1,087 11,067 144,202 


Oompetition has begun with shipments of live cattle from Australia, and a cargo was 
gent from there by the Southern Cross in September of the current year. It des not 
seem as though the competition from that quarter need be feared very much. The freight 
charges alone amounted to about $39 per head, and the total cost for ocean transportation, 
including insurance, fodder, etc., amounted to about $68 per head. The freight only on 
sheep by the same steamer was $2.50 per head, and the expenses for freight, insurance, 
fodder, etc., amounted to $6 per head. 


The Argentine Republic sent during the first eight months of 1895 5,643 head of 
cattle to Great Britain. During the same period of 1894 she sent 7,831, and during the 
same period of 1895 the shipments from there to England were 25,161. However, the 
quality of the animals from South America is much inferior to those which go from Can- 
adian and United States ports, They sell from $1 to $2.50 per hundred pounds lower. 


The carcasses from United States cattle sell for about twenty-five cents per hundred 
pounds higher than those from Canadian cattle. In the great London cattle market the 
average price for six months ending August 31st, 1895, was about $8 per hundred pounds 
by live weight ; at Liverpool the average price during the same period for cattle on foot 
was $7 43 per hundred pounds. At the same time the hind-quarters of beef which were 
forwarded in refrigerator chambers were sold for from $10.50 to $13.50 per hundred 
pounds. The price for the whole carcasses from Deptford and Birkenhead were from $9 
to $11.50 per hundred pounds. The maximum price for the chilled or refrigerated beef 
was considerably above the top prices obtainable for beef from the United States or Oan- 
adian cattle killed at the abattoirs at Deptford or Birkenhead. The quality and price of 
“‘ chilled beef” are not to be confounded with or mistaken for frozen beef. 


AUSTRALIAN Frozen Mztat. 


Hind-quarters of frozen beef from Australia were selling for $6.50 to $7 per hundred 
pounds at the same time. The frozen beef when thawed out becomes unsightly in appear- 
ance, and that acquired attribute stays on it and with it even after it is cooked. In the 
London market the difference between the prices paid for Scotch and English sides of 
beef and those sold under the name of Canadian or United States is still considerable. 


Scotch sides are quoted at $11 25 to $14.62 per hundred pounds; English sides are 
quoted from $11.25 to $12.874; at the same time United States and Canadian sides are 
sold for from $9 to $11.50 per hundred pounds. These are the prices at the wholesale 
markets. The difference in price entirely disappears before the cuts from these sides 
reach the consuming purchaser. There is no discernible or perceptible difference in the 
real quality, but there is a very decided. and appreciable difference in the profits which 
stay in the tills of the wholesale dealers or the retail butchers. It is highly desirable that 
Canadian farmers and shippers should get their own legitimate share of that great profit. 
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British SHEEP I MPURTS. 


The following table shows the number of sheep and lambs and the quantity of their 
products imported into Great Britain in 1894 : 


Shee Mutton, 
See ae peice Mutton, fresh. preserved. Other sorts. 
No. cewt. cwt. cwt. 
PROLHLI Wi fr Olan a ree eye 484,597 2,295,066. 112,928 150,382 
r) 1 

From— 
Canadainsh coy. cette rine ORD. 135; G22 sno eee eee ee | 1,258 2,320 
United States Sarai cae it. 198,138 23,121 3,626 68,394 
Denmanky  O9e verre ee es GO, 406.05 Sor tae eee tae | s vale w folie Socamrea!| Mies eee ee 
Argentine Republic ........... 73,446 O80, 729 in) no's aad ee oe a eee 
Airstralasia Weee me. or oye se fa eee Hehe 1,439,502 1€6,619 43,965 
Other countries ......... . Pears 11,953 246,714 1,425 | 35,703 


There has been a great increase in the number of sheep and lambs shipped from 
Canada during the current year ; and now our sheep and lambs are threatened with the 
embarrassing scheduling regulations, which have done so much harm to our cattle trade. 


SWINE AND OTHER Propvucts. 


The imports of swine products are enormous and are continually increasing. The 
following table shows the quantities imported in 1894 : 


— Pork, fresh. Pork, salted. Bacon. Hams. 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Totale iene an ee ete i Aa eee? 180,383 225 010 | 3,689,604 1,129,704 
From— | 
Canidae hry kT eo ele es A ee te ee aes fae tte 254,443 50,576 
Aiitedy States a #4 ain eiee ae | 4,339 140,286 2,561,203 1,075,270 
Denitiarkis as ; was oct mae 2,015 61,460 706,828 1,785 
LOL ai Fee, a tera an heh ort ee 133,526 1,935 23,666. i) Woccdis ore a 
Sweden idee eee eke leet ae Wehentneee ap 1,791 72,041. | ae eee Ne oe eee Me 
Other countries. wide... ene 40,503 2,045 10,923 | 2,153 


During the last two years there has been a great increase in the home production of 
pork in Great Britain. To the end of the year, ending 30th June, 1895, it is reported 
that the number of breeding sows is sixty-four per cent. greater than during the previous 
year. The pork packers in Wiltshire are reported to have been paying in September of 
the current year nine and a half cents per pound live weight for pigs weighing not more 
than 150 pounds and having not more than two and one-half inches of fat on their backs. 
To obtain a larger share of this trade it is necessary that the swine and their products 
from Canada should be specially produced and specially prepared to meet the taste and 
demand of the consumers in Great Britain. They decidedly prefer bacon which is lean, 
thin and mildly cured. With the cold storage facilities there is a reasonable probability of 
developing a large and profitable trade with Great Britain in fresh pork as well as other 
meat products. ea 


Having thus demonstrated the enormous possibilities of the British market, Professor 
Robertson announced that the following proposals are now under the favorable considera- 
tion of the Dominion Minister of Agriculture : 
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Exports or Dressep Mrzats. 


The prosperity of the farmers of Canada is dependent in a great degree upon the 
measure of success and profit with which they rear, feed and market animals and their 
products. The live stock interests of the country are inseparably interwoven into the 
systems and methods of agriculture which are general in every part of Canada, with the 
exception of limited areas in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. To maintain the 
fertility of the land, to ensure the growth and rotation of a variety of crops, as well as 
to obtain a profitable revenue from the :apital invested and the labor employed, it is 
necessary that farmers in Canada should rear and feed increasingly larger numbers of 
cattle, swine, sheep and poultry. By the growth of Indian corn, fodder and other forage 
crops, the farmers are now able to feed twice or three times as many head of animals as 
they could provide feed for from their farms a few years ago. 


To give stability to the profits from farms, and thus to ensure prosperity to the 
whole country, it is necessary that all perishable food products from Canadian farms 
should secure as good a place relatively in the British markets as has been won by 
Canadian cheese and creamery butter. Judicious and energetic action by the government 
can accomplish as much for beef, mutton, pork, poultry and other products as has been 
done for cheese and butter. It is most urgent and desirable that something should be 
done, particularly for beef, mutton and poultry. 


There nas been a decided falling off in the number of cattle exported from Ontario 
and Quebec since 1830. The following table shows the number shipped from Canada to 
Great Britain : 


Year Cattle. Sheep. 
EBIO Pee cet ee Ce naa, Mere ayn eels ATR e TT bie win alate e € bres Qe bales 122,182 43,780 
Th eset, fgc aoe Peaetegon Ne OP a aks i MAR AA me a a 118,947 32,157 
ES OR eee e Rune neem eta ceed es ce ate aN acttlt eaten cets Uy cic iarin ie,» 6 #/stiate 98,755 15,932 
Lela pecs Coane een haere lena gen Shad ate eu e cteloals Wye sce'e 4 6s. 0 4's 80,899 1,780 
TeSe ON Terme Aine Ree naire Pen ui, Seka ty os 82,217 121,304 
Wee Wylie Bae ON CRE OR cbt a Sa RAVE ico Salat Biie ke GES vaio BSR Oda ee a 96,546 215,508 


* For ter. months only. 


The figures from 1890 to 1894 inclusive, are for the years ending June 30, and the 
figures for 1895 are taken from those published in Z’he Montreal Gazette, compiled from 
the returns of the shipments during the period of navigation at Montreal. Of the 96,546 
cattle shipped in 1895, it is reported that over 40,000 came from Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories. 


The shipments of cattle from Ontario and Quebec were checked in 1892, doubtless 
by the regulations of the British Board of Agriculture, whereby our cattle are required 
to be slaughtered at the port where they are landed. That leaves no alternative market, 
and the restriction is used to beat down prices unmercifully to shippers, and through them 
back on the Canadian farmers. In so faras the restrictions prevented the shipments of 
store or lean cattle from Oanada, it was not an unmixed evil, except to the Scotch and 
English farmers who purchased and fed them. They have been agitating for the repeal 
of the restrictions ever since, but what are they among so many who are resolutely 
opposed to any relaxation of the regulations? ven if the repeal of the unwarranted 
action scheduling Canadian cattle would give relief and safety to the business, it is evident 
that it is not to be expected from that quarter. 


I am of opinion that relief should be sought, and I am confident thatit can be gained, 
by the opening up of a trade by which the cattle may be slaughtered in Canada and the 
dressed beef supplied direct to the consuming purchasers in Great Britain. There are 
many difficulties in the way, which I think no private individual or joint stock company 
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can overcome. The business is one which is urgently and essentially important to the 
welfare of Canadian farmers, and because the government can overcome the difficulties 
successfully, without the expenditure of a large, if any, sum of money, it seems befitting 
that the government should take it up. 


MARKETING DIFFICULTIES. 


(1) When our cattle are shipped alive by rail and afterwards by steamship, they 
arrive in Great Britain in a jaded condition. They look at their worst, and are about 
their worst for killing for beef. Both of these conditions enable the British buyers to 
beat the prices down. Formerly, when the cattle could be rested and fed on grass or 
succulent fodders on British farms for even a few weeks, they gained tremendously in 
weight and recovered in quality quickly. That alternative avenue for marketing the 
cattle caused a relatively higher price to be obtainable and also gave a steadiness to the 
prices and the demand which are now wanting. 


(2) The Canadian shippers, with the cattle at the port where they have been landed, 
have no alternative but to sell at once, or within two weeks, at whatever prices they can 
get. If they hold for even a fortnight the cost of feeding becomes a large item of expense, 
and the arrival of fresh shipments by the next steamers gives the buyers an additional 
argument, which they use most effectively in further depressing the market and lowering 
the prices. 


(3) The beef from Canadian cattle when shipped and handled in that way, does not 
reach the consumers in a condition which permits it to secure a good reputation for the 
excellence of quality which it would have if the consumers were able to purchase the 
beef at its best from such cattle as are fed in Canada. 


(4) As a matter of fact, a considerable quantity of the beef from Canadian-fed cattle 
does not reach the British consumer under the name of ‘‘Canadian-beef.” The misrepre- 
sentation which finds a place in that practice works directly and continuously to the 
injury of Canadian interests. It prevents us from establishing the trading connection 
between the consumers and our producers for Oanadian products under their own name, 
which alone can ensure a satisfactory continuity to the demand. 


(5) The cattle buyers and retail butchers in Great Britain get more than their proper 
share of the ultimate ,rice paid by the consumers for the beef from Canadian cattle. The 
profits which they exact, as between the consumers and producers, and which mainly 
come out of the pockets of Oanadian farmers, are little short of extortion. Their voice 
and influence have been joined to that of scarcely veiled hostility of the landed interests 
of Great Britain against the withdrawal of the regulations scheduling Oanadian cattle, 


(6) These two powerful interests, although united from entirely different motives, 
may readily bring about such a condition of affairs as to bring almost irretrievable disaster 
upon our live stock interests. ‘That would be calamitous to our farmers for many years 
to come. An alternative means of reaching the British consumer with Canadian beef is 
the only way whereby a safe and elastic outlet can be provided for the increasingly large 
numbers of cattle which are being reared and fattened in Canada. 


(7) At the present time there is no opening for the exportation of small-sized cattle, 
such as are most commonly grown and fattened in the Province of Quebec. In one of 
our feeding tests on the Central Experimental Farm, it was found that the cost of feed 
consumed per 100 pounds of increase in live weight was least in the case of a calf steer 
of the ‘ French-Canadian” or Quebec Jersey breed. The beef from such cattle is of 
excellent quality, but their small size has debarred them from being exported, as the 
freight charges are reckoned per head, and a small animal occupies the space in a steam- 
ship which would otherwise be filled by one of heavier weight. 


PREJUDICE TO BE OVERCOME. 


(8) Dressed beef has not been shipped from Canada hitherto, because cold storage 
service in warehouse in Montreal and on board ocean steamships was not provided of 
an adequate sort for any of our perishable food products until it was taken up by the 
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government during the current year. Even a greater measure of success than has 
attended the cold storage service for the putting of Oanadian creamery butter on the 
British markets can attend the shipments of dressed beef and other meat products to 
Great Britain. That this matter cannot be inaugurated by private enterprise is evident 
from the tremendous disabilities from which the great United States packers and shippers, 
backed by millions of dollars, have not been able to escape. The question of sentiment 
on the part of British consumers is a most powerful and far reaching factor in determining 
the way they buy and the prices they pay for the articles of food which they consume. 
The name “ frozen beef” and the stories set agog about the abominations of slaughtering 
houses, diseased animals, etc., are powerful to keep the best class of customers from buying 
or fron: letting it be known they do buy anything but the best English and Scotch beef. 
Tf beef as good and as cheap as the best English and Scotch beef could be obtained from 
shops or depots in Great Britain under the name and supervision of the Canadian govern- 
ment for one year as an objeci lesson and introduction of the business, the best class of 
buyers and consumers in each of the large cities could be attracted to give preference to 
Canadian products. The beef could be sold at prices much lower than the current prices 
for a similar quality of English and Scotch beef, and an ever growing demand for our 
beef could be created at such prices as would leave it possible for Canadian farmers to 
obtain higher relative prices than they have been getting during the past few years, 


THE Puan RECOMMENDED. 


(1) The prime object should be to put Canadian beef and other meats within reach 
of the British consumers in their best condition, under their own name and in such a way 
as to attract the best class of purchasers to be our permanent customers. In shipments 
of beef and other meats from Canada it is necessary that they should be chilled only. 
The distance and the time required for shipment are not more than sufficient to permit 
the beef and other meats to be properly cured when they reach the stores and depots in 
Great Britain. The meats might be designated “ chilled Canadian beef,” ‘‘ chilled 
Canadian mutton” and “chilled Canadian poultry.” When the quality and reputation 
of Canadian meats under their own name are recognized and established we could 
continue in competition with the producers and sellers of meats from all other countries 
upon an equal footing, and with a fair chance of securing the best customers, par- 
ticularly if we could offer better value in better meats at even the same prices per 
pound, 


(2) To permit this to be done, and as an object lesson to the producers and shippers 
of animals and meats from Canada, I recommend that provision be made for the purchase 
of about 500 head of cattle per week during the shipping season at the port of Montreal, 
and that the dressed beef from such cattle be sent as “chilled Canadian beef” to Great 
Britain and distributed through retail depots in Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool and London in such a way as to secure recognition of its good qualities; other 
cities, such as Glasgow, Dundee and Edinburgh, might be included. 


(3) Arrangements could be made for the slaughtering of the cattle at abattoirs in 
Montreal. The beef could be covered by distinctively Canadian wrappers of attractive 
appearance ; it should be chilled in cold storage chambers ; it should be carried in cold 
storage compartments on board the ocean steamships; it should be taken into cold storage 
chambers at the port of landing, and from there distributed t> and through the depots in 
the cities mentioned. 


(4) The distribution through retail shops or depots in Great Britain could be effected, 
notwithstanding the competition of retail butchers. The prices at which the different 
cuts should be sold to the consumers should be fixed by the commissioner in charge of this 
work, on behalf of the Canadian Government. These should be advertised widely and 
effectively in the several cities. Canadian meats only should be sold in these depots. 


(5) It should not be made compulsory to purchase 500 or any other number of cattle 
every week. The number to be purchased and killed should be left to be regulated from 
time to time by the activity of the demand and the success of the distribution in Great 
Britain. 
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(6) The administration of the whole matter should be taken up by the Government. 
The actual net cost to the Government for the management of the whole business would 
depend upon the prices which may prevail in Canada for cattle during next season. If 
the price in Canada be relatively low compared with former years—which would be most 
unfortunate—then I am confident that the whole plan and business could be managed 
without any cost, loss or charge to the Government, and would show a profit; but in 
case the price of Canadian cattle in Canada should he relatively higher than in former 
years—which would be a good thing for the country—then, I estimate that a sum of 
$30,000 might be required to meet the extraordinary and unusual expenses, which are 
inseparable from the inauguration of the business, at the abattoirs, on board the steam- 
ships, at the depot at the port of landing, and at the depots or shops for the distribution 
of the beef and other meats in Great Britain. 


A GOVERNMENT Opsect LESSON. 


(7) By the Government taking full charge of this business as an object lesson to 
open up a channel for a valuable trade it would obtain the hearty support of the farmers 
of Canada, of the shippers of cattle from Canada, and of the railway and steamshi; com- 
panies. The 500 head of cattle (more or less) taken per week would not be more than 
about one eighth or one-tenth of the total number passing through the port of Montreal. 
_ (8) The Government control of this business would win for it a status and name in 
Great Britain at once, which no private individual or joint stock company could ever 
secure. The prestige of powerful Government administration, the reputation of the 
Government in having successfully assisted in putting Canadian cheese and Oanadian 
butter on the British markets in the best way, would vanquish the active hostility of the 
retail butchers, without any keen commercial struggle involving loss. The Government 
would be in a position to select the pick of the cattle at Montreal, and it would effect- 
ually prevent any such sentiment being foisted upon the consumers in Great Britain 
towards the dressed beef trade from Oanada, as would make them think of it as a “ cheap 
John” affair for the disposal only of the beef from the refuse cattle of the country, which 
were not fat enough, fine enough or large enough to be shipped alive. 

(9) It need not be managed by the Government for longer than one year, for doubt- 
less a joint stock company or other commercial concern could be formed to carry it on 
thereafter. 

In illustration of the course to be pursued Prof. Robertson gave a brief sketch of the 
development under Government support of the creameries and cheese factories of Prince 
Edward Island. In closing he said : 

If the business of shipping dressed meats be begun at once it would give safety to 
the outlook for the whole of the live stock interests of Canada and prevent a panicky 
disaster, which might come at any time if our cattle were to be wholly excluded from 
being landed alive in Great Britain. An export demand for Canadian dressed beef mighe 
also be created, which would last during the whole year. 

Immediately after the close of navigation at the port of Montreal exports of cattle 
from Oanada practically cease. That results in great lowering of the prices of fat cattle 
until the opening of navigation during the following season. During the present month 
it is reported that quarters of beef are being sold in Toronto and other markets as low as 
two cents per pound. 

In former years it has led to the shipment of surplus beef from the western Provinces 
into the Maritime Provinces. This has prevented the farmers in those localities from 
selling their fattened cattle to advantage. A profitable demand, such as would be created 
by the inauguration of a dressed beef trade from Canada, and continuing during every 
month of the year, would take all surplus fattened cattle in the western Provinces and 
(Quebec for Great Britain, and leave the markets of the Maritime Provinces bare and 
available to the farmers adjacent to them. 

Thus the opening up of an export trade to Great Britain in dressed beef would be 
an undoubted, immediate and lasting benefit to the farmers in all the Provinces of 
Canada lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantis coast. 
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TWELFTH ONTARIO PROVINCIAL FAT STOOK AND DAIRY SHOW. 


The Provincial Fat Stock Show held at Guelph, December 10th to 12th, 1895, was a 
decided success in all its departments, and was generally conceded to have been the best 
of the kind ever held in Canada. This is certainly true of the show of sheep, and pro- 
bably of swine as well. | 


CATTLE. 


Of the cattle, it may safely be said that, taking it on the whole, it was quite equal 
to the best of the series. There may have been at former shows some better animals than 
the best of this year, but the general average was a distinct advance on that of former 
years. Shorthorns and their grades were, as usual, largely in the majority, but it was 
gratifying to find this year an increased number of representatives of the other beef 
breeds. Mr. H. D. Smith, Compton, Que., and the executors of the late F. W. Stone, 
Guelph, made a very creditable show of Herefords and their grades; D. McCrae, 
Guelph, sent a choice selection of Galloways ; J. Bowman, Guelph, exhibited some very 
fine Polled Angus, and W. J. Rudd, Eden Mills, showed a smooth lot of Devons. There 
were eighty-two entries of cattle, an increase over the number shown in former years. 
There was a marked degree of uniformity in the type of beef animals shown. The old 
and overgrown specimens seen in former years were not here, thanks to the wisdom of 
the directors in limiting the competition to steers under three years old. Breeders and 
feeders have learned the lesson that there is no profit in feeding older animals, and that 
the market calls for bullocks of medium size matured at an early age. 


Shorthorns. The class for registered Shorthorns was well filled with smooth and 
well fitted steers. In the section for two year old steers, Mr. Oke had a good first in the 
red Iron Clad, a profitable butcher’s beast with strong well covered back and loins, firm 
in flesh, and cne that would kill with light cffal. Mr. Bolton had the first prize yearling 
steer, a white ‘ Snowball,” one of the plums of the show, a model steer, well furnished in 
all his parts, showing fine breed, character and feeding qualities. He will, no doubt, be 
a strong candidate for the championship next year if spared. He was awarded the 
Sweepstakes as best registered Shorthorn steer. For the best steer under one year, Mr. 
Oke won first place with an extraordinary calf. Ages counted to first of December, and 
he was said to be a year old at that date, but looked to be several months over the mark. 
He is very deep and broad, with straight lines and well covered back and ribs. He, too, 
should make a strong card for the show of 1396. 


Grades. This was a very strong class. Mr. Oke was to the fore in the section for 
two year old steers, with a capital roan, young for his class, but ripe for the butcher ; 
blocky, smooth, firm, well covered on back and ribs, and with fine handling qualities he — 
was a clear first in his class and won the Sweepstakes as best grade Shorthorn steer. 
One of the best things in the show was the first prize yearling steer, shown by W. H. 
Nichols, Hamilton. He was the first prize calf of 1894, and has developed wonderfully, 
being large, yet well furnished and finished. He showed fine breeding and had fine 
feeding qualities. Mr. Oke had the winner in steers under one year, a very level, smooth 
fellow with long quarters, strong loin and well covered back. Mr. Rennie’s steer was a 
close second and has much the same style and quality, and they will be close competitors 
another year if both go on as well as they are likely to do, The show of grade heifers 
was unusually good. It was one of the strongest features of the show. Mr. Oke had 
first prize winners in the three year old and in the two year old rings. Theflatter was a 
remarkably fine heifer with great back and loins and firm flesh. 
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The champion of the show was found in the first prize Grade Shorthorn heifer, 1 and 
under 2 years, shown by James Rennie, Wick. She had no walk over, for the first 
prize animals in all the other classes were competitors, and they were strong in every 
class. Mr. Oke’s 2 year old Shorthorn and his 2 year old Grade steers were in it, as well 
as Mr. Bolton’s first prize sweepstakes Shorthorn, Mr. Oke’s first prize Grade 2 year old, 
and Mr. Nichol’s first prize yearling Grade steer, but the four judges who had pronounced 
upon the classes in pairs, all joined to award the championship, and after careful exami- 
nation and consultation gave the highest honors to the heifer “ Susie,” just two years old, 
though she showed as under two by the rules of the show. She was a very sweet heifer, 
wonderfully developed for her age, with a grandly covered back and loin, straight top and 
bottom lines, long level quarters and full flank and thighs. Her weight was 1,415 pounds, 
and she was done up in compact space, ripe and finished ; she was indeed a remarkable 
example of early maturity. 


SHEEP AT THE WINTER SHOW. 


The show of sheep at the winter show held at Guelph, December 10th to 12th, 1895, 
was a great success, and augurs well for the future of that very important industry. 
The latter part of the year has witnessed a very distinct revival in the demand for sheep, 
and especially for pure-bred rams, for use in the large flocks on the ranches of the West- 
ern States and Territories. The prospects for this trade next year are very bright, and 
flock owners are taking a very cheerful view of the future. The total number of entries, 
including all classes, was about 250, and the number of exhibitors about 25. N early all 
the breeds were represented, the only exceptions being those of the Ootswolds, Oxfords 
and Dorsets. Their absence is accounted for partly by the fact that prizes are not offered 
for each breed separately, and partly from the fact that most of the show sheep in these 
classes were sold early in the fall to be shown at the leading State fairs in the United 
States, where they were successful in winning a large share of the best prizes. Canadian 
Cotswolds in the hands of American exhibitors were especially successful in the circuit of 
the western fairs, and at the “ round up” at the great show in Madison Square Gardens, 
New York Oity, they won nearly everything iv sight in their class, Oxfords and Dorsets 
also made a strong show at the fall fairs, both in Canada and the States. Itis a question 
the Sheep Breeders’ Association might well consider, if the funds are at all available, 
whether it would not be an improvement to offer prizes for all the breeds separately. It 
would increase the number of entries and add to the interest of the show to visitors, 
while it would enlist more of the breeders in the success of the show. If it were neces- 
sary in order to raise the amount of money required, the Sweepstakes prizes might be 
omitted for a time, and especially those open to all breeds, which frequently lead to dis- 
satisfaction and fail to settle anything, since judges generally lean towards the breed of 
their choice or in which they are interested. 


Long Wools. In the class for long wools at Guelph, Lincolns were shown by Gibson 
and Walker, Denfield ; Wm. Oliver, Avonbank ; T. E. Robson, Ilderton ; and Leicesters by 
John Kelly, Shakespeare and W. E. Wright, Glanworth, who had one entry. The judges 
were A. W. Smith, Maple Lodge, and Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge, with R. W. Stevens, 
Lambeth, as referee. The judges were careful and capable, and gave good satisfaction. 
The competition was keen and close in every section, with hardly an inferior entry. 


In the section for ewes, one year and under two, Gibson & Walker scored first, with 
a very superior Lincoln, with grand back and loin, a feature which characterized the 
entire exhibit of these gentlemen, which was one of the largest intheshow. Mr. Kelly’s 
ewe, which was placed second, was a typical Border Leicester, with the stylish carriage, 
heavy brisket and full leg of mutton which characterized his exhibit throughout. The 
only weakness in this entry, and one which was noticeable in most of his entries, was a 
bit of bareness on the back at the coupling of the loin, but for spring of ribs, prominence ~ 
of brisket and fulness of twist and thigh, Mr. Kelly’s sheep were unequalled, and they 
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are large and full of constitutional vigor. Oaptain Robson had an excellent ewe in this 
section which was assigned third place, and well deserved it in the strong competition 
she met. 


In ewes under one year there were twelve entries, and a very strong exhibit it was. 
Gibson & Walker were again placed first and Mr. Kelly second, with animals holding 
about the same relative positions as to quality as in the former section. Mr. Oliver had 
a good third in his Lincoln, Mamie, a lamb full of quality and substance. One ot the 
strongest features in the show was the Lincoln yearling wether shown by Gibson & 
Walker. He was a winning card from start to finish. He is built that way and would 
be hard to beat in any country. He combines size and quality in a very high degree, 
and has not a weakness in his whole make-up. He was not only first in his class, but 
also winner of the grand sweepstakes prize for best pure-bred wether, of any breed, and 
of the Cooper prize for best sheep in the show, bred by the exhibitor. Mr. Kelly won 
first prize in the section for wethers under one year, with a model lamb, large, shapely and 
full of natural flesh, broad, deep and full in all points. For three ewes under one year, 
Gibson & Walker won first, with a well-matched trio, Mr. Kelly coming in a good second 
The call for fine sheep under two years, bred by exhibitor, brought out two splendid lots, 
shown by Gibson & Walker and John Kelly, the prizes going in the order named. 


Medium Wools. In the class open to Oxfords, Hampshires and Shropshires, only 
Shropshires were shown, and they made a very creditable show indeed. The principal 
exhibitors were John Campbell, Woodville; D. G. Hanmer & Son, Mount Vernon; Rk 
Gitson, Delaware ; W. E. Wright, Glanworth; W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove; J. P. 
Phin, Hespeler ; John Rutherford, Roseville. The judges were H. Arkell, Teeswater ; 
A. McFarland, Clinton, with John Miller, Markham, as referee. 


Yearling ewes were a very superior class, and it taxed the skill of the judges to place 
the winners satisfactorily. They found the first prize winner in Mr. Hanmer’s “ 240,” a 
ewe showing fine breed character, a grand set of legs and extra good covering. Mr. 
Campbell’s “540,” a very even, compact ewe of fine quality, made a good second, and 
Mr. Hanmer’s ‘“ 242,” an exceedingly plump and pretty ewe, a little on the short order, 
but a splendid handler, got third place. Mr. Phin had a very handsome ewe, which was 
the reserve number and highly commended. Ewe lambs were shown by Campbell, 
Hanmer and Phin, and were a very strong lot.’ The first place was given to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s “609,” a lengthy, level lamb, a little wanting in depth and in covering of legs, but 
with fine fleece. Some good judges would have placed Hanmer’s thick, blocky well- 
covered lamb at the head of the list, but the judges gave her second place, with another 
of Mr. Hanmer’s of similar style third. Mr. Phin was again highly commended for his 
entry. 

qe the section for wethers, one year and und2r two, Mr. W. E. Wright had a clear first 
in a good class with his “ 106,” which was the first prize wether lamb at the show of ’94. 
He has grown out well and is very perfect in all his parts, a model mutton sheep well , 
hronght out. Mr. Oampbell’s Bouncer, a thick, finely formed sheep, with good handling 
qualities and fine fleece, made a worthy second, and the same exhibitor got third place 
for a very good one. Richard Gibson had the first prize wether under a year, an extra 
good one, of good size and full of flesh and quality, standing splendidly on his strong, 
straight legs, and every inch a winner. W. H. Beattie came in for second, with a very 
good one, and W. E. Wright got third place with a very creditable entry. For three ewes 
under one year, D. G. Hanmer got first, J. P. Phin second and John Campbell third. All 
were good lots. For three wethers under one year R. Gibson had a strong trio and headed 
the list, followed by W. E. Wright second, and W. H Beattie third. For the best five 
sheep under two years, bred by exhibitor, D. G. Hanmer won first and John Oampbell 
second. These were very even lots, and were fine representatives of the breed. 


Southdowns were classed with Dorsets and Merinos, but had the field to themselves, 
The exhibitors were John Jazkson & Sons, Abingdon ; T. 0. Douglas, Galt ; A. Simenton, 
Black Heath ; Geo. Baker & Sons, Simcoe; W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove; A Telfer & 
Sons, Paris. The quality of the sheep was good, and the competition keen throughout. 
The judges were H. Arkell and John Miller, with Mr. McFarlane as referee. Ewes one 
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year and under two were a superb lot, and Mr. Simenton’s “ Martin’s Ewe, 24,” was by 
common consent placed at the head of the list. She is a typical South Down, showing 
fine breeding, and her level back, full brisket and plump leg of mutton would be hard to 
beat in any show. Mr. Douglas had a very worthy second in his “55,” which also made 
a record for herself in the sweepstakes competition for best ewe, bred by exhibitor. Mr. 
Simenton was again first in a good ring of ewe lambs and Mr. Douglas second. For 
wethers, one year and under two, Jackson & Son had a winner in their “ Woodside, 9,” a 
very finely finished sheep, with strong breed character and good handling quality. Mr. 
Dougias had the second prize winner in “ Penfold,” and Telfer & Sons won third. For 
wethers under one year, Simenton won first, with a very excellent lamb, showing size and 
quality nicely combined. Jackson had a good second and Douglas came in for third. 
There were nine good ewe lambs in the section for trios, and Mr. Simenton secured first 
prize, Mr. Douglas second and Jackson & Sons third. For the best three wethers under one 
year, Mr. Douglas got to the top, with Jackson & Sons second and Baker & Sons third. For 
the best five sheep, bred by exhibitor, Mr. Douglas was first and Jackson & Sons second 


Grand Sweepstakes, for pure-bred wethers under two years, brought out the first prize 
winners in all the classes. The two sets of judges united and Gibson & Walker’s year- 
ling Lincoln wether was declared the victor. For the best pure-bred ewe, any breed, 
under two years, Gibson & Walker brought out two yearling ewes and one ewe lamb, Han- 
mer two yearling ewes, Campbell one ewe lamb and Douglas one yearling ewe. This was 
a close contest and seemed to narrow itself at last toa match between Douglas’ second prize 
yearling ewe and Hanmer’s third prize yearling ewe. The Southdown was finally awarded 
the coveted honor, though many good judges failed to see in what respect she was superior 
to the Shropshire. Indeed this decision was more strongly criticized than any other dur- 
ing the show. 


Grades and Crosses. The grade class was an exceedingly interesting one, and was 
well filled with splendid specimens of mutton sheep well fitted for show or the 
block. The exhibitors were John Jackson & Son, T. CO. Douglas, John Campbell, 
A. Armstrong, Geo. Bickell, Freelton ; John Rutherford, T. E. Robson, R. Gibson, John 
Kelly, Jas. Leask, Greenbank ; Thos, Wood, Kilbride; W. E. Wright, Gibson & Walker, 
Jas. Bowman, Douglas Lillico, Ayr; D. G. Hanmer & Son. The judges for Longwools 
placed the awards in this class. The strongest card in the contest was Wm. Rutherford’s 
grade Shropshire Leicester two years old wether Dick, which won first in his class, and 
the sweepstakes as best grade wether, any age. He was a rarely good sheep from a 
butcher’s standpoint, full of firm flesh and standing on strong, straight legs. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s first prize yearling wether, a Shropshire-Leicester cross, was another uncommonly 
good one, as was also his Shropshire-Oxford wether which won second place. Jas Leask 
showed a remarkably good two years old ewe, a cross of Shropshire on Ootswold, which 
was awarded first prize in her class. John Campbell had the first prize yearling ewe, a 
Shropshire grade, and Oapt. Robson a good second in a Lincoln grade of fine form and 
quality. For three grade ewes under a year Douglas Lillico had a very fine trio which 
ware placed first, with Hanmer & Son second, and Capt. Robson third. Grade wethers 
under a year, singly, were a choice lot, and Mr. Rutherford scored first with a Leicester 
grade. D. Lillico was again first with a grade Leicester ewe under a year, and W. E. 
Wright second with a Shropshire grade. 


Sweepstakes. For the best grade wether, any age, Mr. Rutherford won with his 
grand two years old sheep which had won first at the New York show. Mr. Campbell was 


awarded the Sweepstakes for best grade ewe, any age, for his fine yearling Shropshire 
grade ewe. 


SWINE AT THE PROVINCIAL FAT STOCK ,SHOW. 


The show of swine at the Provincial Fat Stock Show at Guelph, Deceniber 10ch to 
12th, 1895, was a grand display of high class stock, and most of the breeds were well 
represented, while the grades and crosses made a very fine show of useful animals. The 
total number of entries was about 125, and the number of exhibitors about twenty. Berk- 
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shires were shown by H. J. Davis, Woodstock ; J. G. Snell & Bro., Snelgrove; D. A, 
Graham, Parkhill; John Kitching, Corwhin. The judges for this class were Thos. Teas- 
dale, Concord, and James Main, Milton, with Andrew Elliot, Galt, as referee. In the 
section for barrows, over 9 and under 18 months, Messrs. Snell were awarded first prize 
for Sensation, a hog of fine quality, with a grand back, deep in body, full in hams and 
standing well on his feet. He was a model butcher's hog, and would give a good percent- 
age of lean meat for one in such high condition. The same exhibitors had the second 
pr'ze entry in Great Scott, a full brother to Sensation and of same litter. Mr. Kitching 
got third money for Eunuch, a good sort of hog, with good constitution, strong bone 
and good quality. Messrs. Snell had the three prize winners in class for barrows under 
9 months for Count Highclere, Silver King and Star Prince, the former two being of the 
same litter, sired by Baron Lee 4th, and showing strong Berkshire character, strong, 
straight legs and good quality of flesh. In s>ws over 9 and under 18 months, Mr. Davis 
had the first prize winner in Nellie Oxford, bred by George Green and sired by Royal 
Hope. She was a sow of good form and quality, with good back and hams. Messrs. Snell 
had the second prize for Fantasy, a lengthy, level sow of good type but not fat enough to 
make her best show ; they also won first for sows under 9 months, with a sow of strong 
character, with good lean flesh and good feet. A full sister of same litter was placed 
second, and Mr, Kitching had a good one for third place. For three pigs, offspring of 
one sow, Messrs. Snell won first and second, and Mr. Graham third. 


Yorkshires. Mr. Featherston was the principal exhibitor in this class, and he showed 
some very fine specimens of the breed. His sows were especially good. They were not 
overfed, but showed good quality and a useful type. He won most of the prizes. Mr. 
H. J. Davis, Woodstock, had a very good sow under 18 months, bred by Mr. Brethour, 


Poland Chinas were well represented by entries from the herds of W. & H. Jones, 
Mt. Elgin, and W. M. & J. C. Smith, Fairfield Plain. The latter firm had the first prize 
barrow over 9 and under 18 months, a lengthy, well furnished hog with smooth shoulders 
and good hams. Messrs. Jones were first in barrows under 9 months, with Robin Hood, 
a long bodied, smoothly-fleshed hog, with full hams and good feet. The sows shown by 
Messrs. Jones in section over 9 and under 18 months were exceptionally fine. The first 
prize sow, Black Betsy, is one of the best we have ever seen of the breed. She has great 
size combined with fine quality, a grand back and head, deep hams. The same firm won 
second prize, and Messrs. Smith had the third prize winner. The Mt. Elgin herd fur- 
nished the first, second and third prize winners in the section for sows under 9 months. 
For three pigs from one sow, the same exhibitor had the first prize group and Messrs. 
Smith got second. 


Chester Whites were shown by Wm. Butler & Son, Dereham Centre ; R. H. Hard- 
ing, Thorndale; H. George & Sons, Crampton. Mr. Harding had the first prize barrow 
under 9 and over 18 months in Patron, a hog of good length, smooth form and fine quality. 
Mr. Butler had a good second in Douglas Third, a good type of the breed and well 
brought out. In barrows under 9 months, Butler & Son had the first and second prize 
winners, and they were good smooth ones, well fitted ; George & Sons won third prize. 
For sows under 18 months Butler & Son had the first and third prize winners. They 
were good types of the breed. Mr. Harding had the second prize sow; she was well 
brought out, and showed good breeding and fine quality. Mr. Harding also won first and 
second prizes for sow under 9 months with a beautiful pair of young sows, of fine form 
and good quality. The same exhibitor won first honors for three pigs of same sow with 
Patron, Nightingale and Jeanette. Butler & Son got second prize for a good trio. 

Tamworths. This class which made so good a showing last year, both in the pure- 
bred sections and in grades, was not so well represented this year. There were only two 
exhibitors, Wm. Butler & Son and H. George & Sons. They divided the prizes pretty 
evenly, the first named firm getting rather the most of the first prizes. 

Suffolks and Essex were classed together, Mr. Dorsey and Mr. Frank showing the 
former and Mr, Featherston the latter, and the prizes being divided between them. 

Grades and Crosses were a strong class, and competition was keen. The first and 
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second prize winners in section for over nine and under eighteen months were a grand 
pair of Yorkshire-Berkshires, from a Yorkshire boar -and Berkshire sow. They were 
large, lengthy, smooth and full of fine quality, shown by Robert Agnew, Acton. J. G. 
Snell & Bro. won third place with a very useful Berkshire grade barrow of large size 
and firm flesh, but not fat enough to show to best advantage. Messrs. Snell*had the 
second and third prize barrows under nine months and they were a good sort. A Poland 
China grade sow won first as under eighteen months, shown by W. M. & J. O. Smith. 
The sweepstakes for best grade hog, any age, was worthily won by Mr. Agnew for one 
of his grade Yorkshire-Berkshire barrows. 


DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 


A new feature of the show was the successful inauguration of a dairy department. 
It was somewhat late in the season when the announcement of this new departure was. 
. made, and consequently many breeders of dairy cattle were not prepared to enter their 
cows for competition at the time when the show was held. The main results of the 
show were so successful, however, that it is expected another year a larger number of 
exhibitors will compete in the dairy department. 

Eleven cows competed, made up of one Shorthorn, four Holsteins, three Ayrshires. 
and three Grades. Prizes were given for the best cow in separate classes for J erseys,, 
Shorthorns, Holsteins, Ayrshires and Grades. No pure-bred Jerseys entered the com pe- 
tition. There were a number of special prizes given for the best cows in any of the pure 
breeds, and also a special prize for the best Grade cow. 

The money available for the cash prizes amounted to $135, made up of grants of 
$50 each from the Agriculture and Arts Association and the Dairymen’s Associations 
of Western Ontario, and special donations of $25 from Andrew Pattullo, President of 
the Western Dairymen’s Association, and $10 from J. W. Wheaton, secretary of ‘he 
same association. Special prizes to the value of $75 were given by the Farmers’ Advo- 
cate and Home Magazine, London, Ontario; F. W. Hodson, Superintendent Farmer’s 
Institutes, Guelph ; John S. Pearce & Oo., London, Ontario ; The Sun Publishing Co., 
Toronto, and the Bryant Press, 20 Bay street, Toronto. 

The dairy test took the form of a milking trial conducted under the rules of the 
British Dairy Shows, with the addition of twenty points for constitution and conforma- 
tion. The following is the scale of points used : 

Twenty points for constitution and conformation. 
One point for each pound of milk. 
Twenty points for each pound of fat. 
Four points for each pound of solids (not fat). 
One point for each ten days in milk, after the first twenty days. (Limit, 200 days.) 
pre onrauts shall be deducted from the total score for each per cent. of fat below three per cent. of fat. 


The points scored by the individual cows and the awards made in the various classes 
are tabulated as follows : 


. & rm) - 
| Sie, (alee Soe 
wey? lente s| oa 
of cow. Breed. Owner. S| tx |s ? S/S of |) aon 
| og) 2a Sa e4|8e! 38 | g 
> mis 
S| a a8 (ald a |< 
Lady Bright..../Shorthorn....}]H. Wright, Guelph.... .......... 15.4 45.31/2.05'1.16/4.14l102.07/18¢ 
Calamity Jane..|Holstein ..... A. & G. Rice, Currie’s..... ...... 18.1) 69.18'3.16/2.09'6.4 |153.06‘1st 
Riunice Clay 1 {hg is pe iarres bie owes 17.2} 40.68/3.2 |1.30'3.22/108.26 
Aagegie Ida 5th. a .--.| Wm. McClure, Norval............ 16.2) 35.53 3.5 |1.24 3.11] 99.97 
Aaggie Lady of | | 
Loraine i.5..:: a $iie of OF Uf. Lene eae 15.1} 47.19 3.45 1.65'4.33/116 11/2nd 
Jean Armour...|Ayrshire..... W. M. Stewart (Jr.) & Son, Menie./15.9} 31.18 3.75'1.17|2.76 87.62 2nd 
BIOS ete i Pemtthe oe Ne --..|W.M.&J.C. Smith, Fairfield Plain.|17.4] 46.31/3.9 {1.79'4.09/119.07)1st 
Gusta.......... Pest ak 4A se is 15.6] 31.13/4.15 1.29'2.95| 87.53 
Blue Bell ...... Grade. y=, D. Keleher ...... REL. cre oe 14 | 21.07)4.8 |1.01]1.96| 68.61 3rd 
OBO eee Re os Shorth’n grade Jas. Bowman, Guelph ............ 14. | 46.5 3.8 '1.77)4.23/113. 82] 1st 
Wancy, fia & Gradevs anak Hugh McDougal, Guelph......... 15 | 24 hee ieee pha 81.04/2nd 
| 
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The dairy department was under the control of the Dairymen’s Association of 
Western Ontario. The judges were J. W. Wheaton and T. B. Millar, secretary and 
inspector respectively for that association, and G. KE. Day, B.S.A., lecturer on Agriculture 
and Live Stock, O. A. O., Guelph. 


TOTAL ENTRIES FOR 1895. 
There were entered in the official prize list : 


CATTLE. 


Shorthorns, 10; Herefords, 7 ; Polled Angus, 2; Galloways, 2; Devons, 8 ; Grades, 
23. Total entries, 52. } 


Dairy Department. 
Shorthorns, 1; Ayrshires, 3; Holsteins, 5; Grades, 2; Sweepstakes, 23. Total 
entries, 34. 
SHEEP, 
Ootswolds, Lincolns and Leicesters ; 50 entries. 
Oxfords, Hampshires and Shropshires ; 44 entries. 
Southdowns, Dorsets and Merinoes ; 57 entries. 


Grades, 72. 
For special prizes and sweepstakes, 29 entries. Total entries, 252. 


SwINeE. 


Berkshires, 20; Yorkshires, 15; Poland Ohinas, 17; Chester Whites, 18; Tam- 
worths, 13 ; Jersey Reds, 7 ; Suffolks and Essex, 20; Grades, 14. Total entries, 124. 
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bak EON EXC. 


THIRTEENTH ONTARIO PROVINCIAL FAT STOCK AND DATRY SHOW, 


The members elected to represent the various Associations on the Board of the 
Ontario Provincial Fat Stock and Dairy Show convened in the Ontario Agricultural 
College, at 2 p.m., June 25th, 1896, Mr. James Tolton in the chair. The Associations 
were represented as follows : 


Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association: Messrs. John I. Hobson, Mosboro’ ; David 
McOrae, Guelph, and G. E. Day, O. A. C., Guelph. 


Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association: Messrs. James Tolton, Walkerton, and 
D. G. Hanmer, Burford. 


Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association: Messrs. J. E. Brethour, Burford; G. B. 
Hood, Guelph, and J. C. Snell, Snelgrove. 


Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario: Messrs. Henry Wade, Toronto, and 
and R. G. Murphy, Elgin. 


Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario: J. W. Wheaton, London. 
Deputations from Brantford and Guelph were also present, as follows : 


Brantford: Representiag the Board of Trade and the Southern Fair Association— 
Messrs. Geo. Hately and H. A. Foulds. 


Guelph: Representing the City Council—His Worship Mayor Lamprey, the 
names of Messrs. Jno. A. McHardy and Patrick Hartnett being afterwards added. 
Representing the Board of Trade—Messrs. J. E. McElderry and E. R. Bollert, to which 

the name of Robert Stewart was afterwards added. Representing the Guelph Fat Stock 
~ Club—Messrs. J. M. Duff, James Millar and Jno. McCorkindale, to which were after- 
wards added Herbert Wright and William Hearn. 


Among other leading gentlemen present by invitation were: Dr. Jas. Mills, Prof. 
Dean, Messrs. A. Johnston, Greenwood ; G. W. Clemons, St. George; J. B. Spencer, 
London, and A. Stone, Guelph. 


The following officers were elected: President, Jno. I. Hobson ; Vice-President, 
James Tolton, Walkerton. F. W. Hodson was appointed Secretary-Treasurer, with 
power to associate with himself, if thought necessary, some one to assist him in the work, 
The deputations from Brantford and Guelph then addressed the meeting, and after con- 
siderable discussion it w1s decided by a vote of six to four that the show be held, for this 
year, in Guelph, on the 8th, 9th and 10th of December, and that the Guelph Fat Stock 
Club, the City Council and the Board of Trade be requested to appoint representatives 
from their respective bodies, to be placed on committees by the Executive, and to ast 
with the committees already appointed. The Guelph Fat Stock Club to appoint four 
delegates, the City Council two and the Board of Trade two. 


The following was read, re-read clause by clause, and adopted : 
PROVINOIAL WINTER SHOW ASSOCIATION. 


1. Basis of Agreement, in connection with the Ontario Provincial Winter Show for 
1896, between the Societies which are to-day represented. 


2. The following are the representatives from the various associations : 


Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association: John I. Hobson, Mosboro’; David Mc- 
Orae, Guelph, and G. E. Day, Guelph. 
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Dominion Sheep breeders’ Association: James Tolton, Walkerton; R. Gibson, 
Delaware ; D. G. Hanmer, Burford, and F. W. Hodson, Guelph. 

Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association: J. EK. Brethour, Burford ; G. B Hood, 
Guelph ; J. C. Snell, Snelgrove, and F. W. Hcdson, Guelph. : 

Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario: Henry Wade, Toronto, and R. G. 
Murphy, Elgin. 

Dawrymen’s Association of Western Ontario: J. W. Wheaton, B.A., London, and 
A. F. McLaren, Stratford. 

3. The following Associations subscribed funds, as hereafter mentioned, to be awarded 
as prizes in their respective departments : 


Dominion Oattle Breeders’ Association ................... $1,145 
Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association ..................,5 1,149 
Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association ...............00, 97F 
Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario................ 50 
Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario ............... 50 


The Guelph Fat Stock Club agree to provide suitable and ample accommodation. 
This to include the provision of a suitable building well lighted by day and night, and 
containing an ample water supply conveniently located in the building ; sufficient hurdles 
to properly enclose the animals in pens of suitable size ; ample feeding troughs for each 
pen ; enough straw to bed the animals comfortably and keep them clean ; also a suitable 
board room, heated, lighted and provided with tables and chairs ample for requirements. 

4. The delegates of each Association represented shall conduct or agsist in conducting 
the respective departments to which said Association grants money to be given in prizes. 
If any society offer all the money offered in a department, said society, together with the 
Executive Committee, shall have fuil control of said department. But if the prize money 
in any department is provided by several societies, each of which is represented on the 
board, such societies shall be equitably represented on the committee in charge of the 
department, according to the money granted to said department. 

5. In case all the prize money offered in any department is not won by the exhibitors, 
said money shall be returned to the society which granted it ; but if one or more societies 
or individuals grant money to said department, the money not won sball be returned to 
each society or individual in proportion to the amount subscribed by each society or 
individual. 

6. The receipts obtained in connection with the Provincial Winter Show shall be 
pooled. 

7. The expenses in connection with the Provincial Winter Show and the expenses of 
the Executive shall first be paid out of the funds received, as entrance fees or otherwise, 
and if a balance remain it shall be equitably divided in the same manner as set forth in 
clause 5, between the societies which subscribed towards the prize list. 


8. If the receipts do not meet the expenses, each Association which subscribed to 
the prize list shall pay an equitable proportion of said balance. 


9. The duties and powers of officers and directors, and of the committees of this 
Association shall be the same as in the case of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Asoociation, 
and that the by-laws of that Association shall, as far as they apply, govern this 
Association. 


CoMMITTEEs, 


The following committees were appointed : 


Executive ; The President, Vice-President, Secretary, Dr. James Mills, G. E. 
Day, J. M. Duff, Jno. McCorkindale J. E. McElderry, Robert Stewart and A. Crosbie. 


Cattle: The representatives of the Cattle Breeders’ Association, with A. Johnston, 
Wm. Rennie, Jas, Millar, Herbert Wright and Wm. Hearn. 
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Sheep: The representatives of the Sheep Breeders’ Association, with Patrick 
Hartnett. 

Swine: The representatives of the Swine Breeders’ Association, with John A. Mc- 
Hardy. 

Dairy: The representatives of the Dairy Associations, with Prof. Dean. 

Ontario Agricultural College: Dr. James Mills and Mr. Wm. Rennie. 


Superintendent of Building: Jno. McOorkindale. 


GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. Entries should be made on or before November 25th by application to the Secre- 
tary, who will furnish blank applications on which to specify exhibitor’s name and 
address, with age and description of animal offered. Entries received after November 
25th will be charged double fees. No entries will be received after December 2nd, 1896. 

2. All cattle shown in the pure-bred classes must be recorded in Canadian records, 
or in reputable English or American records. 

All swine shown in the pure-bred classes, must be recorded in Canadian records. 

Each sheep shown in the pure-bred classes must be recorded in Canadian records or 
in reputable English or American records, and shall be labelled with the Record Associa- 
tion tag. All animals shown in the pure-bred classes in the younger sections, when not 
otherwise specified, must have been bred by the exhibitor. In the grade classes, state- 
ments naming the number and kind of crosses must be given at the time of making entry. 

3. The following fees will be charged and must accompany applications for entry, 
for which accommodation will be provided : For each head of cattle, $2; for each sheep 
or hog, $1 ; for pen of sheep or swine, $1 per entry. 

4.. Kivery animal must be entered for competition, giving name of breeder or owner, 
and when pure-bred, the age and record, name and number must be given at the time of 
making entry. Each animal must be shown in the section of the class to which it belongs. 

5. A card will be furnished the exhibitor at the time of making the entry, specify- 
ing the class, the number of the section, and the number of the entry, which card must 
remain attached to the animal during the exhibition ; but in the case of sheep, pigs and 
poultry, the card shall be attached to the pen or coop. 

6. No animal shall compete for a sweepstake prize that has not been shown in a 
regular class, or is eligible to be shown in such a class, except when otherwise stated. 

7. Each exhibitor of pure-bred cattle must be a member of the Dominion Cattle 
Breeders’ Association. . Each exhibitor of pure-bred sheep must be a member of the 
Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association. Each exhibitor of pure-bred swine must be a 
member of the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association. 

8. Diligence will be used by the officers of the Board to prevent injury to, or loss of 
property, but they will not be responsible for any loss or damage that may occur. 

9. The exhibition will open at 8 a.m., December 8th, and close at 12 p.m. (midnight) 
December 10th, 1896. The exhibitors will be allowed to remove animals after 12 o’clock 
p-m., on the 10th instant. Admission will be charged until 12 o’clock p.m. of the 10th 


instant. 
ANIMALS. 


1. No animal shall be removed until the close of the exhibition. 


2. All stock, other than that competing in the dairy classes, must be in the stalls or 
pens on Tuesday, December 8th, at 1 o’clock p.m. Stock competing in the dairy classes 
must be in the stalls not later than’2 p.m., December 7th, but if the owners desire it 
they may be brought Saturday, December 5th. Preparations to receive them will be com- 
pleted Friday, December 4th. 


3. Oattle must be well halter broken ; no vicious animal will be admitted. 
4, The age of all animals to be computed to the 1st of December. 
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AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


1. Awarding committees will consist of two judges and a reserve judge for each class 
or classes. 


2. Awarding committees will commence examination on the second day of the show, 
at 10.30 o’clock, and continue until awards are completed. 


3. No person shall act as judge of any lot in which he may be interested as an 
exhibitor, the agent or employee of an exhibitor or otherwise. 


4, No animal deemed unworthy shall be awarded a premium, but no premium shall 
be withheld merely because there is no competition. 


5. In case of protest notice must be given to the secretary before, or during the 
examination of, the animal or article protested, or within four hours after the close of 
said examination a written statement setting forth the reason for protesting must be filed 
with the secretary on the day the notice is given, and a deposit of $5 left with the pro- 
test, and forfeited if the protest is not sustained. 


6. In all cases where protests are entered for improper or malignant purposes, the 
Board shall exclude the party protesting from exhibition for two years thereafter. 


7. Any exhibitor who shall tear off a premium ribbon, or authorize another to do so, 
in the presence of the judges, or shall otherwise insult the judges, shall forfeit the premium 
and be excluded from competition, 


8. Judges are instructed that if they have good reason to believe that an exhibitor, 
by false entry or otherwise, attempts to deceive the committee or the public, and obtain 
an award by misrepresentation, they shall report the fact at once to the secretary, who 
shall report the same to the directors, who may expel such exhibitor for fraud for at least 
two years, and may withhold all or any prizes awarded to said exhibitor. 


9. The entry books must be returned by the judges of each department to the secre” 
tary as soon as the awards in each are completed. 


10. Great care must be exercised to preserve the judges’ books, and the awards must 
be entered as above in a plain, legible manner in the proper place, as the premiums will 
be paid on authority of these entries only. 


11. Judges will be particular to observe the following : Red ribbons are designed for 
first premiums ; blue ribbons for second premiams; white ribbons for third premiums ; 
green ribbons for fourth or highly commended ; and yellow ribbons for fifth or com- 
mended. 


12. Decisions of judges shall be final ; and no appeal will be considered except in 
cases of fraud and protests. 


13. Objections to a person serving as judge must be submitted to the secretary in 
writing before the judge enters upon his duties, and give good and sufficient reasons there- 
for. 

14. Any exhibitor attempting to interfere with judges during their adjudications will 
be promptly excluded from competition. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. The superintendent shall have charge of the building and caretaker, etc. He 
will designate the hours of delivery of feed, forage and bedding for animals on exhibition, 
which can be obtained on application to him at reasonable rates. Stalls and pens shall 
be cleaned before eight o’clock, and kept clean until 10 p.m. each day of the show. The 
aisles and passages shall be kept clean and unencumbered. Feed or bedding shall not be 
placed in the aisles or littered about the building, but all parts thereof shall be kept 
scrupulously clean and tidy. 


ADMISSION FEES. 


1, Tickets admitting gentlemen, 25 cents. Ladies free. Boys under twelve years, 
10 cents. 
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Prize List. 


All stock must be in the stalls not later than 1 p.m., Tuesday, December 8th. 


Sec. $ c. 
3. Best steer or heifer, under 1 year...... i5 00 
2nd i rey eh ee 10 00 
3rd ke highly commended. 

4th Ae commended. 

4. Best cow or heifer, 3 years and over.... 20 00 
2nd He f Led Oa0O 
3rd ne highly commend: d. 
4th Ms commended. 

Class 4.—Galloways and Devons. Pedigrees to be 


produced, 


Sections and prizes similar to those in Class 3. 


Class 5.— Grades or Orosses of any Breed. 


CaTTLE, 
Class 1.—Shorthorns. Pedigrees to be produced. 

$ c. 

Best steer, 2 years and under 3 ....... 20 i 
pee SAN Di Nt oe 15 

ard °F ie em agRkIOAN 5 > Jy ue 10 00 
4th iy highly commended. 
5th Hi commended. 

. Best steer, 1 year and under 2........ 20 00 
2nd Sea Me nae ates Cae 15 00 
3rd emis ek Vek Getter Meat 10 00 
4th i highly commended. 
5th te commended. 

. Best steer, under 1 year................ 15 00 
2nd ee el Cas Cire tithe eee, 10 00 
3rd Ah AA Ry Aen eee oe 5 00 
4th ie highly commended. 
5th uy commended. 

. Best cow or heifer, 3 years and over... an i 
3rd ; 2778 00 
4th s highly commended. 
5th i commended. 

. Best heifer, 3 years old ............. : a 
2nd Ss Mace slattane a Sake 
3rd SVM MINE Mer LOTS NA cies i's 5 00 
4th . highly commended. 
5th ee commended. 

. Best heifer, under 2 years .... ........ 15 00 
2nd Saran aterchar cy Se EIN a6 As 3 10 00 
3rd ele gig eA PI STR Sa AO 5 00 
4th ne highly commended. 


5th ss commended. 


The following prizes are offered by the Dominion 


Shorthorn Breeders’ Association : 
Class 2.—Shorthorn Grades. 
Sec. $c. 

1. Best steer, 2 yearsand under3.......... 15 00 
2nd ty ees ay nolo Ty heal ee lu 00 
3rd 1G CGT CoE one 5 00 
4th Zo highly commended. 
5th MY commended. 

2. Best steer, 1 year and under 2.......... 15 00 
2nd cf ae 10,00 
3rd sf pea es 8 OO 
4th Uy highly commended. 
5th . “ commended. 

3. Best steer, under 1 year ............. 15 00 
2nd eo SRR eae a a 10 00 
3rd A a i Male Noh ee Mea ae 5 00 
4th Me highly commended. 
5th 24 commended. 

Special prize given by the Dominion Shorthorn 

Breeders’ Association— $20.00-—to be awarded to 

the best registered Shorthorn steer, any age. 


Class 3.—Herefords and Polled Angus. Pedigrees 


Sec. 
L- 


to be produced. 


$c. 
Best steer or heifer, 2 years and under 3 20 00 
2nd ss - Pee. LOS 00 
3rd 3 $h 10700 
4th me highly commended. 
5th u commended. 

. Best steer or heifer, 1 and under 2.... 20 00 
2nd " i is ero 0) 
3rd oe ef eles ALOMOO 
4th os highly commended. 
5th ce commended. 
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Sec. $ c. 

1. Best steer, 2 and under 3 years ........ 25 00 

2nd SN Oe SAG eee 20 00 

3rd i SEp Nig ee eee 10 00 

4th f ** highly commended. 
5th y* ** commended. 

2. Best steer, 1 and under 2 years ....... 20 00 
2nd zr ee Nr ee 15 00 
3rd “% Sf ath! DoNe eR gue 10 00 
4th is ** highly commended, 
5th oe ** commended. 

3. Best steer, under 1 year .............. J5 00 
2nd Ticats a Raa 10 00 
3rd So Ra CET Siete a YR Lg 5 00 
4th oo highly commended, 
5th * ' commended. 

4. Best cow or heifer, 3 years and over.... 20 00 
2nd :* i a OS OO 
3rd oe oe wee 1OR0G 
4th oe ** highly commended, 
5th Mh ** commended. 

5. Best heifer, over 2 and under 3 years.... 15 00 
2nd 2 i: .... 10 00 
3rd sf ss 2b OO 
4th hi ** highly commended. 
5th te ** commended. 

6. Best heifer, under 2 years ...... ... .. 15 00 
2nd TEM pat gal ey Toe eo eee ae 10 00 
3rd fe Pas hoe ee AOU 
4th . highly commended, 
5th as commended. 


Any money prizes in Class 5 won by Hereford 
grades or crosses will be increased 25 per cent. by 
the Canadian Hereford Breeders’ Association. 

Prizes in Class 5 won by grade Herefords, 
sired by a registered Hereford bull (name and 
number of bull to accompany entry), will be 
increased 25 per cent. by H, D, Smith, of Comp- 
ton, Que. 


Class 6.—Championship Prize. 


For the best fat animal on the ground, cf any 
breed or sex, $20, given by W. C. Edwards, M.P., 
Rockland, Ont 

If this prize is won by a Hereford or grade 
Hereford, $25 extra will be donated by ithe Can- 
adian Hereford Breeders’ Association. 

If this prize is won by a Hereford or grade 
Hereford with at least two registered cross es, $50 
extra will be donated by H. D. Smith, Esg., of 
Compton, Que. 
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SHEEP, 


All stock must be in the stalls not later than 1 p.m. Tuesday, Dec. 8th. 


Class 7.— Cotswolds. Class 11.—Shropshires. Sections and prizes same 
Sec. $ c. as in Class 7. 

1. Best ewe, one year and under 2........ 15 00 
2nd s CN ion tes elo rs 10 00 
3rd r SR he '55 oy as ag 5 00 oe 
4th oe ‘© highly commended. 
5th * ** commended. 

2. Best ewe, under 1 year...........656- 10 00 Class 12.—Southdowns. Sections and prize ssame 
2nd ee DL Fine uN ea tae 6 00 as in Class 7. 
3rd CENT Cit REM TO a. 4 00 
4th " .. highly commended. 
5th man _. commended. —— 

3, Best wether, 1 year and under2........ 15 00 
2nd 2h ke ah pS 10 00 
3rd 4 UPR eS sey cs 5 00 Class 13.— Dorset Horns and Merinos. 
4th rid ‘“* highly commended. 
5th e ** commended. Sec. $ C. 

4. Best wether, under 1 year ........ ..- 10 00 1. Best ewe, 1 year and under 2.......... 10 00 
2nd et etek S11 a ON GARS I aeaeetapete Fe 6 00 2nd rs a era A | 6 00 
3rd See ie iy snc 3° tat ae 4 00 3rd e. eae mars ie Secs Sg 4 00 
4th - highly commended. 4th #8 ‘* highly commended. 
5th Ay commended. 5th of “¢ commended. 

5. Best 3 wethers, under 1 year ......... 29 00 2. Best ewe, under one year........--+--: 10 00 
2nd es A ack etonns Fae | 15 00 2nd SC A LR AR a RE ON a Spe 6 00 
3rd 3 2h aE aE Sy 10 00 3rd RES) welts 202 DiS cea c ates eee 4 00 
4th fe “highly commended. 4th M highly commended. 
5th nS “¢ commended. 5th a commended. 

ee 3, Best wether, 1 year and under 2.... . 10 00 

2nd 2 S51 a ees 6 00 

3rd £5 gas eo aeons 4 00 

Class 8.—Lincolns. Sections and prizessame as_ | 4th ih ‘¢ highly commended. 
in Class 7. | 5th a ‘* commended. 

4, Best wether, under 1 year............ 10 00 - 

—— 2nd - Rey Or Mn att 6 00 

3rd. * Sa era ene eee 4 00 

Class 9.—Leicesters. Sections and prizes same | 4th mm ‘© highly commended. 
as in Class 7. | 5th te ‘“* commended. 


Class 10.—Ozfords. Sections and prizes same 
as in Class 7. Class 14a.—Hampshires and Suffolks. Sections 
and prizes same as in Class 18. 


Class 14b.—Sweepstakes. 


For best sheep, any breed, grade or age, a Spramotor. With this device fruit trees and potatoes 
can be rapidly sprayed or whitewashing can be done by one man faster than ten men can do it with brushes, 
the work will be better done and there will be less waste. It ie a model outfit where only line of hose is 
required. The addition of the ‘‘ Y ” connection and two nozzles provides an effective means by which one 
man can do the work of two in an orchard or potatoe field. This is a strictly high-class outfit and retails 
for $18.10. It was the winner at the spraying contest held at Grimsby, April 2nd, 1896, and conducted 
under the auspices of the board of control of the Provincial Fruit Experiment Stations. 


Messrs. William Cooper & Nephews, of Galveston, Texas, offer for the fourth time the sterling silver 
cup, valued at $100, as a sweepstake prize for the best sheep bred by the exhibitor and shown at the next 
Ontario Provincial Fat Stock Show, to be held in the city of Guelph, December 8th, 9th and-10th, 1896. 


To become final owner, an exhibitor must win the cup twice in succession or on three separate occasions. 
It was won in 1893 by Mr. Henry Arkell, of Arkell, nt., with an Oxford ewe. In 1894 by Mr. John 
Campbell, Woodville, with a Shropshire ewe lamb, bred by exhibitor. In 1895 by Gibson & Walker, 
Denfield, with a Lincoln weather, 19 months, weight, 315 pounds, sed and fed by exhibitors. 


Prizes offered by the American Shropshire Record Association. 


Grand sweepstakes premium of the show, if won by registered Shropshire sheep, $50. 


Best registered Shropshire wether, one year old and under two—first premium, $10; second premium, 
$6; third premium, $3. 


Rest ee Shropshire wether, under one year old—first premium, $10; second premium, $6 ; 
third pr mum, $3. 
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Best thraa registered Shropshire wether lambs—first premium, $10; second premium, $6; third 
premium, $3, 


Extra special premiums for best weather, sired by registered Shropshire ram, out of grade ewe, one 
year old and under two—first premium, $10; second premium, $6. 


Under one year old—first premium, $10; second premium, $6. 


Sheep to be eligible to compete for any premiums offered by this Association must be recorded and have 
a nun erin the resocd, a certiticats of which mast ba filed with each entry certificate made. Each regis- 
tered sbeep must bear an ear tag with number and initials corresponding to that given on the certificate, 
and all must be owned by the exhibitor at least ten days before going into the ring. 


Secretaries of fairs will observe the above requirements. The above will not apply to entries made for 
grade sheep. 


Special premiums offered by the American Southdown Breeders’ Association. 


The first five volumes of the American Southdown Record for pen of * four lambs,” two rams and two 
ewes, bred and owned by exhibitor. 


This premium is offered, conditioned : 


_ L. That the animals competing for said premium shall be recorded in the American Southdown Record 
prior to dats of making eatry for exhibition, aad that the party making entry shall furnish the secretary of 
the American Southdown Breeders’ Association, at the time of entry, a copy of same, 


2. That the premium will be paid on the presentation of certificate from the proper officer of the fair, 


3. That this offering and conditions be printed in the premium list of the fairs in connection with the 
classification of sheep, or that reference bs mvde at the close of said classification, to the publication of this 
announcement elsewhere in the premium list 


Class 15.—Grades and Crosses. 


Sec. $ c. 
1, Best ewe, 1 year andunder2 ...... Sata Se aeNe Sve are Mate a slinel'g te air Atma eae Kylee siete als weet adn eek enOU 
2nd DeLee NOT dat ol aratek wares Aero au lhaepaue oreo stwintnttelsteitte nie ake AS ire spidtara waters 8 00 
3rd eee MS aides aed einige Geeks Siac eesrhy nausea ew remo Taal s Ameen swe She ak Soke ee 4 00 
4th RMA eT ek Pelco a Fac ayte Phe ee seh a cite altune ss set Lacs bade ett cars highly commended. 
5th RS Spgs | \acapnk RARER eee cee ly hoe nip hicks Crete SN My Sete es de rete. hate koe Dene commended. 

2, Best wether, 1 year and under 2 «woes. c ces cccdcecs wees ie bri ett aneereEATe "s <<a, Srbee od ater eet cee 12 00 
. 2nd 2 At TR ae Pe Tc a Paere leereeiete Rie Field fae tea GENN ITE este gs cat eiae Aa Ba ET RE 8 00 
3rd Be eke Ae TRI | CRIB SL PSD OW ore Ne Die ge Se UPN lafaneDina ets tas) pe? MET Ee ire a ae 4 00 
4th APRS INE Soca T ee Pesos eM) ek ae eae 6,0 6 ok ds Si Re oe highly commended. 
5th ve MAAs aie Wht aie Seas Phin alec eta e oe Citas Wat cae kta aatee ....commended, 
SemsOst ro mvOtnensn UIMGeL aL» YORE uel Vacs, cal ee coke cele ue S hake trodes beaks f Rae ee aa Re 12 00 
2nd se eee Pern Ct a eer NA eee Us tine ake SAE FE ai Pe Se IN YON Mile oa aed in 8 00 
3rd NED te Nc ho er teleg chat Ree I Cuan 5 os CURR Enns, Sea gD OER Ree Ys, 9 4 00 
4th eS we Me. Sian whois cz Pastis ss’ Se ee Stes aie he wee highly commended. 
5th i ON eS AAS OH, Se one Beene sists elie atowe Ain sche (a) 51a EP ME ORIN he ce yaaa ee ae commended. 

Bee ESGSta Ww CLROP UNC GRoL AVORT alas ccia hia soko sir aieniclacs ciels am tace eh ites ie valerate wince Salat Liye ake Ee ae 8 00 
2od BETS Clie ike ny lik ali av as A oer are eee Re Cae gd A ER ND ee ema AT ALT is 6 00 
3rd Ay ya ROE COREE a TR 8 Re eR ir i ie We eleeen c.ottie aidihe eset ith ae eed ea mee ere 4 00 
4th a Paste Rte Sire cs hati reeks tists etree ahead ow Mincia x Aas dat ahi highly commended. 
5th rs ORE SARS aon i Pl rh Ae eee ie ART ee 1 Bae DOORS Ye pgs commended. 
DEORE ROWE GLa L Mn VORIY me cia se’ oS tieec scndes cease ee vente BBR iri ew eh ARR oped ARGS oslede J fee 8 00 
2nd (URE Mae Don. St, e hen ee Kok. foe ak a, Cea eae sist Sialaee adhe 6 00 
3rd fe IIR cn aN ss Cott AE tae sity ithe Sea cath, « OBS Carb bvicre Ore be 4 00 
4th Sok Gamer ete r tk ie.« BP te ersten teiven oneher aha Dehra s tee ee ae ce. oie we ea. clamor highly commended. 
5th % A PRR ad bp ay ny SR ACC IEEE nh Sh af a Paras core ear alt pe elt commended. 

Beebest seep: UnUerhs 4VOALB He hus. Bias Yo sek a sees csc ee beb asus Ii oie afaiMiee SMart diet teats Cava eeaid 10 00 
2nd 5 eee re eth eehln Chin | Ne wicale rea emes ae thedieenlne « . highly commended. 
3rd eM ban REE DM eit. cies, aks hs sudtonege, 9% ENG teins ove sbte.a he dale rem heer cure ge commended, 

SWINE. 


All stock must be in the stalls not later than 1 p.m., Tuesday, December 8th. 


Class 16.— Berkshires, 


Sec. $ c. 
1. Best barrow, 9 months and under 15 ............ Fee Polk eteeidea e Come + ore area ee hag Mee al Cee 12 00 
2nd a Rane ears Cie Ba Sete, © Nate atone amteta ere thks Mare istone Linke ae citar eee 8 00 
3rd “ PR Aas, wet erat tat pried omnis Mow ee BEAT ee 4 00 
4th Pe Miay, CRS Jeti 'RE sec wrahsten SEL ER cs Capt lo wtiek Heine s highly commended, 
5th MRED Mor so), P92, wad RM See pe ete Putte chk onan commended, 
Pega GAlTOW.,. 0 MONUNE PANG MII ONs Jil a .\5:5.4;<.< eis'avele aie alasd treigho tote dare Buc Glodie Siege cut Motte ee 10 00 
2nd Ca RT Sais Cg a eae SPE TR MRS et Tua Aan eke en 6 00 
3rd PI Tate hh eS aes Sal GR Ue hake Sat merle LN ue Re aay 4 00 
4th SRE 25 tae aGiedd eee inin te caine ceashae clo wus . highly commended, 
5th ee ERI BP 8, oe is ane ie x aie ere Ria atziernt Puls Sree aa 'ote- oleae Gee aa Rees commended, 
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Sec. $ «¢. 
3. Best sow, 9 months BHA UNMASK LG le dla oe Face ciew > ule tqrael vie 6 lm ates vets eis ge ina tate t: sy Biation 4 ot eonatata 12 00 
2nd ER ia Mare Le ea SPR mere Nene RG Spal mt en rahe toi ie Pe 8 00 
3rd CMRI MMC Loe Dy NaS A Rania PORN eID ery CAS iene SN aD yeaah. 4 ers ge Har 4 00 
4th rs BU ot ae RGSS Wincekary lgvatenh Sone ataee peter TET ee YON te highly commended. 
5th ep a ee ROME Gio ae Re ee Tas ae ate Maal tere neta eiareenes commended. 
4, Best sow, 6 months BNC. UNGEL 2 Me ek es ee SN te atone le Peete an cfu ern alee falols Up fever at cia pret ta eae 10 00 
OO. ee a eye Oe ROE. ais ga a pinctre eoaapaye te ohe gia ealeiaze tg h anate Reiley aston cela a” teen 6 00 
3rd Ce T We Ve Sanam s he MENS "hee ea ale Sar chtarcie lp cooked tea Matdlals tock al at me eens alcatel te ee 4 00 
4th So eee SUSER hE ay aX sea, olan oleidienp Stal elertiniccd tip stataehete gree aie yala eee pehly commended. 
5th SSA OF DOP MCAT OTS? s\> at.’ ck oi ph cust otiabtate tata e Cereiete elemmtaerees sate Pe geet ..commended. 
5. Best sow or barrow, ANCOR 'S MONCHS. ooh. Se he cme ae ae gee ace, oA Oe ete tia ia nee fe ero) tear 
Dee heey cco ens, ea mI a ON aE ARTIS AY Os Patty in ep atts, who: aeons a tear SI nie oR 6500 
3rd PT os (a ee re TT. PAPE wnt tape amt GR I RH eS, SS A 4 00 
4th aren! +, Fs) Peeled I Map tM MEME Mant aA Lu yy Lei Ache Aic highly commended. 
5th Coo IMA) 2 a kB tice Miay te oceaq\ ie Sami SIe elicitor alates scotareke cir etal aieteye facta MneanE -... .commended. 
6. Best 3 pigs, the offspring ot 1 sow, bred by exhibitory ca. . ics atieccae te cclee pmane ME eter 15 00 
Brida ae OO PO SOG RN eI Seat 3 coe atee ceetipar ita ap. ch he tae one me an 10 00 
3rd Ss VE Ne 1 Wy AR Se hora vaca aia ere tenets aes ae highly commended. 
4th 1% WRN MRT Came NS, Serene AP IKE Kei RP Re LAD. commended. 
Class 17.— Yorkshires. Sections and prizes same as in class 16. 
Class 18.—Chester Whites. Sections and prizes same as in class 16. 
Class 19.—Poland Chinas. Sections and prizes same as in class 16. 
Class 20.—Suffolks and Essex. Sections and prizes same as in class 16, 
Class 21.—-Tamworths. 
Sec. $c: 
1. Best barrow, 9 months and under 15...... Fe 6 a AORETEE CARCI Ste niente Cakeremets Ulies'S santos 12 00 
2nd CO A SA Rowe heey Sew tenrrne etate eters KAGE Ae cncre means eee Bes aoe ae eee 8 00 
3rd $6 a sayy aie a vy whe tothe Pas Blue SATE Ge © oie eae G beeen 6> te eee inne nes oe highly commended. 
4th $E nn Talent ON PR EE ee o PP RES tend a titate ciety a ape nner tearm Ricats may ae er is eee ane commended. 
2. Best barrow, 6 months and “under 93 ola esate com alee arnatty ones ate lelaareilale a Alara teat a ere 10 00 
1 i en eh ee nhs PAK RUN Lr Mee RAO tM er Tadic en 6 00 
3rd tf PY ert ee EVO eS ie ye ar SY CATS sc highly commended. 
4th ee eae tere res ar iret ZAM ce Ae AGS commended. 
3. Best sow, 9 months and  UNCeri i wis Peterhead ce Hse shtote et amtete Pe eh coke ee ORES DP ite cee 10 00 
Dd wie bee i EE ee ON Se BoE OPAC NU Salers etna eis, oldie aan mtohare ects Gee hel sre tan es are ee 6 00 
3rd BS ME Par Re PAE ost tartrate wee I en highly commended, 
4th if ee eM ye Mire mn ee MLE haw a Ata aR POPE rch Suen A ies x. commended. 
4. Best sow, 6 months and. “under’'9 > cts efor Rt eeu tac eaks see olininlale oieie) tater mioree Geet een 10 00 
MA LE iy 2 ES ores oven Ete i OS RUSE Bla Le ata gala eietebeus SUE igie's, 28 SESS aI EO co fol eee eee er 6 00. 
3rd ee ts peep 8 Sars» aCe o] aha B abse ieee s vo iota Se eee acetone ame highly commended. 
4th C6 Pa hme h Py MAR ya ee Beh PRN To eae Fit Ben ge mals ain gustete teers ote thle thal emeenee .commended. 
5. Best sow or barrow, under 6--monthe gs Woes. ih tale bbe We cals ed Pale opti tisles clay cit Surin at eee 8 00 
Brn 360 Wah Gy BB Oy FRR gd NON AAR eat Ane Peze alegre a sale" ail 2s ole Ub eles Zaras ele) otc ghetts es ee ae 6 00 
3rd SE ONS dot Ee Suna Marae eb doa, edhe laeaa uae Ke greets de) alls ama aL Sure bana te ea highly commended. 
4th j RSP E Aa ARNT 4 tn ORE SD de "siein, dette ia sid o%s alo orcas sta Di wlale'n.e tae Sinan Sane commended. 
6. Three pigs, offspring of one sow, bred by exhibitor.... 0.0... . ccc ccc eee eee eect eee eeneeers 10 60 
2nd < £6 coe, NS PR Oe Oty etek ke whee geetcens a elt aes 6 00 
3rd fe sf tate LAOS Ad 21 ORO oor Dee retary oietees highly commended. 
4th oe Rees Ags sO, Rae AR Tay Oy uh buat ces torge te aes te » <toicetiiee sake aeaeee commended. 
Class 22.—Jersey Reds. Sections and prizes same as class 21, 
Class 23,—Sweepstakes. 
Sec. $ ¢. 
1. Best pure-bred barrow, any age or breed Yc in ee een aia hice wis wi cet dgeiets aaa os hai eee 15 00 
4106 i a hn areas RRA NCTE Sect cs a RAG A Be LAR ad 4 Plone highly commended. 
3rd OO ee Aol tiny ve Sel ANE Sgn A cc AiR RNR SAS gece o's oe a mRaty, co eo cee commended. 
2. Best pure-bred sow, any age or DrOOd SSA yD ae ater oele wane ole sl mia ways sh oro a 5/8 6's 9 2 5 ee ee 15 00 
2nd eee highly commended. 
3rd Bee Sd Pele Tg ia MEN TORS, See Tee ane COR SRR Calera raleee vias lets a so50 Sc commended. 
Class 24.—Grades and Crosses. 
Sec. $ «a. 
1:; Best’ barrow, 9.months‘and under LO 2.6 oy 2. ants fiteins ais © Mic Godlee’ © i vielarsieschely, aibetel a temnene ame ena 12 00 
2nd rs Be ed ee Eo Pt eae shea ee do's sik s One ote eee 8 00 
3rd SD MEAD AE AC Sore heen Ae nay, kr ee ag ee) Ie waite ten Rae eee 4 00 
4th . NEW bes PERE Ar MOE Te ds EMULE ions Ss ee thls & aan highly commended. 
Bela pec earache ey cies v dak’ Zoeane 4 a Me her cil obese ad ree ates DLSTCIET Ovi ae alny ar Vga cent ea commended. 
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Sec. $ c. 
SPO LEH EIDATHOW. UNCOOL. Oo MOTILDS rie ace a eevee ea So ye cise Sagem s, “owe 8 eis via ele wip aie, Lielg wie imelaih« eleis ole el 12 00 
2nd Oe fae eh ey iene Wc Duco aia rg afr a Oe ae ER RRA hae Webra a he meee tee ima 8*00 
3rd Seen cey Srey, ROI REN SR Meet Ira 2 EA SF leks task. ose WE Got Sm alee nm Big Lo Pcet whe Ppa ee 42 
4th a aR, OS nas toe Oy oe 5 A Se Pa a Be highly commended. 
3. Best sow, 9 months and under 15 OF MT RETO Gh Go oyna Sk dic Eddie Sia ere mathe Biel atele wate olw UaneS na 12 00 
2nd FOE sol Sue BE ANS ail, AYR te ee ea 2 eG a ee OEE ce Cm SE GALS Ste eer rn ¢ 8 00 
3rd BO glepive sl ese: nea LWA ir boil 8). 8 Sa eR an ed eer ae be, nr sR MRR ty 4 00 
4th Saregama Meh eibacd rae AUN OOM EUSA HRI BG's, 4) Wi osto"” ag Wises ears ate highly commended. 
5th es eve Me PRC PNM AN, Vie ane wae » wale ts Poey Ufa sok Migs commended. 
Poe Gee eRu Wann GOP Or TiROTtildidc.: 5 tian. w/-seciate ais f aenei Sis iSbe ts alka Bi eye f'spain jaa ys, wie 4.6 ripe ble) ayeve eneberargPemlatetagetels 12 00 
2nd Dain vet, MARL a, ss aathe a Mune Lied greats sd, DP aay Gee a eee 8 00 
3rd aie te ees BY oteee Oe sha Re ge eee saa Be cients Ce re ee ee eae 4 00 
4th Seed ie Mure MeL nh Ue Pe ORS REE BiB oo" 'oS oa Nice ~ «aioe highly commended. 
5th FBO io | Sea ee BAe ae Le Mao Rae ERE AONE aloe Cala: she.u (u's a satis ts ai iste eee commended. 


Datry DEPARTMENT. 


Rul‘s and Regulations governing other departments apply to this department also, with the addition 
of the following : 


Cows must all be giving milk, and the awards shall be made by the following scale : 

Twenty points for constitution and conformation. 

One point for each pound of milk. 

Twenty points for each pound of fat. 

Four points for each ponnd of solids (not fat). 

One point for each ten days in milk, after the tirst twenty days. (Limit, 200 days.) i 


Ten points shall be deducted from the total score for each per cent. of fat. below three per cent. of fa 
in the milk. 


The milking competition shall extend over forty-eight hours, and will take place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 8th and 9th. KRations fed to competing cows will not be considered. Exhibitors 
may have the privilege of milking their cows twice or three times during each day. When the cows are 
to be milked only twice each day, they shall be milked dry in the presence of the judges at 6 p.m. on the 
evening of December 7th, and the test will conclude at 6 pm. on December 9th. When the cows are to be 
milked three times during each day, they +hall be milked dry in the presence of the judges at 9 p.m. on 
the evening of December 7th, and the test will conclude at 9 p.m. on December 9th _ ‘I'he percentage of 
fat in the mill will be determined by the Babcock Milk Tester, and the percentage of solids, not fat, will 
be determined by ascertaining the specific gravity of the milk and then estimating the amount of solids, 
not fat, by use of the authorized formula for that purpose. 


Exhibitors will be held responsible for the safe keeping of their cows during the test. 


All stock must be in the stalls not later than 2 p.m., Monday, December 7th. (See clause 2, under animals.) 


Class 25, 


Section. Ist. 2nd, 3rd. Fourth. Fifth. 
1. Best Shorthorn cow.......... (36 months and over) $25 $15 $10 Highly commended. Commended. 
eee § Th AR, AD (ander 36 months)... 25 15 10. Mh, ss 
Bebe HAVTSDIT Guristas staid a6 b< (36 months and over) 25 15 10 Ws “6 
ee s ARN He ie bch (under 36 months)... 25 15 10 N ee 
Daal WR ELOIStOLD Semi ecu’. «los 32 8 (36 months and over) 25 15 = 10 S e¢ 
Le s ‘one. > o..-., (under 86 months) 2b LO LO a s 
7. ‘* Jersey or Guernsey cow (36 months and over) 25 15 10 . ce 
He ee ** (under 36 months) .. 25 15 10 4 hi 
9, ‘* Grades cow ....... ....(36 months and over) 25 15 10 de “c 

LOA ss fo eee Nese 2s (under 36 months)... 25 15 10 st e 


Class 26.—Dairy Test. 
Best dairy cow, any age, breed or grade, judged according to the rules governing the Dairy Depart 
ment. 
First. A plow, value $15, donatel by the Wilkinson Plow Co*, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Second. A No, 1 Leader corn and root cultivator, value $10, donated by Thom’s Implement Works 
Watford, Ont. ’ 


Third. Highly commended. 
Fourth. Commended. 
Fifth. Reserve. 


The Holstein- Friesian Association of America offers as specials in this class, $25 for the first and $15 
for the second, to be paid to any Holstein-Friesian cows winning premiums in competition with cattle of 
other breeds, providing such animals are recorded in the herd book of said Association. 


The following prizes are offered as specials in this class by the Canadian Holstein- Friesian Association. 
For the best dairy cow $25. For the two next best Holstein-Friesian dairy cows, registered in the C. H. 
F,. H. B., $15 and $10, respectively. 
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JuDGES. 
Cattle. 
Thos, Crawford, M.P.P., Toronto; James Smith, Brantford, Reserve, James Russell, Richmond Hill. 
Sheep. 


Cotswolds : Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge, and Jos. Gaunt, St. Helen’s. Reserve, E. Parkinson, Eramosa. 

Lincolns: E, Parkinson, Eramosa, and Jos. Gaunt, St. Helen’s, Reserve, Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge. 

Leicesters : Jos. Gaunt, St. Helen’s, and Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge. Reserve, E. Parkinson, Eramosa, 

Shropshires : T, M. Whitesides, Innerkip, and Henry Arkell, Teeswater. Reserve, J. Miller, Mark- 
ham. 

Southdowns: J. Miller, Markham, and Henry Arkell, Teeswater. Reserve, T. M. Whitesides, 
Innerkip. 

Oxfords: Henry Arkell, Teeswater, and J. Miller, Markham Reserve, T. M. Whitesides, Innerkip. 


Horned Dorsets and Hampshires: T. M. Whitesides, Innerkip, and Henry Arkell, Teeswater. 
Reserve, J. Miller, Markham. 

Grades: Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge, and T. M. Whitesides, Innerkip. Reserve, Henry Arkell, Tees-« 
water. 


Swene, 


Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, Jersey Reds and Grades. Joseph Featherston. M.P., Streetsville ; Jos. 
Brethour, Burford. Reserve, J. C. Snell, Snelgrove. 


Berkshvres, Yorkshires, Suffolks and Essex, and Tamworths. Thos. Teasdale, Concord, and James 
Main, Milton. Reserve, Andrew Elliot, Galt. 


The sweepstake prizes to be awarded by the acting judges in both classes. 


’ 


Dairy. 


J. W. Wheaton, London, Secretary Western Dairymen’s Association; R. G. Murphy, Elgin, Secre- 
tary Eastern Dairymen’s Association ; and Prof. Dean, O. A. C., Guelph. 
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DOMINION SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
DOMINIO NeAYVRSEIRET BREEDERS] ASSOCIATION 
rae hh YerlORS Eh sOCTE Ty: 

CEYDESUDALE. HORSE ASSOCIATION. 

Silke HORSE ASSOCIATION: 

CANADIAN HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The tenth annual meeting of the directors of the Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
was held in the Albion Hotel, Toronto, Wednesday, February 12th, 1896, at 8 o'clock, p.m. 


Present : Arthur Johnston, President, Greenwood ; Jas, Russell, Richmond Hill ; 
John I. Hobson, Mosboro’; Wm. G. Pettit, Freeman ; Wm. Linton, Aurora ; Robt, 
Miller, Brougham; W. G. Biggins, Clinton; John Isaac, Markham; Edward J effs, 
Bond Head, and H. Wade, Secretary, Toronto. 


President JoHNSTON explained that the executive committee, that is, Messrs. Russell, — 


Hobson, Miller and himself, thought it was necessary to call the Board together to place 
before them the result of the year’s work. 


It was also necessary to consider the most serious matter that ever came before 
them since the inauguration of the Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 


He had taken the liberty to hurriedly write a letter to one of the railway companies, 
and Mr. Wade consulted with Mr. Tiffin of the C. P. R. A representative of the O. P. 
R. was also present. Mr. Johnston then asked the Secretary to read the letter which 
he had written to Mr A. White, of the G. T. R. After this was done, he explained to 
those present how uxder the old classification the rates for shipping bullocks were nearly 
four times lower than they were at present, because under the new classification all 
animals (no matter how old or young they were) were rated at 4,000 pounds, while 
under the old classification an animal under one year was rated at 1,000 pounds, from, 
one to two 3,000 pounds, and from two upwards 4,000 pounds, and this new classifica. 
tion was a tax the breeders simply could not stand. 


Mr. MILLER, in speaking to the letter, said that Mr. J. J. Hill, of the St. Paul 
Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway not only carried the bulls free all along his line, but 
also imported a very large number of bulls in order that good stock would be produced, 
then the breeders would ship their stock to England and the States, and in the end 
traffic would be greatly increased over the railroad. He thought the railway companies 
here were injuring their own trade by putting such a high tax on these young bullocks. 


Mr. McMULLEN, representative from the C. P. R., explained to the members of the 
Board that one great reason the tariff was raised on these young bulls was because they 
had to put on a special car as they could not put them in with general merchandise ; but 
on leaving he assured the members he would lay their objection to the new classification 
before Mr. Tiffin, General Freight Agent, and see what could be done in the matter, 


The regular business was then proceeded with, and Mr, WaDE read his annual report. 


Mr. Joun I. Hopson also read his report as secretary to the executive eommittee, 
and explained to the Board the reason the committee expenses were so high was begause 
of frequent trips to the city on account of the fire. He also referred to the changes 
they had made in lowering the fees, which he hoped would be agreeable to the whole 
Board. 


The members of the Board were well satisfied with the work the executive committee 
had been doing, and it was moved by Witu1am Linton, seconded by W. J. Biaains, that 
Secretary Wade’s annual report, and John I. Hobson’s report of the executive committee 
be adopted. Carried unanimously. 


The matter of the Board’s expenses being paid while attending meetings was taken 
up, and it was moved, seconded and carried unanimously, that the railway expenses of 
the Board be paid in future. : : 
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A short discussion then took place as to the present transfer system, 


Mr. Gipson thought the transfer should be made free of charge if sent in within 
thirty days from the time of sale, but as the other members differed, 1t was finally moved 
by Mr. Rost. MItter and seconded by Mr. Hozson, ‘‘ That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing it is the duty of the seller to furnish a written certificate of transfer to the purchaser 
of the animal, and it is also the duty of the purchaser to have that recorded.” Oarried 
unanimously. 


F. W. Hopson, who came in towards the latter part of the meeting, asked that a 
committee from this Board be appointed to go with a committee from the Cattle Breeders’ 
Association on the following day and wait on the Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agri- 
culture. 


The folluwing gentlemen were appointed: Messrs, Johuston, President ; Russell, 
Linton, Tolton, Isaac, Gibson, Jeffs and Pettit. 


The meeting adjourned at 10.30 p.m. 


The meeting of February 13th convened in Shaftesbury Hall, President JoHNsTON 
in the Chair. 


Members present: Jas. M. Gardhouse, Highfield: J. C. Snell, Snelgrove ; William 
Dawson, Vittoria ; James Russell, Richmond Hill; W. G. Pettit, Freeman ; Wm. Lin- 
ton, Aurora; Rubt. Miller, Brougham ; John I. Hobson, Mosboro’; David Milne, Ethel ; 
Jas. Tolton, Walkerton ; Edward Jeffs, Bond Head ; William Redmond, Millbrook ; W. 
J. Biggins, Clinton ; John A. Hardy, Kent Bridge; Wm. Weld, London ; John Isaac, 
Markham ; Robt. R. Wright, Guelph; Jas. I. Davidson, Balsam; W. W. Ballantyne, 
Stratford ; R O. McCullough, Georgetown; Geo. Tucker, Bosworth ; J. Watson, Green- 

bank ; John Taylor, Rockwood ; Richard Gibson, Delaware ; T. E. Robson, Iderton, and 
H. Wade, Secretary, Toronto. 


After a few introductory remarks of a general nature by the President, the Secre- 
tary read the Annual Report, as follows: — 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee beg to present the Tenth Annual Report of the affairs of this Association as 
furnished by the Secretary for the year ending 31st December, 1895. 


REGISTRATIONS. 


In 1895, as near as can be ascertained, we were paid for 3,000 registrations. 3,100 certificates, and 45@ 
changes of ownership ; against in 1894, 3,045 registrations, 3,142 certificates,’and 493 transfers ; and against 
in 1893, 3,484 registrations, 3,142 certificates, and 587 transfers. 


REGISTRATION FREY. 


Following up the change in registrations as a matter of conrsefthere is a corresponding change in oe 
istration fees. In 1890 we received $3,043.75; in 1891, $3,152.60; in 1892, $3,835.25 ; in (1893, $3,787.45 ; 
n 1894, $8,357.75, and in 1895, approximately $3,222.00. 


HERD Books. 


Vol. I.—There were sent out in 1887, 550!volumes ; in 1888, 51 volumes ; in 1889, 33 volumes ; in 1890, 
19 volumes ; in 1891, 21 volumes ; in 1892, 27 volumes ; in 1893, 18 volumes in 1894, 20 volumes ; and in 
1895, 1 volume, to members and others, also 161 volumes burnt, leaving on hand 99 volumes. 

Vol. I1.—There were sent out in 1888, 451 volumes ; in 1889, 39 volumes ; in 1890, 26 volumes ; in 1891, 
16 volumes ; in 1892, 20 volumes ; in 1893, 14 volumes; in 1894, 16 volumes ; and in 1895, 2 volumes, te 
members and others, also 118 volumes burnt, leaving on hand 298 volumes. 

Vol. III.—There were sent out in 1888, 226 volumes; in 1889, 189 volumes; in 1890, 46 volumes; im 
1891, 16 volumes; in 1892, 19 volumes; in 1893, 10 volumes ; in 1894, 17 volumes ; and in 1895, 4 volumes, 
te members and others, also 71 burnt, leaving on hand 396 volumes. 
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Vol. IV.—There were sent out in 1889, 302 volumes; in 1890, 105 volumes; in 1891, 29 volumes ; in 
1892, 21 volumes ; in 1893, 5 volumes; in 1894, 13 volumes ; and in 1895, 4 volumes, to members and others ; 
also 122 volumes burnt, leaving on hand 396 volumes. 


Vol. V.—There were sent to members in 1890, 134 volumes ; in 1891, 130 volumes ; in 1892, 78 volumes ; 
in 1893, 39 volumes; in 1894, 33 volumes; and in 1895, 9 volumes, to members and others, also 206 volumes 
burnt, leaving on hand 391 volumes. 

Vol. VI.—There were sent out in 1891, 345 volumes; in 1892, 29 volumes; in 1893, 32 volumes ; in. 
1894, 29 volumes ; and in 1895, 9 volumes, to members and others, also, 165 volumes burnt, leaving on hand 
391 volumes. 

Vol. VII.—There were sent out in 1892, 318 volumes; in 1893, 28 volumes; in 1894, 33 volumes ; and 
in 1895, 17 volumes, to members and others, also 241 volumes burnt, leaving on hand 303 volumes. 


Vol. VIII.—There were sent out in 1893, 304 volumes; in 1894, 38 volumes; and in 1895, 25 volumes, 
to members and others, also 258 volumes burnt, leaving on hand 375 volumes. 


Vol. [X.—There were sent out in 1894, 269 volumes ; in 1895, 46 volumes, to members and others, also 
312 volumes burnt, leaving on hand 373 volumes. 


Vol. X.—-There were sent out to members in 1895, 317 volumes; there was also 40 volumes burnt, 
leaving on hand 643 volumes. 


Vol. XI. is completed, and will contain all the pedigrees returned to us to copy recorded up to 1895, 
and as in Volume VII. and subsequent volumes, each pedigree can be traced in its entirety by referring to 
the pedigree of another animal in the same volume, making the volume complete in itself. In this volume 
the cows are printed under the name of each owner. This plan debars us from numbering the females at 
the time of recording. It will be sent out immediately. 


Vol. X1I., containing all the pedigrees recorded in 1895, has been closed, and will be printed at once. 


PEDIGREES ON RECORD. 


Volume: LT containg oss. 0 sya con ested eee LL ee ice L Sidhe 0 Cash eet a Emre 3,304 
eee L; eT ay tne ta ahs eer De ite ca aN ee eo! ele er 4,427 
OS id Gib SO Mi tieere ses ey, nie ie lere, Chahta es Soe OMe eh re ee ee 4,593 
Se V2 HO Sp cn bie Salle ge of Wok ai bt eaters PONE Aas tee ate eee ee 4,957 
ol Vv. aU cee eeeeeereeeee@ eoCC s+ eee ers eae eeeer eee eerererseveeeux ee eeeeeseepesee~** oe 4,388 
ee VT Pee Ea ROTI gate cos niece ube 5S ale See ee Ooo, RGR Cainer 5,904 
“ VII. A STOP AIA BYE MME SE ot sun Late ee kPa Se ee 4,954 
VILLAS RO eS ek Dae alo ae Rit erie oe ntsi hale (ota anit Mietes Rau etc Se eee ae 4,024 
ied B.C oe ON yup a bea 6 eR dlie wine cderermla Wier, cite dat ec tdet ice Sec eh ote alae are an ee 3,633 
ankle. See adage Wa ae ete oR ae aos GRRE OR a any te ae Renee Seite eit ee. 3,669 
Mae XLS BE eg bia Sharer e kava wales ee Oe Oe Se AO EEE an a ee a cats res ai 3,213 
** XII. will contain about .............. a an ee eeered Oe ee ie ee ae 3, “ 
50,066 


_ As shown by the above table, we are now recording for the thirteenth volume, which will contain 
animals recorded in 1896. 


NvMBER OF MEMBERS FROM INCEPTION TO Dave, 


Resigned Not . Total 
New and Lapsed. Paid. Paid. Paid. 
BAAS 1889 cde) Pee vee ela 164 e y 164 164 
fe et BBB Al oth care Seamer meteors 73 164 237 
OUR LOGS. ek Rete h o paee td ee ee 42 173 215 
a SEOT ae aoaielne termbenratre Rams ante 39 187 220 
Dom. 8S. H. B. Association, 1886...... 215 37 8 195 410 
eh L887 see 80 54 81 357 437 
i oi ty LESS avant 46 79 69 388 434 
f iy “ TESO pees, 36 37 91 398 434 
ie ne ‘ 1890 see 29 43 74 405 434 
zs i y S913. ae. $2 67 59 365 397 
yy + = 1892 Ree 60 22 47 398 458 
Ac . : 1893 Die 49 38 92 349 398 
ss af ‘s 1894 e 66 72 88 318 384 
ng * a 1895...... 60 ee “290 350 


This table shows that our paid-up membership roll has decreased 34 in the last year in total numbers. 
Our income from members’ fees for 1895 was approximately $1,400. 


O¥rFICE WokkK, 


The work of the office has been very much augmented by reason of the fire, which on the 3rd of March 

last wholly destroyed all the manuscript for the eleventh volume, all the vouchers stored for the last twelve 

ears, the caligraph, 1,697 bound volumes of the Herd Book, together with the copies of the English and 
erican Herd Books. Fortunately there was $2,500 insurance on the stock. 
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The eleventh volume was to have been placed in the hands of the printer the week following, and in all 
probability it would have been completed and mailed to subscribers by midsummer. Instead of that, cir- 
gulars had t: ba sent out to breeders asking them to send in all pedigrees recorded in 1894 and the first two 
months of 1895. A great many responded to this call. A second request was made, and a good many more 
were sent in. Still we regret to say, that in 1,873 bulls recorded for the eleventh volume there are about 
807 missing. They are still coming in by degrees, and will be printed in the thirteenth volume. There 
will also be about the same number of female pedigrees missing. We hope that all breeders that have 
not as yet attended to this matter will do so at once. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of this Association, held on the 5th of December last, the 
financial position was fully considered, and it was thought desirable, owing to the continued prosperity of 
the Association, to alleviate the cost of registration to the breeders of Shorthorns as much as possible for 
the future ; so a resolution was passed lowering the annual fee to three dollars, commencing on the first of 
January, 1896, instead of four dollars as heretofore. Also, to lower the penalty fees for animals over 
eighteen months of age, to members twenty-five cents, and to non-members fifty cents, 59 that after that 
date members will be charged one dollar, and non-members one dollar and seventy-five cents, instead of 
the present rates. The rates for animals under eighteen months continue as before, seventy-five cents to 
members, and one dollar and seventy-five cents to non-members. 


A list of errors ig made in each volume, which should. be marked in red ink in the volume mentioned. 
We also hope breeders will furnish us with any catalogues of sales that may be made during the year. 


Your Committee would call particular attention to the rule requiring all calves born after the Ist of 
January, 1889, to be recorded before they are eighteen months old. A penalty fee will be charged after 
that date. Attention is also called to the clause in the Censtitution which requires that ‘“‘a member must 
pay up all his fees in arrears before he can resign.” 

Since the last meeting we have received the XX XIX. Vol. of the American Herd Book, and the XLI 
Vol. of Coate’s Herd Book as exchanges. 


EXTRACTS FROM By-LAWS. 


SxctT10n 1.—Persons desirous of becoming members shall so notify the Secretary, pay the entrance ‘fee, | 
and agree, if elected, to conform to the rules of the Association, and not to withdraw without paying all 
fees due, and giving three months’ notice of their intention of doing so. 


_Sxrcrion 2.—Members shall pay an entrance fee of $3, and subsequently an annual subscription of $3, 
which annual subscription shall be due and payable on the Ist of January of each year. 


__ New By-taw.—That all calves dropped’ after January 1st, 1889, shall in future be registered within 
eighteen months of birth, and if not so registered, enlarged fees shall be charged for their registration. 


Sxction 15—FrEs.—Charges for registration will be : 


To members, registration and certificate ...... Petree ee ace etee ae aes $0 76 for each animal, 
To non-members, registration and certificate ..........eeeeeerees , 1 25 % 
Over age, to members. In all cases a certificate goes with registration 1 00 ei 
Over age, to non-members. ie . 1 75 “ 


Change of ownership, 25c. ; duplicate certificate, 25c. 
Back volumes of Herd Books, $2 each. 


HENRY WADE, 


Secretary. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Receipts. | Expenditure. 
1895. | 1895. 
Jan. i2cash on hand... 22. 26s. $2,129 19 | Dec. 31. By presentation and prizes.... $80 0@ 
Dec. 31. 290 yearly subscribers ........ 1,160 00 Rent of hall and freight 20 79 
60 new subscribers....... ... 240 00 | Registration fees returned. 9 75 
Registration fees ..... ieee) MOL eeeL OU ae Printing and stationery.... 264 80 
Interestirean. oo nck ee ees 99°: 300 4 POSGA TO ae eae aces 2 se 276 50 
Merdsrook ssw y sce) capie tes ect Tiba vet Auditor and sténographer. . 64 10 
Insurance received .... .... 2,50000 © Committee expenses ...... 166 20 
Herd Books, Vol. X ..... 1,191 98 
Herd Books, binding...... 272 00 
Salaries — Bee's | 
ReLe Denison vse ae 385 48 
Hew Lb Slawss.cccu. 600 00 
HH: Gig Wades ong. +s 482 50 
Hes Wade siti caiie. 35) 499 93 
Clerks, copying ........ 151 50 
Inisnrance: favs 401s foes ecto s 58 50 
Caligraph 20% s.ncttee te se 107 50 
| Caml 71 2os leet Wa cles 4,786 54 
—<$<$——$<$<_ { ————E 
$9,358 06 $9,358 06 
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Assets and Liabilittes. 


1895. y 1895. 
Dec. Sl. Loieash es. sw ve te ote ee Bh $4,786 54) | Dec. 31. By balance ............6. 0... $10,524 04 
Office furniture, books, ete. 150 00 
Vol. I. D.H.B., 99 copies 148 50 
oe 298 6é 


se EL: 447 00 
46 SPT Tp eth BOG RE 594 00 
FORE Vi $M SOG 2s 594 00 
£ERINY Sere Me OTe es 586 50 
so aVin, ere ue DO lunes 586 50 
Re VLT apnoea mins 514.50 
cOWVeLI Teoh rasp ems 562 50 
GeV Ka eae tat 559 50 
BOO OX Tene pana I< 964 50 
$10,524 04 $10,524 04 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts of the Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association for the year ending December 3let, 1895, and that the above statement is in accordance with 
the same. 

Cas. F, ComPuin, _ 

ToRONTO, January 22nd, 1896. Auditor. 


The PresipsNT: You will observe gentlemen, here, that the matter of printing is a 
very considerable one for the past year. We have had an enormous amount of that work 
to do ; also there is a considerable item some people might look at, that is, $106.20 for 
executive committee. That, too, has been greatly enhanced by frequent visits we have 
made to the city in consequence of the fire, but we are in hopes these items will be greatly 
reduced next year. J suppose you know we have dismissed all our clerks. We have no 
expense at the present time, the Secretary does the work for so much money. That is a 
matter, perhaps, the members of the Association are not aware of; it should have, per 
haps, been brought out in the Secretary’s report. We have made an arrangement with 
Mr. Wade to do the whole work of the Association at a rate of thirty-two and a half 
cents per pedigree, ten cents for a duplicate certificate, and ten cents for a transfer. If 
you have any questions, now, with regard to the report we will be glad to answer them. 


Capt. Rosson: Have you noticed any increase in the number of registrations since 
this new rule came in force ? 

Mr. WADE: Since this new rule has come in force I have had twenty-four new 
members join the association ; I have also recorded a great many over-age animals. 

Mr. Cowan, of Galt, suggested that they change the penalty age for bulls from 
eighteen months to two years, and the time for heifers be unlimited. 

A. brief discussion took place on this, but as the majority of the members were not 
in favor of such a change the matter was dropped. 


Moved by Mr. W. G. Pertit, seconded by Mr. Cowan, that the minutes of the last 
meeting and the Secretary’s report be adopted. Carried. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The next order of business being the election of officers, Mr. John Snell and Mr. 
John Davidson were named as scrutineers by the President. 


Mr. MILuErR explained to the meeting that he had given a notice of motion at the 
last annual meeting that three Vice-Presidents should be elected, two general, and one 
for the Province, which was carried into effect. 


Moved by Mr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. Raz, that in future the officers shall stand 
as President, two general Vice-Presidents, and a President from each of the Provinces as 
heretofore. Oarried. 

The election resulted as follows : 

President: ARTHUR JOHNSTON, Greenwood, Ont. 
First Vice-President : JAMES RussEui, Richmond Hull. 
Seeond Vice-President: JOHN I. Hopson, Mosboro’. 
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Vice. Presidents from Provinces : 


Rosert Miiier, Brougham, Ont. JostsH Woop, M.P., Sackville, N.B. 
How. Jomnn Farauson, M.P.P., Charlottetown, P.E.[. Matcotm MoInwss, Calgary, Alta. — 
J. H. Lapner, Ladner’s Landing, B.C. O. Onasr, Church Street, N.S. 

J AMES Cocuran®, Hillhurst, Que. JOHN E. Suiru, Brandon, Man, 


Board of Directors: 


C. List. A. List. B. List, 
D. D. Witsox, Seaforth. Epwarp JeErFrs, Bondhead, W. J. Biaerns, Clinton. 
H. Wricut, Guelph. H. Smiru, Hay. Davin Rak, Fergus. 
JOHN Isaac, Markham. T. E. Rosson, Ilderton. James TOLTON, Walkerton. 
W. G. Prrrit, Freeman. F, I, Parren, M.D., St. George. WILLIAM LINTON, Aurora, 
C. M. Siumons, Ivan. WILLIAM Dawson, Vittoria. JoHN Davipson, Ashburn. 


Executive and Finance Committee: James Russett, Richmond Hill; Rospert Miter, Broughans 
Joun I. Hossoy, Mosboro’ ; WitttamM Linton, Aurora, ; ARTHUR JOHNSTON, Greenwood, President, 


Delegates to Industrial Exhibition: Hon. JoHN Daypey, Brooklin ; Joun I. Hosson, Mosboro’, 
Delegates to Western Fair: T. E. Rosson, Ilderton; C. M. Simmons, Ivan. 
Seeretary and Editor: Hewry WaApk, Toronto, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting resumed business at 1.30 p.m. with all the members present and Presi- 
dent Johnston in the chair. 


The President referred to the radical change that had taken place in the new classi- 
fication in the shipment of stock, amounting to nearly four times the charge made before. 
The Board and he had made arrangements by which the two railway companies have 
been interviewed on the matter, that is, a letter had been written to them in regard to 
the matter, and in order to lay it before the members he asked Mr. Wade to read the 
letter, which they had both courteously answered. 


{ToRoNnTO,§February 8th, 1896. 
A, Waits, Esq, © 


Oentral District Freight Agent, Oity. 


Dear S1r,—The Board of Directors of the Shorthorn Oattle Breeders’ Association 
propose holding a meeting at the Albion Hotel, Toronto, on Wednesday evening, the 12th 
instant, at 7.30 p.m, and would like very much if you could send a man from your office 
to meet the Board, as one of the main questions to be discussed is the change in the 
classification of cattle for shipment recently issued. J may say in advance, I have never 
known such an outcry against any action of any body with which we, as breeders and 
shippers of pure-bred stock, have had to do. I cannot believe for my part that the 
railway authorities have calculated the result of the changes made. In the first place, I 
may say that the breeders of this class of stock have not only not made any money dur- 
ing the past five years; but they have, every one of them, lost money at the business. 
I will be borne out by all the breeders, including Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agri- 
culture for Ontario. 


In the second place, I wish to say that they (the breeders referred to) are not, as 
some think, wealthy men; but in nine cases out of ten they are men of very moderate 
means. In the third place, we think that we are not only doing good work for the 
country at large by producing, and distributing, pure-bred bulls all over the Dominion, to 
improve the size, quality, and value of the cattle of the country, but we are assuredly 
providing the country with the stock that must produce the bullocks carried by your 
roads to the sea-port, because if the young bulls were not distributed the farmers could 
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not breed steers that would pay to ship to England. I think every intelligent farmer in 
Oanada will testify to this statement being literally true. It might be answered that the 
farmers who buy these young bulls, in most cases, pay the freight. Even if this is so, I 
have to answer that the farmers, who must need the services of these young animals, are 
fally as little able to stand an additional tax as the breeders who produce them, perhaps 
in the majority of cases they are less able to stand the tax. ‘ 

I doubt whether the classification committee quite understand the full extent of 


the change from the old classification of cattle to the new in case of small shipments. I 
might, in this connection, tell you that these young bulls are useful from the age of 


eight to twelve months old, and I think I am within the mark when I say that fully one- 


halt, if not three-quarters of them, have been sold and shipped while still under a year 
old, for several reasons. First, the breeders have been anxious to get them away as early 
as possible to save feed and care, in order to have less expense on them, and so be able 
to sell them at prices that the farmers could afford to pay ; and, in the second place, 
because both breeders and farmers have considered even the old classification almost pro- 
hibitory after the animals were over a year old—viz., 3,000 pounds. 


I am not going to deny that some animals have in the past been shipped at a less 
age than the real one. I may assure you that the prices now prevailing for these young 
animals are little, if any, more than half the prices paid even five years ago, | 


You will understand the difference to men like myself when I tell you that I sell 
yearly about thirty head of animals, mostly young one3, and heretofore the average 
freight per animal (I paid most of it) would be about $1.50 in Ontario to $7.50 in Que- 
bec. At the new classification the averages would be about $16 to $25, or thereab outs, 
making a tax of from $325 to $400 yearly on my business, directly or indirectly—a tax I 
simply could not stand and keep on importing and breeding these animals 


In this respect Iam only one of many. It is simply crushing a business already 
struggling for life. 
T am sorry this communication is so long, but I could not say all I wished to say in 
less space. 
Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR JOHNSTON, 
President Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 


Moved by Mr. Hossow, seconded by Mr. Mituua, that, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, we, the breeders of thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle, consider the recent change in 
tariff for shipment of pure-bred stock, in small lots, will make it impossible for the 
breeders to do business at a profit, and unless the railway authorities encourage the 
breeders by giving them very favorable rates for the shipment of stock it will mean 
inestimable loss to the farmers of Oanada, and also the railroads of this country, if the 
breeding of high class cattle for export trade is not encouraged to the greatest possible 
exient. Carried. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON called attention to the question of changing the penalty fees. 


A short discussion took place at this period of the meeting as to whether the resolu- 
tion as to changing the penalty fees should come in force at once or stand as a notice of 
motion until the next annual meeting. 

Mr. WapE explained to the members that if the motion came in force at present it 
would cost a great deal more on account of sending out circulars to all the members 
inferming them of such, and would make quite a confusion, and it was 

Moved by W. G. Purrit, seconded by Jas. Russet, that the penalty age on 
animals be changed to two years instead of eighteen months, and that this stand asa. 
notice of motion until the next annual meeting. 
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Mr. Ricuarp Gipson (of Delaware), read a very interesting paper on “ The Short- 
horn Trade in England in 1895, and Reflections Thereon.” 


Moved by Mr. Hanuey, seconded by Mr. W. G. Pervit, that the thanks of this 
meeting be tendered Mr. Gipson for his very able and instiuctive address. Carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. H. J. Hitt, Manager and Secretary of the Toronto Industrial Association, then 
addressed the members in reference to the proposal of having the exhibit of live stock on 
the fair grounds from Thursday morning of the first week. Mr. Hill pointed out the 
reasons they wished to have the cattle on the grounds the first week, saying that they 
had their exhibition advertised from such a date to such a date, and as a great many 
Americans came over during the first week they went away disappointed on account of 
not being able to see the live stock. Also, at the present time, as the live stock was 
brought in on Monday or Tuesday of the second week, the exhibitors were in such a 
hurry getting ready for the ring in order to have their animals judged, that they had no 
time to meet any buyers, and the consequence was they would probably lose a good sal: , 
whereas if their animals were in on Thursday of the first week all this rush and hurry 
would be avoided, and the exhibitors would have ample time to meet any who wished to 
purchase. He also said their prizes were given entirely from gate receipts, and if the 
live stock was in earlier they could get the railways to give one cheap trip the first week, 
the same as they get the second ; the attendance would then be larger, and in the end 
they would be able to increase the prize list. He also said they were always rushed at 
the dairy test, and it would give more time for this if the animals were in earlier. 


After a short discussion a3 to the advisability of having the animals in earlier 
it was 


Moved by Wa. Dawson, seconded by Rost. M1Luer, that, after hearing the explan- 
ation of Mr. Hill, Manager of the Industrial Exhibition, as to wanting to have the live 
stock on the grounds on the Thursday of the first week, this Association hereby resolves 
that in its opinion it will be advisable to have their cattle on exhibition from the Thurs- 
day of the first week for the reasons given, and it will also give more time to any dairy 
test that may be in progress. Carried. 


Mr. T, E. Rozson, of Ilderton, then read a paper on ‘ How are we to Improve the 
Standard of our Shorthorn Herds ?” 


Moved by Mr. Hopson, seconded by Mr. W. J. Rieeins, that a vote of thanks be 
tendered Mr. T. E. Robson for his excellent paper. Oarried unanimously. 


Mr. Rosert MIL.er also read a valuable paper on “ What is Character ?” 


It was also moved, seconded and carried unanimously, that Mr. Miller be tendered 
a vote of thanks for his excellent paper. 


CaNaDIAN Cartuge IN THE Brivish Markers. 


Mr. Miter then read the following resolution : 


Moved by Joun I. Hopson, seconded by Jamas Russeny, ‘‘ That in the opinion of this Association 
everything bas been done that ean be done both by the Government and by the press of the Dominion to 
regain the privileges taken from us by Great Britain, viz., the privileges of selling our cattle in their inland 
markets if we thought them better than the seaport towns, and of selling them to be fed longer, if not im 
eondition for immediate slaughter. 


‘‘That we most emphatically repeats that we have no pleuro-pneumonia or contagious diseasejof any 
kind in Canada, nor have we ever had except in quarantine, when it was immediately stamped out, and 
every possibility of infection destroyed. 


‘‘That it is not fear of disease that mikes the farmers ef Great Britain ebject to our cattle, bub the 
fear of competition ; the former might be removed, but the latter never can, 


‘‘Therefore, having lost the British market, we believe completely, for our store cattle, we would 
respectfully urge upon the Government at Ottawa the desirability of removing all quarantine restrictions 
en our side between Canada and the United States, and of asking the United States to allow our cattle te 
pass into their country without quarantine, | 
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““No disease having ever found.a foothold in Canada, and none having been found in the cattle of the 
United States tor several years, there can ne longer be any necessity for any hindrances being placed in the 
way of the freest traffic'in pure-bred cattle. 


“Tt has been acknowledged by all breeders and has hitherto been a principle of all Governments, that 
the improvement of live stock necded not only all the scope, but all the encouragement possible to give the 
industry. 


‘* We have suffered for want of that scope for some years in order to go on with the improvement of 
the different breeds. We need the privilege of going into any herd in America or Great Britain, and 
buying the animal whose form and breeding suits our needs, no matter where it may be found. 


*“ While there was a possibility of regaining what was a doubtful advantage at best, viz., the shipping 
of our store cattle to Britain, we held aloof from asking anything that would prejudice the case, but now 
when we are convinced that all chances in that direction are gone we humbly ask that we may be allowed 
every assistance to regain the trade that was profitable to us and beneficial to the country.” 


Mr. Mityer: I have said before I concur in every word of it, and if I thought there 


would be any doubt as to its passing I would speak to it and give you my reasons why 
we should urge upon the Government of our country to make arrangements with the 
Government of the United States to carry out these views. 


Without any further remarks the resolution was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 


‘WHAT IS CHARACTER?” 
By Roperr Mitier, BroucHam, Ont. 


The term “character,” used in various ways when applied to Shorthorns, is one 
the meaning of which many people have but a vague idea. We have heard judges when 
asked their reasons for giving one animal preference to another, answer with a wise look 
that it was because of the great amount of character displayed by the one in comparison 
with the other. The enquirer being awed by the look and the ambiguity of the term, if 
a simple man with no great pretentions as to judgment, usually subsides at once with a 
look of sorrow for himself because he had not noticed the great difference ; or perhaps 
with a look of admiration for the man with such wisdom and superior judgment, We 
have also heard the term used to cover the indifferent qualities of an animal offered for 
sale and intended to check the criticism of the would-be purchaser, 


The term when used in either of the above ways is being abused, for it has a useful 
meaning, and to the practiced eye is the first consideration inan animal. It means breed 
type, in head, horns, carriage, color, hair and general outline, or in other words, the judg- 
ment of the eye. While each of the points ofan animal’s make-up must always be of 
great importance, no one of them, or two or three combined can be of such importance 
as character, because they cannot make a good animal without an even balancing of the 
whole. Constitution is an important factor in an animal, but what use would a good 
constitution b3 in a bad animal. A good head or good back with well covered loin are 
both valuable points, but fail utterly in making a good animal unless other points agree 
with them. The first impression destroys all chances of selling if it be unfavorable, and 
assists very much in making a sale if favorable, so that minor points are lost in the 
demand for a well balanced whole, which must be present to satisfy the eye in order that 
a detailed examination be proceeded with. Too often style is called character, and style 
of the gaudy kind, such as a high head, rather,long legs, with ribs inclining to be short. 
This may have been very nearly the meaning of the term twenty-five years ago, but it is 
now counted among the exploded fallacies, and left with the craze for fancy line breeding 
to be buried with the past. Style is a term scarcely used now, because it is a very mis- 
ae one and cannot properly be applied to an animal of the most approved present 

ay type. 
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‘“‘Oharacter ” applied to Shorthorns means type of the most valuable, vigorous, early- 
maturing, smooth and uniform kind ; it is the first quality to be desired by the breeder 
who wishes to be successful, and must be the constant watchword of all breeders who 
aim’to keep in the fcrefront with those who are making such rapid strides towards per- 
fecting the greatest breed of cattle that the world has so far produced. 


Shorthorns, though scattered throughout the whole civilized world, though subjected 
to all imaginable kinds of treatment in the hands of all classes of men and in all climates, 
still retain their proud position of being the aristocratic cattle whose rich and hot blood 
overcomes all obstacles in their great pioneering work, which may be almost likened ta 
the work of the British Empire in pushing the broad lights of Ohristianity and civiliza- 
tion into the darkest regions of the earth. 


HOW ARE WE TO IMPROVE THE STANDARD OF OUR SHORTHORN 
HERDS ? | 


By T. E, Rosson, InpErTon, Ont. 


This is a matter of interest to those who follow the vocation of one of the most im- 
portant branches of agricultural industry, namely the breeding of live stock. All, [ am 
sure, will acknowledge the charm there is in breeding domesticated animals, It draws 
man’s mind away from the cares of life to a contemplation of natural laws and those who 
follow it successfully will find there is room to exercise the highest faculties. In order to 
arrive at our conclusion we might draw some useful lessons from past experience and 
observation. We remember the great boom in some of the Bates families a few years ago, 
and the fabulous prices that were paid for some of them because their pedigrees composed 
a certain line of breeding that was considered fashionable at that time. And many in 
those days were purchased without having been seen, the standard of individual merit 
being entirely disregarded. Then there was a fancy for colors, which excluded every 
color but red, and encouraged the use of inferior animals just to obtain a fashionable color 
thus confining breeders to a more limited portion of the breed We cannot afford to 
have anything to do with fads and fallacies, Fancies rarely go deep, though they may 
seem to flourish fora time. They are like the breezes which ruffle the surface of the sea 
but do not disturb the great body of water which sleeps in tbe depth unstirred by the 
commotion. 


We all like to see good colors, and a good pedigree is absolutely essential, one that 
shows a series of good individuals recorded one after the other, each pair in turn produc- 
ing an excellent offspring, ending at last in such a meritorious animal as to be a champion 
at a ‘Columbian ” or world’s competition. We would expect such an animal to produce 
excellent descendants. This gives what we might call a grand natural pedigree. If you 
study the records of the great shows you will see how the great prize winning bulls 
send prize winning calves—and grand calves—as representatives to the show ring. Trace 
the prize winners of the present time and you will find their breeding is filled with many 
a prize ring record. 


I take it that every breeder has an ideal animal he wishes to breed up to. We will 
say he has a number cf good females carefully selected ; then the selection of the sire is 
of the highest importance. He shou!d purchase none but the best for the purpose in- 
tended. One strong in those points that are weak in the females of the herd, with good 
quality of hair, skin and flesh, a good disposition, and particularly good individuality so 
that he will impress his own excellence upon his get. 


For an argument one might suppose two men had each a herd of good shorthorn 
cows. One man uses the best sire to be found and the other a cheap ordinary animal. For 
a period of three generations, what would be the result? One would have prospered, and 
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the other would have had a bitter experience. I feel very strongly, and would like te 
impress upon, not only shorthorn breeders, but breeders of all other stock, the advan- 
tages derived from breeding from good sires. The other course is a great loss to the 
country at large. ° 

The shorthorns as beef producers have no superiors, and many of the families are 
excellent milkers I read an article in the last number of the Breeders’ Gazette stating 
that Greene Bro’s. great show cow, ‘ Roulette”, gave 627 pounds of milk in seven days 
which made 19% pounds of good butter, and she weighed 2,000 pounds If correct, this 
is a wonderful record, and speaking from experience in my own herd [ can say that the 
four cows which I consider my best are the best milkers as well. Let us not neglect the 
milking as well as the beefing qualities of our shorthorns. 


I wish to say a word or two in reference to the importation of cattle from the mother- 
land. Our Government has placed a restriction on that trade by causing «ach animal to 
have the tuberculin test applied while in quaran'ine, which will undoubtedly have the 
effect of stopping to a great extent the importation of cattle into this country, which 
operation is considered by many of our best breeders as well as several scientific 
authorities to alarm unduly and possibly to provoke the trouble sought to be discovered. 


Too much praise cannot be given our breeders who have had the courage and enter- 
prise in the past to go to the old world and select from the best British herds and bring 
to our shores the material from which have “ by skill and spirit in breeding ” descended 
the animals that have made Canadian Shorthorns so famed, and should the importation 
be discontinued I feel sure that by careful manipulation of our present resources, we can 
retain and even improve upon the high standing of our herds without introducing new 
blood for some years to come. 


It cannot but be evident that the standard of many herds especially among the 
smaller breeders, have lost some of their Durham character, by breedipg from any and 
every animal that happened to claim a registerable pedigree. Would it not be wise to 
adopt what many of our dairy stock breeders are practicing, that of retaining only those 
that come up to a certain standard. Every year there are vastly too many bulls kept 
and sold for service that should have come under the operation of the surgeon’s knife. 
To impose upon an unwary breeder a fattened inferior bull to sire his future stock, is not 
only short sighted when viewed from his personal standpoint, as a future seller of stock, but 
is extremely suicidal to the best interests of the breed. 


The selection of females to be retained in the herd as future matrons is worthy of more 
consideration than is usually given. Here too, the mistake of breeding everything that 
can be got in calf is to much practised for our herds’ best interest. By giving our best 
endeavors to the increase of quality rather than quantity we serve our own pockets as well 
as the highest interest of our industry. Inferior shorthorns, male or female, rarely bring 
for breeding purposes more money than if disposed of for the block. By thus dis- 
posing of the unworthy animals the standard of our herds would be materially raised. 


A great breeder of dogs being asked to account for the excellence of his kennel 
and the manner of his success as a prize winner, replied that he hung about 40 per 
cent. of the puppies. Should ws not follow this same principle, at least to a certain 
degree. 


In conclusion [ may say that [ have simply touched upon some of the salient 
features as they impressed themselves upon my mind with the object of bringing out 
rather than to exhaust discussion upoa a subject that appears to me to be of the 
greatest moment to one of the most important of Canadian industries, the breeding 
of shorthorn cattle. 
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SHORTHORN TRADE IN ENGLAND IN 1895 AND REFLECLrIONS THEREON. 
By RioHarp Gipson, DaLawarg, Ont. 


The shorthorn interest in England is seldom allowed to lag, for as soon as the 
Christmas fat stock shows are over the spring bull sales commence. At Penrith, Febru- 
ary 28th, sixty-nine were sold for an average of $126 apiece; Birmingham followed, 
‘ March 6th to 8th. There were 365 entries, including cows and heifers, and all passed 
through the auctioneer’s ring ; 205 bulls were sold at an average of $163 each, not includ- 
ing the prize money. With that W. Atkinson averaged $1,010, Eurl Stanhope $360, J. 
Deane Willis $340, J. W. Barnes $300, etc. [t may be a matter of interest for some to 
know the system upon which these sales are conducted. There is a class for bnills exceed- 
ing 30 months, another exceeding 21 months and not exceeding 30, and so on from 10 to 
21, from 15 to 21, from 12 to 15, and from 9 to 15 months, 


Three prizes are given in the three first classes, and six in the three latter ; the first 
prizes run from $100 to $250. There is an upset price in each class, ranging from $100 
to $250, so that an exhibitor is not obliged to sacrifice his stock. 


But you ask,|“‘Who buys these bulls?” Ninety per cent. are bought by tenant farmers 
for steer getting. We may ask, ‘‘Can these tenants afford to pay such prices for that 
purpose?” ‘The reply is, they cannot possivly afford to use a poor bull, because he can 
be bought at a low price, I won’t say cheap, for the ill-gotten, ill fed, lo w-priced brute ig 
dear at any price. They know, if our’steer breeders have not found it out yet, that the 
only salvation for them is to breed nothing but the best. The world at large, the Ameri- 
can and Australian continents, will supply the cheap meats for the million. But to com- 
pete with these at all it behooves then (the tenants) to put a superior article upon the 
market, to do which they recognize the value of good bulls, and Englishmen care little 
whence an article comes, provided it pleases their palates. If Patagonia produced better 
beef than could be found in England they would import it, and even if it came froma 
Timbuctoo, that would make no difference. 


We have got to do away with this idea that it is all a matter of prejudice on the - 
part of the Englishman. When we take the same methods to produce the results 
that he does, then we may cry ‘‘ Prejudize,” but don’t let us hug ourselves with the 
delusion that, with our rough-shod system and cheap bulls, we are on the right road 
to produce superior steers Good bulls have been going a-begging for the last year 
or two here, with the result that the breeding industry has become paralyzed. The 
Government purpose organizing what is called a ‘dead meat” trade. Where are our 
steers to come from continuously that will do us credit? ‘The first step will be by 
using better bulls. How can the Oanadian farmer expect to raise steers got by bulls 
for which he grudges $50 to $60, to compete with the English farmer, who does not 
hesitate to pay four or fivetimes that sum? Don’t let our people try to economize 
-at that end of the steer, and when the calf arrives don’t economize in the manger, but 
feed from start to finish, and plenty of money.can be made even in thesetimes. Asan 
illustration, a neighbor the other day sold a steer 14 months old, weighing 1,100 lbs., at 5 
cents, realizing the nice sum of $55. But, as Stafford used to say, ‘‘ He was well got and 
well descended.” 


The next feature to which L would draw your attention is the attitude of South Ameri- 
can buyers in the English market, not only to the quantities they have taken, but to the 
quality of their purchises. Also, nothing has been too good for them or prices too high. 
For instance, the purchase of Sir Lionel Studley, a Booth bull for $3,500 ; and wherever 
they could hear of or see an extra good animal, the agents of the breeders in Buenos Ayres 
or the Argentine were after him, The very best of English, Scottish or Irish that could be 
bought’ have been expatriated ; price has not stood in the way, providing the animal was 
good enough. 
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The numbers exported have been enormous. In connection with this trade two ques- 
tions suggest themselves. The first is: Are there no means of reaching this market by our 
breeders? Upon this there might be a discussion. The second is: For what purpose are 
these bulls imported. It is, in the main, to breed steers for England. No people or nation 
of stock breeders realize the value of good males as muchas they do. With a poor quality 
of foundation stock, they have learned that no bull is too good to cross on these native cattle 
if they want the English market. Whata lesson to ourselves! And if they outstrip vs in 
the race, who must we blame? Of the principal auction sales in 1895, I note those of C. 


W. Brierly, mixed breeding on a Bates foundation: 42 head averaged $160; Chas. Haltes. 


& Son, nearly pure Bates, 48 averaged $205 ; Darcy E. Taylor, high bred Bates, 26 aver- 
aged $161; Philo L. Milts, Bates, Cruickshank top, 43 averaged 150; the celebrated War- 
laby berd of pure Booth, 48 head averaged $675 ; R. Thompson, Booth on Bates, 86 aver- 
aged $225; Earl Feversham, mostly Bates, 54 averaged $155. At the Scottish sale of 
bulls the Collynie 24 averaged nearly $400; Upper Mill, 23 averaged $210. Total sold at 
public auction, 15 and 30 lots, averaged $136. This 1s breeding herds, excluding the bull 
sales. 


Another remarkable feature has been the success of Shorthorns at the various fat stock 
shows, as well as at the English dairy tests. 


1895 will probably be known as the heifers’ year. As at Birmingham and Smithfield in 
England, at Guelph in Canada, and (tell it not in Gath) at the American Live Stock Show 
at Madison Square Gardens, New York, a heifer won the championship, and each was a 
Shorthorn 


Frederica, owned by Her Majesty the Queen, won $3,375 in cups and money at 
the two former shows, while I believe this is the first occasion upon which one of 
the other persuasion nas been honored with the championship at a United States fat stock 
‘show. 


In conclusion, let me echo the sentiment, “ Long may Her Majesty reign to win 
prizes and lend dignity to our proftssion,” and may our wealthy men follow such an ex- 
ample. It is an honor to us to have her enrolled in our ranks, such an honor as she 
confers upon no other calling or profession. Then let us duly appreciate her interest 
in it by striving to produce something to be mentioned as the equal of Frederica, 
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THE DOMINION AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The ninth annual meeting convened in the Albion Hotel, Toronto, at 2 o’clock on 
Friday the 14th of February, 1896, with President, W. W. Ballantyne, of Stratford, in 
the chair. Members present : Jas. McCormack, Rockton ; H. E. Eyre, Harlem ; Joseph 
Yuill, Carleton Place ; John Orosby, Campbellford ; William Stewart, Jr, Menie ; John 
Weld, London; J. S. Spencer, London ; John Jackson, Meadowvale ; William Baldock, 
Mount Charles; W. Green, Toronto; J. E. Brethour, Burford; and H. Wade, Secre- 
tary, Toronto. 


THe PrReESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—It affords me great pleasure to welcome you to our annual meeting. I 
regret very much that more do not attend our yearly gatherings, not only to transact the 
necessary business but to exchange ideas and suggest means and ways of bettering the 
condition of our favorite breed. Let us come and do something, not merely to elect 
officers. 


I wish to refer to a few changes made during the year. As most of you are aware, 
the Agriculture and Arts Association was abolished by an Act of Parliament at the last 
Session of the Legislature, to come into force December 31st, 1895. That being the 
case, some different plan had to be entered into, so that our Association could carry on 
the work of registration of pedigrees. Accordingly, our Association was asked by the 
Minister of Agriculture to appoint two delegates to meet him, along with delegates 
from the other breeders’ associations. Mr. McCormack and I were elected to meet Mr. 
Dryden, who outlined a proposition to carry on the work of registration, in which we 
agreed, provided arrangements could be made with the Superintendent of Registration. 
We met Mr. Wade, who was appointed to that office, and an agreement was reached, by 
which he was to do all the work and get the pedigrees ready for the printers at 35c per 
pedigree, ten cents for transfer and ten cents for duplicate certificates, the remainder of 
the amount charged by the Association to go to its funds. You see by this change we 
pay him no stated salary, the Government doing that and also furnishing offices free. 


As I happened to be a delegate to the Industrial Exhibition at Toronto last year, I 
would like to refer toa tew matters concerning it, as a number of changes were made in 
the prize list, which seem to have not in some cases met with unanimous approval. I 
fee] that we should when assembled here discuss changes that are desirable to be made, 
and instract the delegates who may be chosen to represent this Association at the differ- 
ent Fair Boards this season as to what changes we wish to be made, I shall now men- 
tion a few of the changes made, and trust that you will discuss them and others that may 
be brought up. 


(1) In the rules and regulations the calculation of the ages of all dairy cattle was 
changed from the lst of September to August lst. This will be obvious to all those who 
have been showing, as cows to be shown in proper shape the beginning of September 
should calve in August and this rule allows the calf thus born to be shown as a calf the 
following year, being too young to show as a yearling. 


(2) Cows in dairy classes to be milked dry not earlier than five o’clock the morning of 
the day they are to be judged. I feel this rule should not apply when the judging com- 
mences in the morning, but when the judging does not begin until the afternoon, it is 
simply ruination to a new calved cow to not have her milked in the morning. 


In the prize list we secured an addition of about $160, apportioning it to a 4th prize 
in each section, also adding a section for heifer calves under six months old. I hope the 
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same will be secured for bulls under six months, If money is not granted I would like 
to hear the feeling of the meeting in cutting down other sections so as to make one for 
them, but I really do not see how the committee can refuse us more money, when you 
compare the showing made at the last Fair by the Ayrshires and Shorthorns, and the 
amount of money offered in these two classes. In comparing numbers we should get 
almost double the money. 


‘Cow and two of her progeny ” was changed to “bull and four of his get.” This [ 
consider a change in the right direction. Of course, objections can be raised, and have 
been, in having to show the sire, but we felt that it was a means to encourage breeders to 
retain a good sire in the herd, a very important point when you find out you have such an 
animal. However, I think it would be fairer to all breeders to leave out the bull. 


Instead of ‘‘ Four Calves bred and owned by the exhibitor,” I should like to see it 
changed to “ Young herd consisting of one bull and four females under two years old, the 
latter to be bred and owned by exhibitor.” 


Delegates will be appointed to the various fair board, and I think it is not fair that 
they should go and ask changes which may be for their own special benefit (I do not say that 
such has been the case), but let them go clothed with instructions from this Association 
to ask for certain changes that every member has had a chance to have his say upon. 


Another matter, and I feel a good deal of diffidence in saying anything about it, is: 
Why should we have an Appendix in our Herd Book? I claim that cattle registered in 
it are of no more value than a good grade dairy cow, and it is doing incalculable injury 
to the Ayrshire breed as a whole. A man may sell them to an unsuspecting purchaser ag 
pure-bred, but is it going to do any good when the purchaser finds out what he has, to 
himself or his neighbor breeder? Of course it would seem a great hardship to many, but 
would it not in the end be beneficial to the owner and the Ayrshire as a breed? [I feel 
quite strongly on this point, and would ask you to discuss it thoroughly. 


Without saying much about it I would simply ask before sitting down, Is there any 
possibility of us amalgamating our two Ayrshire Associations, or, rather, our two Ayr- 
shire Herd Books in Canada ? 


A short discussion took place after Mr. Ballantyne had delivered his address as to 
doing away with the Appendix in the Ayrshire Herd Book,‘ but it was decided to let it 
stay as it is at present: 


Secretary Wade then read his Annual report and the minutes of the last meeting. 


THe Ninth ANNUAL REPoRT oF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE Dominion Ayr- 
SHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Registrations. 


We have recorded during the last year 549 animals, and have 881 recorded ready 
for the third volume. The registrations per year are gradually increasing. 


Members. 


Fifty-six members have paid their fees for 1895, and the new ones have all had the 
second volume sent to them. 


Exhibitions, 


At the exhibitions the Ayrshires have been well brought out. At Toronto, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, London and the Dairy Show at Gananoque magnificent displays were shown 
and great interest was taken in them by the public. 


Office Work. 


No doubt you are aware that the Agriculture and Arts Association hag gone the 
way of all flesh after fifty years of an honorable and successful existence, and the regis- 
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tration work commenced by them, and carried on so successfully by them, will in future 
be partially assumed by the Ontario Government. They have already appointed me 
registrar of live stock to see that the registrations are made for the different associations, 
but each live stock association now assumes the absolute control of its own work, receiv- 
ing the fees for registration, as well as the members’ fees. They had the control of the 
standard before; in addition to this they will have the benefit of the two hundred 
volumes of No. 2 that were printed by the Agriculture and Arts Association after the 
fire. A great many pedigrees were destroyed at that time, some of which have been 
returned to copy. There are still several that have not been returned, and we would be 
very thankful if the breeders would return them in time for the next volume, 


A special meeting of the directors of this Association was held on the 29th of June 
last to take into consideration a letter from the Minister of Agriculture, asking thac two 
delegates be appointed to attend a meeting to be called by him during the Industrial 
Exhibition, At that meeting the President, W. W. Ballantyne, and Jas. McCormack 
were appointed, and at the meeting called by the Hon Mr. Dryden the scheme for future 
registrations and conduct of the affairs of the Association as promulgated was unani- 
mously adopted, as mentioned before. Also a special grant of $25 was granted to the 


Gananoque Dairy Show—a special sweepstake premium for best Ayrshire cow on the 
ground. 


At the Fat Stock Show held in December last these two delegates and Mr. William 
Stewart, jr., one of your directors, consented to the following agreement. 


We, the undersigned delegates from the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, appointed 
for this purpose, hereby agree to pay Mr. Wade, the Superintendent of Live Stock Regis- 
trations, the sum of thirty-five cents per pedigree and ten cents per transfer and ten 
cents for duplicate certificates, he to record the animals, issue certificates and correct 
proof for the printer. 


i W. W. BALLANTYNE, 
(Signed) { Jas. McOormack, 


FINANCI L REPORT FOR 1895, 


Recetpts. Hapenditures. 

1895, Jan. 1st, To cash on hand .......... $7 34 1895, Feby. 7th, By stenographer ........ $6 50 
$s -f To 56 members’ fees ....... 168 00 ** Oct. By 21 vols. Herd Book ........ 27 31 
** Oct. By special preminm, Gananoque 25 00 

ED OCARE see arti arte ates erates 6 Che the $175 34 ‘* Dec. 31st, Cash, salary to Secretary 
less stenographer ......... .... 43 50 
‘Balanee On hands. esse he. hace aa eee 73 03 
POGAL erent ones eee ene eee $175 34 


Moved by H. E. Eyre, seconded by Jas. McCormack, That the minutes as read and 
the report be adopted. Carried unanimously, 


The Secretary then read a communication from Mr. A. Johnston, President of the 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, which he had sent a copy of to the Grand Trunk and 
C. P. Railway companies, and asked for it to be read at the Dominion Ayrshire Breeders’ 
meeting to know if it would meet the approval oi the members. 


After the reading of the letter the following resolution was passed : 


Moved by Joun Crossy, seconded by Jas. McCormack, That in the opinion of this 
meeting we, the breeders of Ayrshire cattle, think the late change by the railway 
authorities in the tariff rate for shipping cattle in small lots, will make it impossible for 
breeders of pura-bred stock to do business at a profit, unless the railway authorities 
encourage the breeders by giving them very favorable rates for the shipment of stock. 
It will mean a disastrous loss to the farmers and breeders of Canada as well as a severe 
loss in the near future to the railways themselves if the breeding of high class cattle for 
the export trade is not encouraged to the greatest possible extent. 
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Moved by H. E Evi seconded by JoserH Yuiun, That this Association believes 
that everything has been done that can be done to have the embargo removed from our 
cattle trade in Great Britain and without success ; therefore, we beg to urge upon the 


Dominion Government the very great necessity of having all restrictions romovedson the’ 


Canadian side and asking the United States Government to remove quarantine now 
enforced against Oanadian cattle, we being fully confident that no danger from contagious 
disease exists in the mixing of our cattle, and that great impetus would be given to the 
business of breeding pure-bred cattle by such action. Carried. 


Mi. Hint, Manager of the Industrial Exhibition, was introduced to the members 
present at this point of the meeting, and, on rising, asked them to agree to a resolution 
which had already been passed by several live stock associations, to have their cattle on 
the grounds Thursday morning of the first week instead of Monday of the second. 


Moved by Mr. McCormick, seconded by Mr. Crossy, that, after hearing the expla” 
nation of Mr. Hill, Manager of the Industrial Exhibition, as to wanting to have the live 
stock on the grounds on Thursday of the first week, we hereby resolve that it will be 
advisable to have the cattle on exhibition from the Thursday of the first week for the 


reasons given, and it will also give more time to any dairy test that may be in progress. 
Carried, 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as follows : 


President : H. G. Eyre, Harlem, Ont. 

Vice-President for Ontario: JoHN OrnosBy, Oampbellford. 

Vice-President for Quebec : W. CO. Epwarps, M.P., North Nation Mills. 
Vice-President tor Manitoba ; Grora@e STEELE, Glenboro’, Man, 

Vice-President for North-West Territories : CLaups H. Manners, Moosomin, N.W.T. 
Vice-President for British Columbia: W. WELLS, Chilliwack, B. C. 

Vice-President for Nova Scotia: C. A. ARCHIBALD, Truro, N. 8. 

Vice-President tor Prince Edward Island : O. @. GaRDINER, P, E, I, 


Directors : Wu. Stewart, Menie; Jas, McCormack, Rockton; Jos. YuILi, Car- 
leton Place ; Tuos. Guy, Oshawa; W. M. Sir, Fairfield Plains ; R. G. Steacy, Lyn ; 
A. Karns, Byron ; W. Nicuoxs, Plattsville ; W. W. BALLANTYNE, Stratford. 


Delegates to Industrial Exhibition : Jas. McCormack and W. W. BaLLantyne. 

Delegates to Western Fair : M. Batuantyne and A. Katns. 

Delegates to Ottawa, Exhibition» Jos. Yuinu and J. C. Smrru. 

Auditors: JoHN WELD and W. Green, 

Judges: M. Ballantyne, St. Marys; H.G. Clark, A. Kains, Byron ; James McOor- 
mack, Rockton ; H. E. Eyre, Harlem ; Wm. Stewart, Menie ; John Crosby, Campbell- 


ford; Wm. Hunter, Lancaster; W. M. Smith, R. G. Steacy, Thos. White, Branchton ; 
Alex. Hume, Burnbrae ; John Douglas, Warkworth ; W. Hyslop, Smith’s Falls, 


Moved by Mr. McCormack, seconded by Mr. Stewart, that a vote of thanks 
be tendered to Mr. W. W. Ballantyne, the retiring President, for the able and efficient 
manner in whick he has performed his duties during the past year. Carried unanimously, 


Mr. Bauantyne thanked them for the honor they had done him in moving the vote 
of thanks, 


Mr. W. W. Batuanryne then took up clause “(1)” of his address, re the ages of 
cattle, and moved, that the delegates be instructed to calculate the age from the first of 


August, and the calves under six months from the first of February. Seconded by Joun 
Orossy and carried. 
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Moved by W. W. Ba.iantyne, seconded by JosepH Yuiut, that the clause where it 
says “bull and four of his get” be changed to four animals the get of one sire. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. BaLtantyne, seconded by Jas. McCormack, that a new class be 
added in the prize list for bull calves under six months. Oarried. 


Moved by Jos. Yuitt, seconded by Wm. Stewart, that prizes be given for heifers 
two years old; heifer one year old ; heifer calf under twelve months; heifer calf under 
six months and bull under two years old; heifers to be bred by exhibitor. Carried. 


THE AYRSHIRE THE BEST COW FOR THE CANADIAN FARMER. 
By JoszpnH YuILL, CARLETON Pace, Ont. 


It is not my intention at this time to enter into a description of the origin and early 
history of this valuable breed of cattle. It matters very little to us whether they are an 
original breed or the result of judicious crossing, as long as they fill the requirements. 
We have eleven different breeds of cattle in Canada. Each one of them fills a place that 
no other animal cen do. And the reason why so many people fail im breeding cattle is 
because they apply them to a purpose that nature never intended them for. What we 
claim for the Ayrshire cow is, that she is the farmer’s cow. And I think I will be able 
to show you that there is no cow in Canada so well suited to fill the requirements of the 
Oanadian farmer as the Ayrshire cow. The Ayrshire is a very healthy, hardy, active 
breed of cattle, able to make a good living on bare pasture when some other breeds of 
cattle would starve. They are remarkably adapted for cheese factory purposes, giving a 
large flow of good, rich milk, and in most cases milking most of the year. And as butter 
makers they cannot be excelled. It might be possible to make more butter from a given 
quantity of milk from some of the other breeds, but there is no cow that will make as 
much good butter for the amount of food consumed, especially with grass feed, as the 
Ayrshire cow. 


There are five points especially necessary in a good dairy cow, no matter what breed 
she is of. 1st, a large udder of elastic quality ; 2nd, a soft mellow movable skin; 3cd, 
long, broad rumps and thin hips; 4th, a large, roomy barrel ; 5th, a fine tapering neck 
with clean cut face, carrying large, prominent eyes. It might be possible to beat her at 
a test, for that is not what nature intended her for. During the time of a test cows are 
always stall fed, while as a rule the Ayrshire in Canada is allowed and expected to forage 
for a living. And if the tests are conducted in that way, that is, if the competing cows 
were turned into a pasture field and fed nothing except the grass they gathered the Ayr- 
shire would be ahead every time, for, to use the American term, she is a hustler. 


Although the Ayrshire cow, while shut up in a stall and hand fed, is not occupying 
the position nature has laid out for her, yet the owners of Ayrshires have no reason to 
be ashamed of their favorite breed of cattle. In the last fourteen years the Ayrshire cow 
has taken more prizes when in competition with other hreeds than all the other breeds of 
cattle in Canada put together. In the year 1882, W. Weld, of the Farmers’ Advocate, 
offered a prize of $100 for the best five cows for general purpose and profit at the Pro- 
vincial Exhibition held at Kingston. This prize was awarded to five Ayrshire cows 
owned by Thos. Guy, of Oshawa. And in the same year an Ayrshire cow owned by the 
same gentleman took first place at the Toronto Industrial. In 1884, at the Toronto 
Industrial, the first prize in the milk test was awarded to an Ayrshire cow, also owned 
by Mr. Guy. And in the same year at the Provincial held at Ottawa an Ayrshire cow, 
owned by Jas. Drummond, of Montreal, took first for the best cow having calved pre- 
vious to the Ist of May. And an Ayrshire cow owned by the same gentleman took first 
for the best cow having calved after the lst of May. And an Ayrshire cow, owned by 
Jas. Oallander, of North Gower, took second prize, being only one point behind the first 
prize cow. 
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In the year 1886, at the Dominion Exhibition held at Sherbrooke, Quebec, three 
prizes were ofiered, and all three were captured by Ayrshires, first, owned by Thos. 
Brown ; 2nd, by Jas. Drummond, and 3rd by Thos. Irving, all of Montreal. And in the 
year 1887, at the grand Dominion Jubilee Exhibition held at Ottawa, the sweepstake 
for the best milch cow of any treed was awarded to an Ayrshire cow owned by your 
humble servant, twenty-three cows of different breeds competing. And in 1891 the 
Farmers’ Advocate offered a silver tea set valued at $65 for the three best cows, any 
breed. This prize was taken by three Ayrshire cows owned by D. Morton & Sons, of 
Haniilton. 


In the year 1892 the Great Western Fair offered a prize of $50 for the best milch 
cow. This pirze was awarded to an Ayrshire cow owned by Mr. Ballantyne, of St. 
Mary’s. In the year 1891 the Sherbrooke Exhibition offered three prizes, for the best 
four cows, all three prizes were taken by Ayrshire cows owned by Mr. R. Robertson, of 
Howick, At the same exhibition a prize was offered for the single cow, that would do 
the best in one day, that was taken by an Ayrshire cow owned by a gentleman in Mont- 
reai, which makes 17 prizes taken by Ayrshires since the year 1882, 


In the summer of 1884 Prof. Brown, of the O. A. C., conducted a test of dairy cows. 
He commenced his test with eleven different breeds, but before he concluded he had dis- 
carded all, except three, namely, Ayrshire, J ersey and Holstein. For weight of milk the 
Holstein took the lead, and the Ayrshire next. For quality, the Jersey was first and the 
Ayrshire next. But when it came to quality and quantity combined the Ayrshire was 
ahead. And to make it still plainer so that anyone could understand it, he showed the 
value of the different cows’ milk, for a certain length of time. While the Ayrshire cow 
gives 6,000 tbs of milk. the Jersey gave 5,000 and the Holstein 7,000, and the Ayr- 
shire’s milk was worth $47, the Jersey’s worth $46, while the Holstein’s was only worth 
$22. 

A few years ago the State of New Hampshire was anxious to find out which was the 
most profitable breed of dairy cattle, so the Professor in charge of their experimental 
station wrote to the different breeders’ Association, and procured three cows of different 
breeds viz: Ayrshire, Holstein, J ersey and Durham. They were tested carefully for 
twelve months with the result thas the Ayrshire had made 100 ibs of butter with $3 


less feed than the Jersey, and $4.50 less than the Durham and $5.50 less than the 
Holstein. 


There is another characteristic in the Avrshire well worthy the consideration of the 
Canadian farmer—their superiority over all other breeds for crossing purposes. There is no 
breed makes so much improvement as our grades or native cattle with ‘he grade 
native female. I once heard an old Irishman say, who had considerable experience along 
this line, that there was no cow as good as the good old common cow crossed with the 
Ayrshire bull, and the more crosses in her the better. 


I would like to ask the members present how they were satisfied with the rules 
which governed the milk test at the Dairy Show held at Gananoque last fall. For my 
part I am not at all satisfied with them. “I think these rules are simply offering a royalty 
for the cow that is capable of putting the most water in her milk. The rules were one 
point for each pound of milk, twenty points for eack pound of butter fat, four points for 
each pound of other solids, one point out each ten days in milk, ten’ points deducted from 
the total score for cach per cent of fat below three per cent. 


Now if the butter fat and other solids are taken out of the milk there is nothing 
left but water, and I cannot see what is the sense of allowing a cow one point for each 
pound of water she has in her milk. 


In conclusion let me say that the demand for Ayrshires has been very good during 
the past year, no boom, but a steady demand, in which supply and demand regulated the 
price which was very satisfactory. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AYRSHIRE POINTS. 


By W. Srewart, Jr., Mente, ONT. 


In judging cattle of any description reference must be had to the characteristics of 
their breed. Thus, while all cattle are judged by certain undeviating standards as 
respects feeding and growth, beef cattle must be judged from a beef-making standard, 
and dairy cattle from their milk-producing powers. It is more than probable that weight 
for weight, the Ayrshire cow being of medium size will produce more milk than any 
any other breed. In selection no surer test can be had: than a careful study of her 
points, 


Usefulness. The usefulness of the dairy cow in in her udder, and towards the udder, 
its shape and its yield, all the capabilities of the cow should be directed. We must first 
look upon it as a reservoir for the milk. As such it must be large and capacious, with 
broad foundation, extending well behind and forward, with distinct detachments, broad 
and square ; viewed from behind, the sole broad and level, the lobes even-sized, the teats 
evenly distributed, the whole udder firmly attached, with skin loose and elastic. Sucha 
form gives great space for the secreted milk and for the lodgment of the glands, while 
allowing for the changes from an empty to a full vessel. The glands should be free 
from lumps of fat and muscle and be well set up in the body when the cow is dry, and 
loosely covered with a soft and elastic skin, without trace of flabbiness. Such a covering 
allows for expansion when the animal is in milk, while the glands are kept in proximity 
to the blood vessels that supply them. The necessities of the lacteal glands are larger 
supplies of blood from which milk can be secreted, and this harmonizes with the demands 
of the udder, as a store house ; for broad attachments mean a broad belly or abundance 
of space for the digestive organs from which all nutriment must originate. The blood is 
furnished to the glands of the udder by large and numerous arteries. As secretion 
depends on the freedom of supply of blood to the part and a copious flow, we find 
branches coming from different arterial trunks and freely communicative ith each other, 
although their arteries are internal and out of sight. Yet, fortunately, the veins which 
carry the blood from the. udder pass along the surface and by their size and other char- 
acteristics indicate the quantity of blood, not only which they carry away, but which 
must have passed through the glands from the arteries. These return veins pass both 
backward and forward, those passing forward are known as the milk veins and the size 
of these superficial veins on either size of the belly, and the size of the orifices into 
which they disappear are excellent points to determine the milking possibilities of 
the cow. Still better is it to find in addition veins in the perineum which also return 
from the udder, prominent and circuitous. 


Escutcheon. The escutcheon is now generally conceded to be a good indication of milk 
in the cow ; this mark is sufficiently well known not to require description in detail. I 
think a broad escutcheon is fully as good a sign as a long one, that quantity or quality 
means more than shape. I would not, however, discard the shape entirely. One error 
must, however, be avoided. It may be well to compare the size of the escutcheon of cows 
of one breed, but never to compare the size of the escutcheon of cows of different breeds. 
I think this point means more in relation to its size in the Ayrshire than in the Holstein, 
and am certain that while it may be safe to follow it in the Ayrshire, in the majority of 
instances it would be equally unsafe to adopt it in selecting a Shorthorn, for the obvious 
reason that that breed has been bred for generations for other purposes than those of 
the dairy. The udder and its dependencies, the milk veins and the escutcheon 
may be considered the foundation of the Ayrshire cow. These points are important, 
and also the shape of the body and the form of the animal. The milk vessel is placed in 
the public region of the cow, and is protected on either side by the hind limbs. The 
breadth of its attachments secures breadth of body, and the weight requires also a depth 
of quarter and of flanks, the breadth below requires breadth of hip above, and the length 
of loin here appears related to the length of the pelvis So much for the physical por- 
tion. The physical function of milk producing demands a great and continuous, flow of 
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blood, so to speak. This fl»w depends on the supply of food and the facilities of diges- 
tion. To gain this a large body is required in order to hold the suitable digestive 
organs. To gain further room for these we desire to see arched ribs, depth, yet no 
heaviness of flink, and breadth of hips, which we see was also required for the broad 
udder. To sustain this a strong, firm back is needed to gain the most of our blood after 
it has absorbed the chyle from the digestive organs. Reasons show that it should find 
its way freely and speedily through the system on its labors of supply and removal, 
cleanse itself in the lungs and again pass on to its duties. All this points to a healthy 
heart not cramped, and lungs. of sufficient capacity, for the yield of milk drains much 
nutriment frcm the system and the constitution must needs have the vigor given by a 
healthy and active heart and lungs, in this way the chest is correlated with the udder. 
The reproductive functions require hock bones of good siz3, and a broad pelvis is desirable, 
as underlying within are the generative organs, and any defects here are to be shunned, 
Thus the necessities of the body of a good milking cow require the wedge shape, and this 
not only from the flanks but also when viewed from above. 


AYRSHIRE MATTERS. 


By H. E. Eyre, Harwem, Onr. 


The kindness with which you received a paper of mine in 1892 has induced me to 
offer you again a few thoughts on Ayrshire matters. I will premise my observations 
with an earnest request that the ideas [ advance may be thoroughly discussed and frankly 
criticized by this meeting. Were it necessary for me to give an excuse for presenting 
another paper to this association, I would give an excuse similar to the one given by the 
the late Sir John A. Macdonald for keeping the N.P. alive so long. “I ought.” said 
the veteran statesman, “to do something for the N.P., it has done so much for me.” 
This, gentlemen, is my feelings towards the Ayrshires, 


I shall not waste your time by speculating upon the origin of the breed, neither 
shall I give you a list of the breeds said by their promoters to be akin to the Ayrshires. 
Suffice it, then, to say that, with the espousing of our favorite cattle, there dawned upon 
the then poor, discouraged, ill-clad and ill-fed people of Ayrshire an era of prosperity 
that has increased in intensity as well as in magnitude until its light and heat of com- 
fort have permeated the whole land of the harebell and heather. They have also crossed 
the billowy Atlantic with the animals that produced them, and we enjoy in our bossies 
the fruits of over a century’s care and labor in selection and developmont. 


That broad-minded political econdmist and philosopher, Henry George, has said that 
‘‘land and labor are the prime factors of wealth.” If we grant this hypothesis, we are 
immediately confronted by the question, how best to utiliza these elements. 


Experience in this country answers by the propagation and development of the dairy 
ndustry. The first step in this direction is to decide on the cow that will give the best 
returns for the time and labor expended on her. The writer of this paper spent years in 
solving this problem. He visited g»01i herds of different breeds, closely observed their 
reatment and its results, found that each breed had its merits and its fancies, and that 
all breeds had furnished to the annals of the exhibitions some phenomenal animals, He 
was finally compelled, when he had exhausted all means available to him, to conclude, 
contrary to his best impressions, that the animal that will best suit all classes and con- 


ditions of farmers in this country is the Ayrshire cow. Not yet content he consulted a — 


number of successful dairymen who were not married to any breed, but had tried speci- 
mens of different breeds, and their consensus of opinion strengthened the former con- 
clusion. Indeed, one farmer and drover who lived in the suburbs of a smart little town, 
and was breeding another kind of cattle, said confidentially : “ Althou gh I find the cow 
fanciers of the towns and villages readily purchase the calves from my herd at fairly 
remunerative prices, yet I must admit that for buoyancy, constitution, ability to assimi- 
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late all kinds of food, power to endure hardship and respond nobly to kind treatment, the 
cow par excellence is the Ayrshire.” He even went further and said: “ Daring the last 
twenty years I have bought and sold a great many cows. I very often find when I drive 
into a man’s yard and select some sleek, high-headed and good-looking animal, and ask 
the owner to put a price on her, that he will say, ‘ Tha‘ is our Ayrshire cow, and we can- 
not spare her.’” 


Did I hear someone say, “Does he not know that it was not an Ayrshire cow th vt 
won the sweepstakes at the leading fairs last fall?” Yes; and I know, too, that the 
winner is owned by a relative of my own and in my own county, the banner dairy county, 
dear old Leeds. Gentlemen, if the ghost of your poet Robbie Burns will forgive, I will say : 

‘© Auld Leeds, whom ne’er a place surpasses 
rf For splendid cows and bonnie lasses. 

Do you think I would detract from the laurels of Me. Gilroy's magnifizent cow? Cer- 
tainly not. I feel more like scolding you Ayrshire breeders who have so long headed the 
list that you seem to have become plethoric or surfeited with prizes. I doubt not but that 
the surprise you got last fall will make you hunger again for the fruits of the ring, and | 
expect when we meet next winter, instead of dilating upon the conquests of a distant 
cousin, I may have the opportunity of rejoicing with an Ayrshire brother. 


No, gentlemen ; there is no place to stand still. Hither retrogression or progress will 
be the lot of every man. Who 1s content to stand at ease on fields already won will 
have the grim satisfaction of seeing his competitors turn up richer treasures at his very 
feet. 


Before closing I desire to express a wish that each member of this Association my 
be careful to never, under any cireumstances—not even to make a sale or win a prize— 
insinuate anything against the honor of another breeder or th» merits of his herd. Such 
reprehensive condact always his a refl>x action, and will turn again and smite the 
striker. Batter by far that each should endeavor to emit a ray of sunshine across the 
path of his fellow, and that all should labor to improve our favorite breed for our own 
particular benefit and the prosperity of ths commonwe alth. 


I again invite you to criticizs this prpar, bolievinz that by interchanze of thought we 
can benefit each other, and remembering that it was in a discussion on my first paper 
that the millionaire lumberman and breeder of ths Ottawa valley, while naming the 
fancy breeds in which he was interested, declared that for the farmer and dairyman the 
best animal in the world was the Ayrshire cow. 


THE AYRSHIRE COW. 


By Wo. Srewart, Ja., MeNIse. 


It is with pleasure that I am here with you this afternoon as one of the many 
breeders of that noble little dairy cow, the Ayrshire. What more beautiful sight would 
you wish to see upon a fine lea than a herd of these magnificent creatures, with their nice 
mossy coats beautifully marked, their curved horns and capacious udders, and to see them 
come waddling “ hame at milken time is a sight that wad dae ane’s heart guid.” It would 
no doubt remind some of our brother breeders of the time when they used to “ paddle 
roun’ their father’s ain fireside in their ain Scottish hame.” Then, brother breeders, let 
us join heart and hand in maintaining the high standard that has been reached in the 
breeding of these animals. Let us breed from the best and nothing but the best, culling 
out any that are inferior and sending them to the butcher, retaining only those that are 
of prime quality. In a former paper I dealt somewhat on the usefulness of the Ayrshire 
cow, @ description of her points, her body, skin, teats and escutcheon. 


And a word or two would perhaps not be amiss with regard to the developing of the 
calf intoa useful dairy cow. In raising stock of any description the breeder has to be 
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guided by the kind of animal he or she wants to produce, hence the necessity of having 
a practical knowledge of what you want. If for beef encourage the calf from the very 
outset. If for the dairy avoid anything that has any tendency towards fat, and give food 
that will develop the milking system. Many a good heifer calf is spoiled for lack of know- 
ledge in handling. 


Milkers in all Breeds. We find good milkers in all breeds, but they are rare in some 
and very common in others. It could not be otherwise. Milk properties depend on the 
conditions which determine the formation of breeds, are due partly to climate, the soil, 
the air, and the plants of the countries where the breeds have originated ; and must there- 
fore vary in our different breeds of cattle with the hygienic conditions peculiar to each 
locality. 


Milkers, and more especially animals intended for breeding, mpst be selected from 
among breeds celebrated for abundance of milk, not that we can hope to import into our 
department with a dry and warm climate all the qualities of the excellent milking breeds 
possessed by countries in which the soil is fertile, the air moist, and the sky often cloudy ; 
but as the influence of climate, though very marked, takes effect only in the long run, the 
properties of the animals imported are maintained—though subject doubtless to gradual 
deterioration—during a period which varies with the precaution taken to preserve them ; 
and for several generations the imported descendants of a good breed give more milk than 
individuals in a breed found on the spot, where hygienic circumstances are not favorable 
to milking properties. It is not to be fogotten, moreover, that under the influence of 
particular circumstances which it is sometimes impossible to call into existence, animals 
manifest properties which we cannot produce directly. 


This explains why it is often more advantageous to import qualities possessed by 
foreign stock than to try to develop them in native stock, as milking qualities are ina 
great measure dependent on structure and temperament, which are more or less hereditary. 
Descent exercises a great influence. 


Heredity. In each breed, therefore, we should choose individuals belonging to the 
best stocks, and the offspring of parents remarkable for their milking qualities ; for it is 
certain that good milk cows produce others which resemble them. But it is especially 
necessary when soliciting stock for breeding milk cows, that particular care should be 
taken to select individuals belonging to good families, A cow of a bad milking family, or 
even breed, may occasionally be an excellent milker,and more than this is not wanted when 
it is not meant to breed from her. The same cannot be said when breeding is intended, 
because there would be little chance of her transmitting the accidental or exceptional quali- 

es possessed by her, whereas the qualities forming the fixed and constant characters of 
the stock would almost to a certainty be transmitted to her descendants. These remarks 
with regard to breed and perentage apply to the selection of the bull, which, as experi- 
ence demonstrates, acts like the cow in transmitting the milking qualities which distin- 
guish the breed and stock. 


Digestion. The digestive organs have a great influence on the exercise of all the 
functions, and particularly upon the secretions of the milk glands. Where the digestive 
organs are defective, good milk cows are rarely met with. Good digestive organs are 
known by a belly of moderate size, with yielding sides, free from tightness (in aged ani- 
mals the belly is often large, though the organs which it contains are in good condition), 
a large mouth, thick and strong lips, a good appetite, easy and quick digestion, glossy hair, 
snpple skin, and somewhat oily to the touch. Animals possessing these characteristics 
may be expected to feed and driak heavily, and if they are properly fed make much blood 
and yield large quantities of milk. 


Kespiration. The respiratory organs complete the system of nutrition. The lungs 
bring the air breathed into contact with the blood, and render the system of nourishment 
complete : hence a gcod form, quick digestion and a healthy condition of the lungs are 
necessary for the production of a large flow of milk. e 


Milk Veins. If the veins which surround the udder are large, winding and varicose 
(dilated at intervals) they show that the glands receive much blood, and consequently 
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that their functions are active, and that the milk is abundant. The veins of the lateral 


part of the belly are most easily observed, and are among the best tests for ascertaining 
the activity of the glands. 


These veins issue from the udder in front, and at the outer angle, where they form, 
in very good cows, a considerable varicose swelling. They proceed toward the front part 
of the body forming angles more or less distinct, often divided toward their anterior ex- 
tremity, and sink into the body of several openings. 


We can make the size of the milk veins prominent by compressing them in this 
passage, and by pressing at the place where they penetrate the body. If we press the 
finger strongly into the opening through which the veins passes, the width of the opening 
represents the diameter of the vein, and the thickness of the finger which stops it repre- 
sents the volume of blood whose place it occupies. Sometimes the veins are divided, it 
is then necessary to examine all the openings by which they pass in order to form a correct 
estimate. 


Veins of the Udder and Twist. The veins of the udder and twist are able to 
furnish valuable indications. They should in both cases be highly developed, large and 
varicose ; that is, appear swollen and knotty. The veins of the udder have no definite 
direction. They present themselves irregularly with zig-zag lines, knotted, and more or 


less oblique. They are never of very large size, except in cows that give large quantities 
of milk. 


The veins of the twist directed from above downward, forming a winding line 
interspersed with knots, resemble those of the udder in not being visible either in heifers 
or in cows of only fair milking quality. We cannot ascertain their presence in any but 
very good cows. 


Of all the marks of abundant milk secretion, the best, and in fact the only infallibl 
marks, are furnished by the veins of the twist and of the udder. To estimate them cor. 
rectly it is necessary to take into account the state of the cow in respect to flesh, the 
thickness of the skin, food, ability to stand fatigue, heat, all the other circumstances ir 
fact which cause variations in the ganeral state of circulation, and in the dilation of the 
veins, It is necessary, moreover, to recollect that in both sexes all the veins are larger 
in the old than in the young ; that the veins which encircle the udder are those which, 
if the cows are in milk, vary most according to the age of the animal, small when the 
animal is young, and continue to increase in size until after the cow has had several 
calves, when they come to their full development. This proportion between the size of 
the veins and the milk secreted, is observed in all females without exception, the size of 
the veins and their varicose state being due to the blood attracted by the increased 
activity of the milk glands, is not only the sign, but the measure of this activity—this 
connection, in fact. This connection is so close that if the glands do not give an equal 
quantity of milk, the larger veins are on the side of the udder which gives the largest 
quantity. The length of time during which milk is given corresponds with the activity 
of the organs which supply it. 


Cows which give most milk a day do not always give it the longest. This may be 
caused by bad management through the inexperience of the breeder. The after useful- 
ness of many a fine heifer has been robbed, and also the pockets of her owner through 
his own ignorance. 


Having dealt somewhat lengthily on this subject, we would offer our best wishes to 
this Association, and to the gentlemen who for the past few years have spent their time 
and money in importing so many choice animals into this fair Canada of ours, and may 
the time be not far distant when we shall see a thoroughbred bull at the head of every 
dairy herd, or in every section throughout our fair domain. Away with the scrub ; it 
will not pay you to keep him. Breed to astandard. This can be accomplished by using 
a pure-bred bull at the head of your herd, and you will be amply repaid for your trouble 
and expense. 
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THE HACKNEY HORSE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The fourth annual meeting of the Hackney Horse Society was held at the Albion 
Hotel, May 15th, 1896. 


Members present: Robt. Beith, M.P., President (in the chair) ; Geo. H. Hastings, 
Deer Park, Toronto; A. G. Bowker, Woodstock; H. N. Crossley, Rosseau ; John 


Holderness, Toronto; A. E. Major, Whitevale; J. H. Nimmo, Toronto; H. Wade, 


Secretary and others. 
The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Secretary then read his annual report. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


To the President and Directors of the Hackney Horse Society .° 


I beg leave to present to you the fourth anaual report of this Society, showing the 


business done in 1895 and 1896, to date. 


Inspectors. 


The names of the Inspectors now in Canada are as follows: John Carson, Kingston, 
Ont.; De. McLean, Meaford, Ont.; Jas. A. Cochrane, Hillhurst, Que.; Robt. Ness, 
Howick, Que.; Prof. McKashren, Montreal, Que.; T. G. Ferris, Portage la Prairie, M.n.; 
A. 8. Shp, Truro, N.S.; Dr. O'Neill, London, Ont.; Thos. Irving, Winchester, Oat.; Robt. 
Bond, Toronto, Oat.; Geo. H. Hastings, Deer Park, Toronto; Robt. Graham, Olaremont, 
Ont.; Robt. Beith, M.P., Bowmanville, Ont ; H. N. Orossley, Rosseau, Ont.; A. Wilson, 
Paris, Ont. 


Thirteen gentlemen have paid their subscription of $5 for 1895; there is plenty of 
room for recruits. 


Registrations. 


We have had very few this last year owing to the dulness in the horse market. 
The recording of inspected mares with their fillies should be encouraged. As you are 
aware the registration fees since the 1st of January will be the property of the Hackney 
Horse Society, as per agreement with the Minister of Agriculture as read in the minutes. 


Sales of Hackneys. 


Sales have been very encouraging during the past year. R. Beith & Oo., having 
sold the well known prize-winning stallion Ottawa, —2— (4440) and the well known 
imported mare Winnifred, —6—. The Graham Bros., Claremont, have also sold their well 
known champion stallion Kilnwick Foreaway (imp.), —)— (3698) ; Seagull (imp.), —8— 
(2261), and Dandrennen (imp.), —17— (2859). The Hillhurst Farm has also sold several, 
amongst them the well known Miss Baker (imp.), —16— (4371), to D. & O. Sorby, Guelph. 
Mr. George W. Hastings has also sold lately six or seven head of colts and fillies for a long 
price ; he also sold sometime ago Star of Mepal 2nd (imp.), —29—, for a good price. 
There are others, no doubt, but I cannot give the particulars. 


The exhibit of Hackneys at the spring show was very attractive, and notwithstand- 
ing the sale of so many this year, the classes were well filled. The appearance of 
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two first prize winners in the ring for the first time was hailed with delight. The show 
put up by the Hackney’s was thoroughly appreciated by the audience and brought more 
applause than any other classes in the ring. If possible, we must add more classes 
another year, both in stallions and mares, to encourage more exhibitors to invest in this 
splendid breed of horses. 


To the Canadian Horse Show of 1895, $295 was raised and paid over to them for 
the Hackney classes ; to the Industrial $30, and to the Western Fair $25. This year to 
the Canadian Horse Show, $30 for a sweepstakes prize for stallions, and a $50 prize 
offered to the Industrial for 1896. For stallion and three of his get, 1st $35, 2nd $15. 
Tf the Western Fair does not clash with any other large show it will be well to offer 
it a prize also.’ 


There have been one or two informal meetings of this Society during the past year 
in connection with the Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association to consider the prize list 
in regard to Hackneys, horse show and other matters, as these two associations are inti- 
mately connected with one another in the advancement and the improvement of the 

‘horse. The Horse Breeders’ Association is to look after the interests of al) the breeds, 
and the Hackney Society is to look after their own particular breed ; and the more suc- 
ess we can meet in obtaining new members the more premiums we will be able to offer 
at the different shows. It would be good policy if we could afford it, to offer a prize at 
Montreal and Winnipeg, as well as at Toronto and London. 


The thanks of this meeting are due to the president and directors for their attention 
during the last year, without fee or reward, and also to our large-hearted host of the 
Albion Hotel for the use of his room to meet in at all times; and also for the generous 
way in which he provided for the inner wants of the Society and their friends in the 
Committee room at the Armories during the last show. 


I also beg leave, as Treasurer, to submit the following statement : 


Receipts. Hapenditures. 
1895. 1895, 

Wan tiats.) Cash on hand. .scr5% 70 es Ges $146 00 April. By cash to Canadian Horse Show, 
April. Collections for show purposes.. 240 00 Special prize nw s ase haste tee es $60_00 
Dec. Thirteen members at $5 ...... 65 00 se By cash to Canadian Horse Show 235 00 
Sept. By cash Industrial Exhibition... 30 00 
1 Ra cig he net ae aU eA EA $451 00 H By cash to Western Fair ........ 25 00 
Dec. 31 Cash on hand as ate Saver ae 101200 
Totalw. rales Ooh a Raise shih vests Toes $451 00 


Audited and found correct. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Henry Wapz, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Moved by H. N. Crossiry, seconded by G. H. Hastinas, that Mr. John Macdonald, 
of Toronto, and Mr. Adam Beck, of London, be accepted as members of the}Hackney 
Horse Society. Oarried. 


Mr. H. WapbeE then read a circular which he had received from the Hackey! Horse 
Society of London, England, offering silver medals to affiliated societies, 


Moved by H, N. Crosstey and seconded by Mr. A. G. Bowker, that Mr.,Wade 
correspond with Mr. H. F. Euren, secretary of the society, and ask if it is agreeable for 
him to offer medals at the Industrial Exhibition for Hackneys ; also to makejapplication 
for the next spring horse show. Carried. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


President—Rosert Bsitu, M.P., Bowmanville, Ont. 
First Vice-President—H. N. CrossLEy, Rosseau, Ont, 
Second Vice-President—G. H. Hastinas, Deer Park, Ont, 
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Vice-Presidents for the Provinces—Ontario, A. G. Ramsay, Hamilton, Ont.; Quebec, 
J. A. Cochrane, Hillhurst, Que.; Nova Scotia, Mr. Black, Nova Scotia; New Bruns- 
wick, Hon. D. McLelland, St. John’s, N.B.; Prince Edward Island, Hon. James Clowe, 
Murray Harbor; North-West Territories, Mr. Rawlinson, Calgary, Alta.; Manitoba, A. 
J. Moore, Swan Lake, Man.; British Columbia, 8S. F. Tolmie, Victoria, B.O. 


Directors—A. G. Bowker, Woodstock, Ont.; Robert Graham, Claremont, Ont.; John 
Holderness, Toronto, Ont.; Robert Davies, Toronto, Ont.; John Macdonald, Toronto, 


Ont.; N. Awrey, Hamilton, Ont.; R. Bond, Toronto, Ont.; Major R. McEwen, Byron ; 
Robert Miller, Brougham, Ont. 


Auditors—Grorce H. Hastines and GrorcE PEPPER. 
Delegate to Industrial Exhibition—HEnNRry Wank, Toronto. 


Moved and seconded that the Secretary ask the Board of the Industrial Exhibition 
for the privilege of sending another delegate from the Hackney Horse Society, and if the 
request be granted, Mr. George H. Hastings be that delegate. Carried. 


A valuable paper on ‘‘ Hackneys” was read by Mr. George H. Hastings, of Deer 
Park, which was thoroughly appreciated by all present, 


The meeting adjourned at 10 p.m. 


HAOKNEYS—1895. 
By Gro. H. Hasrines, DEER Park, Toronto, ONT. | 


The owners and breeders of the Hackney horse can hardly fail to regard the year 
1895 as a season to be remembered. 


Prime Hackneys have been in good demand in the home market. Prices made at 
public auction have been such as noboby could have anticipated a few years ago, Even 
the unpleasant things said by a few persons who suppose that they are well-informed in 


regard to horses may not be without their uses for those who desire the steady improve- 
ment of the Hackney. 


It is a fact that great progress has been made since the Hackney Horse Society was 
founded on the 30th of June, 1883, and more especially since the society’s first show in 
the spring of the year 1885—how great, even Hackney breeders are apt to forget. But 
those who do not look with a kindly eye on this evidence of public favor have a better 
memory. They recognize that, so far as the mass of horse breeders are concerned, the 
Hackney is the newcomer. Moreover, they have not cared to look up the evidence that 
the Hackney has in foreign lands, as well as at home, well sustained the test that is 
everywhere recognized as the best proof of purity of blood—the power to impress its own 
characteristics on the produce of mares of other varieties of the horse, not even except- 
ing the eastern breeds and the British compound of eastern and the old English courser 
which we speak of as thoroughbred. Hackney breeders know that the purest blooded 
Hackney horses are just such another compound, but with the old English Hackney 
instead of the courser as the foundation, and they may readily admit that, as this. 
breed were so few as to be spoken of as ‘“well-nigh extinct” fifty years ago. Hackney 
owners had to master more of the science of breeding than has been demanded of the 
man whose taste is for the racer or the hunter. None should be more ready to admit 
that short pedigree has uncertainty as its attendant, since in recent years the one par- 


ticular sought after by the owner of Hackneys is the back-breeding of sires and dams 
when a man desires to breed only the best. 


Ireland saw last April the founding of an Irish Harness Horse Society, with an 
influential array of noblemen and gentlemen as its supporters. The declared purpose of 
this society is to increase the supply of harness horses, bred in Ireland by farmeos who 
cannot hope to produce a made hunter, as Hackney stallions have been the means by 
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which foreigners have been enabled to send to Great Britain “harness horses with 
action,” for which there is a constant demand. The Harness Horse Society further pro- 
poses gradually to form a register of mares specially suitable for breeding harness horses. 


The Harness Horse Society had stated that, after the horse show of 1894, “ the dif- 
ferent journals were unanimous in expressing their approval of the action of the Royal 
Dublin Society in re-introducing Hackney classes, stating that it was part of the society’s 
duty to encourage a development of industry among all classes of farmers, and not prac- 
tically to confine their efforts to one branch only of the horse trade.” As a consequence, 
no classes were provided for Hackney stallions at the Dubiin show of 1895, and there was 
only the barest possible recognition of Hackney mares. The excuse was that the breed- 
ing of hunters would be made more hazardous by the possibility of farmers using a 
Hackney stallion. It was further asserted that big carriage horses were harder to get 
in Yorkshire since farmers there had bred Hackneys more freely, this apparently dis- 
counting the promise held out to Irish farmers by the Harness Horse Society. 


One result of this dog-in-the-manger policy has been a letter to The Live Stock Journal 
by Mr. R. G. Carden, of Fishmoyne, Templemore, Oo. Tipperary, whose “ whole aim,” he 
says, “ has been to breed weight carrying hunters with as much thoroughbred blood as 
possible.” This unprejudiced observer, acting as judge at district shows instituted by the 
Congested Districts Board, gives one of the stronyest possible testimonies yet received as 
to the valine of the Hackney stallion ; and this, be it remembered, when the horse was 
used over [rish country mares, “ deficient in bone, quality and shape.” Mr. Carden says 
of the young stock exhibited: ‘‘ With regard to the young stock, the produce of the 
Hackney stallions, the really splendid show- of two-year-olds, yearlings and foals, particu- 
larly the last, which came before us would have done credit to any show in the country, 
and it was hard to realize, when one saw the foals trotting beside their dams, that one 
could have been the offspring of the other, so much has the Hackney impressed his make 
and shape.” Further proof of what the Hackney is already doing for [reland is found 
in Mr. Carden’s statement that many of the farmers had got nearly double the price for 
the produce of the Hackney stallion that they had been hitherto receiving, 


Here is the promise of 1895 for British breeders of the prime Hackney, and it is also 
abundant warrant of increased efforts of vhe Irish Harness Horse Society, 


Scotland has more than maintained the lively interest which has been aroused there 
by a few earnest lovers of the Hackney. Her Majesty the Queen is there an occasional 
exhibitor. 


There is also a noteworthy readiness to provide classes which shall Jead to the more 
general use of the Hackney stallion. This policy, in such strong contrast to that pursued 
in Dublin, is followed consistently both by the Highland and Agricultural and by the 
Edinburgh societies, County and district asscciations have thus a good example set them 
that is rapidly bearing fruit. 


The year has, as we have said, been noted for the exceptional prices realized at 
several of the sales by public auction. Mr. Alexander Morton, in March, offered Hack- 
neys and ponies from his stud at Gowanbank Darvel. A couple of Hackney geldings 
made 400 guineas, and the average for nineteen harness horses was £90 6s., as against 
£67 14s. 6d. for ten sold in 1893. Two sales on following days in the East Riding 
opened the English season. 


At Mr. F. Usher’s, Middlethorpe, the top price was 145 guineas, ‘‘Maggie Murphy,” 
and 1U0 guineas was given for a yearling by His Majesty. The first seven mares sold 
made a total of 459 guineas, 


Lady Cranbrook, 205 guineas ; 8,215, Martha, 185 guineas. Sir Gilbert Greenali’s 
Hackneys were offered at Tattersall’s, when Orange Blossom was bid up to 1,400 guineas 
and withdrawn at 1450 guineas. Amazement was withdrawn at 900 guineas, Sir 
Humfrey de Trafford’s ponies, sold on September 5th, previous to the removal from 
Hiodon to Swafield, in Norfolk, was yet more sensational: 4,703, Snorer II., 600 guineas ; 
Georgina V., 600 guineas ; 1,081, Dorothy Derby, 600 guineas; Dorothy Derby II., 720 
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guineas; 8,461, Snorer IJ., 700 guineas; Miss Sniff, yearling by Cassius, 900 guineas ; 
Snorter, 4,995, 350 guineas ; the stud of breeding ponies totalling £6,100 10s. 


The reason of the phenomenal sale of the Hackney cobs is their suitability for breed- 
ing Hackney cobs and polo ponies, which are in great demand up to big weight and very 
fast and active for saddle. They fetch higher prices than the hunters, as they are 
quicker, and several large breeders are breeding this class of Hackneys. 


General Gordon’s stud sale of Hackney ponies on September 10th was followed two 
days later by enother Lancashire opportunity, Mr. R. Hartley’s Woodfold Park stud, at 
Blackburn. The top price at this sale was 250 guineas for Countess of Derby ; 230 
guineas was given for Fearless, three-year-old filly, and 170 guineas for Golden Belle, also 
a three-year-old. 


Tn Canada there have been several good sales made, and only this month Mr. Geo. 
H. Hastings sold a complete stud of Hackneys and mares to go to North Carolina. They 
comprised : Black Prince, Miss Noble, Noble Girl, Soubrette, Little Duchess, sire Young 
Nobleman ; Lady Bardolph and Geraldine, by Lord Bardolph and Norfolk Duchess. 


Two of them were left at A. J. Cassatt’s farm to be bred to Cadet, and two were sent to. 


Dr. Seward Webb to be bred to Matchless of Londesborough. The purchaser was more 
than pleased with them, and it is his intention to cross them with trotting mares, of 
which he has a large stud. 


Americans are more and more demanding style and action in their pleasure horses, 
and there has also sprung up a good demand for geldings with the Hackney charac- 
teristics, which tends to the advantage of the importers and breeders. 
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THE CLYDESDALE HORSE ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The tenth annual meeting was held at the Albion Hotel, ‘Toronto, on the 12th of 
February, 1896, beginning at 2 p.m.—the President, Robert Davies, Toronto, in the chair. 


There were present: Peter Christie, Manchester; John Vipond, Brooklin;* John 
Gardhouse, Highfield; H. N. Crossley, Rosseau; R. Miller, Brougham; D. Sorby, 
Guelph; O. Sorby, Guelph; Jas Gardhouse, Highfield ; Jas. Davidson, Balsam; R. 
Graham, Claremont; G. Green, Toronto; Thomas Good, Richmond; William Wilkie, 
Toronto; R. Herron, Ashburn; John I. Balsdon, Balsam; Thomas B. ; Davidson, 
Ashburn ; George Clayton, Peepabun ; Jas. Hood, Richmond West; Geo. Cockburn, 
Baltimore; J. B Spencer, Farmer’s Advocate, London; John Weld, London; John 
Bell, Amber, and H, Wade, Secretary, Toronto. 


The Secretary’s annual report and the minutes of the last meeting were read by 
Secretary Wade and unanimously adopted. 


SECRETARY'S ANNUAL ReEporT FOR 1895. 


I beg leave to present the tenth annual report of this Association, showing the 
business done during the last year, 


Registrations. 


We have only recorded seventy-six Clydesdales this year, but the outlook seems to be 
better, and no doubt a better business will be done this next year. It is to be regretted that 
many of our Canadian Clydesdale breeders have neglected to register their colts on account 
of the small demand there has been for them, but the time will soon come when they will 
be wanted, and it is a bad policy not to be prepared. The expense now to members to 
record a colt or filly is only $1. 


Spring Stallion Show. 


The anuual exhibition this year was held in conjunction with the Agriculture and 
Arts Association and the Toronto Country and Hunt Club. The joint exhibition was a 
grand success. As our finances were not in a flourishing condition, we were only able to 
contribute $100 to the prize list, in which $500 was offered. There were twenty-eight 
Clydesdales entered, the exhibit being very good indeed, especially in aged stallions, 


This exhibition was held at the New Armouries and was a wonderful success. They 
have been secured again for this year, and doubtless arrangements will be made by the 
new Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association, which takes the place of the Agriculture and 
Arts Association, to amalgamate with the Country and Hunt Club ; if so, this will again 
be a magnificent success, and it is hoped that this old and tried Clydesdale Horse Asso- 
ciation will do its best to keep up the credit of this favourite breed and make a display 
that will prove to the world that Canada is the best breeding ground outside of Scotland 
for the Clydesdale horse. 

In spite of low prices for horses, good heavy draught geldings with quality and sub- 
stance are in demand, and to those breeders who have been steadily raising young animals, 
a reward will soon be given by an active market for this class of stock, providing they 
are well kept. 


Unfortunately, we met with a serious loss by the burning of the offices occupied by 
your Secretary, in which were stored several of the stud books, also the manuscript for 
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the mares of the eighth volume, then being printed. The manuscript for the stallions was 
at the printer’s, so they are all printed in the eighth volume; but unfortuuately, although 
a circular was issued asking for the original certificates to be returned so that they might 
be copied, a great many are missing, which makes the eighth volume much smaller than 
it would have been. If returned by the owners and breeders, they will still be eligible 
and will appear in the next volume. 


As you are aware, the Agriculture and Arts Association, after fifty years of useful- 
ness, has been legislated out of existence, and we have to look to the Ontario Government 
direct for any assistance for exhibition purposes. This has caused us to start the 
Canadian Horse Br<eders’ Association, subscription $1 por annum, to take the place of 
the Agriculture and Arts Association in asking for a grant to be divided up for prizes 
for all the different breeds of horses, as bas been done formerly by the old association. 


The Ontario Government becomes heir to all the stud books on hand printed by the 
Agriculture and Arts Association, and they will now be for the use and benefit of the 
Clydesdale Horse Association. 


Vol. 1 is totally exhausted; Vol. 2, we have 200; Vol. 3, 350; Vol. 4, 250; Vol. 
5, 350; Vol. 6, 310; Vol. 7, 300 ; Vol. 8, 500. Total, 2,260 volumes, unbound, besides 


a few Mauna ones in Pie Srna 


The fees since the lst of January of this year also are the property of the Clydesdale 
Horse Association. During the past year, at a meeting of the Directors to consider a 
communication from the Minister of Agriculture, asking that two delegates be appointed 
to attend a meeting called by him on the Industrial Exhibition grounds, it was resolved 
that R. Davies, President, and David McCvae be those delegates ; and at that meeting 
the scheme as presented by the Hon. John Dryden was accepted unanimously, and at a 
subsequent meeting on the 22nd of October, the following. agreement was signed by the 
President, Mr. Davies, Mr. McCrae declining. 


‘* We, the undersigned, delegates from the Clydesdale Horse Association, appointed for this purpose, 
hereby agree to pay the Registrar of Live Stock, duly appointed by the Government, the sum of 35 cents 
per pedigree for each certificate issued, and 15 cents for each transfer, he to do all the clerical work and 
proof-reading necessary to complete the volumes. 

(Signed) ROBT. DAVIES.” 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 


I have the honor also as Treasurer to present to you the annual statement of receipts 
and expenditures, as verified by the auditors, 


Recetpts. 

1885; “Dec. 31, ‘To 66"paid: members at, $3. csc. ocsa sss meee eee ant onsen: oe ee $198 00 
Expenditures. 
1895, Jan. Ist, By Balance owing treastirers:: 0 .[7 Gene. pan en ends open ee $ 9 60 
Feb. 28th Cash paid; Sfenogra) bere wieder eth ag oe eee eeierece, ain.o ext Ae 5 80 
May 15th Cush grant torhlorse: Shwwijcg seein als ak Se 91 ete nn tee 100 00 
Noy. 28th Cach Stud. Botks 47. say. Fak ete Dees > wa eee Oh 3 oh. Settee eat 42 75 
Dec, 31st Balance.on liahd': 27.6 Satan steele 2 tie Sores trek Oy eee te chk ete 39 85 
Total iictt-2s chesene tanecgete tue era arte ett aia naar cet acs hh ae $198 00 
Assets 
Jar. Jat .Cash On DANG... oh once es oes es ore FI ae enh aan woes a's wots (ates oct wh ee 39 85 
2,260 unbound volumes at $1 ea hike one ey ea ee Jet hit Lr 2 00 
Total sfc ditx. acide see Stiri bo y0 9 thin ce de oe $2,29 299 85 85 
(Signed) H. WADE, 
Treasurer, 
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PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


The PresipenT: As you are aware, the Agriculture and Arts Association is now 
defunct, and a Oanadian Horse Breeders’ Association has been organized this year. We 
got the requisite fifty names here in Toronto, but it is still open for any more who wish 
to join. We waited on the Minister of Agriculture and asked him to assist in 
@ grant for the prize list of the coming Horse Show, and I think we received a very 
favorable reception from the Government and they will now probably grant our request 
and give us $2,000 or $2,500 prize money for the coming show. We have on various 
occasions received from each association small amounts of money, but as the finances are 


small I think it would be as well to husband them and use as much as possible the money 
we are going to receive. 


obtaining 


I received a letter from Mr. McCrae, who has been communicating with Mr. 
Galbraith as regards amalgamation of the Oanadian and American Clydesdale Associa- 
tions. We dealt with this last year, but came to no definite issue. I will read the letter 
and suggested basis from Mr. Galbraith, which are as follows: 


R. Daviess, Esq , 


GueELpH, February 7th, 1896. 
President Clydesdale Association. : 


Dear Sir,—As you are aware, it has been proposed by the writer that the Canadian 
and American Olydesdale Associations should unite to make one powerful Association for 
America. This has been mentioned to the Secretary of the American Association, Mr, 
Alex. Galbraith, and by him brought before the office-bearers cf that Society. Herewith 
please find a short memo. of the basis as proposed by Mr. Galbraith, and mentioned in 
discussion and by letter. 


There seem to me to be many things in the scheme which would benefit Olyde 
breeders on both sides of the line. Our Associations would require still to be kept up 
to manage matters specially Canadian. | 


If the proposition commends itself to your Association meeting it would be well to 
appoint a committee of three to arrange details and report at a later meeting. 


Yours, etc., 
D. McCrak. 
Suggested basis of Amalgamation, by Alex. Galbraith, Secretary. 


Recognition of all animals recorded in American and Canadian books. 
Issue of certificates to Oanadian horses. 


ye hg ae 


All members—Oanadian and American—on an equal basis with equal privileges. 
Equal representation on the directorate. 


5. Some compensation to those now holding stock in American Association. 
This includes many Canadians (life membership suggested). 


6. Frequent publication of Stud Book and its circulation at a very nominal 
price, 


7. Arranging details and basis by a joint committee of three from each Agso-- 
tiation, with power to act and report to their Associations for confirmation. 


Now, it is for you to deal with this if you think fit to take this matter into your con- 
sideration, and appoint this committee to receive a committee from the American Associa- 


tion, and see what headway we make in it, or if it is advisable to go on any further. That 
is one matter to deal with to-day. 


With regard to the Horse Show, we have taken the same 


position as last year—we 
asking one-third and the Country and Hunt Club two-thirds. 


Last year they gave in the 
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neighborhood of $2,280 and we gave some $2,000 ; we looked after all the interests of the 
breeding classes and they looked after the hurting, jumping and saddle classes. We held 
a meeting the other evening and agreed to go in on the same basis as last year, they to 
supply an equal amount of funds, and we expect the money we are about to receive from 
the Government will furnish all the prize money we require ; and to-day it will be well for 
our Association here to revise our prize list and save youa great deal of trouble in coming 
back to Toronto again to make any improvements you like to make in it. 

We hold this show four days in April, commencing on the 15th, and we hope to have 
the same success as we had last year, and to receive the strong support of the breeders all 
over the country in all breeds—Clydes, Shires, Hackneys, etc. I have nothing more to say 
to you, gentlemen, and now it is for you to act on the letter and see what is to be done. 


The next order of business was the election of officers. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
President: Rosert Davies, Toronto, 


Vice President for Ontario: Ropert Beiru, M.P., Bowmanville. 
we ‘© Quebec: Ropert Ness, Howick 


3 “ Nova Scotia : Cou. CLARK BLAIN. 
‘s ‘“ New Brunswick: A. S. Murray, Fredericton. 
“6 “« P F 7.: W. P. Batperson, N. Wiltshire. 
as “Manitoba: J. E. Smiru, Brandon. 
si cM Ww Tas A. Turner, Calgary. 
J. M. McFaruang, Saskatchewan. 


Directors: Rosext GranaM, Claremont; GroreGre CockBuRN,’ Baltimore ; JoHN 
Davipson, Ashburn; R. Mitier, Brougham; D. Sorsy, Guelph; JoHn V1Ponp, 


Brooklin ; Geo. CLayton, Peepabun. 


Delegates to Fairs. 


Toronto: Wm. Smita, M.P., Columbus; Jonn Davipson, Ashburn. 
Western : E, G. CHaruton ; Henry Wapbs, Toronto. 


Ottawa: Tuomas Goon, Richmond, Que. 

Mr. Wade then read a resolution that had been passed at the Shire meeting in the 
morning, re exhibitors getting their stock into the Industrial Exhibition grounds on 
Thursday of the first week instead of Monday of the second, as had been customary here- 
tofore. He also pointed out some of the reasons why this should be done, saying that the 
Secretary of the Industr‘al Board could not make arrangements with the railways for 
cheap rates the first week because the stock was not there, hence the exhibition not com- 
plete ; also, buyers from the other side would have more time to talk with the breeders and 
owners of stock as regards purchasing if they were in earlier. 

My. Hill, manager of the Toronto Industrial, explained the wish of the Directors of 


the Industrial. 

Moved by D. Sorsy, seconded by Rost. Mituer, and carried: “That this Asso- 
ciation having heard the proposal of the Secretary of the Industrial Fair Association, that 
the exhibitors of cattle and horses shall have their stock on the Toronto fair grounds 
not later than Thursday noon of the first week, expresses its willingness to conform to 
this proposal, providing it does not interfere with their exhibiting at any other important 


show.” 

Mr. Davipson moved, and R. Grawam seconded the following resolution ; 
“That a committee of three delegates from this Association meet with a like number 
from the American Clydesdale Association, to discuss torms of amalgamation aud to 
report to this Association the result before consummation.” 
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Mr. Mittea: Mr. President, I would like to say a word with regard to the 
motion. I would like to speak to it before it goes to the meeting. I can hardly speak as 
an independent member of this Association, as I am a member of the American Asso- 
ciation. I am a member of the Board of Directors there, and it might be said I was 
interested in making that Association as successful as possible, perhaps to the detriment 
of this Association. There was atime when we Clydesdale breeders were prosperous, 
when we could register our horses once or twice without giving it much consideration. 
Now, sir, we all know that breeding horses has been a very poor business lately. In 
order to pass our horses into the United States we must have them recorded in their 
book, and the way everything is at present we cannot afford to register them twice, 
also we can register them as cheaply in that country as in this. [ will give you some 
idea of what the President of the Clydesdale Association in the United States proposed 
to mein a communication. He said he would propose an amalgamation on something like 
the following lines. He said we will accept a horse already registered in the Canadian 
stud book ; we will accept a horse whose sire and dam are registered in our Canadian 
book and will remove those penalty fees which the people of Canada have to pay. The 
minimum fee for registering horses there is $2, that is the same charge, I believe as regis- 
tering horses in our book here, and I think that settles the point of registration ; we 
know it does not cost the same amount that it did some years ago. In order to become a 
member of the American Clydesdale Association it is necessary to purchase one share of 
stock, which costs $10, and that makes you a member for life and you have then the 
privilege of registering your horses for a cheap rate. which rate 1 have mentioned here to 
you. Mr. Miller went on to show how at the present time the horsemen were reaping no 
benefit from registering here as when they sold to an American buyer they must have 
their animals registered over on the other side, and concluded by suggesting that this As- 
sociation appoint two or three delegates to meet an equal number from the American 
Clydesdale Association in view of coming to terms of amalgamation. 


Mr. Davis: I know what we have had to suffer from the hands of the American 
Clydesdale Association. I know it cost mea considerable amount of money to put my 
horses in. If vhere is adollar in this country they must have it. They used to allow 
our animals to pass over free of duty if they had {our top crosses, but they raised it one 
more cross and put a barrier against us. All matters will have to be gone into thorough- 
ly before I would think of giving my consent as to amalgamation. It is all very well to 
make a suggestion, but we must consider it well before thinking of going any further. 


Mr. WavE thought the Association should be very careful before making any move 
in that direction.” 


Mr. Davirson: I do not think that any person need be alarmed, because if we 
did not find everything satisfactory to us or the breeders of Ontario we would not sub- 
mit to it. 


Mr. Mitter moved and Mr. Rosert Grauam seconded, that Mr. Davidson, Mr. 
David Mc. Orae and Mr. Robert Beith, M.P. be members of the committee to meet the 
committee from the American Clydesdale Association. 


Mr. Davidson’s resolution re amalgam ition was also carried, and Mr. Robert Miller 
was instructed to communicate with the American Olydesdale Association to appoint a 
committee to meet our delegates here during the Horse Show. 


The following Judges were appointed: Robt. Ness, Howick, Que., Richard Gibson, 
Delaware ; Jas. McIntosh V.S., Brucefield ; Mr. Graham, St. Mary’s. 


e Prize List AMENDMENTS, 
Moved by Mr. Rost. Mixusr, seconded by Mr. R. Grauam. “That a Sweepstakes 


prize be given (amount $100) to the best draught pair of mares or geldings, to be sired 
by a registered Clydesdale stallion.” Oarried. 


The meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 
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CoMMITTEE MEETING. 


A meeting of the committee of the Clydesdale Horse Association was held in the 
Albion Hotel, April 17th, 1896. 


Members present: R. Davies, President, Toronto; David McCrae, Guelph; D 
Sorby, Guelph ; Robt. Miller, Brougham ; and Alex. Doherty, Ellesmere. 


The President: A motion was passed at the last annual meeting appointing this 
Committee for the purpose, as I understand it, of meeting Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. Gal- 
braith from the American Clydesdile Horse Association, in order to see if any terms 
could be arrived at as regards amalgamation, but as there is such a small representation here 
it is for you to say weather it is advisable or not for us to go on. 


Tt was the wish of the meeting to discuss the matter briefly, and as the American 
gentleman could not be present they left their interests in the hands of Mr. Robert 
Miller, who read the following letter from Mr. Ogilvie, of Madison, Wis., President of 
American Clydesdale Herse Association. 


~ 


Madison, Wis., April 6th, 1896. 
Robt. Miller, Esq., 


Brougham, Ont. 


My Dear Sir and Friend,—Owing to the fact that Alex. Galbraith, Secretary of the 
American Clydesdale Association, will not return from England in time to meet with the 
Canadian officials on the 18th of the month, to consider the advisability of consolidating 
the Canadian Association with ours, and that it will be impossible for me to meet with 
them on the occasion in question, it will be necessary for you to represent us and plead 
our cause, The basis on which Messrs. Galbraith, Holloway and myself feel that the twe 
Associations should unite ig as follows: 


Ist. Discontinue the publication of the Canadian stud book, and in the future our 
Association to accept the Canadian stud book as standard in the registration of all 
Canadian stock. The relationship of present members of our Association residing in 
Canada will of course remain as heretofore. Those who are not members to be treated 
precisely as non-members residing in the country. 


Canadians wishing to join our Association will at once be given an opportunity by 
our placing on the market a suffi ient number of shares to supply both present and future 
demand. You can grant them six months in which they can register all unrecorded 
horses without being charged the penalty fee. When issuing certificates to Canadian 
breeders we will continue to furnish custom house certificates in connection with the 
one given in regular form. I am not aware that there are any other points that can in 
question be raised which should be congidered in connection with the consolidation. 


As the President of our Association, I hereby authorize you, our Vice-President, to 
close the deal with them as above outlined. And we will at a subsequent meeting of our 
Board endorse your action in the premises I wish that you might get an expression from 
the Canadian breeders as to how the distribution of our stud books can best: and most 
satisfactorily be made. It is the desire of each and every member of our Board to so 
conduct the affairs of our Association in the event of the two being merged into one that 
the interests of all will be protected and advanced. As you know, there are greater 
advantages accruing to the Vanadians than there are to us by carrying out the proposed 
compact. We share our better market with your people by the deal. We get in return 
some assistance in meeting the current expenses of our Society. And the Canadians are 
saved the entirely unnecessary burden of supporting the Canadian institution. Our 
American certificate has, to say the least, an equal value to a Oanadian certificate in 
Canada, while on this side of the line it has a much greater value. The advantage to the 
Canadians in having an intelligent secretary visiting them occasionally and writing for 
our press the standing of your breeding—the progress being made by them—and in a 


general way advertising Canada as a favorable market to buy in cannut but be of great 
value to them. | 
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This letter was freely discussed by those present, Mr. Davies being of the opinion 
they had arranged everything to suit themselves ; they own the majority of stock no 
doubt, and our people might not feel disposed to invest $10 in stocks for this Asssociation, 
and if they did not then we would be completely wiped out, as they would have the 
majority when it came to voting on any question that affected our interests. 


Mr. McCrae thought there was a point just here and asked the question if this way 
of making the $10 stock the basis of the Association was the best or not. He thought 
we might make a better way of amalgamation and show the Americans it is to their in- 
terest. He would rather see a Clydesdale Asssociation in Ontario, one in Quebec, and 
one in every state in the union, with enough horsemen to join, and those who do to make 
a center Association and they publish the book. There was another trouble. Supposing 
we here in Ontario had a meeting in Chicago, we cannot all go there, and h= would sug- 
gest that we have a representation by cities or provinces and one man go and carry the 
votes. This Association in Ontario would send delegates and the American send dele- 
gates and these men have power of voting for the whole Association. 


Mr. Davies speaking on recording said : If you have some horses that are not worth 
recording, then to compel a man to record them, then he is out quite a lot of money. 


Mr. McCraz: As far as recording goes, I understand they get six months without 
any penalty fee. : 


Mr. Mixxer explained that it was $2 to register a horse under twelve months old ; 
after that it is $4. 


Mr. McRakz on the matter of distributing books said: My idea on that is that every 
member should get one copy of the book free, and any extra copies he wanted as near 
the actual cost as possible—if it cost 85 cents charge $1. My reason for that is this: I 
think it would be an advantage to have the stud books as they would advertise your 
horses J am in favor of all with the exception of this popular system of members. 


Mr Daviss: There is a lot in there | object to. 


Mr. Minter thought we might make an offer to amalgamate with them and have 
certain changes brought about in their constitution. 


Mr Davies: You see they are to do all the printing, also they have the majority of 
stock ; they would call our meeting over to Chicago, and it would be a very serious expense 
for our people to go there, and if everybody here did not attend we would be no use what- 
ever, as we would not have sufficient members to carry any resolutions to our interests. 

Mr. McCraz: Do you think they would be willing to give an alternate meeting! 

Mr Miuer: I have given it a great deal of consideration, and I do not think they 
would. If we goon recording here we are going to get no benefit whatever, and I am 
still strongly in favor of amalgamation and would like to see a more popular system. 

Mr. McCraz suggested that a resolution be drawn up to have a more popular system 
of membership arrived at, and it was moved by Davin McCrag, seconded by D. SorBy, 
“That the Committee be thanked for their work and for the offer from the American 
Association, and that they be requested to endeavor to arrange some more popular system 
of membership than the stock basis now proposed.” 

Moved by Mr. Sorsy and carried, that Mr. David McCrae’s name be added to the 
Committee appointed at the annual meeting for the purpose of meeting the American 
Clydesdale gentlemen. 


The meeting adjourned subject to the call of the President. 
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THE SHIRE HORSE ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Shire Horse Association was held at the Albion Hotel 
on Wednesday, the 12th of February, 1896, 


Members present: Messrs. H. N. Crossley, W. E, Wellington, W. Wilkie, John 
Gardhouse, Jas. M. Gardhouse, J. Y. Ormsby, De Warren Green, H. Wade, and others. 


H. N. Crossley, Vice-President, in the Ohair. 
SECRETARY'S SEVENTH ANNUAL REporT. 


GENTLEMEN,—I recorded only ten Shires in 1896—just enough to keep the Associa- 
tion alive—but hope for an increased number this year as the demand for heavy draft 
geldings and mares is on the increase. I am sorry also to report that we met with a 
heavy loss by the fire on the third of March, which destroyed the office formerly occupied 
by your Secretary ; all the manuscript of the first volume was destroyed, with all the 
information as to the early imported horses of this breed. It will be a very difficult 
matter to collect it all again, and we never can unless Shire men send in their certificates 
for us to copy. We have had a great many sent in, but there are several that have not, 
as yet, been received. We were in a position to have printed our first’ volume had it not 
been for the loss; it will now take some time to gather up the missing links. 


No doubt you are aware that the Agriculture and Arts Association, that has con- 
ducted all your registrations up to this date, has been legislated out of existence, and the 
work formerly done by them has been assumed by the Ontario Government, who have 
appointed meas Registrar of Live Stock. The work will be carried out on a different 
footing. The registration fees for the future, as well as the members’ fees, will be the 
property of the Shire Horse Association ; I, as registrar, to be paid a commission by 
this Association for recording and preparing the proof for the printers. 


A special directors’ meeting was called on the 10th of J uly to take into considera- 
tion a communication from the Minister of Agriculture, asking for a delegation of two to 
be appointed to meet during the Industrial Exhibition to take into consideration the 
future conduct of the stud book, and at that meeting Mr. John Gardhouse and Mr. 
Horace N. Crossley were appointed delegates ; also at that meeting the scheme outlined 
by the Hon. Mr. Dryden was accepted unanimously, and at another meeting held on 
the 22nd of October the following agreement was signed by the delegates : 

We, the undersigned delegates from the Shire Horse Association appointed for this purpose, hereby 
agree to pay the Registrar of Live Stock the sum of thirty-five cents fur each certificate is-ued, and fifteen 
cents for each transfer, he to do all the clerical work and proof reading necesrary to complete the volumes. 


2 Horace N. Cro-stey 
(Signed) | Joun GARDHUUSE. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 


Reeerpts, Expenditures. 
4895, Jan. 1, Cashon hand. ... ......... $27 00 | 1895. May, Grant to Canadian Horse 
SHOW 9550. ies d» $20 00 
Balance‘on hand. .¢)2......:: 0:50 see 7 00 
| Oba os oie sass «Sig bis a 000 $27 
(Signed) H. Wapk, 


} Treasurer. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


The following o‘ficers were elected : 
President: H. N. Crosstgy, Rosseau. 
Vice-President for Ontario: W. E. We.urnaton, Toronto. 

< Quebec: A. Dawes, Lachine, Que. 
Manitoba: Henry Nunn, Brandon, Man. 
P. E. Island: Gro. Tweepy, Oharlottetown. 


Directors : JoHN GarpuHovss, Highfield ; W. Henprim, jr, Hamilton; J. Y. Onmssy, 
Toronto ; W. Wikis, Toronto; W. Mu ttin, Hillsburg ; Jas. M. GarpHouss, Highfield ; 
and Geo. GarButTt, Thistleton. 


Secretary : Henry Wapk, Toronto. 
Delegate to Industrial Exhibition: H. N. Crosscey, Rosseau. 


Judges : 
J. Y. Ormsby, Toronto, J. G. Wardlow, Downsview, 
John Gardhouse, Highfield, John Warilow, Owen Sound, 
H. N. Crossley, Rosseau, Richard Gibson, Delaware. 


Moved by J. Y. Ormssy, and seconded by Wm. WILKiz, That the membership fee 


to the Shire Horse Association in future be collected annually and remain the same as 
before, $3. Carried. 


Upon motion it was recommended that an extra class, as described below, be added 
to the prize list: Filly or gelding foaled in 1893 or subsequently, three prizes. 


Moved by JoHN GARDHOUSE and seconded by J. Y. OrmssBy, That this Association 
having heard the proposal of the secretary of the Industrial Fair Association that the 
exhibitors of cattle and horses shall have their stock on the Toronto fair grounds not 
later than Thursday noon of the first week, expresses its willingness to conform to this 


proposal provided it does not interfere with their exhibiting at any other important show. 
Carried. 


It was resolved that $20.00 be offered as sweepstakes to the Canadian Horse Show. 
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CANADIAN HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HORSE SHOW COMMITTEES. 


The second annual meeting of the Horse Show committees was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, February 10th, 1896, at 8.30 p.m. 


There were present, from the Oountry and Hunt Club: Messrs. Geo. W. Beardmore, 
Major Hay, Lieut.Col. Otter, Jas. Carruthers, R. O. McOulloch, John Macdonald, E. 
Bristol and 8. Houston ; from the Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association : Robt. Davies, 
N. Awrey, Dr. A. Smith, H. N. Crossley, Wm. Hendrie, jr., and H. Wades. 


Mr. Rost. Daviss was requested to act as Chairman. 


After considerable discussion by the members present as to the basis of union, it 
was moved by Dr. A. SmiTH, seconded by Mr. CarruTHErRs, That the show be held under 
the same partnership rules and regulations as last year, as follows: 


Between the Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association and the Country and Hunt 
Club of Toronto (Limited) : 


(1) The Oanadian Horse Show shall be held under the joint auspices of the 
Country and Hunt Olub and the Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association at Toronto, 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 15th, 16th, .17th, and 18th. 


(2) The Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association shall have charge of breeding 
classes, give prizes, receive entry moneys and pay judges in those classes. 


(3) The Country and Hunt Club shall have charge of harness, saddle and hunt- 
ing classes, give prizes, receive entry moneysand pay judges in those classes. 


(4) The general expenses, not including prizes and Judges expenses, shall be 
borne in the proportion two-thirds by the Country and Hunt Olub and one-third 
by the Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association 


(5) The surplus of general receipts over general expenses shail be divided two- 
thirds to the Country and Hunt Club and one-third to the Canadian Horse Breeders’ 
Association. 


(6) The expenses shall be subject to approval of joint committee management. 


It was moved by Joun Macpona.p, seconded by WiLt14Am HeENpRIz, JR., that the , 
show be confirmed under the name of The Canadian Horse Show and that it be held 
in the New Armouries on the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th of April next. Carried. 


An executive Oommittee was then appointed from the Joint Oommittees as 
follows: Messrs. R. Davies, N. Awrey, Dr. A. Smith, Wm. Hendrie Jr., H. N. 
Crossley and H. Wade from the Horse Breeders’ Association and Messrs. G. W. Beard- 
more, Major John D. Hay, Lieut.-Col. Otter, John Macdonald, D. Bristol, R. O. Mce- 
Culloch, Jas. Carruthers, and Stewart Houston from the Country and Hunt Olub. 


Moved by Jas. CARRUTHERS, seconded by R.O. McCuttocn, that the names of 
the Judges be submitted by each association to the General Joint Committee for approval 
before being notified. 


Moved by Gro. W. Bzarpmorg, seconded by Masor Hay, that Robt. Davies, Esq., 
be appointed Chairman of the Canadian Horse Show Aasociation. Carried. 


Messrs. Henry Wade and ‘Stuart Houston were appointed Joint Secretaries, Mr. 
Wade to receive entries and act as Treasurer and Mr. Houston to attend to the other 
duties in connection with the Horse Show. 
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It was moved by Dr. Smiru, seconded by Wm. HeEnpnrIE Jr., that a prize of $50 be 
offered for the most artistically designed poster for this show, this prize to be open to 
artists of the United States and Canada. Designs will be received until March 10th 
and will be passed upon by a committee of experts. ; 


[This prize was awarded to Miss Harriet Ford, Toronto. | 


Moved by Mr. Briston, seconded by Mr Oarrurtuers, that Messrs. Robt. Davies, 
John Macdonald, S. Houston and H. Wade be a committee to arrange with the City 
corporation for a grant to the Horse Show. 


The General Committee then adjourned until Monday afternoon, to meet at the 
Jockey Club office at 4 o’clock, to receive a report of each association as to the list of 
prizes to be awarded. 


SECOND ANNUAL CANADIAN HORSE SHOW. 


Following is the result of the prizes awarded in the different classes of the Second 
Annual Oanadian Horse Show, held in the Armouries, Toronto, on April 15th, 16th, 17th 
and 18th, 1896, under the joint management of the Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association 
and the Oountry and Hunt Club of Toronto. 


LIST OF PRIZES AWARDED. 


THOROUGHBREDS. 
STALLIONS, FOALED PREVIOUS TO JANUARY IST, 1893. 
Junces :—E. W. Haggard, V S., Lexington, Ky., U. S.; Capt. Massie, Kingston, Ont. 
Ist. “‘ Mikado,” brown, star on forehead, foaled in 1881. Exhibited by Robert Davies, Toronto ; sire, 
King Ernest ; dam, Mimi. 
2nd. ‘‘ Wyndham,” bay, foaled in 1888. Exhibited by S. B. Fuller, Woodstock ; sire, Warwick ; dam, by 
Mortimer (imp.) 
8rd. ‘‘ Tyrone,” 337, brown, foaled in 1884. Exhibited by T. H. Hassard, V.S., Milbrook, Ont.; sire, 
Mortimer (imp.); dam, Gyptis, by Australian (imp ), etc. 
4th. ‘ Pillarist,” (imp.), dark brown, foaled in 1885. Bred by W.S. Martin, England. Exhibited by 
Alexander Holmes, Beachville, Ont.; sire, Trappist ; dam, Philomela, by King of the Forest, etc. 


5th. “‘ Parisian,” (imp.), bay, foaled in 1885. Exhibited by Robert Davies, ‘Toronto; sire, Charibert; 
dam, Wee Lassie. 
STALLIONS, FOALED SUBSEQUENT TO AND ON JANUARY Ist, 1893. 
Ast. ‘* Cinders,” dark brown, foaled in 1893. Exhibited by John O’Neill, Toronto; sire, Cheviot ; dam, 
Algebra (imp.) 


2nd. ‘ Disturbance 11.” (imp.) 195; chestnut, foaled in 1893. Exhibited by John Dyment, Orkney, 
Ont.; sire, Morion ; dam, Katrine. 


STALLIONS, QUALIFIED TO IMPROVE THE BREED oF SapDLE Horses AND HUNTERS. 
Ist. ‘‘ Wiley Buckles,” bay, foaled in 1885. Bred by Wm. Buckles, Champagne, Ill, U.S. Exhibited ‘by 
Quizn Bros., Brampton ; sire, London; dam, Lizzie. 


2nd. ‘‘Godard,” chestnut, foaled in 1885. Bred by Chinn & Morgan, Lexington, Ky. Exhibited by 
Graham Bros., Claremont, Ont.; sire, King Ban (imp.); dam, Eila Bre -kenridge. 


3rd. ‘‘ Semper Rex,” chestnut, 16; foaled in 1889. Bred in Lexington, Ky, Exhibited by Wm. Hendrie, 
Hamilton ; sire, Lelaps ; dam, La Sylphide, 


SWEEPSTAKES, —PRINCE OF WALES PRIZE FOR THE Best THOROUGHBRED STALLION ANY AGE, 


Ist. ‘‘ Mikado.” (See class 1.) Exhibitor Rovert Davies, Toronto. 


Fiuty ork Gevpine, BRED AND Ownep By Exuisitor, Not THOROUGHBRED, FOALED IN 1893, LIKELY TO 
MAKE A HounNTER OR SADDLE Horské; SIRED BY A THOROUGHBRED STALLION, AND TO BE SHOWN ON 
LINE. 


Ist. “Donovan,” bay g., foaled in 1893, Exhibited by J. J. Dixon, agent, Toronto ; sire, Chicken (imp.) 
2nd. ‘‘ Dennison,” bay g., foaled in 1893. Exhibited by W.O. Law, Zephyr, Ont.; sire, Dennison (imp.) 
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Fitty or Getpinc, Not THOROUGHBRED, FOALED IN 1892, LikELY TO MAKE A HUNTER OR SADDLE HOSE; 
SIRED BY A THOROUGHBRED STALLION. Tus CLass Must BE RIDDEN. 


1st. ‘‘ Golden,” ch. g., foaled in 1892. Exhibited by Andrew Smith, Toronto ; sire, Golden Gate (imp.) 
2nd. ‘‘ Monte,” bay g., foaled in 1892. Exhibited by R. O. McCulloch, Toronto; sire, Dandy Dinmont. 
73} a8 Gund oe ,” br.m., 15-3, 4 years. Exhibitor, R. Bond, Toronto. 


4th. “Billy A.,” ch. m., foaled in 1892. Exhibited by Robt. Chambers, Cu rie’s Crossing, Ont ; sire, 
Aspinwall. 


CARRIAGE OR COACH. 
STALLIONS, FoALED SUBSEQUENT TO AND ON JANUARY Ist, 1893; Nor Less THAN 16 Hanpbs IN Huigurt, 


1st. ‘‘ Prince George,” bay, foaled in 1893. Exhibited by W. C. Brown, Meadowvale, Ont.; sire, Prince 
Victor; dam, Hattie Bell. 


STANDARD BRED ROADSTER. 
Sraxiions, FoaLep Previous To JANUARY IsT, 1893, 


JUDGES :—Jacob Erratt, Ottawa; C. E. Elliott, V.S., St. Catharines. 
ist. ‘‘ Altoneer’ 17493, bay, foaled 1890. Bred by H. E. McCully, Toronto, Exhibited by Edmond 
Taylor, Toronto; sire, Phinx ; dam, Pilotena. 


2nd. ‘‘ Wiry Jim” 15617, bay, foaled in 1890 Bred by J. T. Hedges, Middletown, Ky. Exhibited by R. 
Robson, Brampton; sire, Young Jim 2009; dam, Annettemore. 


3rd. ‘‘ Bookmaker Jun.,” bay, foaled in 1892. Exhibited by T. Boyes, Churchhill, Ont.; sire, Buokmaker 
(4392) ; dam, Maud M. 


4th. ‘‘ Bryson,” brown, foaled in 1889. Exhibited by Hugh Scott, Caledonia, Ont.; sire, Simmons ; dam, 
Lena by Clark’s Chief. 


5th. “ Baron Brownie” 27235, black, foaled in 1892, Bred by B. J. Treacy, Lexington, Ky. Exhibited 
by Harry Webb, Toronto ; ; sire, Bermuda 5874 ; dam, Maud X. 


STALLIONS, FOALED SUBSEQUENT TO AND ON JANUARY Ist, 1893. 


ist. ‘‘ Uncle Bob” 23785, brown, foaled in 1893. Exhibited by Hugh Smith, Claude, Ont.; sire, Wild- 
berries ; dam, Brownie, by General Brock. 


2nd. ‘‘ Charity Bell” 28397, brown, foaled in 189t. Bred by McFarran & Clancy, Crescent Hill, Ky. 
Exhibited by Harry Webb, Toronto; size, Liberty Bell 18201; dam, Loi, by Combat 1058. 


SPECIAL—STANDARD BreD ROADSTER STALLIONS, FOALED IN 1894, 
Ist. ‘‘Charity Bell.” (Seeclass 10) Exhibited by Harry Webb, Toronto. 
SPECIAL—STANDARD BRED ROADSTER FILLIES, FOALED IN 1894. 
lst. ‘‘ Pindus,” brown, foaled in 1894. Exhibited by Thos. Hodgson, V.S., Torunto; sire, Wildbrine 


10073 ; dam, Vixen, by Coaster 418. 


2nd. “‘ Alecia Bell,” chestnut, foaled in 1894. Bred by McFarren & Clancy, Crescent Hill, Ky. Exhibited 
by Harry Webb, Toronto; sire, Liberty Bell 13291; dam, Alecia N. 


SPECIAL -STANDARD Bren Roapster Mares, ANY AGR, BUT AGE CONSIDERED. 
Ist. A imeria, ” bay, foaled in 1893. Bred by B. J. Tracey, Lexington, Ky. Exhibited by Harry Webb, 
Toronto ; sire, Bermuda 5874; dam, Mary Biown, by Egbert 1136. 
2nd. ‘‘ Wiltonwood,” bay, foaled in 1892. Bred by B. J. Treacy, Lexington, Ky. Exhibited by Harry 
Webb, Toronto; sire, Wilton 5982; dam, Maggie Nutwood. 
HACKNEYS. 
STALLIONS, FOALED PREVIOUS TO JANUARY IsT, 1893, OVER 15 HANDS 2 INCHES, 


JUDGE :—R. P. Sterricker, Springfield, Il. 


1st. ** Royal Standard,” (imp.)—55—(3918) ; bay, white hind feet, 15.34, foaled in 1890. Buied by B. H. 


Lane, Limavady, Treland ; ; persed in 1895, and exhibited by Graham Bros., Claremont ; sire, Excelsior 
(1¢8) ; dam, Royal Lady (imp.) (379). 
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2nd. ‘‘ Fireworks,” (imp.)—16—(6302) ; brown, 15.3}, foaled in 1890. Bred by James Scott, Clay Field, 
Pocklington, Yorkshire, England ; imported in 1893 ; exhibited by H. N. Crossley, Rosseau, Oatario ; 
sire, Wildfire (1224) ; dam, Pretty Polly (4574). 


3rd. ‘* Courier.” (imp.) —26 —(1751) ; bay, 16, foaled in 1887. Bred by C. E. Cooke, Litcham, Norfolk, Eng- 
land; imported in July, 1890, by Dr. W. Seward Webb, She'bourne, Vt., U.S. ; exhibited by A. G. 
Ramsay, Hamilton, Ontario ; sire, Canvasser (114) ; dam, May Day (479). 


4th. “ Lurd Roseberry II.,”—4—brown, off fore foot white, 15.34, foaled in 1892. Bred and exhibited by 
hone: Beth ie Bowmanville, Ontario; sire, Jubilee Chief (imp,)—1—(2122); dam, Florence 
(imp. )—3—(661). 


STALLIONS, FOALED PREVIOUS TO JANUARY IsT, 1893, NOT EXCEEDING 15 HANDS 2 INCHES, 


lst. ‘‘ Moorland,” (imp )—28— (4420); bay, black Jegs, 15.2, foaled in 1890. Bred by Joseph Moor, York- 
shire, Kngland ; exhibited by Thos. Irving, Winchester, Ontario ; sire, Lord Swanland (1834) ; dam, 
han (5256). 

2nd. “ Banquo,”-—3—dark bay, star on face, four white feet, foaled in 1892. Bred and exhibited by 
Robert Beith & Co., Bowmanville, Ontario ; sire, Jubilee Chief (imp. )—1—(2122) ; dam, Mona’s Queen 
(imp. ) —4—(5887). 

3cd. ‘*‘ The Shah,” (imp.) -47—(2678) ; black, 15.14, foaled m 1886. Bred by James Coker, Beetley Hall, 
Knuy. ; imported and exhibited by A. G. Bowker, Woodstock, Ont ; sire, Adonis (12); dam, Black 
Bess (32). 

4th. ‘‘ Royal Dane,” (imp.)—11—bay, star on face, front feet white, 15.14, foaled in 1892. Imported and 
exhibited by the Hillhurst Farm, Hillhurst, Que. ; sire, Canny Man (2882); dam, Princess Dagmar 
(imp.)—J0-—(4590). 

5th. ‘* Black Prince,”—50—dark brown, foaled in 1891. Bred and exhibited by Geo. H. Hastings, Deer 
Park, Ont.; sire, Young Nobleman (imp.)—30—(2328) ; dam, Betty—34—. 


STALLIONS, FOALED IN 1893. 


1st. ‘‘ Barthorpe Performer,” (imp.) —52—(5097) ; dark chestnut with star, foaled in 1893. Bred by Thos. 
Jennings, Yorkshire, Eng.; imported and exhibited by the Hillhurst Farm, Hillhurst, Que.; size, 
Duke of Connaught (3009) ; dam, Princess (3208). 


2nd. ‘‘ Rosseau Performer ” (imp-)—34—(5097) ; chestnut roan, foaled in 1893. Bred by John T. Browne, 
Doncaster, Yorkshire, Eng.; imported in 1894; exhibited by H. N, Crossley, Rosseau, Ont.; sire, 
Enthorpe Performer (2973) ; dam, Fanny (111). 


8rd. ‘‘ Danish Prince,”—24—chestnut, four white feet, foaled in 1893. Bred and exhibited by the Hill- 
hurst Farm, Hillhurst, Que.; sire, Fordham (imp.)—36—(287) ; dam, Princess Dagmar (imp.)—10— 
(4590). 


STALLIONS, FOALED SUBSEQUENT TO AND ON JAN. Ist, 1894. 


1st. ‘‘ Danish Duke,”—53—bay, snip on nose, hind ankles white, foaled in 1894. Bred and exhibited ly 
The Hillhurst Farm, Hillhurst, Que ; sire, Fordham (imp.)—36—({287) ; dam, Princess Dagmar (4590). 


2nd. ‘‘ Gentility,” (imp.)—54—brown, hind ankles white, foaled in 1894. Bred by R. G. Heaton Chatteris, 
Eng.; imported and exhibited by The Hillhurst Farm, Hillhurst, Que.; sire, Agility (2799) ; dam, 
Miss Baker (4371). 


Srd, ‘‘ Rosseau Fireball,”—39—brown, white star on nose, two white hind feet, foaled Anril 27th, 1894. 
Bred and exhibited by H. N. Crossley, Rosseau, Ont ; sire, Fireworks (imp. )—16—(302) ; dam, Lady 
Cocking (imp.)—11—(5530), by Royal George (683), etc. 


MaRESs, THREE YEARS OLD AND UNDER. 


1st, ‘‘ Jessica,” —25—brown star on forehead, four white feet, foaled in April, 1894. Bred and exhibited 
by Robert Beith & Co., Bowmanville, Ont.; sire, Jubilee Chief (imp.) —1—(2122) ; dam, Mona’s Queen 
(imp. )-- 4—(5887) 

2nd. ‘‘ Portia,”—41—chestnut, with star, foaled in 1895. Bred and exhibited by Robert Beith & Co., 
Bowmanville, Ont ; sire, Ottawa (imp.)—2—(4440); dam, Florence (imp. )—3—(661). 

8rd. ‘* Victoria,” —46—- chertnut, blaze on face, white front feet, foaled in 1895. Bred and exhibited by 
H. N. Crossley, Rosseau, Ont.; sire, Fireworks (imp.)—11— (5530). 


4th. ‘‘ Birdie,” —47—black, foaled in 1895. Bred and exhibited by H.N. Crossley, Rosseau, Ont.; sire, 
Fireworks (imp)—16—(3602) ; dam, Lady Bird (imp.)—15— (5510). 


65th. ‘‘ Fannie Bardolph,”—38—chestnut, blaze on face, white feet, foaled in July, 1893. Bred and exhibited 
by G. H. Hastings, Deer Park, Toronto; sire, Lord Bardolph (imp.)—32—(412); dam, Norfolk 
Duchess (imp. )—12—(2355). 
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STALLION AND THREE OF HIS GET. STALLION TO couNT 30 PER CENT., 3 Cotts, 70 PER CENT. 


Ist. ‘‘ Jubilee Chief,” (imp.)—1—(2122) ; black, four white feet, foaled in 1887. Bred by Wm. Martin, 
Scoreby Grange, Yorkshire, Eng.; imported in 1890 by Robert Kerr, Raeburn, Man ; exhibited by 
Robert Beith & Co., Bowmanville, Ont.; sire, Pilot (1823); dam, Queen of the Forest (297). 


His get: ‘‘ Lord Rosebury II.,”—4—. (See class 11.) Banquo—3—. (Seeclass12.) Jessica—25—. (See 
class 15.) Exhibitors, Robert Beith & Co., Bowmanville. 


2nd. ‘* Courier,” —36—. (See class 11.) 
His get: Miss Courier—34— ; Vermont ; Trilby—50—; exhibitor, Logie Farm, Mt. Albion, Ont. 


SWEEPSTAKES, BEST HACKNEY, ANY AGE, GIVEN BY THE Hackney Horse Socigry. 
1st. ‘‘ Royal Standard,” (imp.)—55—(3918). (See class 11.) Exhibitors, Graham Bros., Claremont. 


HicH Stepper MARE GR GELDING, NOT UNDER 15 HANDS; CONFORMATION AND STYLE OF GOING, AS,WELL 
AS HIGH ACTION, TO BE CONSIDERED ; TO BE SHOWN BEFORE A SUITABLE CONVEYANCE, AND SIRED BY 
A REGISTERED HACKNEY STALLION. 


1st. ‘‘ Althorpe Duchess,” (imp.)—21—bay m., 15.12, 4 years; sire, Caxton (2398) ; exhibitor, H. N.Crossly, 
Rossteau. 


2nd. ‘* Prefect,” ch. g., 15 35, 4 years ; sire, Perfection (imp.) ; exhibitor, Llewellyn Meredith, London. 
3rd. ‘‘ Confidence,” br. g., 15.14, 6 years; sire, Confidence ; exhibitor, T. S. Weld, London. 


4th. ‘‘ Cherry Ripe,”’—8—bay m., 15.13, 4 years; sire, Seagull (imp.)—8—(2261); exhibitor, John Holder- 
ness, Toronto. 


bth. ‘* Mona’s Queen,” (imp )—4—(5887); ch. m., 15.1, 7 years ; sire, Lord Derwent II. (1034) ; exhibitors, 
Robert Beith & Co., Bowmanville. 


SHIRES. 
STALLIONS, FOALED PREVIOUS TO JANUARY Is7, 1898, 


JupGES :—Richard Gibson, Delaware; J. Y. Ormsby, Toronto. 


Ist. ‘‘ Pride of Hatfield,” (imp.) [256]; bay, stripe on face, three white legs, foa'ed in 1890. Bred by G. 
Smales, Gowdall, Yorkshire, Eag.; imported in 1894; exhibited by Morris, Stone & Wellington, 
Welland, Ont ; sire, Lincolnshire Lad LI. (\345); dam, Flower. 


2nd. ‘* Bravo II.,” (imp.) [250] (12836); bay, foaled in 1888. Bred by R. N. Sutton, Nelthorpe, Scawby 
Hall, Lincolnshire, Eng ; imported in 1893 ; exhibited by H. N. Crossley, Rosseau, Ont.; sire, Will-o- 
the- Wisp (6574) ; dam, Boadicea, 


8rd. ‘‘ Darnley,” (imp ) 1183] (3585) ; brown, foaled in 1882. Bred by Thos. Johnston, Peterboroxgh, 
Eng.; imported and exhibited by George Garbutt, Thistletown, Ont.; sire, Champion (450); dam by 
Thumper (2137). 


Mark, ANY AGE. 


ist. ‘* Lizzie,” (imp.) [32]; bay, foa'ed in 1883. Bred by T. Brown, Welshpool, Scot,; exhibited by 
Morris, Stone & Wellington, Welland, Ont.; sire, Pride of Leighton (3261) ; dam, Diamond. 


2nd. ‘‘ Kosseau Pear!,” [89]; bay, blaze on face, four white feet, foaled in 1892. Bred and exhibited by 
H. N. Crossley, Rosseau; si:e, Headon Kannerct (imp.) [224] ; dam, Sapphire (imp.) [79]. For sale. 


3rd. ‘‘ Belle,” [106] ; bay, strips on face, white on feet, foa'ed in 1893. Bred and exhibited by Morris, 
Stone & Wellington, Welland, Ont.; sire, Prince Charles [196]; dam, Alice (imp.) [33]. 


4th. ** Midnight,” alias ‘‘ Bess,” of Winona [107] ; black, foaled 1885. Bred by Geo. F. Lewis, Winona, 
Ont.; exhib ted by Wm. Hendrie, Hamuton, Ont.; sire, Duke of Lancaster (2566) ; dam, Countess 
Blyth, by Duke of Wellington (2324). 


SWEEPSTAKES, GIVEN BY SHIRE HorRsSE ASSOCIATION FOR SHIRE STALLION, ANY AGE, 
ist. ‘‘ Pride of Hatfield,” [256] See class 19. Exhibitors, Morris, Stone & Wellington, Welland, Ont. 
CLY DESDALES. 
STALLions FoaLtep PREvious TO JANUARY 1ST, 1893. 
J upGE.—Robert Ness, Howick, Que. 


lat. ‘“4The Royal Standard,” (imp.) [2221] 10014, brown, white on face, hind legs white, foaled May, 1892. 


Bred by Mr Robertson, Linkwood, Scotland ; imported in 1895 and exhibited by Graham Bros., Clare- 


mont, Ontario ; sire, Royalist (6242) ; dam, Bebrinda (101050), etc. 
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2nd. “ Prince of Quality,” [2173] 5648, black, ratch on face, hind legs white, foaled March, 1889. Bred by 
Robert Holloway, Alexis, Illinois, U.S.; exhibited by Robert Davies, Toronto ; sire, Cedric (imp.) 929, 
(1087); dam, Jeanie Roy (imp. ) [2245], etc. 


3rd. ‘‘ Erskine Macgregor,” (imp.) [2225] 7543, bay, white face, foaled April 15th, 1892. Bred by John* 
Gilmour, Fife, Scot.; imported 1893 ; exh'bited by C. E. Clarke, 8t. Cloud, Minn.; sire, Lord Erskine 
(1744); dam, Tinwald Forest Flower (9527), etc. 


4th. ‘* Lewie,” [2177] 7294, bay, hind legs white to hocks, off front foot white, foaled May 5th, 1892 Bred 
and exhibited by John Davidson, Ashburn, Ont.; sire, Lewie Gordon (imp.) [1602] 5530, (7918); dam, 
Highland Maid Sixth [1823] 2381. 


5th. ‘‘ Craichmore Darnley,” (imp.) [2127] (5667), bay, white face, four white legs, foaled in April, 1886. 
Bred by Wm. McMaster, Scotland ; imported and exhibited by T. W. Evans, Yelverton, Unt.; sire, 
Darnley (222); dam, Flora (848). 


6th. “Erskine Style,” [2121], bay, ratch on face and off hind pastern white; foaled in May, 1891. Bred 
and exhibited by John Vipond, Brooklin, Ont.; sire, Erskine (imp.) [1652] (4986); dam, Brooklin Metal 
(imp. ) [1877] (11165). 


7th. ‘‘ Ingram’s Heir,” [2224] 6950, bay, stripe on face, hind legs white, foaled April, 1892. Bred by N. P. 
Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn.; exhibited by C. E. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn.; sire, Sirdar (imp.) (4714); dam, 
Sonsie (imp.) 5287, etc. 


STaLLions FOALED IN 1893. 


Ast. ‘‘ Locksley,” [2192], bay. stripe on face, four white feet, foaled in 1893, Bred and exhibited by Robert 
Beith & Co , Bowmanville; sire, Sir Walter (imp.) [1131] (8272); dam, Maria (imp.) [979]. 

2nd. ‘‘ Stanley,” [2227] 7677, dark brown, little white on feet and legs, foaled June, 1893. Bred by N. P. 
Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn.; exhibited by C. E. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn.; sire, Stanley Prince 3971; 
dam, Coila (imp.), etc. 

3rd. ‘* Whitby Champion,” [2175], brown, ratch on face, hind feet white, foaled May 10th, 1893. Bred and 


exhibited by John Vipond, Brooklin, Ont.; sire, New Day (imp.) [1912], (8076); dam, Heather Bloom 
(imp. ) [2003], by Farmer’s Boy (2097), etc. 


STALLIONS FOALED SUBSEQUENT TO AND ON JANUARY IsT, 1894. 


ist. ‘* King’s Own,” [2172], brown, off hind foot white, foaled May, 1894. Bred and exhibited by Robert 
Davies, Toronto ; sire,,Queen’s Owa (imp.) [1708] (7176); dam, Candour (imp. ) [1656], etc. 


2nd. ‘‘ Sensation,” (imp.) Foaled in 1894. Bred in Scotland ; imported and exhibited by Graham Bros., 
Claremont, Ont ; sire, Macgregor (1487); dam, Clara ; by Lord Erskine (1744), 


3rd. ‘‘ Glen Alpine,” [2231] 8061, dark bay, foaled May, 1894. Bred by N. P. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
exhibited by C. E. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn.; sire, Esquire of Park (imp.) [2178] (7699); dam, Young 
Bloom (imp.) 7554. 


4th. ‘‘ Macqueen,” [2218], dark bay, ratch on face, hind heelsjwhite, foaled in 1894. Bred and exhibited by 
Alex. Doherty, Kilesmere ; sire, Queen’s Uwn_(imp.) [1708] (7176); dam, Miss Fleming [1919]. 


CANADIAN BRED CLYDESDALES, 


A Canadian bred horse is defined by the Clydesdale Association for exhibition purposes as a horse that 
does not trace on the side of its dam to an imported mare, and has been fualed 1n Canada. 


STALLIONS FoALED PREVIOUS TO JANOAKY Ist, 1893, 


Ist. ‘‘ Ashburn Hero,” [2093], bay, ratch on face, white hind feet, foaled Aug it 15, 1891. Bred and exhi- 
bited by Job White, Ashburn, Ont.; sire, Tannahill (imp.) [1205] (4745); dam, Jess of Bruoklin [1641], 
by General Duke (imp.) [6] (1721), (1663), etc. 


2nd. ‘‘ Captain Willie,” [2170], bay, stripe on face, little white on fret, foaled May, 1892. bred by Alsop 
Bros., Glasgow, Ont.; exhibited by Joseph Alsop, Glasgow, Ont.; sire, Lord Lieutenant (ump.) [9/d, 
(4529); dam, Jessie Annan [2133]. 


3rd. ‘‘ King Craft,” light bay, foaled in 1891. Exhibited by Alex. Holuxcs, Beachvile, Out., sire, Custo- 
dian [1762]; dam, Nellie Zorra [1727]. 


STALLIONS FOALED IN 1893. 


Ist. “ City Boy,” [2174], bay, stripe on face, white hind feet, foaled May 27th, 1443, Bred and exhibited’ 
by W. J. Howard, Dollar, Ont.; sire, Tne Granise City (imp.) [7u9] (0597); dau, Spunk [2199], by Lord 
Salisbury (imp.) [246] 423 (2977), ete. 
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CANADIAN BRED OR IMPORTED CLYDESDALE. 
a Marzgs, ANY AGE. 


1st. ‘‘ Nelly,” (imp.) [1323], bay, stripe on face, near hind foot white, foaled May, 1888. Bred by David 
Alston, Crosslee Stow, Scot.; imported in 1890 by Graham Bros, Claremont, Ont.; exhibited by 
Robert Davies, Toronto ; : sire, Lord Lynedoch (4530); dam, Maggie, of Hynford (1). 


2nd. ‘‘ Pride of Thorncliffe,” (imp.) [1937], bay, stripe on face, hind legs white, foaled April, 1891. Bred 
by L. D. Gordon Duff, Drummuir, Scot.; imported in 1890 by Graham Bros. ; Teena exhibited 
by Robert Davies, Toronto ; sire, Lord Montrose (7973); dam, Pride of Drummuir (imp. ) [1325]. 


3rd. ‘‘ The Queen,” [2263], bay, foaled May, 1893. Bred by Wm. Carter, Pickering, Ont.; exhibited by 
Graham Bros., Claremont, Ont.; sire, Scottish Leader ; dam, Bet, by Mountaineer. 


4th. ‘‘ Boydston Lass II.,” |2007], brown, white on face, foaled March, 1889. Bred and exhibited by James. 
I. Davidson & Son, Balsam, Ont.; sire, Prince Imperial [74] (1258); dam, Boydston Lass [1930]. 


5th. “ Candour,” (imp.) [1656], brown, star on face, hind legs white, foaled May, 1890. Bred by J. William- 
ron, Langlands, Scot ; imported in 1891 by Graham Bros., Claremont, Ont; exhibited by Rvubert 
Davies, Toronto ; sire, Macgregor (1487); dam, Darling (5148). 


SWEEPSTAKES— DRAUGHT PAIR OF MARES OR GELDINGS SHOWN IN HARNESS, TO BE SIRED BY A REGIS- 
TERED CLYDESDALE STALLION ; GIVEN BY THE CLYDESDALE HoRSE ASSOCIATION, 


Ist. ‘‘ Harry,” bay g., 163, 5 years ; sire, bold Boy,2nd [2099]; ‘‘ Jim,” bay g., 16%, 6 years ; sire, Mc- 
Gowan ; “exhibitor, Geo. Moore, Waterloo. 


2nd. “‘ Douglas,” foaled in 1889 ; sire, McFadyen (imp.) [894] (4°62); ‘‘ Rasper,” foaled in 1892; sire, Self 
Esteem (imp.) [377] (6344); exhibitor, Wm. Hendrie, Toronto. 


3rd. ‘‘ Candour,” (imp,) [1656]. (See class 28.) ‘‘ Young Lily,” (imp.) [1672]. (See class 28.) Exhibitor, 
Robert Davies, Toronto. 


4th. ‘‘ Boydston Lass II.,” [2007]. (See class 28.) ‘‘ Queen,” [2262]; sire, Lewis Gordon (imp. ) [1602] (7918); 
exhibitors, James I, Davidson & Son, Bae 


5th. ‘‘ Maud,” bay m., 4 years; sire, MacNeilage (imp.) [1117] (2992); ‘‘ Lucy.” bay m., 4 years; sire, Mac- 
Neilage (imp.) ) [1117] ( 2992); exhibitors, Breakey Bros, Mueeene Ont. 


SWEEPSTAKES, BY INDUSIRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, FOR BEST CLYDESDALE STALLION OF ANY AGE, 
EITHER IMPORTED OR CANADIAN BRED. 


let. ‘The Royal Standard,” (imp.) (10014). (See class 23.) Exhibitors, Graham Bros., Claremont. 


HARNESS, SADDLE, HUNTING AND SPECIAL CLASSES. 


Under the auspices of the Country and Hunt Club of Toronto (Limited). 


HORSES IN HARNESS, 


MRE OR GELDING OVER 14 HANDS 1 INCH, AND NOT Excrrping 15 HANDS 1 INCH. TO BE SHOWN TOA 
Gia, CART OR PHATON. 


JtpGEs,—Orron Moulton, Batavia, N.Y.; R. P. Sterricker, Springfield, Ill. 


Ist. ‘‘Shelah,” bay m., 14-2, 8 years, Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 
2nd. ‘‘ Patriot,” br. g., 15, 7 years. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 
3rd. “Jessie A.,” blk. m., 15, 4 years, Exhibitor, W. A. Lawrence, Milton. 


MARE OR GELDING OVER 15 HANDS 1 INCH, AND UNDER 15 HANDS 3 INCHES. To BE SHOWN TO A Gig, 
Doc Cart OR PH#TON, 


Ist. ‘‘ Puritan,” br. g., 15-24, 5 years. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 

2nd. ** Adonis,” br. g., 15-24, 5 years, Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 

3rd. “* Quero,” bay g., 15-23, 6 years, Exti itor, A. R. Curzon, Guelph. 

4th. “* Althorpe Duchess,” (imp.)—21—bay m., 15-13, 4 years. Exhibitor, H. N, Crossley, Roseeau, 
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Mare oR GELDING, 15 HANDS 3 INCHES AND OVER. TO BE SHOWN TO A Gic, Dog CART OR PHATON. 


Ist—'* Q. C.,” bay g., 16-1, 5 yrs. Exhibitors, Toronto Horse Exchange. ' 
Qnd—‘“ Persimmons,” ch. g., 16,5 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
3rd—“ Cid,” br. g., 16, 4 yrs. Exhibitors, Robert Beith & Co., Bowmanville. 


Parr or Horses OVER 14 HANDS 1 INCH, AND NOT EXCEEDING 15 HANDS 1 IncH. To BE SHOWN 
To A FouR-WHEELED VEHICLE. 


1st—Gelding, 15-1, 6 yrs. ; gelding, 15-1, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, D. T, Lowes, Brampton. 


2nd—“ Flirtilla,” br. m., 15, 5 yrs.; ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” br. m., 15-1, 6 yrs. Exhibitors, Robert Beith & 
Co., Bowmanville. 
3rd—‘‘ Monica,” bay m., 15-1, 5 yrs.; mate. Exhibitor, Mrs. J. H. Spink, Toronto. 


Parr or Horses OVER 15 HANDS 1 INCH AND UNDER 15 HANDS 3 INCHES. To:BE SHOWN TO A 
FouR-WHEELED VEHICLE. 

Ist—‘‘ Adonis,” br. g., 15-24, 5 yre.; “ Patrician,” br. g., 15-24, 5 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt, 
Morris, N. Y 

Qnd—“ Dallas,” bay g., 15-2; “‘ Dalson,” bay g., 15-2. Exhibitor, D. T. Lowes, Brampton. 

3rd—‘‘ Confidence,” br. g., 15-14, 6 yrs.; “‘ Conceit,” br. g., 15-1, 5 yrs. Exhibitor, T. S. Weld, 
London. ‘ 

4th—“ Bess,” gr. m., 15-3, 5 yrs.; ‘‘ Rose,” bay m., 15-3, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, Albert E. Gooderham, 
Toronto. 


Pair or Horses 15 HANDS 3 INCHES AND OVER. TO BE SHOWN TO AN APPROPRIATE EH'OUR-WHEELED 
VEHICLE. 


1st—Exhibitor, Geo. Gooderham, Toronto. 


Qnd—‘‘ Banker,” bay g., 16, 6 yrs.; ‘‘ Broker,” bay g., 16, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt, 
Morris, N. Y. 

8rd—‘“ Black Prince,” blk. g., 15-34, 5 yrs. ‘‘ Mate,” bay g., 15-34, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, D. T. Lowes, 
Brampton. 

4th—‘‘ Roscoe,” gr. g., 15-3, 5 yrs. ; ‘‘ Rufus,” ch. g., 15-3, 5 yrs. Exhibitors, Widner & Son, Simcoe. 


Parr OF HORSES. 


Best and best appointed gentleman's pair (dealers excluded), to be driven by owner. Horses not to be 
under 15 hands 2 inches. To be driven to a T cart, mail phztor or spider pheton, or other suitable 
vehicle. Horses to count 60 per cent., appointments 40 per cent. 


Jupers—Francis T. Underhill, New York ; Orson Moulton, Batavia. 


1st—‘‘ Venus,” bay m., 15-2, 6 yrs. ; ‘‘ Diana,” bay m., 15-2, 7 years. Exhibitor, G. A. Case, Toronto. 


2nd—“* Honor Bright,” bay m., 15-3 ; “ Winsome,” bay m., 15-3. Exhibitor, John Macdonald, Oak- 
lands, Toronto. 


Srd—‘* Bess,” gr. m., 15-3, 5 yrs.; ‘‘ Rose,” bay m.. 15-3, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, Albert E. Gooderham, 
Toronto. 


Parr of Horses NOT UNDER 15 HANDS 2 INCHES. To BE SHOWN BEFORE A BROUGHAM. HORSES TO 
counT 60 PER CENT., BROUGHAM AND GENERAL APPOINTMENTS, 40 PER CENT. 


1lst—Not named. Exhibitor, John Macdonald, Oaklands, Toronto. 


2nd—‘‘ Bess,” gr. m., 15-3, 5 yrs; ‘‘ Rose,” bay m., 15-3, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, Albert E. Gooderham, 
Toronto. 


TANDEMS. 
Harness TANDEM, WHEELER TO BE OVER 15 HANDS, 


Jupces—Francis T, Underhill, New York ; Orson Moulton, Batavia. 


1st—‘‘ Galore,” bay g., 16, 5 yrs.; ‘‘Encore,” bay g., 15-84, 5 yrs. Exhibitors, Toronto Horse Ex - 
change, Toronto. 

2nd—“ Adonis,” br. g., 15-24, 5 yrs. ; ‘‘ Puritan,” br. g., 15-14, 5 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. 
Morris, N. Y. 
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BrEst and Brest APPOINTED TANDEM. 
The wheeler to be over 15 hands. Gentleman driver. To be shown to a dogcart or tandem-cart. Horses 
to count 75 per cent., appointments 25 per cent. 


1st—‘*‘ Jack,” g., 15-3; ‘* Lass,” m., 15-2. Exhibitor, G. W. Beardmore, Toronto. 
2nd—Not named. Exhibitors, Toronto Horse Exchange, Toronto. 
3rd.—‘“‘ Grenadier,” b. g., ‘‘ Grenade,” b. m., G. A. Stimson, Toronto. 


FOUR-IN-HANDS. 
Roap TEAMS NOT UNDER 15 HANDS. MAY BE SHOWN BEFORE A CoacH, DraG oR BRAKE, 
JupGEs—Francis T, Underhill, New York; Orson Moulton, Batavia. 


Ist—“ Osceola,” bay g.,16; ‘‘Black Prince,” blk. g., 15-34, 5 yrs.; ‘‘McGregor,”; ‘‘Rob Roy.” 
Exhibitor, D. T. Lowes, Brampton. 


2nd—Not named. For sale. Exhibitors, Toronto Horse Exchange, Toronto. 


TEAM, TO BE SHOWN BEFORE A CoacH on Drag. Horses To count 60 PER CENT,, APPOINTMENTS 
40 PER CENT, 


Equal for 1st--For sale. xhibitors, Toronto Horse Exchange, Toronto. Exhibitor, Geo. W. Beard- 
more. Toronto. 


SADDLE HORSES. 
MARE OR GELDING, OVER 14 HANDS 2 INCHES AND NOT EXCEEDING 15 HANDS 2 INCHES. 


JupGEs—Francis T. Underhill, New York ; Turnbull Cary, Genessee ; Colin Campbell, Montreal. 


1st—‘‘ Blazer,” ch. g., 15-2, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, S. B. Fuller, Woodstock, Ont. 

2nd—‘‘ Jacobite,” br. g., 15-14, 7 years. Exhibitor, 8S, S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
3rd—‘ Chula,” ch. m., 15-14, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, A. E. Osler, Toronto. 

4th—‘‘ Miss Dales,” b, m. Exhibitor, Hillhurst Farm. 


MARE OR GELDING, OVER 15 HANDS 2 INCHES. 


1st—“ Queen,” bay m., 15-3, 5 yrs. Exhibitor, John A. Gunn, Toronto. 
2nd—“‘ The Earl,” ch. g., 15-24, 7 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
3rd—“ Lossie,” br. m., 16-1, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, Frederick Wyld, Toronto. 


Lapy’s SADDLE Horsk, NOT UNDER 14 HANDS 3 INCHEs, 


Ist. ‘‘ Queen,” bay m., 15-3, 5 years. Exhibitor, John A. Gunn, Toronto. 
2nd. “‘ Black Beauty,” blk. g, 15-3, 7 years. Exhibitor, A. 8, Chisholm, Oakville. 


Brest SADDLE AND Harness Horsz. 


Special prize for best combination saddle and harness horse, 


shown first in harness, then under saddle in the same cl 


mare or gelding, 15 hands and over, to be 
considered. 


ass. Mouth and manners to be specially 


1st. “ Cotillon,” ch. m., 15-3, 8 years. Exhibitor, Hillhurst Farm, Hillhurst, Que. 
2nd. ** Viola,” br. m., 16-1, 6 years. Exhibitor, Fred Doane, Toronto. 


HUNTERS AND JUMPERS. 


A horse to be eligible for the qualified hunters’ classes must have been regularly hunted with a recog- 
nized pack of hounds for more than one season and within a year from date of entry, or have won a first or 
second prize at a recognized horse show or exhibition, For the purposes of this show a green hunter is 
one which has not been hunted more than one season and 


hun u has never won a first or second prize at a recog- 
nized horse show or exhibition. Certificates required if necessary. 
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QUALIFIED HUNTERS (HEAVYWEIGHT), UP TO CARRY 180 LBS. 


Conformation and quality to count 60 per cent., performances over fences to count 40 per cent. A horse 
taking a prize in this class ineligible for lightweight class. ‘To carry at least 168 lbs. 


Jupcrs.—Francis T. Underhill, New York ; Trumbull Vary, Genessee ; Colin Campbell, Montreal. 


Ist. ‘Grey Friar,” gr. g., 16-1, aged. Exhibitor, Geo. A. Carruthers, Toronto. 
2nd. ‘‘ Cockatoo,” br. g., 16, 7 yrs. Exhibitor, Geo. W. Beardmore, Toronto. 
8rd. ‘‘ Prince Charlie,” bay g., 16-4, aged. Exhibitor, J. F. Crean, Toronto. 


QUALIFIED HUNTERS (LIGHTWEIGHT), UP TO CARRYING 150 LBS. TO HOUNDS. 


Conformation and quality to count 60 per cent,, performances over fences to count 40 per cent. To carry 
at least 140 lbs. 


Ist, ‘‘The Earl,” ch. g., 15-25, 7 yrs. Exhibitor, S. 8S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
2nd. ‘* The Swell,” bay g., 15-2, 7 yrs. Exhibitor, Wm. Buckle, Guelph, Ont. 
3rd. ‘‘ Lady Bird,” br. m., 16,6 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


GREEN HunN7TERS (HEAVYWEIGHT), UP TO CARRYING 180 LBS. TO HOUNDS, 


Conformation and quality to count 60 per cent., performances over fences 40 percent. A horse taking a 
prize in this class ineligible for lightweight class. To carry at least 168 lbs. 


1st. ** Viola,” br. m., 16-1, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, Fred Doane, Toronto. 
2nd. ‘* Highflier,” bay g., 16-1, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, 8. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
8rd. ‘‘ The Maid,” bay m., 16-2, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, J. Phillips, Toronto. 


GREEN HUNTERS (LIGHTWEIGHT), UP TO CARRYING 150 LBS. TO HOUNDS. 


Oonformation and quality to count 60 per cent., performnnces over fences to count 40 per cent. To carry 
abt least 140 lbs. 


Ist. ‘‘ Jack,” bay g., 15-3, 7 yrs. Exhibitor, Geo. W. Beardmore, Toronto. 
2nd. ‘* Jacobite,” br. g., 15-14, 7 yrs. Exhibitor. S, 8. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
3rd. “Sir James,” gr. g., 15-3, 6 yrs.. Exhibitor, Andrew Smith, Toronto. 


For Taz Best PERFORMANCE OVES Six Jomps, 2 ar 4 Fr., 2 AT 4 FT. 6 IN., 2 AT 5 FT., CARRYING NOP 
LESS THAN 140 LBs, 


Ist. ‘‘ Lady Bird,” br. m., 16, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
2nd. ‘* Prince Charlie,” bay g., 16-4, aged. Exhibitor, J. F, Crean, Toronto, 


Hicu Jump, Limitep to Six Feet, carryinG 140 Ls, 


The trial for the high jump commences at 4 ft. 6 in., and will then be raised to five feet, and will be raised 
three inches at a time up to the limit. In case of horses jumping a tie, the judges are to award the 
prize to the horse showing the best form of jumping. 


Ist. ‘‘ Lady Bird,” br. m., 16, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
2nd. ‘‘ Highflier,” bay g., 16-1, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
8rd. ‘‘ Oxford Belle,” bay m., 15-34, 5 yrs. Exhibitor, Wm. Chambers, Currie’s Crossing, Ont. 


CORINTHIAN CLASS. OPEN TO HUNTERS. 


Horses must be ridden by members of some recognized Hunt. Conformation and quality to count 25 per 
cent,, performances over fences to count 75 per cent. 


Ist. ‘‘ Prince Charlie,” bay, g., 16-4, aged. Exhibitor, J. F. Crean, Toronto, 
2nd. ‘The Earl,” ch. g., 15-23, 7 yrs. Exhibitor, S. S. Howland, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
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ROADSTERS. 
(Standard or Non-Standard.) 


A roadster, when mature for driving, should not be under 15 hands high. Conformation, style of 
going, manners, hock and knee action, whether driven with ordinary or heavy shoes to force action, and as 
the horses are and appear at the time of showing in the ring, will be considered in judging. To be shown 
in harness to a road wagon. 


MarE OR GELDING. 
JuDGES :—Jacob Erratt, Ottawa; Chas. Elliott, V.S., St. Catharines, 


1st. ‘Belle Howard,” bay m., 15-2, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, Edmond Taylor, Toronto. 
2nd. ‘* Bella Cook,” bay m., 15-2, 7 yrs. Exhibitor, C. A. Burns, Toronto. 

8rd. “Jardine,” ch. g., 15-3, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, J. J. Burns, Toronto. 

4th. ‘* Victoria,” blk. m., 15-1, 4 yrs. Exhibitor, H. Cargill & Son, Cargill, Ont. 


Parr oF MARES OR GELDINGS. 


1st. ‘* Bella Cook,” bay m ; 15-2, 7 yrs.; ‘‘ Eva,” bay m., 15-24, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, C. A. Burns, Toronto. 
ond. ‘* Victoria,” blk. m , 15-1, 4 yrs.; ‘‘Sunol,” blk. m., 15, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, H. Cargill & Son, Cargill, 


Ont. 
3rd. ‘ Cricket,” blk. m., 15-2, 6 yrs.; ‘“‘ Captain,” blk. g., 15-1, (4 yrs.) Exhibitor, H. Cargill & Son, 
Cargill, Ont. 
PONIES. 
Pony unpER 18 Hanpbs, TO BE RIDDEN By A Boy or GIRL. 


JUDGES :—-Messrs. Underhill, Moulton. 


lst. ‘‘ Creta,” blk. m., 12-3, 4 yrs. Exhibitor, Robert Davies, Toronto. 
2nd. ‘‘Sam,” bay g., 124, 3 yrs. Exhibitor, V. Cawthra, Toronto. 
3rd. ‘‘ Victor,” bay g., 124, 4 yrs. Exhibitor, Robert Davies, Toronto. 


Pony OVER 13 Hanps AND NOT Excrepine 14 HANps 1 INCH. 
To be shown in harness and driven by a boy or girl. 
Ist. ‘ Fauntleroy,” bay g., 13-14, 4 yrs. Exhibitor, Hillhurst Farm, Hillhurst, Que. 
Best Pony Turn Out, APPOINTMENTS, ETc. 


Single pony under 13 hands, to be driven by a boy or girl. Pony to count 60 per cent., appointments 40 
per cent, 


ist. ‘‘Queen Lillian,” ch. m., 124, 6 yrs. Exhibitor, Mrs. Geo. C. Taylor, Toronto. 
2nd, “‘Trilby,” bay m, 11, 5 yrs. Exhibitor, Mrs. O. M. Arnold, Toronto. 


JUMPING CLASS. 


Ponies under 14 hands, to be ridden by boys not over 14 years of age. Boys employed in or about stables 
excluded. Performances over fences only to count. 


Ist. ‘‘ Black Bess,” blk. m., 13-3, 8 yrs, Exhibitor, Hillhurst Farm, Hillhurst, Quebec. 
2nd. ‘‘ Creta,” blk. m., 12-3, 4 yrs. Exhibitor, Robert Davies, Toronto. 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 
Brest UNICORN OR SPIKE TEAM, TO BE SHOWN BEFORE APPROPRIATE VEHICLE. 
JupGEs—Messrs. Underhill and Moulton. 


ist. Toronto Horse Exchange. 
2nd. do 
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Best AND Best APpormnTeD Parr or HORSES TO CAB AS LET FOR Hire. 


To be bona fide property of owner. Horses to count 60 per cent., cab and appointments, 40 per cent. 
1st. P. Maher, 19 Bloor E. 
2nd. Fred Doane, 621 Yonge St. 


Mare oR GELDING, TO BE SHOWN IN SINGLE HanrNESS AND DELIVERY WAGON, ACTUALLY AS USED IN 
Local DELIVERIES. 


Horse to count 50 per cent., wagon and equipment 50 per cent. 
Jupces—Messrs. Underhill, Moulton and Skead. 


1st, ‘‘ Prince,” gelding. Exhibitors, The Harry Webb Co., Toronto. 
Qnd. “J. M. D.,” bay g., 16, 5 years. Exhibitors, John Macdonald & Co., Toronto. 


Parr or MARES OR GELDINGS, TO BE SHOWN IN DOUBLE HARNESS AND DELIVERY WAGON, ACTUALLY AS 
USED IN LocaL DELIVERIES. 


Horses to count 50 per cent., wagon and equipment, 50 per cent. 


1st. eerie fe | Exhibitors, A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto. 


‘* Annias,” bay g., 15-3, 5 yrs. +p: 2 
ond. { « George Washington,” bay g., 15-3, 5 yrs, | Exhibitors, John Macdonald & Co., Toronto. 


Best PERFORMANCE OF PROFESSIONAL PrivaTE CoAcHMAN IN LIveRY, WITH PAIR AND CARRIAGE TO 
LANDAU, BrouGHaM oR Heavy VICTORIA. 


JupaEs—Messrs. Cary and Campbell. 


1st. Walter Keeling, Coachman for T. G. Blackstock, Toronto. 
9nd. Terence Brady, Coachman for John Macdonald, Oaklands, Toronto. 
8rd. Walter Buddell, Coachman for Albert E, Gooderham, Toronto. 
Brest AMATEUR DRIVING OF Parr or Horsxs TO Four WHEELED VEHICLE. 
lst. G. A. Case, Toronto. 
2nd. Geo. A. Peters, M.D., Toronto. 


Best Drivinc or TANDEM, OPEN TO Housk MEMBERS OF THE Country aND Hunt Civus or ToRONTO 
AND TO MEMBERS OF ToRoNTO RipInG AND DRIVING CLUB. 


1st. G. A, Stimson, Toronto, 


Best Rivine BY GENTLEMAN, OPEN TO MEMBERS OF ANY RECOGNIZED Hunt on Country CLus. 
ist. G. A. Carruthers, Toronto. 
Qnd. Ge». A. Peters, M.D., Toronto. 
Best Drivine or A Pair or Horsks TO Four WHEELED VEHICLE BY A Laby. 
jst. Miss Edna Lee, Toronto. 
2nd. Mrs. G. M. Davidson, Unionville, Ont, 


Best Rrpine By A LADY, AMATEURS ONLY. 
1st. Miss Edna Lee, Toronto. 
2nd. Mrs. Carruthers, Toronto. 


Best aND Brest TRAINED Potick HorskE. ACTUALLY ENGAGED IN SERVICE OF A MUNICIPAL PoLice ForcE 
AND RIDDEN BY A MEMBER OF THE ForCE; APPOINTMENTS AND UNIFORMS ALSO TO BE CONSIDERED, 


Jupars—Messrs. Underhill, Carey and Campbell. 
1st. Patrolman Thomas Wiggins. 
2nd. Sergt. Goulding. 

; 
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In the above list we offered in prizes $2,385, a very large sum to risk when we only 
received $2,000 from the Government. 


As you are all well aware, this second Canadian Horse Show was, like the one held 
in 1895, a great success as an exhibition of good horses, and no doubt the holding of such 
annual shows is of immense benefit to the breeders of horses. Sales are made and 
ideas are enlarged; the breeders mix with the city people to their mutual benefit. 
Owing to the hard times, this exhibition was not as well attended as the one in 1895, 
still it was a success, and $552.88 remains to the credit of this Association as excess of 
receipts over expenditures, as well as $50 in members’ fees, or a total of $602.88 to com- 
mence next year’s campaign. 


A word might well be said about the poor attendance of farmers at these shows. A 
special day was set aside and called the Farmers’ Day, with a reduced admittance, also 
the programme was so arranged that most of the breeding classes were shown on this 
day, but one could easily see that this good class of our community were conspicuous by 
their absence. It is hard, we know, to cater to both the farmers and the city people, but 
the farmers and breeders must know that without the city money the show would not be 
a success. It is quite probable that the price of admittance was a little too high, 
and we may be able to reduce it somewhat this coming year, but it must be borne 
in mind that such exhibitions as the “Canadian Horse Show ” must have plenty of funds 
on hand to make it a success. I sincerely hope that at the next show more of the 
country friends will attend, and make it a patriotic affair. Atnone of the former exhibi- 
tions were better classes of Thoroughbreds, Hackneys, Olydesdales or Shires shown ; there 
may have been more in a class, but the quality was no better, and to keep up this sort of 
thing large prizes must be given, and to raise good horses the best sires have to be used: 
What we are all aiming at is to keep Oanada to the front, as formerly, in the breeding of 
the best for the market. 


Besides the holding of shows, this Association has plenty of scope, and should give 
its opinion on the inspection and licensing of stallions, the kinds of horses to breed for 
the different markets; in fact, it should make itself a power in this country. 


THE FINANOIAL STATEMENT. 


The following gives the transactions of the Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association, as 
audited by Olarkson & Cross, chartered accountants. This statement may be somewhat 
altered if a few donations outstanding be not collected : 


RECEIPTS. 
Prince of’ Wales’ prize ve. 8 sun cice rd Skene d cgve 8 arto tineakrtaiceter Reece $ 48 00 
Government grant 2... 92 2y.nch fe ois aes ule e Cale 5 o Syetteer tale laig ital) a emne ae s 2,000 OU 
Harry Webb special. 0.0 or. b6 02 ey cins waisies 5 > shy: W.UN: Gupte eeroWeleus late eet iecoin ie 100 00 
Clydesdale Horse Association .........-....eeeee cece cere ee ences ... 100 00 
Hackney Horse Society 2.26. <0. da fcccee. te Saleen seme dese velo g eine 30 00 
Shire Horse Association .. 2200s, gece c'sins sels'sl ele ees «sis 0m a avers ale iepeteiere nate 20 00 
Hintry 068 coo 205 by ice ass reas is nk la oncponeneis atic tetas este fe eee aete ee aone 318 00 
oe of profit on joint transactions with the Country and Hunt 
a eae aa ee PPPs a TN 2 i AES rm cA Dr oo ; 
~———-——— $2,892 88 
EXPENDITURES. 

Premiums paid to breeding classes..............05 ceeeeeeeeeteeenes $2,055 00 
Judges’ f6es , 220) coe wee iano tine wae os os wikis aeohains glk ate ale gar ee ee e 285 

——-—— 2,340 00 
Excess of receipts over disbursements............ ACESS nn Bile a dl AeA eas re sien .. $552 88 
Members’ fees for 1896... oo eildivis es /tice s o's sil ele speedo mand erate rele ena einia aieretaus othe ¢ 50 00 

$602 88 
(Sgd.) Henry Wapzd, Secretary-Treasurer. 
August 28th, 1896. 
a 
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Thirteenth Annual Ontario Provincial 


FAT STOCK AND DAIRY SHOW 


TO BE HELD IN THE 


GAY Om - GUE LRA 


ON 


December 8th, 9th and 10th, 1896, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE DOMINION CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THE DOMINION SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THE DOMINION. SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN ONTARIO. 
THE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN ONTARIO. | 
THE GUELPH FAT STOCK CLUB. 
THE GUELPH CITY COUNCIL. 
THE GUELPH BOARD OF TRADE. 
AND THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Officers. 


Jno. I. Hobson, President; Jas. Tolton, Vice-President; F. W. Hodson, Secretary- 
Treasurer ; Major G. B. Hood, Associate Secretary. 


Committees of Management. 
EXECUTIVE AND PROGRAM. 


The President, Vice-President, Secretary, Dr. James Mills, G. E. Day, J. M. Duff, 
Jno. McCorkindale, J. EK. McElderry, Robert Stewart and A. Crosbie. 


Committee on Cattle. 


Jno. I. Hobson, Wm. Rennie, David McCrae, G. E. Day, A. Johnston, Jas. Miller, 
Herbert Wright and William Hearn. 


Committee on Sheep. 
Jas. Tolton, D. G. Hanmer, Richard Gibson and Patrick Hartnett. 


Committee on Swine. 
J. E. Brethour, J. O. Snell, G. B. Hood and Jno. A. McHardy. 


Dairy Committee. 
J. W. Wheaton, Prof. Dean, A. F. McLaren, H. Wade and R. G. Murphy. 


Supertntendent of Building.—Jno. McCorkindale, Guelph. 
Joint \Secretaries.—F. W. Hodson, O, A. C., Guelph, and Major G. B. Hood, Guelph. 


NOTICH. 


‘lie following Public Meetings will be held in the City Hall, 
Guelph, to which all are invited : 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
DOMINION CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ON 


Monday, December 7th, at 7.30 p.m. 


A) JOINT APUBLIC ANE EeEENG 
ON 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8TH AT 7.30 P.M. 


Notable Speakers will address the Audience. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


DOMINION SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ON ; | 


Wednesday, December 9th, at 7.30 p.m. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
DOMINION SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ON 


Thursday, December roth, at 7.30 p.m. 


The Program of each Meeting will be published at a later date. 


Bo Wie EL@ ES COUNTS 
Secretary of Association 
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